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PREF'A.OE 


The  Lectures  comprised  in  the  present  Volume  form 
the  second  and  concluding  portion  of  the  Biennial 
Course  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  which  was  com- 
menced by  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  his  election  to 
the  Professorial  Chair  in  1836,  and  repeated,  with  but 
slight  alterations,  till  his  decease  in  1856.  The  Ap- 
pendix contains  yarious  papers,  composed  for  the  most 
part  during  this  period,  which,  though  portions  of 
their  contents  were  publicly  taught  at  least  as  early 
as  1840,  were  only  to  a  very  small  extent  incorporated 
into  the  text  of  the  Lectures. 

The  Lectures  on  Logic,  like  those  on  Metaphysics, 
were  chiefly  composed  during  the  session  in  which  they 
were  first  delivered  (1837-8);  and  the  statements  made 
in  the  Preface  to  the  previous  volume,  as  regards  the 
circumstances  and  maimer  of  their  composition,  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  course.  In  this,  as 
in  the  preceduig  series,  the  Author  has  largely  availed 
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himself  of  the  lahors  of  previous  writers,  many  of 
whom  are  hut  little  known  in  this  country.  To  the 
works  of  the  German  logicians  of  the  present  century, 
particularly  to  those  of  Krug  and  Esser,  these  Lectures 
are  under  special  ohligations. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  Appendix,  some  responsi- 
hility  rests  with  the  Editors ;  and  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation may  he  necessary  as  regards  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  attempted  to  perform  this  portion  of 
their  task.  In  publishing  the  papers  of  a  deceased 
writer,  composed  at  various  intervals  during  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  treating  of  difficult  and  contro- 
verted questions,  there  are  two  opposite  dangers  to  he 
guarded  against.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  compromising  the  Author's  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  documents  which  his  maturer  judgment 
might  not  have  sanctioned;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  danger  of  committing  an  opposite  injury 
to  him  and  to  the  public,  by  withholding  writings  of 
interest  and  value.  Had  Sir  William  Hamilton,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  published  a  systematic  treatise  on 
Logic,  or  had  his  projected  New  Analytic  of  Logical 
Forms  been  left  in  a  state  at  all  approaching  to  com- 
pleteness, the  Editors  might  probably  have  obtained  a 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  between  those  specu- 
lations which  would  have  received  the  final  imprimatur 
of  their  Author,  and  those  which  would  not.     In  the 
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absence  of  any  such  criterion,  they  have  thought  it 
better  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  too  much  than  too 
Uttle  ;  —  to  publish  whatever  appeared  to  have  any 
philosophical  or  historical  interest,  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  its  coincidence  with  their  own  opinions,  or 
by  its  coherence  with  other  parts  of  the  Author's  writ- 
ings. It  is  possible  that,  among  the  papers  thus  pub- 
lished, may  be  found  some  which  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  experimental  exercises  than  as  approved  re- 
sults; but  no  papers  have  been  intentionally  omitted, 
except  such  as  were  either  too  fragmentary  to  be  inteL 
ligible,  or  manifestly  imperfect  sketches  of  what  has 
been  published  here  or  elsewhere  in  a  more  matured 
form. 

The  Notes,  in  this  as  in  the  previous  volume,  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  Those  printed  from  the 
manuscript  of  the  Lectures  appear  without  toy  dis- 
'tinctive  mark;  those  supplied  from  the  Author's  Com- 
monplace-Book  and  other  papers  are  enclosed  within 
square  brackets  without  signature ;  and  those  added  by 
the  Editors  are  marked  by  the  signature  "  Ed."  These 
last,  as  in  the  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  occasional  explanations  of  the  text  and  verifi- 
cations of  references. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editors  desire  to  express  their  ac- 
knowledgments to  those  friends  from  whom  they  have 
received  assistance  in  tracing  the  numerous  quotations 
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and  allusions  scattered  through  this  and  the  preceding 
volume.  In  particular,  their  thanks  are  due  to  Hubert 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  whose  researches  among  his  father's 
books  and  papers  have  supplied  them  with  many  val- 
uable materials ;  and  to  H.  W.  Chandler,  Esq.,  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  who  has  aided  them  from 
the  resources  of  a  philosophical  learning  cognate  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself. 
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LECTURES   ON    LOGIC. 


LECTURE    I.* 

INTRODUCTION. 

LOGIC— I.    ITS   DEFINITION. 

Geittlemen  :  — ^We  are  now  about  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  Men- 
Logic  proper,— mode      tal  Philosophy,  —  the  science  which  is  conver- 
ta which  itsconrider..      ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^aws  of  Thought.    But,  before 

tion  ought  to  be  con-  °  ' 

dQcted.  commencing  the  discussion,  I  would  premise  a 

word  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it  ought 

to  be  conducted,  with  a  view  to  your  information  and  improvement. 
The  great  end  which  every  instructor  ought  to 

Eod  of  instracUon.  °      .       ,  ,      \  «  .  °. 

propose  in  the  communication  of  a  science,  is,  to 
afford  the  student  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  its  several  parts,  of 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  of  which  they  are 
the  constituents.     For  unless  he  accomplish  this,  it  is  of  compara- 
tively little  moment  that  his  information  be  in  itself  either  new  or 
important;  for  of  what  consequence  are  all  the  qualities  of  a  doc- 
trine, if  that  doctrine  be  not  communicated?  —  and  communicated 
it  is  not,  if  it  be  not  understood. 
Bat  in  the  communication  of  a  doctrine,  the  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  instructor  who  writes,  and  by  an 
Methods  of  written      instructor  who  speaks,  are  not  the  same.    They 

•nd   oral    instruction  .       ^  '^  .  .,       -.i 

diiifejg^t^  are,  m  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessarily  dif- 

ferent :  for,  while  the  reader  of  the  one  can  al- 
ways be  referred  back  or  forward,  can  always  compare  one  part  of  a 

*  The  first  seven  Lectares  of  the  Metaphysical  Coarse  {Lectura  m  Metaphytics,  pp. 
1—90)  were  delivered  bj  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  a  General  Introduction  to  the 
Coarse  of  Logic  proper.  —  Ed. 
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book  with  another,  and  can  always  meditate  at  leisure  on  each  step 
of  the  evolution  ;  the  hearer  of  the  other,  on  the  contraiy,  must  at 
every  moment  be  prepared,  by  what  has  preceded,  to  comprehend 
at  once  what  is  to  ensue.  The  oral  instructor  has  thus  a  much  more 
arduous  problem  to  solve,  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  pro- 
poses. For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  avoid  obscurity  by  communicat- 
ing only  what  can  etssilj  be  understood  as  isolated  fragments,  he  is 
intelligible  only  because  he  communicates  nothing  worth  learning : 
and  if,  on  the  other,  he  be  unintelligible  in  proportion  as  his  doc- 
trine is  concatenated  and  systematic,  he  equally  fails  in  his  attempt ; 
for  as,  in  the  one  case,  there  is  nothing  to  teach,  so,  in  the  other, 
there  is  nothing  taught.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  oral  in- 
structor must  accommodate  his  mode  of  teaching  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  acts.  He  must  endeavor  to  make  his  audi- 
ence fully  understand  each  step  of  his  movement  before  another  is 
attempted ;  and  he  must  prepare  them  for  details  by  a  previous  sur- 
vey of  generals.  In  shoit,  what  follows  should  always  be  seen  to 
evolve  itself  out  of  what  precedes.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
condition  of  oral  instruction,  that,  where  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tematic doctrine  is  attempted  in  a  course  of  Lec- 
u«e  of  Text-book  in      ^^^^^  j^  jg  ^g^^  f^^  ^j^^  lecturer  to  facilitate  the 

Lectures*  *  labor  to  his  pupils  and  himself,  by  exhibiting  in 

a  Manual  or  Text-book  the  order  of  his  doctrine 
and  a  summary  of  its  contents.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare 
this  useful  subsidiary,  I  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  supply 
its  want.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  endeavor  always  to  present  you 
with  a  general  statement  of  every  doctrine  to 
Pitilluo?"''*^'^^'  be  explained,  before  descending  to  the  details 
of  explanation ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  be 
insured  in  distincter  and  more  comprehensive  notions,  I  shall,  where 
it  is  possible,  comprise  the  general  statements  in  Propositions  or 
Paragraphs,  which  I  shall  slowly  dictate  to  you,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  fully  taken  down  in  writing.  This  being  done,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  analyze  these  propositions  or  paragraphs,  and  to  explain 
their  clauses  in  detail.  This,  I  may  observe,  is  the  method  followed 
in  those  countries  where  instruction  by  prelection  is  turned  to  the 
best  account;  —  it  is  the  one  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  universities  of  Germany  and  Holland. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  at  once  commence  by  giving  you, 
as  the  first  proposition  or  paragraph,  the  following.  I  may  notice, 
however,  by  parenthesis,  that,  as  we  may  have  sometimes  occasion 
to  refer  articulately  to  these  propositions,  it  would  be  proper  for 
you  to  distinguish  them  by  sign  and  number. 
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The  first  paragraph,  then,  is  this : 

f  L  A  System  of  Lo^cal  Instmction  consists  of  Two  Parts, 
—  1°,  Of  an  Introduction  to  the  science; 
^"J^^"^!^::      2^  Of  a  Body  of  Doctrine  constituting  the 
Science  itself. 

These,  of  course,  are  to  be  considered  in  their  order. 

T  II.  The  Introduction  to  Logic  should  afford  answers  to  the 

following  questions:    i.  What  is  Logic?  ii. 

/!Z'^J^,T^      What  is  its  Value  ?    iii.  What  are  its  Divis- 

dvotion  to  Iiogio.  

ions?  iv.  What  is  its  History?  and,  v. 
What  is  its  Bibliography,  that  is,  what  are  the  best  books  upon 
the  subject? 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  is  evident  that  its 
answer  is  given  in  a  definition  of  XiOgic.  I  therefore  dictate  to 
you  the  third  paragraph. 


Psr.  m.   Z.  Deflnl- 
tion  of  ZtOfflo. 


fill.  What  is  Logic?  Answer  —  Logic 
is  the  Science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as 
Thought. 


This  definition,  however,  cannot  be  understood  without  an  ar- 
ticulate exposition  of  its  several  parts.     I  there- 
Explication.  *^ 

fore  proceed  to  this  analysis  and  explanation, 

and  shall  consider  it  under  the  three  following  heads.  In  the  first, 
I  shall  consider  the  meaning,  and  history,  and  synonyms  of  the 
word  Logic,  In  the  second,  I  shall  consider  the  Genus  of  Logic, 
that  is,  explain  why  it  is  defined  as  a  Science.  In  the  third,  I  shall 
consider  the  Object-matter  of  Logic,  that  is,  explain  to  you  what 
is  meant  by  saying,  that  it  is  conversant  about  the  Laws  of  Thought 
as  Thought. 
First,  then,  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  word.    Logic^  you 

are  aware,  is  a  Greek  word,  Xoyim/ ;  aVid  Xoywo}, 
Hint      '^'""'       like  yfMfjLfiaTUcrjf  prp-opuci^y  Tronyruci},  huxX€KTUcrjy  I  need 

hardly  tell  you,  is  an  adjective,  one  or  other  of 
the  substantives  hrurnjfjLrj,  science^  "^^xyv*  ^^^»  or  npayiJuoLT€ia,  study^  or 
rather  matter  of  studt/j  being  understood.  The  term  Xoyuo},  in  this 
special  signification,  and  as  distinctly  marking  out  a  particular  sci- 
ence, is  not  so  old  as  the  constitution  of  that  science  itself.  Aris- 
totle did  not  designate  by  the  term  Xoyuc^  the  science  whose  doc- 
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trine  he  first  fully  developed.    He  uses,  indeed,  the  adjective  Xoyucoq 

in  various  combinations  with  other  substantives. 

Thus  I  find  in  his  Physics^  XoyiKri  Airopia,^  —  in 

his  Rhetoric^  Aoyuceu  Svcrxcpcuu,'  —  in  his  Metaphysics^  Xoyucas  aTroSciif- 

«s,'  —  in  his  Posterior  Analytics^  h^va,  Xoyuca,*  —  in  his  TopicSy  Xoy*- 

Kov  irpo^Xrjfia,^     He,  likewise,  not  unfrequently  makes  use  of  the 

adverb  XoyucCk**    By  whom  the  term  Xoyun;  was  first  applied,  as  the 

word  expressive  of  the  science,  does  not  appear.    Boethius,  who 

flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  commencement  of  the  sixth 

centuiy,  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Topics  of  Cicero/  that  the 

name  of  Logic  was  first  given  by  the  ancient 

erp*     08.      Peripatetics.  In  the  works  of  Alexander  of  Aph- 

Aiextnder  of  Aph-      jodisias,  the  oldest  commentator  we  possess  on 

rodisias. 

the  works  of  Aristotle  (he  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century),  the  term  XoyucT,  both  absolutely 
and  in  combination  with  irpay/xarcia,  etc.,  is  frequently  employed ;  * 
and  the  word  is  familiar  in  the  writings  of  all  the  subsequent  Aris- 
totelians.    Previously,  however,  to  Alexander,  it  is  evident  that 

Xovucn  had  become  a  common  desi£:nation  of  the 

Cicero.  I     '        J.       .     ,  J  .^^,  ,.    , 

science;  for  it  is  once  and  again  thus  applied 
by  Cicero.*  So  much  for  the  history  of  the  word  Logic^  in  so  far 
as  regards  its  introduction  and  earlier  employment.  We  have  now 
to  consider  its  derivation  and  meaning. 

It  is  derived  from  Xoyo?,  and  it  had  primarily 

(b)iuderivaUonMid      the  same  latitude  and  variety  of  signification  as 

Twofold  meaning  of      ^^  original.     What  then  did  AcJyos  signify?    In 

xiyos,  Greek  this  word  had  a  twofold  meaning.     It 

denoted  both  thought  and  its  expression ;  it  was 
equivalent  both  to  the  ratio  and  to  the  oratio  of  the  Latins.    The 

1  B.  HI.  c.  8.   "l^X"  ^  hftopiw  XoytH^tv,        «E.  g.,i*nai.  Fo$t.,  1,  21,  82;  PAys.viii.  8j 
"DubitationemqiuBnonereruinriDgularium     Metapk.y  vi.  4, 17;  xi.  1.  — Ed. 
(phyMcarum)  cou  tempi  at  i  one,  sed  e  ratiocina-        ^  ^'  *•  *«*  "»»'•  —  Ed. 

tioDe  Fo!a  orta  e»t."    Wait*,  ml  Ariu.  Org.,  *  See,  especially,  his  commentaiy  on  the 

vol.  ii  p  8&4.    Logical  and  diaUctieal  reason-  ^'^  Analytics,  f.  2  (ScAo/io,  ed,  firandia,  p. 

log  in  AriBtotle  mean  the  Mime  thing,  — viz.,  1*1).  where  lie  divides  h  \oyuHi  tc  ical  avK- 

reasoning  founded  only  on  general  principles  >^oyurrueii  ^paytmrtfa  into  fonr  branches, 

of  probability,  not  on  necessary  traths  or  on  ^ToStiKruc^,    dia\««CTUc^,   Viipcurriic^.    and 

special  experiences.— Ed.  aoyfturruc^.    Here  L<«m  is  ured  in  a  wider 

2  Tliii.  expres8ion  occurs  not  In  the  Rfn'tane,  •»«"«  *»»»«>  *»«  adjective  and  adverb  bear  in 
but  In  the  Metaphysics  B.  Hi.  (iv  )  c.  8.  and  B.  Aristotle,  while  the  cognate  term  dialectic  po- 
xHi.  (xlv.)c   1.    In  the  Rhetoric  we  find  tlie  tains  Its  original  signification.  -  Ed. 
exprewion  \oyucol  avhXoyiafioi  B.  i.  c.  1.  '  See  D^  Finibus,  I.  7;   Tuse,  Qactst.,  iy.li. 
».Kd.  Cicero  probably  borrowed  this  use  of  the 

•  n      III  /  I    %  *  1     r>fi   rx^  fy  a   '  term  from  the  Stolcs,  to  whosc  founder,  Zeno, 

» B.  xHI.  (xlv.)  0.  1.    Cf.  Ik  Gtntr,  Antm,,     ,     _^,      ,  «    ««.         fv      .u        »  x      r  ♦v-. 

1L8— Kd  Loertlus  (vH    89)  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 

division  of  Philosophy  into  Logic,  Physics, 
4  B.  i.  c.  24  —  Ed.  ,„^  Ethics,  sometimes  erroneously  attributed 

«  B.  V.  c.  1.  —  Ed.  to  Plato.  —  Ed. 
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Greeks,  in  order  to  obviate  the  ambiguity  thus  arising  from  the 
confusion  of  two  different  things  under  one  expression,  were  com- 
pelled to  add  a  differential  epithet  to  the  common  term.    Aristo- 
tle, to  contradistinguish  Xoyos,  meaning  thought^ 
^*^  **^  ^      from  Aoyof,  meaning  speech^  calls  the  former  tov 

&ro»,  —  Tw  €v  r^  ^l^vxQy  —  that  tdthiriy  —  that  in  the 
mind;  and  the  latter,  tov  cfco,  —  that  without}    The  same  distinc- 
tion came  subsequently  to  be  expressed  by  the 
Xcyos  ivBui$€T09y  for  thought^  the  verbum  mentis  ; 
and  by  Aoyo9  irpo^opucos,  for  language^  the  verbum,  oris}    It  was  nec- 
essary to  give  you  this  account  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Xoyos, 
because  the  same  passed  into  its  derivative  Xoyunf;  and  it  also  was 
necessary  that  you  should  be  made  aware  of  the  ambiguity  in  the 
name  of  the  science,  because  this  again  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
views  adopted  in  regard  to  the  object-matter  of  the  science. 
But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  appellation  of  the  science 
before  it  had  obtained  the  name  of  Logic  f  for, 
AppciiatioM  of  the      ^g  I  jj^yg  gjjj^j^  ^^^  doctrine  had  been  discrimi- 

icSenoe        afterwards  _         _  .    _  «.■■/.. 

caUed  Logic.  natcd,  and  even  carried  to  a  very  high  perfection, 

before  it  received  the  designation  by  which  it  is 
now  generally  known.  The  most  ancient  name  for  what  was  sub- 
sequently denominated  Logic^  was  Dialectic.  But  this  must  be 
understood  with  certain  limitations.  By  Plato,  the  term  dialectic  is 
frequently  employed  to  mark  out  a  particular  section  of  philosophy. 
But  this  section  is,  with  Plato,  not  coextensive  with  the  domain  of 
Logic ;  it  includes,  indeed.  Logic,  but  it  does  not  exclude  Metaphysic, 
for  it  is  conversant  not  only  about  the  form,  but  about  the  matter 
of  our  knowledge.  (The  meaning  of  these  expressions  you  are 
soon  to  learn.) 

This  word,  ScoAcicruc^   ij^^Q^'*  ^^  hrum^firf,  or  vpayfwreiaj  being 

understood)   is  derived,   you  are   aware,  from 

Aia\€rrui^— itae^7-      8uLk€y€<rScuy  to  hold  conversation  or  discourse 

mologf.  ' 

together;  dialectic,  therefore,  literally  signifies, 
of  a  conversation,  coUoquy,  controversy,  dispute.  But  Plato,  who 
defined  thought  an  internal  discourse  of  the  soul  with  itself^'  and 
who  explained  to  8iaXeyc(T'^<u  by  the  ambiguous  expression  t^  Xdyto 

l^iM{.  iV»t.,i.  10.>-Ed.  originated  with  the  Stoics.     See  Wytten- 

S  E.  g.,  Fhilo,  De   Vita  Motit,  p.  672,  edit  baches  note  on  Plutarch's  MoraUay  p  44  A 

Paris,  1640;  Plutarch,  Fkiloa.  esst  cum  prineipi'  (torn.  yi.  pars  1,  p.  878,  edit  Oxon,  1810).— 

buSy  c.  2  (vol.  ii.  p.  777,  C,  ed.  Francof.,  1620);  Ed. 

Sextos  Empiricos,  Fj/rrh.  Hyp.^  i.  66;  Simpli-  8  Fishaber,  p.  10.  [Uhbuthder  Logik^  Einlei- 

cios.  In  Caug.  Arist.^  p.  7;  Damasoennfi,  Fid.  tung.    See  Jfu^gtettu  p.  180.    Sopkistaj  p.  268. 

OrtJuHL,  ii.  21.     The  expreesiona  probably  —Ed.] 
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^(prjaSoL,^  did  not  certainly  do  violence  either  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage or    to  his  own   opinions,  in  giving  the 
't    pj  name  of  dialectic  to  the  process,  not  merely  of 

logical  inference,  but  of  metaphysical  specula- 
tion.     In  our  own  times,  the  Platonic  signification  of  the  word 
has  been  revived,  and  Hegel  has  applied  it,  in 
7    egei.  e\en  a  more  restricted  meaning,  to  metaphysical 

speculation   alone.*     But  if  Plato  employed  the  term  Dialectic 
to  denote  more  than  Logic,  Aristotle  employed 
Arirtotie'8  employ-      -^  ^  ^^^^^^^  i^gg     ^j^j^  y^^       Dialectic  is  not 

ment  of  Dudeette,  ^         ,  .  ,  .  . 

a  term  for  the  pure  science,  or  the  science  in 
general,  but  for  a  particular  and  an  applied  part.  It  means 
merely  the  Logic  of  Probable  Matter,  and  is  thus  convertible 
with  what  he  otherwise  denominates  Tojpics  (TOTrtin}).'  This,  I 
may  observe,  has  been  very  generally  misunderstood,  and  it  is 
commonly  supposed  that  Aristotle  uses  the  term  Dialectic  in  two 
meanings,  —  in  one  meaning  for  the  science  of  Logic  in  general, 
in  another  for  the  Logic  of  Probabilities.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistake.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  a  single  passage  in  his  writings, 
on  the  ground  of  which  it  can  possibly  be  maintained  that  he  ever 
employs  Dialectic  in  the  more  extensive  meaning.  This  is  in  his 
JRhetoric  i.  I  ;*  but  the  passage  is  not  stringent,  and  Dialectic  may 
there  be  plausibly  interpreted  in  the  more  limited  signification. 
But  at  any  rate  it  is  of  no  authority,  for  it  is  an  evident  interpola- 
tion, —  a  mere  gloss  which  has  crept  in  from  the  margin  into  the 
text.*  Thus  it  appears  that  Aristotle  possessed  no  single  term  by 
which  to  designate  the  general  science  of  which  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal author  and  finisher.  Analytic^  and  Apo- 
^f ^Analytic,  Apod^  <^etc<tc  with  Topic  (equivalent  to  DialectiCy 
and  including  Sophistic)^  were  so  many  special 
names  by  which  he  denoted  particular  parts,  or  particular  applica- 
tions of  Logic.  I  say  nothing  of  the  vacillating  and  various  em- 
ployment of  the  terras  Logic  and  Dialectic  by  the  Stoics,  Epicu- 
reans, and  other  ancient  schools  of  philosophy ;  and  now  proceed 
to  explain  to  you  the  second  head  of  the  definition,  —  viz.,  the 
Genus,  —  class,  of  Logic,  which  I  gave  as  Science. 
It  was  a  point  long  keenly  mooted  by  the  old  logicians,  whether 

1  I.  Aldh.^  p.  129.    2A.    th  8^  8(aX^c(r3cu  ^  TitpX  Z\  wWoyuTfuov  Sfxoius  ivcurrof 

Kot  rb  X6ya  ;Q>^<rdai  rairrov  rrov  «raXc7s;  t^i  8<a\cimic^s  iarw  iZeiy  ^  avrijs  5\ijj  ^ 

AA  Ilcb'i;  7«.    Cf.  Gassendi,  JLogteo,  Proaem.     fjpovs  rw6i Ed. 

Opera,  t.  i.  p.  82.  —  Ed.  5  g^  BalforeM.  [R.  Bal/orei  Comrruntanus  in 

i  See  Encyklopddie,  §  81.  -  Ed.  Organmn  Logieum  Aristotdis,  Bardlgtlaj,  1618. 

»  Tanica,  1. 1,    £iia\miKhs  8^  OTiAAoyKT-  q^.  n.  j  8,  p.  12.    Mnretas,  to  hta  version, 

libs  6  il  iM^vw  auWoytiSfuyos,  ~  £d.  omito  this  pasMge  as  an  toterpolation. — Ed.] 
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Logic  were  a  science,  or  an  art,  or  neither,  or  both ;  and  if  a  science, 
whether  a  science  practical,  or  a  science  specu- 
lative, or    at  once    speculative    and   practical. 


Plato  and  the  Platonists  viewed  it  as  a  science;^ 


2.  Loeio— its  Genoa 
—whether  Science  or 
Art 

but  with  them  Dialectic,  as  I  have  noticed, 
was  coextensive  with  the  Logic  and  Metaphysics  of  the  Peripatetics 
taken  together.  By  Aristotle  himself  Logic  is  not  defined.  The 
Greek  Aristotelians,  and  many  philosophers  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  deny  it  to  be  either  science  or  art."  The  Stoics,  in  general, 
viewed  it  as  a  science  ;^  and  the  same  was  done  by  the  Arabian  and 
Latin  schoolmen.*  In  more  modem  times,  however,  many  Aris- 
totelians, all  the  Ramists,  and  a  majority  of  the  Cartesians,  main- 
tained it  to  be  an  art;*  but  a  considerable  party  were  found  who 
defined  it  as  both  art  and  science.*  In  Germany,  since  the  time  of 
Leibnitz,  Logic  has  been  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  science. 

The  controversy  which  has  been  waged  on  this 

The  quesUon  fuUle.  .        .  _      •'  _    ,  ^     .,      .        , 

pomt  IS  perhaps  one  of  the  most  futile  m  the 
history  of  speculation.  In  so  far  as  Logic  is  concerned,  the  decis- 
ion of  the  question  is  not  of  the  very  smallest  import.  It  was  not 
in  consequence  of  any  divereity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  scope 
and  nature  of  this  doctrine,  that  philosophers  disputed  by  what 
name  it  should  be  called.  The  controversy  was,  in  fact,  only  about 
what  was  properly  an  art,  and  what  was  properly  a  science ;  and  as 
men  attached  one  meaning  or  another  to  these  terms,  so  did  they 
affirm  Logic  to  be  an  art,  or  a  science,  or  both,  or  neither.  I  should 
not,  in  fact,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  anything  on  this  head, 
were  it  not  to  guard  you  against  some  mistakes  of  the  respectable 
author,  whose  work  on  Logic  I  have  recommended  to  your  atten- 
tion,—  I  mean  Dr.  Whately.      In  the   opening  sentence  of  his 

Elements,  it  is  said  :  ^  Losnc,  in  the  most  exten- 

Whfttely  quoted.  .  i  .  ,     ., 

sive  sense  which  the  name  can  with  propriety 
be  made  to  bear,  may  be  considered  as  the  Science,  and  also  the 
Art  of  Reasoning.  It  investigates  the  principles  on  which  argumen- 
tation is  conducted,  and  furnishes  rules  to  secure  the  mind  from 

1  [CBmenxixUf  DisptOathnes  Philosophic^,  p.  i.  $  !•  snbs.  4,  et  seq.y  p.  8,  ed.  1711.  — Ed.] 
ao.]  [Pars  i  qu.  8,  ed.  Fartoiis,  1680.  See  Gerard  John  Vofisius,  Jk  Nat.  Artium^  sive  de 
also  Qu.  4,  p.  44.  —  Ed.]  Logiea^  c.  vi  ] 

2  [See  Themteduft,  In  Anal.  Pott,,  1.  i.  o.  24,  s  [See  Laertius,  In  Vita  Zenonis,  1.  tU.]  [J  62. 
[Opera,  p.  6,  Venice,  1£54.  — Ed.]  Ammonius  —  Ed.J 

He™i«,JWO^.y..PmMp.3,ed.Ald.  1608.  scotiw,    Pr^i^amenta,  Qu.   I.  Alberto. 

-^.1    Simplidiw,  I«  C^.,  Pr«f.  [J  26,  p.  ^  j^  j^  Pr^icabaOms,  c.  1.] 

5,  ed.  Bafliles.  1561.  — Ed]    Zabarella,  D«  ^      *                               '        ^ 

Ikuura  Logira,  [1.  1.  o.  6,  et  «g.-ED.]    8ml-  *  [Ranrns,  Instit.  DiaUet.,  1.  1.  c.  1.    Bur- 

glecios,  Logiea,  Diap.  ii.  qu.  4,  (p.  60,  ed,  Ox-  ge«d»oiu8,  Instit.  Log.,  1.  i.  c.  1,  [*  4.  -  Ed.] 

onii,  1658. — Ed.]  Logiea  Commbrieensis,  [Tract  6  See  Smlglecius,  as  above.  —  Ed. 
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error  in  its  deductions.  Its  most  appropriate  office,  however,  is 
that  of  instituting  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  reason- 
ing; and  in  this  point  of  view  it  is,  as  has  been  stated,  strictly  a 
science;  while  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  practical  rules  above 
mentioned,  it  may  be  called  the  art  of  reasoning.  This  distinction, 
as  will  hereafter  appear,  has  been  overlooked,  or  not  clearly  pointed 
out,  by  most  writers  on  the  subject;  Logic  having  been  in  general 
regarded  as  merely  an  art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a  place  among  the 
sciences  having  been  expressly  denied." 
All  this  is,  from  first  to  last,  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
erroneous  in  what  it  says  of  the  opinion  prev- 
alent  among  philosophers,  in  regard  to  the  c:enu8 
of  Logic.  Logic  was  not,  as  is  asserted,  in  general  regarded  as  an 
art,  and  its  claim  to  hold  a  place  among  the  sciences  expressly 
denied.  The  contrary  would  have  been  correct ;  for  the  immense 
majority  of  logicians,  ancient  and  modern,  have  regarded  Logic  as 
a  science,  and  expressly  denied  it  to  be  an  art.  In  the  second  place, 
supposing  Dr.  Whately's  acceptation  of  the  terms  art  and  science 
to  be  correct,  there  is  not  a  previous  logician  who  would  have 
dreamt  of  denying  that,  on  such  an  acceptation.  Logic  was  both  a 
science  and  an  art.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  discrimination 
itself  of  art  and  science  is  wrong.  Dr.  Whately  considers  science 
to  be  any  knowledge  viewed  absolutely,  and  not  in  relation  to  prac- 
tice,—  a  signification  in  which  every  art  would,  in  its  doctrinal 
part,  be  a  science;  and  he  defines  art  to  be  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  practice,  in  which  sense  Ethics,  Politics,  Religion, 
and  all  practical  sciences,  would  be  arts.  The  distinction  of  arts 
and  sciences  is  thus  wrong.^  But,  in  the  fourth  place,  were  the 
distinction  correct,  it  would  be  of  no  value,  for  it  would  distinguish 
nothing,  since  art  and  science  would  mark  out  no  real  difference 
between  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  but  only  different 
points  of  view  under  which  the  same  branch  might  be  contemplated 
by  us,  —  each  being  in  different  relations  at  once  a  science  and  an 
art.  In  fact,  Dr.  Whately  confuses  the  distinction  of  science  theo- 
retical and  science  practical  with  the  distinction  of  science  and  art. 
I  am  well  aware  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  give  a  general 
definition  of  science,  as  contradistinguished  from  art,  and  of  art,  as 
contradistinguished  from  science ;  but  if  the  words  themselves  can- 
not validly  be  discriminated,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate anything  by  them.  When  I,  therefor^  define  Logic  by 
the  genus  science^  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  it  more  than  the  general 
denomination  of  a  branch  of  knowledge ;  for  I  reserve  the  discrimi- 

1  Compare  Ltthtm  m  Mitaphy*U$t  p.  81  et  teq.  —  £d. 
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nation  of  its  peculiar  character  to  the  differential  quality  afforded 
bj  its  object-matter.  You  will  find,  when  we  have  discussed  the 
third  head  of  the  definition,  that  Logic  is  not  only  a  science,  but  a 
demonstmtive  or  apodictic  science ;  but  so  to  have  defined  it,  would 
have  been  tautological ;  for  a  science  conversant  about  laws  is  con- 
versant about  necessary  matter,  and  a  science  conversant  about 
necessary  matter  is  demonstrative. 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  third  and  last  head  of  the  defini- 
tion, —  to  explain  to  you  what  is  meant  by  the 
j^^^'^'"~     **  object-matter  of   Logic,  —  viz.,  the    Laws   of 

Thought  as  Thought.      The  consideration  of 
this  head  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  questions :  1,  What  is 
Thought?  2,  What  is  Thought  as  Thought?  3,  What  are  the  Laws 
of  Thought  as  Thought? 
In  the  first  place,  then,  in  saying  that  Logic  is  conversant  about 
Thought,  we  mean  to  say  that  it  is  conversant 

(a) Thought,— what.  .         ^    ,  ,  ^  .   .i  tt    •.         m* 

about  thought  strictly  so  called.      The  term 

thought  is  used  in  two  significations  of  different  extent.     In  the 

wider  meaning,  it  denotes  every  cognitive  act 

In  its  wider  and  nar.      ^ij^tcver ;  by  somc  phUosophcrs,  as  Descartes 

rower  meauing.  t  -,  •     f     •  \        ..  i/. 

and  his  disciples,  it  is  even  used  for  every  mental 
modification  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  thus  includes  the  Feel- 
ings, the  Volitions,  and  the  Desires.^  In  the  more  limited  meaning, 
it  denotes  only  the  acts  of  the  Understanding  properly  so  called, 
that  is,  of  the  Faculty  of  Comparison,  or  that  which  is  distinguished 
as  the  Elaborative  or  Discursive  Faculty.'  It  is  in  this  more  re- 
stricted signification  that  thought  is  said  to  be 
Objeeta  that  lie  be-  ^y^^  object-matter  of  Logic.  Thus  Logic  does 
JOT  ^t  e  8p  ere  0  ^^^  consider  the  laws  which  regulate  the  other 
powers  of  mind.  It  takes  no  immediate  account 
of  the  faculties  by  which  we  acquire  the  rude  materials  of  knowl- 
edge ;  it  supposes  these  materials  in  possession,  and  considers  only 
the  manner  of  their  elaboration.  It  takes  no  account,  at  least  in 
the  department  of  Pure  Logic,  of  Memory  and  Imagination,  or  of 
the  blind  laws  of  Association,  but  confines  its  attention  to  connec- 
tions regulated  by  the  laws  of  intelligence.  Finally,  it  does  not 
consider  the  laws  themselves  of  Intelligence  as  given  in  the  Regu- 
lative Faculty,  —  Intelligence, — Common  Sense ;  for  in  that  faculty 
these  laws  are  data,  facts,  ultimate  and,  consequently,  inconceivable ; 

1  Deaeartea,  PrindptOj  p.  i.  (  9.    '*  Cogita-  intelligere,  Telle,  imaginari,  eed  etiam  sentire, 

tionifl  nomine  intelligo  ilia  omnia  quie  nobis  idem  est  bio  qnod  cogitare."  — Ed. 

eonaeiis  in  nobis  Hunt,  qnatenus  eonim  in  2  See  Lechtrtt  on  MtUipkifties^  leet.  zzxlr., 

Bobli  conscientia  est.    Atqne  ita  non  modo  p.  468.  —  £d. 
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but  whatever  transcends  the  sphere  of  the  conceivable,  transcends 
the  sphere  of  Logic. 

Such  are  the  functions  about  which  Logic  is  not  conversant,  and 
such,  in  the  limited  signification  of  the  word,  are  the  acts  which  are 
not  denominated  Thought.  We  have  hitherto  found  what  thought 
is  not ;  we  must  now  endeavor  to  determine  generaUy  what  it  is. 

The  contemplation  of  the  world  presents  to  our  subsidiary  facul- 
ties a  multitude  of  objects.  These  objects  are 
ong     pro  ^^^  ^^^^  materials  submitted  to  elaboration  by  a 

higher  and  self-active  faculty,  which  operates  upon  them  in  obedi- 
ence to  certain  laws,  and  in  conformity  to  certain  ends.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  faculty  is  Thought.  All  thought  is  a  comparison,  a 
recognition  of  similarity  or  dijfference;  a  conjunction  or  disjunc- 
tion;—  in  other  words,  a  synthesis  or  analysis  of  its  objects.  In 
Conception,  that  is,  in  the  formation  of  concepts  (or  general  notions), 
it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  attributes ;  in  an  act  of  Judgment, 
it  compares,  disjoins,  or  conjoins  concepts;  in  Reasoning,  it  com- 
pares, disjoins,  or  conjoins  judgments.  In  each  step  of  this  process 
there  is  one  essential  element ;  to  think,  to  compare,  to  conjoin,  or 
disjoin,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  one  thing  through  or  under 
another ;  and  therefore,  in  defining  Thought  proper,  we  may  either 
define  it  as  an  act  of  Comparison,  or  as  a  recognition  of  one  notion 
as  in  or  under  another.  It  is  in  performing  this  act  of  thinking  a 
thing  under  a  general  notion,  that  we  are  said  to .  understand  or 
comprehend  it.  For  example :  an  object  is  presented,  say  a  book ; 
this  object  determines  an  impression,  and  I  am  even  conscious  of  the 
impression,  but  without  recognizing  to  myself  what  the  thing  is^ 
in  that  case,  there  is  only  a  perception,  and  not  properly  a  thought. 
But  suppose  I  do  recognize  it  for  what  it  is,  in  other  words,  com- 
pare it  with,  and  reduce  it  under,  a  certain  concept,  class,  or  com- 
plement of  attributes,  which  I  call  book;  in  that  case,  there  is  more 
than  a  perception,  —  there  is  a  thought. 

All  this  will,  however,  be  fully  explained  to  you  in  the  sequel ;  at 
present  I  only  attempt  to  give  you  a  rude  notion  of  what  thinking 
is,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  able  vaguely  to  comprehend  the  lim- 
itation of  Logic  to  a  certain  department  of  our  cognitive  functions, 
and  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  Logic  is  a  science  of  thought. 

But  Thought  simply  is  still  too  undetermined;  the  proper  object 

of  Logic  is  something  still  more  definite ;  it  is 

-^rr^*"**"'"^"      not  thought  in  general,  but  thought  considered 

merely  as  thought,  of  which  this  science  takes 

cognizance.    This  expression  requires  explanation ;  we  come  there- 
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for©  to  the  second  question,  —  What  is  meant  hy  Thought  as 
Thought  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  remember  what  has  just  been  said 
of  the  act  constitutive  of  thought,  —  viz^  that  it  is  the  recognition 
of  a  thing  as  coming  under  a  concept ;  in  other  words,  the  marking 
an  object  by  an  attribute  or  attributes  previously  known  as  common 
to  sundry  objects,  and  to  which  we  have  accordingly  given  a  general 
name.  ^  In  this  process  we  are  able,  by  abstraction,  to  distinguish 
from  each  other,  —  1®,  The  object  thought  of; 

Thou  ht^*°     ^"^^       ^^^^  ^»  "^^^  ^md  and  manner  of  thinking  it. 

Let  us,  employing  the  old  and  established  tech- 
nical expressions,  call  the  first  of  these  the  matter^  the  second  the 
farm^  of  the  thought.  For  example,  when  I  think  that  the  book 
before  me  is  a  folio,  the  matter  of  this  thought  is  book  and  folio ; 
the  form  of  it  is  a  judgment.  Now,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
this  analysis  of  thought  into  two  phases  or  sides  is  only  the  work 
of  a  scientific  discrimination  and  contrast ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  matter  of  which  we  think  is  only  cogitable  through  a  ceitain 
form,  so,  on  the  other,  the  form  under  which  we  think  cannot  be 
realized  in  consciousness,  unless  in  actual  application  to  an  object.''^ 

Now,  when  I  said  that  Logic  was  conversant 
Logic  properly  oon-      ^i^^^  thought  Considered  merely.as  thought,  I 

Tenant  only  with  the  x     •        i      *  *u   *  T       •      •  x 

Fofm  of  Thought.  ™®^°*  smiply  to  Say,  that  Logic  is  conversant 

with  the  form  of  thought,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  matter.  This  being  understood,  I  now  proceed  to  show  how 
Logic  only  proposes  —  how  Logic  only  can  propose  —  the  form  of 
thought  for  its  object  of  consideration.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  this 
limitation  of  Logic  to  the  form  of  thought  has  not  always  been 
kept  steadily  in  view  by  logicians;  that  it  is  only  gradually  that 
proper  views  of  the  science  have  been  speculatively  adopted,  and 
still  more  gradually  that  they  have  been  carried  practically  into 
effect,  insomuch  that  to  the  present  hour,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show 
you,  there  are  sundry  doctrines  still  taught  as  logical,  which,  as 
relative  to  the  matter  of  thought,  are  in  fact  foreign  to  the  science 
of  its  form. 
"But  although  it  is  impossible  to  show  by  the  history  of  the 
science,  that  Logic  is  conversant  with  the  form, 
Thisthown  by  aeon-      ^q  the  exclusion  of  the  matter,  of  thought ;  this 

sideratioii  of  the  na-  v  i.A*i*x*ij  t.  •! 

tnie  and  conditions  of      ©an,  however,  be  satisfactonly  done  by  a  consid- 

the  thing  it«ei£  cration  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 

thing  itself.    For,  if  it  be  maintained  that  Logic 

takes  not  merely  the  form,  but  the  matter  of  thought  into  account 

1  Eeser,  Logik,  $  8,  p.  4, 2d  edit.    Mttnater,  1880. — £d. 
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(the  matter,  yoa  will  recollect,  is  a  collective  expression  for  the 
several  objects  about  which  thought  is  conversant),  in  that  case, 
Logic  must  either  consider  all  those  objects  without  distinction,  or 
make  a  selection  of  some  alone.  Now  the  former  of  these  alterna- 
tives is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  if  it  were  required  that  Logic 
should  comprise  a  full  discussion  of  all  cogitable  objects,  —  in  other 
words,  if  Logic  must  draw  within  its  sphere  all  other  sciences,  and 
thus  constitute  itself  in  fact  the  one  universal  science,  —  every  one  at 
once  perceives  the  absurdity  of  the  requisition,  and  the  impossibility 
of  its  fulfilment.  But  is  the  second  alternative  more  reasonable? 
Can  it  be  proposed  to  Logic  to  take  cognizance  of  certain  objects 
of  thought  to  the  exclusion  of  others?  On  this  supposition,  it 
must  be  shown  why  Logic  should  consider  this  particular  object, 
and  not  also  that;  but  as  none  but  an  arbitrary  answer — that  is, 
no  answer  at  all  —  can  be  given  to  this  interrogation,  the  absurdity 
of  this  alternative  is  no  less  manifest  than  that  of  the  other.  The 
particular  objects,  or  the  matter  of  thought,  being  thus  excluded, 
the  form  of  human  thought  alone  remains  as  the  object-matter  of 
our  science ;  in  other  words.  Logic  has  only  to  do  with  thinking  as 
thinking,  and  has  no,  at  least  no  immediate,  concernment  with  that 
which  is  thought  about.  Logic  thus  obtains,  in  common  parlance, 
the  appellation  of  a  formal  science,  not  indeed  in  the  sense  as  if 
Logic  had  only  a  form  and  not  an  object,  but  simply  because  the 
form  of  human  thought  is  the  object  of  Logic;  so  that  the  title 
formal  science  is  properly  only  an  abbreviated  expression."  ^ 

I  proceed  now  to  the  question  under  this  head,  —  viz.,  What  is 
meant  by  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought  ?  in 

(0  The  Laws  of       ^^Yxqt  words,  What  is  meant  by  the  Formal  Laws 

Thought  M  Thought.  ,     ^  '' 

of  Thought? 
We  have  already  limited  the  object  of  Logic  to  the  form  of 
thought.  But  there  is  still  required  a  last  and  final  limitation ;  for 
this  form  contains  more  than  Logic  can  legitimately  consider.  "  Hu- 
man thought,  regarded  merely  in  its  formal  relation,  may  be  consid- 
ered in  a  twofold  point  of  view ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  either 
known  to  us  merely  from  experience  or  observation,  —  we  are 
merely  aware  of  its  phenomena  historically  or  empirically,  or,  on  the 
other,  by  a  reflective  speculation,  —  by  analysis  and  abstraction,  we 
seek  out  and  discriminate  in  the  manifestations  of  thought  what  is 
contained  of  necessary  and  universal.  The  empirical  or  historical 
consideration  of  our  thinking  faculty  does  not  belong  to  Logic,  but 
to  the  Phaenomenology  of  Mind, — to  Psychology.    The  empirical 

1  Eflaer,  LogUc^  §  8,  pp.  &,  6.    Cf.  Knig,  DtkUekn  oder  Logik,  $  8,  p.  17  <l  teq.,  2d  edit  18181 
—  £d. 
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observation  of  the  phenomena  necessarily,  indeed,  precedes  their 
speculative  analysis.  But,  notwithstanding  this.  Logic  possesses  a 
peculiar  province  of  its  own,  and  constitutes  an  independent  and 
exclusive  science.  For  where  our  empirical  consideration  of  the 
mind  terminates,  there  our  speculative  consideration  commences; 
the  necessary  elements  which  the  latter  secures  from  the  contingent 
materials  of  observation,  —  these  are  what  constitute  the  laws  of 
thought  as  thought."^ 

1  Of.  EBser,  Logik^  $  4,  pp.  e,  7.— Ed. 


LECTURE  II. 

INTRODUCTION. 

LOGIC  — I.   ITS  DEFINITION— HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  OPINIONS 
REGARDING  ITS  OBJECT  AND  DOMAIN  — IL   ITS  UTILITY. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  commenced  the  consideration  of  Logic, — 
of  Logic  properly  so  denominated,  —  a  science 

Becapftnlation.  -» 

for  the  cultivation  of  which  every  European 
university  has  provided  a  special  chair,  but  which,  in  this  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  misconceptions  which  have  latterly  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  its  nature  and  its  end,  has  been  very  generally  superseded ; 
insomuch  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  chairs  of  Logic  in  our 
Scottish  universities  have  in  fact  taught  almost  everything  except 
the  doctrine  which  they  were  established  to  teach.  After  some  pre- 
cursory observations  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  communication  which 
I  should  follow  in  my  Lectures  on  this  subject,  I  entered  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  science  itself  and  stated  to  you  that  a  systematic  view 
of  Logic  would  consist  of  two  paits,  the  one  being  an  Introduction 
to  the  doctrine,  the  other  a  body  of  the  Doctrine  itself.  In  the  in- 
troduction were  considered  certain  preparatory  points,  necessary  to 
be  understood  before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  science  itself; 
and  I  stated  that  these  preparatory  points  were,  in  relation  to  our 
science,  exhausted  in  five  questions  and  their  answers  —  1%  What  is 
Logic  ?  2*,  What  is  its  value  ?  8^  How  is  it  distributed  ?  4%  What 
is  its  history?  6%  What  are  its  subsidiaries? 

I  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions ;  and  as  the  answer  to  the  question,  —  what  is  Logic,  —  is  given 
in  its  definition,  I  defined  Logic  to  be  the  science  conversant  about 
the  laws  of  thought  considered  merely  as  thought;  warning  you, 
however,  that  this  definition  could  only  be  understood  after  an  artic- 
ulate explanation  of  its  contents.  Now  this  definition,  I  showed 
you,  naturally  fell  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  these  parts  it  be- 
hooved to  consider  and  illustrate  by  itself.  The  first  was  the  word 
significant  of  the  thing  defined,  —  Logic,  The  second  was  the 
genus  by  which  Logic  was  defined,  —  science.    The  third  was  the 
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object-matter  constitnting  the  differential  quality  of  Logic,  —  the 
laws  of  thought  as  thought.  £ach  of  these  I  considered  in  its  order. 
I,  first  of  all,  explained  the  original  meaning  of  the  terra  Logic^  and 
gave  you  a  brief  history  of  its  application.  I  then  stated  what  was 
necessary,  in  regard  to  the  genus,  —  science ;  and,  lastly,  what  is  of 
principal  importance,  I  endeavored  to  make  you  vaguely  aware  of 
that  which  you  cannot  as  yet  be  supposed  competent  distinctly  to 
comprehend  ;  I  mean  the  peculiar  character  of  the  object,  —  object- 
matter, —  about  which  Logic  is  conversant.  The  object  of  Logic, 
as  stated  in  the  definition,  is  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought.  This 
required  an  articulate  explanation ;  and  such  an  explanation  I  en- 
deavored to  afford  you  under  three  distinct  heads;  expounding, 
1%  What  was  meant  by  thought ;  2%  What  was  meant  by  thought 
as  thought;  3®,  What  was  meant  by  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought. 
In  reference  to  the  first  head,  I  stated  that  Logic  is  conversant 
about  thought  taken  in  its  stricter  signification,  that  is,  about  thought 
considered  as  the  operation  of  the  Understanding  Proper,  or  of  that 
faculty  which  I  distinguished  as  the  Elaborative  or  Discursive,  — 
the  Faculty  of  Relations,  or  Comparison.  I  attempted  to  make  you 
vaguely  apprehend  what  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  thought, 
— viz^the  comprehension  of  a  thing  under  a  general  notion  or  attri- 
bute. For  such  a  comprehension  enters  into  every  act  of  the  dis- 
cursive faculty,  in  its  different  gradations  of  Conception,  Judgment, 
and  Reasoning.  But  by  saying  that  Logic  is  conversant  about 
thought  proper,  Logic  is  not  yet  discriminated  as  a  peculiar  science, 
for  there  are  many  sciences,  likewise,  inter  alia^  conversant  about  the 
operations  and  objects  of  the  Elaborative  Faculty.  There  is  re- 
quired a  further  determination  of  its  object-matter.  This  is  done 
by  the  limitation,  that  Logic  is  conversant  not  merely  about  thought, 
but  about  thought  as  thought.  The  explanation  of  this  constituted 
the  second  head  of  our  exposition  of  the  object-matter.  Thought,! 
showed,  could  be  viewed,  by  an  analytic  abstraction,  on  two  sides 
or  phases.  We  could  either  consider  the  object  thought,  or  the 
manner  of  thinking  it ;  in  other  words,  we  could  scientifically  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other  the  matter  and  the  form  of  thought.  Not 
that  the  matter  and  form  have  any  separate  existence ;  no  object 
being  cogitable  except  under  some  form  of  thought,  and  no  form  of 
thought  having  any  existence,  in  consciousness  except  some  object 
be  thought  under  it.  This,  however,  formed  no  impediment  to  our 
analysis  of  these  elements,  through  a  mental  abstraction.  This  is  in 
fact  only  one  of  a  thousand  similar  abstractions  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  making;  and  if  such  were  impossible,  all  human  science  would 
be  impossible.     For  example :  extension  is  only  presented  to  sense, 
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under  some  modification  of  color,  jand  even  imagination  cannot  rep- 
resent extension  except  as  colored.  We  may  view  it  in  phantasy 
as  black  or  white,  as  translucent  or  opaque ;  but  represent  it  we  can- 
not, except  either  under  some  positive  variety  of  light,  or  under  the 
negation  of  light,  which  is  darkness.  But,  psychologically  consid- 
ered, darkness  or  blackness  is  as  much  a  color,  that  is,  a  positive 
sensation,  as  whiteness  or  redness ;  and  thus  we  cannot  image  to 
ourselves  aught  extended,  not  even  space  itself  out  of  relation  to 
color.  But  is  this  inability  even  to  imagine  extension,  apait  from 
some  color,  any  hinderance  to  our  considering  it  scientifically  apart 
from  all  color  ?  Not  in  the  smallest ;  nor  do  Mathematics  and  the 
other  sciences  find  any  difiiculty  in  treating  of  extension,  without 
even  a  single  reference  to  this  condition  of  its  actual  manifestation. 
The  case  of  Logic  is  precisely  the  same.  Logic  considers  the  form 
apart  from  the  matter  of  thought ;  and  it  is  able  to  do  this  without 
any  trouble ;  for  though  the  form  is  only  an  actual  phaenomenon 
when  applied  to  some  matter,  —  object,  —  yet,  as  it  is  not  necessa- 
rily astricted  to  any  object,  we  can  always  consider  it  abstract  from 
all  objects  ;  in  other  words,  from  all  matter.  For  as  the  mathema- 
tician, who  cannot  construct  his  diagrams,  either  to  sense  or  to  im- 
agination, apart  from  some  particular  color,  is  still  able  to  consider 
the  properties  of  extension  apart  from  all  color ;  so  the  logician, 
though  he  cannot  concretely  represent  the  forms  of  thought  except 
in  examples  of  some  particular  matter,  is  still  able  to  consider  the 
properties  of  these  forms  apart  from  all  matter.  The  possibility  be- 
ing thus  apparent  of  a  consideration  of  the  form  abstractly  from 
the  matter  of  thought,  I  showed  you  that  such  an  abstraction  was 
necessary.  The  objects  (the  matter)  of  thought  are  infinite;  no 
one  science  can  embrace  them  all,  and  therefore,  to  suppose  Logio 
conversant  about  the  matter  of  thought  in  general,  is  to  say  that 
Logic  is  another  name  for  the  encyclopaedia  —  the  omne  scibile  — 
of  human  knowledge.  The  absurdity  of  this  supposition  is  appar- 
ent. But  if  it  be  impossible  for  Logic  to  treat  of  all  the  objects 
of  thought,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  treats  of  any ;  for  no  rea- 
son can  be  given  why  it  should  limit  its  consideration  to  some,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  As  Logic  cannot,  therefore,  possibly  include  all 
objects,  and  as  it  cannot  possibly  be  shown  why  it  should  include 
only  some,  it  follows  that  it  roust  exclude  from  its  domain  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  of  thought  altogether ;  and  as,  apart  from 
the  matter  of  thought,  there  only  remains  the  form,  it  follows  that 
Logic,  as  a  special  science  of  thought,  must  be  viewed  as  conversant 
exclusively  about  the  form  of  thought. 
But  the  limitation  of  the  object-matter  of  Logic  to  the  foim  of 
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thought  (and  the  expression  form  of  thought  is  conTertible  with 

the  expression  thought  as  thought)^  is  not  yet 

J:^^  ^  Jf^^?^      enough  to  discriminate  its  province  from  that  of 

Tbooght  aa  Thought.  ,     »      .  «       -r^       ,     ,  .       x^       . 

other  sciences;  for  Psychology,  or  the  £mpu> 
ical  Science  of  Mind,  is  likewise,  among  the  other  mental  phaenom- 
eua,  conversant  about  the  phsenomena  of  formal  thought.  A  still 
&rther  limitation  is  therefore  requisite ;  and  this  is  given  in  say- 
ing that  Logic  is  the  science  not  merely  of  Thought  as  Thought, 
bat  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought.  It  is  this  determination 
which  affords  the  proximate  and  peculiar  difference  of  Logic,  in 
contradistinction  from  all  other  sciences ;  and  the  explanation  of  its 
meaning  constituted  the  third  head  of  illustration,  which  the  object- 
matter  in  the  definition  demanded. 
The  phsenomena  of  the  formal,  or  subjective  phases  of  thought, 

are  of  two  kinds.    They  are  either  such  as  are 
The  phcBomena  of      contingent,  that  is,  such  as  may  or  may  not  ap- 

fonnal  thought  are  of  ^.  •.  ^i     .    • 

twokind^onttogent      ^^^'^  ^^  ^^^y  ^^®  ^"^^  ^  ^^®  necessary,  that  is, 
•Bd  neoeaeary.  Buch  as  cannot  but  appear.    These  two  classes 

of  phaenomena  are,  however,  only  manifested  in 
conjunction ;  they  are  not  discriminated  in  the  actual  operations  of 
thought;  and  it  requires  a  speculative  analysis  to  separate  them 
into  their  several  classes.  In  so  far  as  these  phaenomena  are  con- 
sidered merely  as  phenomena,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  philosophy  is 
merely  observant  of  them  as  manifestations  in  general,  they  belong 
to  the  science  of  Empirical  or  Historical  Psychology.  But  when 
philosophy,  by  a  reflective  abstraction,  analyzes  the  necessary  from 
the  contingent  forms  of  thought,  there  results  a  science,  which  is 
distinguished  from,  all  others  by  taking  for  its  object-matter  the 
former  of  these  classes ;  and  this  science  is  Logic.  Logic,  there- 
fore, is  at  last  fully  and  finally  defined  as  the  science  of  the  neces- 
sary forms  of  thought.  Here  terminated  our  last  Lecture.  But 
though  full  and  final,  this  definition  is  not  explicit;  and  it  still 
remains  to  evolve  it  into  a  more  precise  expression. 

Now,  when  we  say  that  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  necessary 
forms  of  thought,  what  does  the  quality  of  necessity  here  imply  ? 

^In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  in  so  far 

FlTHnrntToM^of  to      ^  *  *>™  ^^  thought   is  necessary,  this  form 

Beeevitj.  must  be  determined  or  necessitated  by  the  na- 

LDetenniiiedbjthe      ture  of  the   thinking  subject  itself;  for  if  it 

**^tf*^r*"°^'"^      ''^ere  determined  by  anything  external  to  the 

■abject itaelil  .     ,      ,  ,,    .  , 

mind,  then  would  it  not  be  a  necessary,  but  a 
merely  contingent  determination.     The  first  condition,  therefore, 

3 
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of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is,  that  it  is  subjectively,  not 
objectively,  determined. 

^In  the  second  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  subjectively  neces- 
sary, it  mast  be  original  and  not  acquired.  For 
if  it  were  acquired,  there  must  have  been  a  time 
when  it  did  not  exist ;  but  if  it  did  ever  actually  not  exist,  we  must 
be  able  at  least  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  not  existing  now. 
But  if  we  are  so  able,  then  is  the  form  not  necessary ;  for  the  crite- 
rion of  a  contingent  cognition  is,  that  we  can  represent  to  ourselves 
the  possibility  of  its  non-existence.  The  second  condition,  there- 
fore, of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is,  that  it  is  original,  and 
not  acquired. 

"  In  the  third  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  necessary  and  origi- 
nal, it  must  be  universal ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be 

8.  UnlrerMd.  ^.  Z  -^  •*  .  •  j   j 

that  it  necessitates  on  some  occasions,  and  does 
not  necessitate  on  others.    For  if  it  did  not  necessitate  universally, 
then  would  its  necessitation  be  contingent,  and  it  would  conse- 
quently not  be  an  original  and  necessary  principle  of  mind.    The 
third  condition,  therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  a  form  of  thought  is, 
that  it  is  universal. 
^In  the  fourth  place,  if  a  form  of  thought  be  necessary  and  uni- 
versal, it'must  be  a  law;  for  a  law  is  that  which 
applies  to  all  cases  without  exception,  and  from 
which  a  deviation  is  ever,  and  everywhere,  impossible,  or,  at  least, 
unallowed.    The  fourth  and  last  condition,  therefore,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  form  of  thought  is,  that  it  is  a  law.*^  ^    This  last  condition, 
likewise,  enables  us  to  give  the  most  explicit  enunciation  of  the 
object-matter  of  Logic,  in  saying  that  Logic  is 
The  oyect-matter      ^.j^^  gcience  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought, 
enouno^!   ^^^  ^  ^      or  the  scieuce  of  the  Formal  Laws  of  Thought,  or 
the  science  of  the  Laws  of  the  Form  of  Thought ; 
for  all  these  are  merely  various  expressions  of  the  same  thing. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  proper 
General  historical      ^o  take  a  Very  general  retrospect  of  the  views 
iT'nr^o^the^oWec"      *^*^  hsve  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  object  and 
and  domain  of  Logie.      domain  of  Logic,  from  the  era  when  the  science 
received  its  first  grand  and  distinctive  develop- 
ment from  the  genius  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time. 

I  may  say,  in  general,  that  the  view  which  I 

J^t/ISf '****'''''      have  now  presented  to  you  of  the  object  and 

domain  of  Logic,  is  the  one  which  concentrates, 

corrects,  and  completes  the  views  which  have  been  generally  held 

,  Logiky )  6,  pp.  9, 10,  with  a  few  original  inteipolationf.  —Ed. 
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by  logicians  of  the  peculiar  province  of  their  science.  It  is  the  one 
to  which  they  all  gravitate. 
It  is  unfortanate,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  logical 
writings  of  Aristotle  have  perished,  and  that 
those  which  remain  to  us  exhibit  only  his  views 
of  the  science  considered  in  its  parts,  or  in  certain  special  relations. 
None  of  the  treatises  which  are  now  collected  in  the  Organon^ 
considers  the  science  from  a  central  point;  and  we  do  not  even 
possess  a  general  definition  of  Logic  by  its  illustrious  founder.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  unjust  to  the  mighty  master,  i^  as  has  usually 
been  done,  we  estimated  his  conception  of  the  science  only  by  the 
partial  views  contained  in  the  fragmentary  or  special  treatises  which 
have  chanced  to  float  ashore  from  the  general  wreck  of  his  logical 
writings^  These  by  themselves  are  ceitainly  enough  to  place  the 
Stagirite  high  above  comparison  with  any  subsequent  logician ;  but 
still,  if  he  has  done  so  much  in  the  half-dozen  treatises  that  still 
remain,  what  may  we  not  conceive  him  to  have  accomplished  in 
the  forty  which  are  recorded  and  seem  to  have  been  lost  ?  It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  be  attributed  to  Aristotle,  that  subsequent  logi- 
cians, mistaking  his  surviving  treatises  of  a  logical  nature — few  in 
number,  and  written,  in  general,  not  in  exposition  of  the  pure  sci- 
ence, but  only  of  the  science  in  certain  modified  applications  —  for 
a  systematic  body  of  logical  doctrine,  should  have  allowed  his  views 
of  its  partial  relations  to  influence  their  conceptions  of  the  science 
absolutely  and  as  a  whole.  By  this  influence  of  the  Aristotelic 
treatises,  we  may  explain  the  singular  circumstance,  that,  while 
many^  indeed  most,  of  the  subsequent  logicians  speculatively  held 
the  soundest  views  in  regard  to  the  proper  object  and  end  of  Logic, 
few  or  none  of  them  have  attempted  by  these  views  to  purify  the 
science  of  those  extraneous  doctrines,  to  which  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  seemed  to  have  given  a  right  of  occupancy  within  its 
domain.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  show  you,  in 
^IT\  ^'**®*®"*^      extenso.  how  correct,  in  g^eneral,  were  the  notions 

and  Lathi  Schoolmen.  .       ,  ,  X 

entertained  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians,  and  even 
by  the  Latin  schoolmen,  for  this  would  require  an  explanation  of 
the  signification  of  the  terms  in  which  their  opinions  were  embod- 
ied, which  would  lead  me  into  details  which  the  importance  of  the 
matter  would  hardly  warrant.  I  shall  only  say,  in  general,  that,  in 
their  maltifarious  controversies  under  this  head,  the  diversity  of 
their  opinions  on  subordinate  points  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
their  unanimity  on  principal.    Logic  they  all  discriminated  as  a  sci- 

1  See  below,  p.  24.  —  Ed. 
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ence  of  the  form  and  not  of  the  matter  of  thought.^  Those  of  the 
schoolmen  who  held  the  object  of  Logic  to  be  things  in  general, 
held  this,  however,  under  the  qualification  that  things  in  general 
were  not  immediately  and  in  themselves  considered  by  the  logician, 
but  only  as  they  stood  under  the  general  forms  imposed  on  them 
by  the  intellect  (^quatenus  secundis  intentionibus  substabant ''), — 
a  mode  of  speaking  which  is  only  a  periphraais  of  our  assertion,  that 
Logic  is  conversant  about  the  forms  of  thought.'  The  other  school- 
men, again,  who  maintained  that  the  object  of  Logic  was  thought 
in  its  processes  of  simple  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reasoning 
(three,  two,  or  one),  carefully  explained  that  these  operations  were 
not  in  their  own  nature  proposed  to  the  logician,  for  as  such  they 
belonged  to  Animastic,  as  they  called  it,  or  Psychology,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  they  were  dirigible  or  subject  to  laws,  —  a  statement  which 
is  only  a  less  simple  expression  of  the  fact,  that  Logic  is  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  thought.*  Finally,  those  schoolmen  who  held  that 
the  object-matter  of  Logic  was  found  in  second  notions  as  applied 
to  first,  only  meant  to  s<ay  that  Logic  was  conversant  with  concep- 
tions, judgments  and  reasonings,  not  in  themselves,  but  only  as  reg- 
ulators of  thought,*  —  a  statement  which  merely  varies  and  per- 
plexes the  expression,  that  the  object  of  Logic  is  the  formal  laws 
of  thought. 

The  same  views,  various  in  appearance,  but,  when  analyzed,  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  essentially  correct,  may  be 

Leibniteio-woiflan      ^^^^^  through  the  Leibuitzio-Wolfian  school 

and  Kantian  Schools.         .  ,        tj-        .  ,  ,  .1      . 

into  the  Kantian;  so  that,  while  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  were  never  adequately  carried  out  into  practical 
application,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  theoretically  not 
unsound. 

The  country  in  which,  perhaps,  the  nature  of 

Bacon,— Locke.  t       .     ,         1  1       , 

Logic  has  been  most  completely  and  generally 
misunderstood,   is    Great    Britain.     Bacon    wholly    misconceived 

1  "Loglons  solas  eonsldentfonnas  inten-  ideo  qniedam  secnndss  Intentlones  inTente 

tionum  communes. **     Albertus  Magnus,  In  sunt  ad  regnlandum  discunum,  de  quibus 

Jh  Anima,  L.  I.  trao.  i.  0.  8.     For  various  proprie  est  Logica."    See  also  Zabarella  and 

scholastic  theories  on  the  object-matter  of  Camerarius  as  above.  —  Ed. 

mi™,  DivuUUUyne,  PHilo.cpkiJ.  P«.  i.  qa.  tT^'J^T    !,     »     '^*  r^      '•    f~ 

l.p.2,.««,.     Comp««  J)««««»,  p.  138.  ^:}    D-AbnideEMonto,  [!>«<.<..  T„,«, 

—  Ed  PkUosopki^j  Pradudia  Logiea^  Poet.,  o.  i.  p.  48, 

2[G.  J.  Vosslus,  De  Nat.  ArHum  sive  De  «*•  P»ri»««,  1640.  -  Ed.] 

Lngica,  c.  iv  ]    Compare  Alex,  de  Ales,  In  4  See  Zabarella  and  Camerarius,  as  abore. 

Mtitaph.  1.  iv.  t.  6.    "  Dialectica  est  invents  ad  —  Ed.    [Compare  Poncius,  Cfurtus  Pkilosophi' 

Tegulandum  discnrsum  intellectns  et  rationis;  cut^  Disp.  L  qa.  ult,  p.  48,  2d  ed.  Paris,  1649  ] 
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iU  character  in  certain  respects;  but  his  errors  are  insignificant, 
when  compared  with  the  total  misapprehension  of  its  nature  by 
Locke.  The  character  of  these  mistakes  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  in  the  sequel;  at  present  I  need  only  say,  that,  while 
those  who,  till  lately,  attempted  to  write  on  Logic  in  the  English 
langaage  were  otherwise  wholly  incompetent  to  the  task,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  either  shared  the  misconceptions  of  its  nature  with 
Locke,  or  only  contributed,  by  their  own  hapless  attempts,  to  jus- 
tify the  prejudices  prevalent  against  the  science  which  they  professed 
to  cultivate  and  improve. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  confound  with  other  attempts  of  our  country- 
men in  logical  science  the  work  of  Dr.  Whately. 

Wh«teiy,-geiiena      rphe  author,  if  not  endowed  with  any  high  tal- 

eharactcr  of  his  Ele-  .    ^  ,  .,  v-      i  i  ^.  "       ° 

j^^^  ent  for  philosophical  speculation,  possesses  at 

least  a  sound  and  vigorous  understanding.  He 
unfortunately,  however,  wrote  his  Elements  of  Logic  in  singular 
nnacquaintance  with  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  science  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times,  with  the  exceptioi^,  apparently,  of  two 
works  of  two  Oxford  logicians,  —  the  InstittUio  of  Wallis,  and  the 

Compendium  of  Aldrich,  —  both  written  above 
Aid  ^h  *  century  ago,  neither  of  them  rising  above  a 

humble  mediocrity,  even  at  the  date  of  its  com- 
position; and  Aldrich,  whom  Whately  unfortunately  regards  as  a 
safe  and  learned  guide,  had  himself  written  his  book  in  ignorance 
of  Aristotle  and  of  all  the  principal  authors  on  the  science,  —  an 
ignorance  manifested  by  the  grossest  errors  in  the  most  elementary 
parts  of  the  science.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  Slem^rUs  of  Whately,  though  the  production  of  an  able  man, 
are  so  far  behind  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  which  they 
treat;  that  they  are  deformed  with  numerous  and  serious  errors; 
and  that  the  only  recommendation  they  possess,  is  that  of  being  the 
best  book  on  the  subject  in  a  language  which  has  absolutely  no 
other  deserving  of  notice !  ^ 
I  have  now,  therefore,  to  call  your  attention  to  Dr.  Whately's 

account  of  the  object-matter  and  domain   of 

wiiatciys  riew  of      Logic.     "The  treatise  of  Dr.  Whately,''  says  his 

TomTT^c^      Vice-Principal  and  epitomator  Dr.  Hinds,'  " dis- 

ed  and  criticized.  P^&js,  and  it  is  the  Only  one  that  has  clearly 

done  so,  the  true  nature  and  use  of  Logic ;  so 
that  it  may  be  approached  no  longer  as  a  dark,  curious,  and  merely 

1  See  XKaeauiMM,  p.   128,  leeo&d  edition,        s  Introduction  to  Logit,  Preface,  p.  Tiii.  Oz- 
fiwt-note.  ford,  1827. — £d. 
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Bpecnlative  study,  sach  as  one  is  apt  in  £incy  to  class  with  astrology, 
and  alchemy." 
Let  US  try  whether  this  eulogy  be  as  merited  as  it  is  nnmeasnred. 
Now,  Dr.  Whately  cannot  truly  be  said  clearly  to  display  the  na- 
ture of  Logic,  because  in  different  passages  he 
wbftteiypropoMtto      proposes  to  it  different  and  contradictory  ob- 
Logic  diiferent  and      .^    ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  be  Said  to  display  the  true 

oontrtdictory    object-       •»  *        «-r./.  /.,  ,.«.  ^. 

matter.  nature  of  Logic,  for  of  these  different  objects 

there  is  not  one  which  is  the  true. 
In  several  passages,^  he  says  that  ^the  process  or  operation  of 
reasoning  is  alone  the  appropriate  province  of  Logic."    Now,  this 
statement  is  incorrect  in  two  respects.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  in- 
correct, inasmuch  as  it  limits  the  object-matter  of  Logic  to  that 
part  of  the  Discursive  Faculty  which  is  especially  denominated 
Reasoning.    In  this  view  Logic  is  made  convertible  with  Syllogis- 
tic.   This  is  an  old  error,  which  has  been  frequently  refuted,  and 
into  which  Whately  seems  to  have  been  led  by  his  guide  Dr.  Wallis. 
In  the  second  place,  this  statement  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  the  process,  or,  as  he  also  calls  it,  the  op- 
Tbe  operation  of  rm-      eration,  of  reasoning  the  object-matter  of  Logic 
•oningnott  eo  ject-      j^q^    ^  definition  which  merely  affirms  that 

matter  of  Logic,  as  '  '^ 

Wbateiy  affirms.  Logic  is  the  science  which  has  the  process  of 

reasoning  for  its  object,  is  not  a  definition  of 
this  science  at  all ;  it  does  not  contain  the  differential  quality  by 
which  Logic  is  discriminated  from  other  sciences ;  and  it  does  not 
prevent  the  most  erroneous  opinions  (it  even  suggests  them)  from 
being  taken  up  in  regard  to  its  nature.  Other  sciences,  as  Psychol- 
ogy and  Metaphysic,  propose  for  their  object  (among  the  other  fac- 
ulties) the  operation  of  reasoning,  but  this  considered  in  its  real 
nature :  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  same  for  its  object,  but  only 
in  its  formal  capacity ;  in  fact,  it  has  in  propriety  of  speech  nothing 
to  do  with  the  process  or  operation,  but  is  conversant  only  with  its 
laws.  Dr.  Whately's  definition  is  therefore  not  only  incompetent, 
but  delusive ;  it  would  confound  Logic  and  Psychology  and  Meta- 
physic, and  tend  to  perpetuate  the  misconceptions  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  Logic  which  have  been  so  long  prevalent  in  this  country. 
But  Dr.  Whately  is  not  only  wrong  as  meas- 

Whately  erroneova-  _  .  ^       .  ,      ,    ,      . 

ly  and  contradictorily  ^^^  ^Y  »  foreign  Standard,  he  is  wrong  as  meas- 
makeH  Language  tbe  ured  by  his  own ;  he  is  himself  contradictory, 
adequate  ©yect-mat-  You  have  just  Seen  that^  in  some  pkces,  he 
^^  °      ^^'  makes  the  operation  of  reasoning  not  only  the 

principal  but  the  adequate  object  of  Logic.     Well,  in  others  he 

1  See  pp.  1, 18, 140,  third  edition. 
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makes  this  total  or  adequate  object  to  be  language.  But  as  there 
cannot  be  two  adequate  objects,  and  as  language  and  the  opera- 
tion of  reasoning  are  not  the  same,  there  is,  therefore,  a  contradic- 
tion. ^  In  introducing,"  he  says,  ^  the  mention  of  language  previ- 
ously to  the  definition  of  logic,  I  have  departed  from  established 
practice,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  that  logic  is 
entirely  conversant  about  language ;  a  truth  which  most  writers  on 
the  subject,  if  indeed  they  were  fully  aware  of  it  themselves,  have 
certainly  not  taken  due  care  to  impress  on  their  readers."  ^  And 
again:  ^ Logic  is  wholly  concerned  in  the  use  of  language."' 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  called  your  attention  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  term  Xoyos,  in  Greek,  meaning  ambiguously  either  thought  or  its 
expression;  and  this  ambiguity  favored  the  rise  of  two  counter- 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  object  of  logic ;  for  while  it  was  generally 
and  correctly  held  to  be  immediately  conversant  about  the  internal 
Xoyos,  thoughtj  some,  however,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  it 
was  immediately  conversant  about  the  external  Xoyos,  language. 
Now,  by  some  unaccountable  illusion.  Dr.  Whately,  in  different 
places,  adopts  these  opposite  opinions,  and  enunciates  them  without 
a  word  of  explanation,  or  without  even  a  suspicion  that  they  are 
contradictory  of  each  other.* 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  you  may,  in  some  degree,  be  able  to 
judge  how  &T  credit  is  to  be  accorded  to  the 

TTie  true  nature  of  assertion,  that  Dr.  Whately  is  the  only  logician 
Logic  more  correctly      ^^^  ^^^^  dearly  displayed  the  true  nature  and 

uoderstood     by     tbe  i.  -r       .  x       ^     /  /.       .       *  . 

idioiestie  logietuis  "^  ^^  Logic.  In  fact,  SO  fer  IS  this  assertion 
tbanby  Whately.  fix)m  the  truth,  that  the  object-matter  and  scope 

of  Logic  was  far  more  correctly  understood 
even  by  the  scholastic  logicians  than  by  Dr.  Whately;  and  I  may 
caution  you,  by  the  way,  that  what  you  may  find  stated  in  the  J^/e- 
merUs  of  the  views  of  the  schoolmen  touching  the  nature  and  end 
of  Logic,  is  in  general  wrong;  in  particular,  I  may  notice  one 
most  erroneous  allegation,  that  the  schoolmen  ^  attempted  to  employ 
logic  for  the  purpose  of  physical  discovery." 

But  i(  compared  only  with  the  older  logicians,  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Hinds  is  found  untenable,  what  will  it  be  found,  if  we  compare 
Whately  with  the  logicians  of  the  Kantian  and  Leibnitzian  schools, 
of  whose  writings  neither  the  Archbishop  nor  his  abbreviator  seems 
ever  to  have  heard  ?  And  here  I  may  observe,  that  Great  Britain  is, 
I  believe,  the  only  country  of  Europe  in  which  books  are  written 
by  respectable  authors  upon  sciences,  of  the  progress  of  which,  for 

1  Page  5a  S  Page  74.  S  Besides  most  vegne.  —  Jotting. 
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above  a  century,  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  inform 
themselves. 

The  second  question,  to  which  in  the  Introduction  to  Logic  an 
answer  is  required,  is,  —  What  is  the  Value  or 
Loffic    *  ^        Utility  of  this  science  ?    Before  proceeding  to 

a  special  consideration  of  this  question,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  in  general,  that  the  real  utility  of  Logic  has 
been  obscured  and  disparaged  by  the  false  utilities  which  have  too 
frequently  been  arrogated  to  it ;  for  when  logic  was  found  unable 
to  accomplish  what  its  unwise  encomiasts  had  promised,  the  recoil 
was  natural,  and  as  it  failed  in  performing  everything,  it  was  lightly 
inferred  that  it  could  pei-form  nothing.  Both  of  these  extremes  are 
equally  erroneous.  There  is  that  which  Logic  can,  and  there  is  that 
which  Logic  cannot,  perform ;  and,  therefore,  before  attempting  to 
show  what  it  is  that  we  ought  to  expect  from  the  study  of  this 
science,  it  will  be  proper  to  show  what  it  is  that  we  ought  not. .  I 
shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  consider  its  false  utilities,  and,  in 
the  second,  its  true. 

The  attribution  of  every  false  utility  to  Logic  has  arisen  from  er- 
roneous opinions  held  in  reerard  to  the  object  of 

utilities   Iklflcly  at-        ^,  -CI  -T  j   .1.   x 

tributed  to  Loirio.  **^®  scieuce.     So  loug  as  it  was  supposed  that 

logic  took  any  cognizance  of  the  matter  of 
thought,  —  so  long  as  it  was  not  distinctly  understood  that  the  form 
of  thought  was  the  exclusive  object  of  this  science,  and  so  long  as 
it  was  not  disencumbered  of  its  extraneous  lumber,  —  so  long  must 
erroneous  opinions  have  been  prevalent  as  to  the  nature  and  com- 
prehension of  its  end. 

It  was  accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  frequently  supposed  that 
Logic  was,  in  a  certain  sort,  an  instrument  of 
sdtnUfiJdte^"^'.'*'  scientific  discovery.  The  title  of  Organon,— 
instrument^  —  bestowed  on  the  collection  we 
possess  of  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle,  contributed  to  this  er- 
ror. These  treatises,  as  I  observed,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  writ- 
ings of  the  Stagirite  on  Logic,  and  to  him  we  owe  neither  the  order 
in  which  they  stand  arranged,  nor  the  general  name  under  which 
they  are  now  comprehended.^  In  later  times,  these  treatises  wei-e 
supposed  to  contain  a  complete  system  of  Logic,  and  Logic  was 
viewed  as  the  organ  not  only  of  Philosophy,  but  of  the  sciences  in 
general.  Thus  it  was  that  Los^c  obtained  not  only  the  name  of  tn- 
strument^  or  inatrumental  philosophy^  but  many  other  high-sound- 

1  See  Brandis  AristoUU*^  seine  akademiaeh^     140.    Trendelenbaxig,  SUmenta  Log.  JrisM.^ 
Ztitgtnosun  und  nUehaUH  Neuh/olger,  P.  i.  p.     p.  88.~£d. 
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ing  titles.    It  was  long  generally  styled  the  Art  of  arts  and  Set- 
ence  of  sciences.    ^  Logica,"  says  Scotus,  ^  est  ars  artium  et  scien- 
tia  scientiarum,  qua  aperta,  omnes  aliaa  aperiuntur;  et  qua  clansa, 
omnes  alise  dauduntur;  cum  qua  quaslibet,  sine  qua  nulla."  ^    In 
modem  times,  we  have  systems  of  this  science  under  the  titles  of 
Via  ad  Veritatem  *  —  Cynosura  Veritatis  *  —  Caput  et  Apex  PhUos- 
ophice^ — ffeuristica^  sive  Introductio  ad  Artem  Itiveniendi^  etc. 
But  it  was  not  only  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  discovery,  it  was 
likewise  held  to  be  the  infallible  corrector  of  our 
inteU^f  a^v^***'^        intellectual  vices,  the  invigorator  of  our  intel- 
lectual imbecility.     Hence  some  entitled  their 
Logics,  T?ie  Medicine  of  the  Mind^  The  Art  of  Thinking^  The 
Zighthouse  of  the  Intellect^  The  Science  teaching,  the  Bight  Use 
of  Reason^  etc.,  etc.    Now,  in  all  this  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error.    To  a  certain  extent,  and  in  certain  points  of  view,  Logic 
is  the  organ  of  philosophy,  the  criterion  of  truth,  and  the  corrector 
of  error,  and  in  others  it  is  not. 
In  reference  to  the  dispute,  whether  logic  may  with  propriety  be 
called  the  instrument^  the  organon  of  the  other 
inwbatrespeetLogio      gciences,  the  question  may  be  at  once  solved  by 

ban  instrument  of  the  3.     .        .  ^  .  .  111 

a  distinction.  One  science  may  be  styled  the 
instrument  of  another,  either  in  a  material  or  in 
a  formal  point  of  view.  In  the  former  point  of  view,  one  science  is 
the  organ  of  another  when  one  science  determines  for  another  its 
contents  or  objects.  Thus  Mathematics  may  be  called  the  material 
instrument  of  the  various  branches  of  physical  science ;  Philology  — 
or  study  of  the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  etc., 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  relative  history — constitutes  a  material 
instrument  to  Christian  Theology ;  and  the  jurist,  in  like  manner, 
finds  a  material  instrument  in  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
country  whose  laws  he  expounds.^®    Thus,  also,  Physiology,  in  a 

1  tbaaitH    Etcpositio    QiMsticnuin    Doeton's  i  Gunner,  Ars  Hmnttica  IntfUeetuaHM^  Lip- 

Sabtilis  in  quinqiu  Omversalia  Porphyrii,  Quest,  sic,  1766.     DrcUtato  di  Metser  Sebasiiano  ErizzOf 

I  [Seoti   Operuy  Lugd.   1689,  torn.  i.  p.  484.)  dfW  Instrmnento  et  Via  Inveniriee  de  gii  antichi 

Mauritius  refers  to  St-  Augustin  u  his  author-  tulle  teientiey  Venice,  1654.  —  £i>. 

ity  for  the  abore  quotation.    It  slightly  re-  6  Tsohirnhausen,  Medieina  Mentis^  sivB  Artis 

iembies  a  passage  in  the  D*  Orditu^  1.  ii.  0. 18.  Inveniendi    Praupta     GeneraUa,   A  mat.    1687. 

— £d.  Lang«,  Medieina  Mentis^  Halffi,  1708.  —  Ed. 

S  Gundling,  Via  ad  Veritatem  JUoralem^  Ha-  7  VArt  de  Peneer,  Gomroouly  known  as  the 

Ic,  1713.      Daries,  Via  ad  Verikuenty  Jenae,  Fort  Royal  Logic.    Several  other  works  have 

1764  (2d  edit ).  —Ed.  appeared  under  the  same  title.  —  Ed. 

S  P.  Laurembergius,  Cj^notura  Bona  Mentis  8  Grosserus,   Phanu  intellectuSf  sive  Logiea 

s,  Lagira  Rostoch,  1683.    R.  Loenus,  Cifnosura  Beetiva^  Lips.,  1687.  —  Ed. 

Bationis,  Amhem.  1667.  —  Ed.  9  Watts,  Logie^  or  the  Right  Uu  of  Reason.  — 

4  See  Krug,  Logiky  i  9,  p.  28,  fVom  whom  £d. 

several  of  the  above  definitions  were  probably  10  See  Genovesi,  p.  41,  [Elementorum  Arti^ 

'Ed.  Logieo.OriticcB  Libri  F.,  1.  i.  c.  lii.— ED.] 
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material  point  of  view,  is  the  organon  of  medicine ;  Aristotle  has 
indeed  well  said,  that  medicine  begins  where  the  philosophy  of 
nature  leaves  o£^  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  one  science  is  the 
organon  of  another,  when  one  science  determines  the  scientific 
form  of  another.  Now,  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Logic 
stands  in  this  relation  to  the  other  sciences,  as  it  appertains  to 
Logic  to  consider  the  general  doctrine  of  Method  and  of  sys- 
tematic construction,  in  this  respect  Logic  may  be  properly 
allowed  to  be  to  the  sciences  an  instrument,  but  only  a  formal 
instrument.' 

In  regard  to  the  other  titles  of  honor.  Logic  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  denominated   a  [Heuretic    or]    Art 
Logio  not  properly      ^f  Discovery.     "  For  discovery  or  invention  is 

an  art  of  discovery.  "^  -^         .        , 

not  to  be  taught  by  rules,  but  is  either  the 
free  act  of  an  original  genius,  or  the  consequence  of  a  lucky  acci- 
dent, which  either  conducts  the  finder  to  something  unknown,  or 
gives  him  the  impulse  to  seek  it  out.  Logic  can  at  best  only  analyt- 
ically teach  how  to  discover,  that  is,  by  the  development  and  dis- 
memberment of  what  is  already  discovered.  By  this  process  there 
is  nothing  new  evolved,  and  our  knowledge  is  not  amplified ;  all 
that  is  accomplished  is  a  clearer  and  distincter  comprehension  of 
the  old ;  our  knowledge  is  purified  and  systematized."  *  It  is 
well  observed  by  Antonius,  in  Cicero :  "  Nullum  est  prseceptum 
in  hac  arte  quomodo  verum  inveniatur,  sed  tantum  est,  quomodo 
judicetur."*  Logic  is  thus  not  creative;  it  is  only  plastic,  only 
formative,  in  relation  to  our  knowledge. 
Again :  ^  Logic  cannot  with  propriety  be  styled  the  medicine  of 

the  mind,  at  least  without  some  qualifying  ad- 
in  what  sense  Logic      jgctive,  to  show  that  the  Only  remedy  it  can 

can  be  styled  the  med-  ,     .  /.  ,  ,  ., 

leine  of  the  miod.  *^PPv  ^  ^  ^^^  formal  errors,  while  our  mateiial 

errors  lie  beyond  its  reach.  This  is  evident. 
Logic  is  the  science  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought.  But  we  cannot, 
in  limiting  our  consideration  to  the  laws  of  formal  thinking,  investi- 
gate the  contents,  —  the  matter  of  our  thought.  Logic  can,  there- 
fore, only  propose  to  purge  the  understanding  of  those  errors  which 
lie  in  the  confusion  and  perplexities  of  an  inconsequent  thinking. 
This,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  no  radical  cure,  but  merely  a 
purification  of  the  understanding.  In  this  respect,  however,  and  to 
this  extent,  Logic  may  justly  pretend  to  be  the  medicine  of  the 

1  De  Snuu  «<  SnuiU,  c.  L  8  Knig,  Logih,  i  9,  p.  2i.  —  Ed.    Cf.  [Rich- 

S  Krug,  Logikf  $  9,  p.  28 :  Cf.  Platner,  PkUo-     ter,  l^ky  p.  88  et  uq.] 
•opkische  Jphorismem,  Ft  i.  p.  28,  ed.  1798.~£d.        4  De  Oraton^  IL  88.  —  Ed. 
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mind,  and  may  therefore,  in  a  formal  relation,  be  styled,  as  by  some 
logicians  it  has  in  £ict  been,  CiUharticon  intellectus. 

^  By  these  observations  the  value  of  Logic  is  not  depreciated ; 
they  only  prepare  ns  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  real  amount.  Pre- 
cisely, in  fact,  as  too  much  was  promised  and  expected  from  this 
study,  did  it  lose  in  credit  and  esteem."  ^ 

1  King,  L«fi*,f  Of  PP*  2^-6. -£d.   Cf:[Siobter,I^«a,p.86.] 


LECTURE    III. 

INTRODUCTION. 

LOGIC  — n.  ITS    UTILITY  — III.  ITS    DIVISIONS  —  SUBJECTIVE 
AND    OBJECTIVE  — GENERAL   AND    SPECIAL. 

Thr  last  Lectare  was  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 

latter  part  of  the  introductory  question, — What 
Beoapitulation.  ._      *  .^   i  » 

18  Logic  ?  and  with  that  of  the  first  pai*t  of  the 
second,  —  What  is  its  Utility?  In  the  Lecture  preceding  the  last, 
I  had  given  the  definition  of  Logic,  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of 
thought  as  thought,  and,  taking  the  several  paits  of  this  definition, 
had  articulately  explained,  1**,  What  was  the  meaning  and  history 
of  the  word  Logic;  2®,  What  was  the  import  of  the  terra  scieiice^ 
the  genus  of  Logic;  and,  3**,  What  was  signified  by  laws  of  thought 
as  thought,  the  object-matter  of  Logic.  This  last  I  had  considered 
under  three  heads,  explaining,  1®,  What  is  meant  by  thought;  2% 
What  is  meant  by  thought  as  thought;  and,  3**,  What  is  meant  by 
laws  of  thought  as  thought.  It  was  under  the  last  of  these  heads 
that  the  last  Lecture  commenced.  I  had,  in  the  preceding,  shown 
that  the  form  of  thought  comprises  two  kinds  of  phaBnomena,  given 
always  in  conjunction,  but  that  we  are  able  by  abstraction  and 
analysis  to  discriminate  them  from  each  other.  The  one  of  these 
classes  comprehends  what  is  contingent,  the  other  what  is  necessary, 
in  the  manifestations  of  thought.  The  necessary  element  is  the 
peculiar  and  exclusive  object  of  Logic ;  whereas  the  phaenomena  of 
thought  and  of  mind  in  general  are  indiscriminately  proposed  to 
Psychology.  Logic,  therefore,  I  said,  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  philosophical  sciences  by  its  definition,  as  the  science  of  the 
necessary  form  of  thought.  This,  however,  though  a  full  and  final 
definition,  is  capable  of  a  still  more  explicit  enunciation;  and  I 
showed  how  we  are  entitled  to  convert  the  term  necessary  into  the 
term  laws;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
how,  the  necessity  of  a  mental  element  being  given,  there  is  also 
implicitly  given  the  four  conditions,  1®,  That  it  is  subjective;  2% 
That  it  is  original ;  3%  That  it  is  universal ;  and,  4°,  That  it  is  a 
law.    The  full  and  explicit  definition  of  Logic,  therefore,  is,  —  the 
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science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought ;  or,  the  science  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Form  of  Thought ;  or,  the  science  of  the  Formal  Laws 
of  Thought ; —  these  being  only  three  various  expressions  of  what 
is  really  the  same. 

Logic  being  thus  defined,  I  gave  a  brief  and  general  retrospect 
of  the  history  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper  object  and  domain 
of  Logic,  and  showed  how,  though  most  logicians  had  taken,  specu- 
latively and  in  general,  a  very  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  their 
science,  they  had  not  carried  this  view  out  into  application,  by 
excluding  from  the  sphere  of  Pure  and  Abstract  Logic  all  not 
strictly  relative  to  the  form  of  thought,  but  had  allowed  many 
doctrines  relative  merely  to  the  matter  of  thought  to  complicate 
and  to  deform  the  science. 

I  then  called  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  author  whom  I 
recommend  to  your  attention,  and  showed  that  Dr.  Whately,  in  his 
statements  relative  to  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  is  vague  and 
obscure,  erroneous  and  self-contradictory;  and  that  so  far  from 
being  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  been  the  only  logician  who 
has  clearly  displayed  the  true  nature  of  the  science,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  exposition  of  this  nature,  he  is  far  inferior,  not  only  in  per- 
spicuity and  precision,  but  in  truth,  to  the  logicians  of  almost  every 
age  and  country  except  our  own. 

And  here,  taking  a  view  of  what  we  have  already  established, 
I  would  interpolate  some  observations  which  I 

OteerrmtioDs  Inter-  ought  in  my  last  Lecture  to  have  made,  before 
^B^  '^Lwbat  is  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  first  question, 
Logic?  '  — viz..  What  is  Logic?    Logic,  we  have  seen,  is 

exclusively  conversant  about  thought,  —  about 
thought  considered  strictly  as  the  operation  of  Comparison,  or  the 
&cnlty  of  Relations ;  and  thought,  in  this  restricted  signification,  is 
the  cognition  of  any  mental  object  by  another  in  which  it  is  consid- 
ered as  included;  —  in  other  words,  thought  is  the  knowledge  of 
things  under  conceptions.  By  the  way,  I  would 
Tbe^mQmeephon  y^^^^  pauso  to  make  an  observation  upon  the 
word  conception^  and  to  prepare  you  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  term  which  I  mean  hereafter  to  adopt.  You  are 
aware,  irom  what  I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  not  use  conception 
in  the  signification  in  which  it  is  applied  by  Mr.  Stewart.  He 
usurps  it  in  a  very  limited*  meaning,  in  a  meaning  which  is  peculiar 
to  himself  —  viz^  for  the  simple  and  unmodified  representation  of 
an  object  presented  in  Perception.^  Reid,  again,  vacillates  in  the 
signification  he  attaches  to  this  term,  —  using  it  sometimes  as  a 

1  See  LccfvfM  on  MttapkysU*^  lect  xzxiii.  p.  462.  —  £d. 
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fijnonym  for  Imagination,  sometimes  as  comprehending  not  only 

Imagination,  but  Understanding  and  the  object  of  Understanding.^ 

It  is  in  the  latter  relation  alone  that  I  ever  em- 

ttt^*^***"^^*'"***  P^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  ^®  ^^  correct  and  genuine  signi- 
fication, whether  we  regard  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  or  its  general  use  by  philosophers.  Conception^  in  English, 
is  equivalent  to  conceptio  and  conceptua  in  Latin ;  and  these  termsi 
by  the  best  philosophers,  and  the  most  extensive  schools,  have  been 
employed  as  synonymous  for  notion  {notio)^  the  act  or  object  of  the 
Understanding  Proper,  or  Faculty  of  Relations.  So  £&r,  therefore, 
you  are  sufficiently  prepared  not  to  attribute  to  the  word  conception^ 
when  you  hear  it  from  me,  the  meaning  which  it  bears  in  the  philo- 
sophical writings  with  which  you  are  most  likely  to  be  familiar. 
What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  will  be  soon  fully  ex- 
plained in  its  proper  place,  when  we  commence  the  treatment  of 
Logic  itself.  But  what  I  principally  pause  at  present  to  say  is— 
that,  for  the  sake  of  penspicuity,  I  think  it  necessary,  in  reference  to 
this  word,  to  make  the  following  distinction.  The  term  conception^ 
like  perception^  imagination^  etc,  means  two  things,  or  rather  the 
same  thing  in  two  different  relations,  —  relations,  however,  which  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish,  and  to  mark  the  distinction 
by  the  employment  of  distinct  words.  Conception  means  both  the 
act  of  conceiving,  and  the  object  conceived ;  as  perceptio/ij  both  the 
act  of  perceiving,  and  the  thing  perceived ;  imagination^  both  the 
act  of  imagining,  and  what  is  imagined.  Now,  this  is  a  source  of 
great  vagueness  in  our  philosophical  discussions :  have  we  no  means 
of  avoiding  this  inconvenience  ?  I  think  we  have ;  and  that,  too, 
without  committing  any  violence  upon  language.  I  would  propose 
the  following  distinction  :  For  the  act  of  conceiving,  the  term  con^ 
cation  should  be  employed,  and  that  exclusively;  while  for  the 
object  of  conception,  or  that  which  is  conceived,  the  term  conc^ 
should  be  used.*  Concept  is  the  English  of  the  Latin  conceptum^-^ 
id  quod  con4xptum  eat^  —  and  had  it  no  vested  right  as  an  actual 
denizen  of  the  language,  it  has  good  warrant  for  its  naturalization. 
There  are  a  thousand  words  in  English  formed  on  precisely  the 
same  analogy,  zs  precept^  digest^  etc.,  etc.  But  we  have  no  occasion 
to  appeal  to  analogy.  The  term  concept  was  in  common  use  among 
the  older  philosophical  writers  in  English,'  though,  like  many  other 
valuable  expressions  of  these  authors,  it  has  been  overlooked  by  our 

1  See  Uetmru  0%  Mrtaphynet,  leot  xxziil.  p.  Intelligendi."    See  Oceun,  In  Sent.,  1.  L  d.  2, 

462.  —  Ed.  qu.  8;  end  Biel,  1. 1,  d.  8,  q.  5] 

s  See  Biel,  [Tn  Sent,,  1.  i.  dlBt.  2.  qn.  8;  1.  ii.  8  See  Zachaiy  Coke,  Art  of  Logick.  London 

diflt  2,  qu.  2     By  Occam  and  mort  others,  1654,  pp.  11,  101,  et  alibi,-  Gideon  Harvey, 

conaptuM  ii  need  aa  "  id  qnod  terminat  actum  ArcJUiogia  PkUatopkiea  Nova,  or  New  PrineipUs 
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English  lexicographers.  I  may  add,  that  nearly  the  same  fortane 
has  be&Uen  the  term  in  French.  Concept  was  in  ordinary  use  hy 
the  old  French  philosophers,  bat  had  latterly  waxed  obsolete.  It 
has,  however,  I  see,  been  reinstated  in  its  rights  since  the  reawaken- 
ing of  philosophy  in  France ;  and,  in  particular,  it  is  now  em[>loyed 
in  that  language  in  translating  from  the  German  the  term  Begriff. 
I  shall,  therefore,  make  no  scruple  in  using  the  expression  concept 
for  the  object  of  conception,  and  conception  I  shall  exclusively  em- 
ploy to  designate  the  act  of  conceiving.  Whether  it  might  not,  in 
like  manner,  be  proper  to  introduce  the  term  percept  for  the  object 
of  perception,  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Logic,  we  have  seen,  is  ex- 
clusively conversant  about  thought  strictly  so 

Anmiogy  between  denominated,  and  thought  proper,  we  have  seen, 
Logic  mnd  Hatbemat-  jg  ^^^  cognition  of  One  object  of  thought  by  an- 
other, in  or  under  which  it  b  mentally  included ; 
— in  other  words,  thought  is  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  through  a 
concept  or  general  notion,  or  of  one  notion  through  another.  In 
thought,  all  that  we  think  about  is  considered  either  as  something 
containing,  or  as  something  contained ;  —  in  other  words,  every  pro- 
cess of  thought  is  only  a  cognition  of  the  necessary  relations  of  our 
concepts.  This  being  the  case,  it  need  not  move  our  wonder  that 
Logic,  within  its  proper  sphere,  is  of  such  irrefragable  certainty, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  revolutions  of  philosophical  doctrines, 
it  has  stood  not  only  unshattered  but  unshaken.  In  this  respect, 
Logic  and  Mathematics  stand  alone  among  the  sciences,  and  their 
peculiar  certainty  flows  from  the  same  source.  Both  are  conversant 
about  the  relations  of  certain  a  priori  forms  of  intelligence:— 
Mathematics  about  the  necessary  forms  of  Imagination;  Logic  about 
the  necessary  forms  of  Understanding ;  Mathematics  about  the  re- 
lations of  our  representations  of  objects,  as  out  of  each  other  in 
space  and  time ;  Logic  about  the  relations  of  our  concepts  of  ob- 
jects, as  in  or  under  each  other,  that  is,  as,  in  different  relations, 
respectively  containing  and  contained.  Both  are  thus  demonstra- 
tive or  absolutely  certain  sciences  only  as  each  develops  what  is 
given  —  what  is  given  as  necessary,  in  the  mind  itself  The  laws 
of  Logic  are  grounded  on  the  mere  possibility  of  a  knowledge 
through  the  concepts  of  the  Understanding,  and  through  these  we 
know  only  by  comprehending  the  many  under  the  one.  Concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  objects  delivered  by  the  Subsidiary  Faculties 

of  PkOosopkf.  Loud.  1068,  P.  i.,  b.  ii.,  c.  4,  p.     Baynes,  New  Jnalttk  ^  Logical  Forms,  pp.  6, 
22.  For  aererml  antboritics  for  tbe  use  of  thit     e,note.  — fiD. 
term  among  Uie  older  £nf  Itob  logioiana,  tee 
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to  the  Elaborative,  Logic  pronounces  nothing,  bnt  restricts  its  con- 
sideration to  the  laws  according  to  which  their  agreement  or  disa- 
greement is  affirmed.^ 
It  is  of  itself  manifest  that  every  science  must  obey  the  laws  of 
Logic     If  it  does  not,  such  pretended  science 
Logic  is  thenegiitiTe      j^  ^^^  founded  on  reflection,  and  is  only  an  irra- 

condition  of  truth.  ,  .  ^  j 

tional  absurdity.  All  inference,  evolution,  con- 
catenation, is  conducted  on  logical  principles  —  principles  which 
are  ever  valid,  ever  imperative,  ever  the  same.  But  an  extension 
of  any  science  through  Logic  is  absolutely  impossible ;  for  by  con- 
forming to  logical  canons  we  acquire  no  knowledge  —  receive  noth- 
ing new,  but  are  only  enabled  to  render  what  is  already  obtained 
more  intelligible,  by  analysis  and  arrangement.  Logic  is  only  the 
negative  condition  of  truth.*  To  attempt  by  a  mere  logical  knowl- 
edge to  amplify  a  science,  is  an  absurdity  as  great  as  if  we  should 
attempt  by  a  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  laws  of  a  language  to 
discover  what  was  written  in  this  language,  without  a  perusal  of  the 
several  writings  themselves.  But  though  Logic  cannot  extend, 
cannot  amplify  a  science  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  progress  of  science. 
The  progress  of  the  sciences  consists  not  merely  in  the  accumulation 
of  new  matter,  but  likewise  in  the  detection  of  the  relations  subsist- 
ing among  the  materials  accumulated ;  and  the  reflective  abstraction 
by  which  this  is  effected,  must  not  only  follow  the  laws  of  Logic, 
but  is  most  powerfully  cultivated  by  the  habits  of  logical  study. 
In  these  intercalary  observations  I  have,  however,  insensibly  en- 
croached upon  the  second  question, — What  is  the  Utility  of  Logic? 
On  this  question  I  now  dictate  the  following  paragraph : 

T  rV.  As  the  rules  of  Logic  do  not  regard  the  matter  but 

only  the  form  of  thought,  the  Utility  of 

Par.  IV.  TTtuity  of      Logic  must,  in  like  manner,  be  viewed  as 

limited  to  its  influence  on  our  manner  of 

thinking,  and  not  sought  for  in  any  effect  it  can  exert  upon 

what  we  think  about.    It  is,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  not  to 

be  considered  useful  as  a  Material  Instrument,  that  is,  as  a  mean 

of  extending  our  knowledge  by  the  discovery  of  new  truths ; 

but  merely  as  a  Formal  Instrument,  that  is,  as  a  mean  by  which 

knowledge,  already  acquired,  may  be  methodized  into  the  form 

accommodated  to  the  conditions  of  our  understanding.     In  the 

second  place,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Medicine  of  the  mind 

1  Cf.  Bacbmann,  Lof^^  Einleitnng,  {  20.        <  [AnoUIon,  Jbiait  PIOoMiiiJU^iiM,  t  U.  p. 
Edit.  1828.— Ed.  291.] 
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to  the  extent  of  remedying  the  various  errors  which  originate 
in  the  natnre  of  the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  but  merely  to 
the  extent  of  purging  the  mind  of  those  errors  which  arise 
from  inconsequence  and  confusion  in  thinking.^ 

Logic,  however,  is  still  of  eminent  utility,  not  only  as  presenting 
to  us  the  most  interesting  object  of  contemplation  in  the  mechanism 
of  human  thought,  but  as  teaching  how,  in  many  relations,  to  dis- 
criminate truth  from  error,  and  how  to  methodize  our  knowledge 
into  system;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  turning  the  mind  upon 
itself  it  affords  to  our  higher  faculties  one  of  their  most  invigorating 
exercises.  Another  utility  is,  that  Logic  alone  affords  us  the  means 
requisite  to  accomplish  a  rational  criticism,  and  to  communicate  its 
results. 

What  is  now  summarily  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  I 
illustrated,  in  my  last  Lecture,  in  detail,  —  in  so  far  as  it  was  requis- 
ite to  disencumber  the  real  value  of  our  science  from  those  false 
utilities  which,  in  place  of  enhancing  its  worth  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  have,  in  fact,  mainly  contributed  to  reduce  the  common 
estimate  of  its  importance  far  beneath  the  truth.  I  now  proceed 
to  terminate  what  I  have  to  say  under  this  head  by  a  few  words,  in 
exposition  of  what  renders  the  cultivation  of  Logic  —  of  genuine 
logic  —  one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  of  our  studies. 

"Admitting,  therefore,  that  this  science  teaches  nothing  new, — 

that  it  neither  extends  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 

Loffe  girem  u,  to  a      edge,  nor  unfolds  the  mysteries  which  lie  beyond 

eeftain  extent,  domin-  «  « 

JonOTcrourthooghta.  *"®  compass  of  the  reflective  intellect,  —  and 
that  it  only  investigates  the  immutable  laws  to 
which  the  mind  in  thinking  is  subjected,  still,  inasmuch  as  it  devel- 
ops the  application  of  these  laws,  it  bestows  on  us,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  dominion  over  our  thoughts  themselves.  And  is  it  nothing 
to  watch  the  secret  workshop  in  which  nature  fabricates  cognitions 
and  thoughts,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of  self-conscious- 
ness, to  the  end  that,  having  learnt  to  know  ourselves,  we  may  be 
qualified  rightly  to  understand  all  else  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  seize  the 
helm  of  thought,  and  to  be  able  to  turn  it  at  our  will  ?  For,  through 
a  research  into  the  laws  of  thinking,  Logic  gives  us,  in  a  certain 
sort)  a  possession  of  the  thoughts  themselves.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  mind  of  man  is,  like  the  universe  of  matter,  governed  by 
eternal  laws,  and  follows,  even  without  consciousness,  the  invari- 
able canons  of  its  nature.    But  to  know  and  understand  itself  and 

1  Cf.  Krog,  Lagik,  $  9.— Ed. 
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out  of  the  boundless  chaos  of  phaenomena  presented  to  the  senses 
to  form  concepts,  through  concepts  to  reduce  that  chaos  to  harmony 
and  arrangement,  and  thus  to  establish  the  dominion  of  intelligence 
over  the  universe  of  existence,  —  it  is  this  alone  which  constitutes 
man's  grand  and  distinctive  preeminence.''  *  **  Man,"  says  the  great 
Pascal, "  is  but  a  reed,  —  the  very  frailest  in  nature ;  but  he  is  a  reed 
that  thinks.  It  needs  not  that  the  whole  universe  should  arm  to 
crush  him.  He  dies  from  an  exhalation,  from  a  drop  of  water.  But 
should  the  universe  conspire  to  crush  him,  man  would  still  be  nobler 
than  that  by  which  he  falls ;  for  he  knows  that  he  dies ;  and  of  tho 
victory  which  the  universe  has  over  him,  the  universe  knows  noth- 
ing.    Thus  our  whole  dignity  consists  in  thought Let 

us  labor,  then,  to  think  aright;  this  is  the  foundation  of  morality."  * 

In  the  world  of  sense,  illusive  appearances  hover  around  us  like 
evil  spirits;   unreal  dreams  mingle  themselves 

Supplicate  part  the      ^-^i^  j^g^j  knowledge;  the  accustomed  assumes 

eiiterion  of  truth  from  ,        ,  «  .  •■     «  .     . 

^„QP  the  character  of  certainty ;  and  the  associations 

of  thought  are  mistaken  for  the  connections  of 
existence.  We  thus  require  a  criterion  to  discriminate  tnith  from 
error ;  and  this  criterion  is,  in  part  at  least,  supplied  to  us  by  Logic. 
Logic  teaches  us  to  analyze  the  concrete  masses  of  our  knowledge 
into  its  elements,  and  thus  gives  us  a  clear  and  distinct  apprehension 
of  its  parts,  it  teaches  us  to  think  consistently  and  with  method,  and 
it  teaches  us  how  to  build  up  our  accumulated  knowledge  into  a  firm 
and  harmonious  edifice.'  "  The  study  of  logic  is  as  necessary  for 
correct  thinking,  as  the  study  of  grammar  is  for  correct  speaking ; 
were  it  not  otherwise  and  in  itself  an  interesting  study  to  inves- 
tigate the  mechanism  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  marvellous 
processes  of  thought.  They,  at  least,  who  are  familiar  with  this 
mechanism,  are  less  exposed  to  the  coveit  fiiUacies  which  so  easily 
delude  those  unaccustomed  to  an  analysis  of  these  processes."^ 
But  it  is  not  only  by  affording  knowledge  and  skill  that  Logic  is 
thus  useful ;  it  is  perhaps  equally  conducive  to 

d!^!l^^  ^  ^°'  ^^®  ®^"^®  ®"^  ^y  bestowing  power.  The  retor- 
sion of  thought  upon  itself — the  thinking  of 
thought  —  is  a  vigorous  effort,  and,  consequently,  an  invigorating 
exercise  of  the  Understanding ;  and  as  the  understanding  is  the  in- 
strument of  all  scientific,  of  all  philosophical,  speculation,  Logic,  by 
preeminently  cultivating  the  understanding,  in  this  respect  likewise 

1  [Helnrieh  Richter],  [  £/W  den  Ofgenstand  Faug^re.)    Compare    Di$cu$nan$,    p.  811.— 

mut  d*n  Vmfimg  der  Logik,  pp.  8,  4,  Leipsio,  Ed. 

1825.  —  Ed.)  8  Cf.  Bichter,  Logik,  pp.  6,  6, 12.  —Ed. 

S  FmuiUt  P.  i.  art.  ir.  i  6,  (vol.  IL  p.  84.  e<L  4  Krug,  Logik,  f  9,  p.  28.  —  £d. 
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vindicates  its  ancient  title  to  be  viewed  as  the  best  preparatory  dis- 
cipline for  Philosophy  and  the  sciences  at  large. 

There  is,  however,  one  utility  which,  thoagh  of  a  subordinate 
kind,  I  must  not  omit,  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in- 
sisted on  by  any  logical  writer.  In  reference  to  this,  I  give  you  the 
following  paragraph : 

^  Y.  But  Logic  is  further  useful  as  affording  a  Nomenclature 

of  the  laws  by  which  lec^itimate  thinkine 

z.offie.-M  aflbrdinc      18  govcmcd,  and  of  the  violation  of  these 

•  aotMitiflo  BOBM&oia.      la^g^  through  which  thought  becomes  vicious 

or  null. 

lUastntioB.  It  is  said,  in  Hudibras,^ — 

"  That  all  a  Rhetorician's  rules 
Serve  only  bat  to  name  his  tools;  '* 

and  it  may  be  safely  confessed  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  utili- 
ties of  Rhetoric  A  mere  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Rhetoric  can 
no  more  enable  us  to  compose  well,  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  Logic  can  enable  us  to  think  well.  There  is  required  from 
nature,  in  both,  the  faculty ;  but  this  faculty  must,  in  both  depart- 
ments, be  cultivated  by  an  assiduous  and  also  a  well-directed  exer- 
cise; that  is,  in  the  one,  the  powers  of  Comparison  must  be  ex- 
ercised according  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  Rhetoric,  in  the  other, 
according  to  the  rules  of  a  sound  Logic.  In  so  far,  therefore,  the 
utility  of  either  science  is  something  more  than  a  mere  naming  of 
their  tools.  But  the  naming  of  their  tools, 
^poftaace of  a»ci-      ^j^      ^  .^  itself  of  little  value,  is  valuable  as  the 

CDtlflc  BomeDClatDre.  °  ^ 

condition  of  an  important  function,  which,  with- 
out this,  could  not  be  performed.  Words  do  not  give  thoughts ;  but 
without  words,  thoughts  could  not  be  fixed,  limited,  and  expressed. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  general,  the  essential  condition  of  all  think- 
ing, worthy  of  the  name.  Now,  what  is  true  of  human  thought  in 
general,  is  true  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  particular.  The  nomencla- 
ture in  these  sciences  is  the  nomenclature  of  certain  general  analy- 
ses and  distinctions,  which  express  to  the  initiated,  in  a  single  word, 
what  the  uninitiated  could  (supposing  —  what  is  not  probable  — 
that  he  could  perform  the  relative  processes)  neither  understand  nor 
express  without  a  tedious  and  vague  periphrasis ;  while,  in  his  hands, 
it  would  assume  only  the  appearance  of  a  particular  observation,  in- 
stead of  a  particular  instance  of  a  general  and  acknowledged  rule. 
To  take  a  very  simple  example :  there  is  in  Logic  a  certain  sophism, 

1  p.  Cant  L  89.— Ed. 
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or  act  of  illegal  interference,  bj  which  two  things  are,  perhaps  in  a 
very  concealed  and  circuitous  manner,  made  to 

Example.  '' 

prove  each  other.  Now,  the  man  unacquainted 
with  Logic  may  perhaps  detect  and  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy ; 
but  how  will  he  expose  it?  He  must  enter  upon  a  long  state- 
ment and  explanation,  and  after  much  labor  to  himself  and  others, 
he  probably  does  not  make  his  objection  clear  and  demonstrative 
after  all.  But  between  those  acquainted  with  Logic,  the  whole 
matter  would  be  settled  in  two  words.  It  would  be  enough  to  say 
and  show  that  the  inference  in  question  involved  a  circulus  in  con- 
cludendoy  and  the  refutation  is  at  once  understood  and  admitted.  It 
is  in  like  manner  that  one  lawyer  will  express  to  another  the  ratio 
decidendi  of  a  case  in  a  single  technical  expression ;  while  their 
clients  will  only  perplex  themselves  and  others  in  their  attempts  to 
set  forth  the  merits  of  their  cause.  Now,  if  Logic  did  nothing  more 
than  establish  a  certain  number  of  decided  and  decisive  rules  in 
reasoning,  and  afford  us  brief  and  precise  expressions  by  which 
to  bring  particular  cases  under  these  general  rules,  it  would  confer 
on  all  who  in  any  way  employ  their  intellect  —  that  is,  on  the  culti- 
vatora  of  every  human  science  —  the  most  important  obligation. 
For  it  is  only  in  the  possession  of  such  established  rules,  and  of  such 
a  technical  nomenclature,  that  we  can  accomplish,  with  facility,  and 
to  an  adequate  extent,  a  criticism  of  any  work  of  reasoning.  Logi- 
cal language  is  thus,  to  the  general  reasoner,  what  the  notation  of 
Arithmetic,  and  still  more  of  Algebra,  is  to  the  mathematician. 
Both  enable  us  to  comprehend  and  express,  in  a  few  significant  sym- 
bols, what  would  otherwise  overpower  us  by  their  complexity ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  nothing  would  contribute  more  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
tend the  faculty  of  reasoning,  than  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  and  language  of  Logic,  —  an  advantage  extending  indeed  to 
every  department  of  knowledge,  but  more  especially  of  importance 
to  those  professions  which  are  occupied  in  inference,  and  conversant 
with  abstract  matter,  such  as  Theology  and  Law. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  third  of  the  preliminary  questions  —  viz.. 

How  is  Logic  divided  ?  Now,  it  is  manifest  that 
Lori         ^    *"  **        tijjg  question  may  be  viewed  in  two  relations ; 

for,  in  asking  how  is  Logic  divided,  we  either 
mean  how  many  kinds  are  there  of  Logic,  or  into  how  many  con- 
stituent parts  is  it  distributed  ?  ^  We  may  consider  Logic  either  as 
a  universal,  or  as  an  integrate,  whole. 


1  Division  of  Logic  Into  Natural  and  Artificial,  inept 

**  He  hit!  each  point  with  native  foree  of  mind, 
Wlillat  puxxled  Logic  ftnigglea  ftr  bcltinA." 

Cf.  Krngi  Logik,  p.  29.    Troxler,  LofUe,  i.  48. 
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It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  former  question  first ;  for,  before 
proceeding  to  show  what  are  the  parts  of  which 

Lo  ic  **  *        *  \ogic  is  made  up,  it  is  requisite  previously  to 

determine  what  the  logic  is  of  which  these  parts 

are  the  components.    Under  the  former  head,  I  therefore  give  you 

the  following : 

%  YI.  Logic,  considered  as  a  Genus  or  Class,  may,  in  differ- 
ent relations,  be  divided  into  different  Spe- 
reuuoTlo  t^mJl      ^^^^'    ^^^^  ^»  ^^^  ^^st  placc,  coDsidcred  by 
ia  objeotivo  and  Sub-      relation  to  the  mind  or  thinking  subject, 
^*"**^**  Logic  is  divided  into  Objective  and  Subjec- 

tive, or,  in  the  language  of  some  older  authors,  into  Logica 
systematica  and  Logica  habitiuzlis} 

By  Objective  or  Systematic  Lo^c  is  meant  that  complement  of 
doctrines  of  which  the  science  of  Logic  is  made 

Explication.  i       o    i  .        •  ▼▼  i  •        i   -r       .      . 

up ;  by  Subjective  or  Habitual  Logic  is  meant 
the  speculative  knowledge  of  these  doctrines  which  any  individual, 
(as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle)  may  possess,  and  the  practical  dex- 
terity with  which  he  is  able  to  apply  them. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  both  these  Logics,  or,  rather,  Logic  con- 
sidered in  this  twofold  relation,  ought  to  be  pro- 
Both  them   Logics      posed  to  himself  by  an  academical  instructor, 
tt  tol  rad^of To^c^      ^®  "^"^*'  therefore,  neglect  neither.    Logic  con- 
inctnctioii.  sidercd  as  a  system  of  rules,  is  only  valuable  as 

a  mean  towards  logic  considered  as  a  habit  of 
the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  a  logical  instructor  ought  not  to  think 
that  he  fulfils  his  duty  —  that  he  accomplishes  all  that  he  is  called 
on  to  perform  —  if  he  limit  himself  to  the  mere  enouncement  of  a 
code  of  doctrine,  leaving  his  pupils  to  turn  his  instructions  to  theii* 
own  account  as  best  they  may.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  bound  to  rec- 
ollect that  he  should  be  something  more  than  a  book ;  that  he  ought 
not  only  himself  to  deliver  the  one  Logic,  but  to  take  care  that  his 
pupils  acquire  the  other.  The  former,  indeed,  he  must  do  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  latter;  but  if  he  considers  the  systematic  logic  which 
he  pronounces,  as  of  any  value,  except  in  so  far  as  his  pupils  convert 
it  into  an  habitual  logic,  he  understands  nothing  of  the  character  of 
the  function  which  he  attempts  to  perform.    It  is,  therefore,  incum- 

1  See  Timpler,  p.  877;  Yosfiiafl,  p.  217;  Pa-  yarioas  divisions  of  Logic,  see  Tixnpler,  Logu 

eios.    [LogUtB   iSystema,  authore  M.   CUmetUi  ea  Systema^  1.  i.  c.   1,  q.  13—20,  p.  40—56, 

TtmpUro,  Hanovise,  1612.    Vossius,  De  Natura  Gisbert   ab   Isendoorn,   Effata    Pkilosajth'ua^ 

Jbtium^  I.  It.  Sht  de  Logica,  c.  ix.  Pacius,  In  [Cent.  i.  f  61—63,  p.  95  «l  *eg.,  ed.  DaventriiB 

AH7»*9mXRvogfn,  p.  2,ed.  Francof,1697.  On  1648.  — Ed.] 
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bent  on  an  academical  instructor,  to  do  what  in  him  lies  to  induce 
bu3  pupils,  by  logical  exercise,  to  digest  ivhat  is  presented  to  them 
as  an  objective  system  into  a  subjective  habit.  Logic,  therefore,  in 
both  these  relations  belongs  to  us,  and  neither  can  be  neglected 
without  compromising  the  utility  of  a  course  like  the  present. 

T  VII.  In  the  second  place,  by  relation  to  its  application  or 

non-application  to  objects,  Logic  is  divided 

^t^il^  ^^\'  ^      into  Abstract  or  General,  and  into  Concrete 

reiaiion  to  oigootSt  la  ' 

Abstraot  or  omarai,  or  Special.  The  former  of  these  is  called, 
and  concreta  or  Spa-  ^yy  the  Greek  Aristotelians,  ^akucrucri  x^ 
irpay/ianov,  and,  by  the  Arabian  and  Latin 
schoolmen,  Logica  docens;  while  the  latter  is  denominated,  by 
the  Greeks,  SuiKucTucti  ly  XP^^  '^^  yvfivwruf,  vpay/mriMiiv  ^  by  the 
Arabians  and  Latins,  Logica  tttena. 

Abstract  Logic  considers  the  laws  of  thought  as  potentially  appli- 
cable to  the  objects  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  but 
^      "**  as  not  actually  applied  to  those  of  any ;  Con- 

crete Logic  considers  these  laws  in  their  actual  and  immediate  appli- 
cation to  the  object-matter  of  this  or  that  particular  science.  The 
former  of  these  is  one,  and  alone  belongs  to  philosophy,  whereas 
the  latter  is  as  multiform  as  the  arts  and  sciences  to  which  it  is 
relative.^ 

This  division  of  Logic  does  not  remount  to  Aristotle,  but  it  is 

found  in  his  most  ancient  commentator,  Alexan- 

This  dfyision  of  Logic      ^^^  ^^  Aphrodisian,  and,  after  him,  in  most  of 

remounts  to  Alexan-  ,  ,        ^r^        ,      ■-■       .   .  * ,  -.         -n 

der  the  Aphrodisian.  ^**®  Other  Greek  Logicians.  Alexander  illus- 
trates the  opposition  of  the  logic  divorced  from 
things  (xttipts  wpayfiaTioVf — rebus  aviUsa)^  to  the  logic  applied  to 
things  (cv  xPW^''  '^^  yv/Ajfoxrug.  irpayfianuiv,  —  rebus  appliccUa)^  by  a 
simile.  ^'The  former,  he  says,  ^may  be  resembled  to  a  geometrical 
figure,  say  a  triangle,  when  considered  abstractly  and  in  itself; 
whereas  the  latter  may  be  resembled  to  the  same  triangle,  as  con- 
cretely existing  in  this  or  that  particular  matter :  for  a  triangle  con- 
sidered in  itself  is  ever  one  and  the  same ;  but  viewed  in  relation  to 
its  matter,  it  varies  according  to  the  variety  of  that  matter ;  for  it 
is  different  as  it  is  of  silver,  gold,  lead  —  as  it  is  of  wood,  of  stone, 
etc.*    The  same  holds  good  of  Logic.    General  or  Abstract  Logic 


1  See  Krog,  p.  27  [Logik,  i  10,  Anm.  —  Ed.]  ganvm,  p.  28.  q.  r.  f  2.    ^  Alexander  Aphro- 

s  [laendoonii  ^ata^  Cent.  1.  55;   Crelllus,  dipieneis*  Logicam  illam  abjanctam  eimilem 

Isagoge  Logira^  p.  12.]     The  iPustration  is  e«<miiit  fl<;nne  geometrleae,  utpote  triangulo, 

flilly  given  by  Balforeus,  OnnmtfUariiu  in  Of"  dum  iu  ae  et  per  se  spectatnr;  Logicam  rero 
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is  always  one  and  the  same ;  bnt  as  applied  to  this  or  to  that  object 
of  consideration,  it  appears  multiform.''  So  &r  Alexander.  This 
appearance  of  multiformity  I  may,  however,  add,  is  not  real ;  for 
the  mind  has  truly  only  one  mode  of  thinking,  one  mode  of  reason- 
ing, one  mode  of  conducting  itself  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
whatever  may  be  the  object  on  which  it  exercises  itself  Logic 
may  therefore  be  again  well  compared  to  the 
oaMedbj  comp  authority  of  an  universal  empire  —  of  an  em- 
pire governing  the  world  by  common  laws.  In 
such  a  dominion  there  are  many  provinces,  various  regions,  and  dif> 
ferent  pnefectures.  There  is  one  prsefect  in  Asia,  another  in  Europe, 
a  third  in  Afnca,  and  each  is  decorated  by  different  titles ;  but  each 
governs  and  is  governed  by  the  common  laws  of  the  empire  con- 
fided to  his  administration.  The  nature  of  General  Logic  may 
likewise  be  illustrated  by  another  comparison.  The  Thames,  for 
instance  in  passing  London,  is  a  single  river, — is  one  water, — but  is 
there  applied  to  many  and  different  uses.  It  is  employed  for  drink- 
ing, for  cooking,  for  brewing,  for  washing,  for  irrigation,  for  naviga- 
tion, etc  In  like  manner,  Logic  in  itself  is  one :  as  a  science  or 
an  art,  it  is  single ;  but,  in  its  applications,  it  is  of  various  and  multi- 
form use  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  conversant  be  it  with 
necessary,  or  be  it  with  contingent  matter.  Or  further,  to  take  the 
example  of  a  cognate  science,  if  any  one  were  to  lay  down  different 
grammars  of  a  tongue,  as  that  may  be  applied  to  the  different  pur- 
poses of  life,  he  would  be  justly  derided  by  all  grammarians,  indeed 
by  all  men ;  for  who  is  there  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  there 
is  but  one  granunar  of  the  same  language  in  all  its  various  applica^ 
tions?^ 

Thus,  likewise,  there  is  only  one  method  of  reasoning,  which  all 
the  sciences  indifferently  employ ;  and  although  men  are  severally 
occupied  in  different  pursuits,  and  although  one  is,  therefore,  entitled 
a  Theologian,  another  a  Jurist,  a  third  a  Physician,  and  so  on,  each 

eniB  rebttt  ooi^iinetun  timnem  eldem  tri-  l  See  BamI  8ek.,  p.  850,  [P.  Bami  Sehota  in 

angnlo  huic  aat  fill  nuaeite  iropreasa    Nam  lAberaUM  Artes^  Basileae,  1578.    "  Unue  est  La- 

triangali  fa  ae  nna  est  et  eadem  ratio;  at  pro  tetJs  Sequana,  ad  multos  tamen  nsos  et  varioe 

Yarfetate  materte  varia.    Aliod  enim  est  ar-  aocommodatas,  lavandnm,  aqnandum,  vehen- 

gentpum,  aliad  anrenm,  aliad  ligneam,  lapi-  dam,  Irrigandnm,  coqaendam :  sic  una  eat 

deoDL,  ant  plumbvam/*  The  pamage  referred  Logics,  varif  et  maltipHcis  ntns,  in  propoai* 

to  is  probably  one  in  the  Commentary  on  the  tione  neoessaria,  probabili,  captioea;  ars  ta- 

Bior  Amaljftiea^  p.  2,  ed.  Aid.    The  distinction  men  una.    Si  Grammaticas  tres  allqnis  inep* 

itself;  thoagli  not  the  illustration,  is  given  tos  nobis  instltnat,  nnam  oirilem,  alteram 

more  exactly  in  the  language  of  the  text  by  agrertem,  tertiam  de  vitis  amborum,  merito 


!  of  the  later  commentators.    See  the  In-  rideatur  a  Grammaticis  omnibus,  qui  unam 

trodnetlons  of  Ammonius  to  the  Quegor%e$^  Grammatfoam  norunt  omnium  ^usdem  Un- 

and  of  PhilopODoa  to  the  Prior  Jnafytics,^  guc  hominnmcommunenL"— £d.] 
Ed.] 
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employs  the  same  processes,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  laws,  of 

thought.    Logic  itself  is,  therefore,  widely  differ- 

Generai   Logio  iB      ent  from  the  usc  —  the  application  of  Logic. 

alone   one;    Special      For  Logio  is  astrictcd  to  no  determinate  matter, 

Logio  is  manifold,  and        -        ,*'         __  „,.',,. 

part  of  the  scienoe  in      '^^^  ^  extended  to  all  that  IS  the  object  of  reason 
whicti  it  is  applied.  and  intelligence.    The  use  of  Logic,  on  the  con- 

trary, although  potentially  applicable  to  ev- 
ery matter,  is  always  actually  manifested  by  special  reference  to 
some  one.  In  point  of  fact.  Logic,  in  its  particidar  applications,  no 
longer  remains  logic,  but  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  art  or  sci- 
ence in  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  Logic,  applied  to  the  objects  of 
geometry,  is  nothing  else  than  Geometry;  Logic,  applied  to  the 
objects  of  physics,  nothing  else  than  Natural  Philosophy.  We  have, 
indeed,  certain  treatises  of  Logic  in  reference  to  different  sciences, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  something  more  than  these  sciences  them- 
selves. For  example :  we  have  treatises  on  Legal  Logic,  etc ;  but 
such  treatises  are  only  introductions  —  only  methodologies  of  the 
art  or  science  to  which  they  relate.  For  such  special  logics  only 
exhibit  the  mode  in  which  a  determinate  matter  or  object  of  sci- 
ence, the  knowledge  of  which  is  presupposed,  must  be  treated,  the 
conditions  which  regulate  the  certainty  of  inferences  in  that  mat- 
ter, and  the  methods  by  which  our  knowledge  of  it  may  be  con- 
structed into  a  scientific  whole.  Special  Logic  is  thus  not  a  sin- 
gle discipline,  not  the  science  of  the  universal  laws  of  thought,  but 
a  congeries  of  disciplines,  as  numerous  as  there  are  special  sciences 
in  which  it  may  be  applied.  Abstract  or  Greneral  Logic,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  virtue  of  its  universal  character,  can  only  and  alone  be 
one;  and  can  exclusively  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
science.    This,  therefore,  likewise  exclusively  concerns  us. 


LECTURE    IV. 

INTKODUCTION. 
LOGIC— ni.    ITS  DIVISIONS— PURE  AND  MODIFIED. 

Ik  my  last  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  consideration  of  the  sec- 
ond introductory  question,  touching  the  Utilities  of  Logic,  I  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  third  introductory  question, — 
What  are  the  Divisions  of  Logic  ?  and  stated 
to  you  the  two  most  general  classifications  of  this  science.  Of 
these,  the  firet  is  the  division  of  Logic  into  Objective  and  Subjec- 
tive, or  Systematic  and  Habitual;  the  second  is  its  division  into 
General  and  Special,  or  Abstract  and  Concrete. 

To  speak  only  of  the  latter.  Abstract  or  General  Logic  is  logic 
viewed  as  treating  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought,  without  respect 
to  any  particular  matter.  Concrete  or  Special  Logic  is  logic  viewed 
as  treating  of  these  laws  in  relation  to  a  certain  matter,  and  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  end  of  some  determinate  science.  The  former  of 
these  is  one,  and  belongs  alone  to  philosophy,  that  is,  to  the  science 
of  the  universal  principles  of  knowledge ;  the  latter  is  as  manifold 
as  the  sciences  to  which  it  is  subservient,  and  of  which  it,  in  fact, 
constitutes  a  part,  —  viz.,  their  Methodology.  This  division  of 
logic  is  given,  but  in  different  terms,  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians  and 
by  the  Latin  schoolmen.  The  Greek  division  does  not  remount  to 
Aristotle,  but  it  is  found  in  his  earliest  expositor,  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  and  he  was  probably  not  the  first  by  whom  it  was 
enounced.  It  is  into  BtaXeKTucrj  x<*>p^?  Trpayfuxrcov,  I^ogica  rebus  avuhoy 
that  is,  Logic  merely  formal.  Logic  apart  from  things;  in  other 
words,  abstract  from  all  particular  matter;  and  SuaXeKrucrj  cv  XRW^*- 
Kol  yviu^QXTiq.  vpayfiaTtav^  Logtca  rebus  appUcato^  that  is.  Logic  as  used 
and  exercised  upon  things;  in  other  words,  as  applied  to  certain 
special  objects. 

This  distinction  of  Logic  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians  seems  alto- 
gether unknown  to  modern  logicians.  The  division  of  Logic  by  the 
scholastic  Aristotelians  is  the  same  with  the  preceding,  but  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are  less  precise  and  unambiguous, 
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This  division  is  into  the  Logica  doeens  and  Logxca  tOens,    The 
Xogica  doeens  is  explained  as  logic  considered  as  an  abstract  the- 
ory,—  as  a  preceptive  system  of  rules, — **que  tradit  praBcepta;"  — 
the  Logica  uteris^  as  logic  considered  as  a  concrete  practice,  —  as  an 
application  of  these  rules  to  use,  —  ^  quie  utitur  prsBceptis."  ^ 
This  scholastic  division  of  Logic  into  doeens  and  utens  has,  I  see, 
been  noticed  by  some  of  the  more  modem  au- 
The  dWision  of  Loff-      thors ;  but  it  has  been  altogether  mistaken,  which 
Sea  dooen*,  and  Ia^      .^  would  not  have  been,  had  these  authors  been 

ka  utens,  mistaken  bj  ... 

some  modern  authors.  aware  of  the  meaning  in  which  the  terms  were 
employed,  and  had  they  not  been  ignorant  of 
the  more  explicit  expression  of  it  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  the  terms 
doeens  and  lUens  are  employed  by  Wolf  to  mark  a  distinction  not 
the  same  as  that  which  they  designate  in  the  scholastic  logic,  and 
as  the  Wolfian  distinction  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism,  the 
terms  themselves  have  been  repudiated  by  those  who  were  not 
aware  that  there  was  an  older  and  a  more  valid  division  which 
they  alone  properly  expressed.*  Wolf  makes  the  Logiea  doeens^ 
the  mere  knowledge  of  the  rules :  the  Logica  tUens^  the  habit  or 
dexterity  of  applying  them.  This  distinction  of  General  and  Spe- 
cial logic,  Wolf  and  the  Wolfian  logicians,  likewise,  denote  by  that 
of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Logic*  These  terms  are  in  themselves 
by  no  means  a  bad  expression  of  the  distinction  ;  but  those  by  whom 
they  were  employed,  unfortunately  did  not  limit  their  Practical 
Logic  to  what  I  have  defined  as  Special,  for  under  Practical  they 
included  not  only  Special,  but  likewise  Modified  Logic,  of  which 
we  are  now  to  speak. 

Having  explained,  then,  this  primary  division  of  Logic  into  Gen- 
eral and  Special,  and  stated  that  General  Logic,  as  alone  a  branch 
of  philosophy,  is  alone  the  object  of  our  consideration ;  I  proceed 
to  give  the  division  of  General  Logic  into  two  great  species,  or 
rather  parts,  —  viz.,  into  Pure  or  Abstract,  and  Modified  or  Con- 
crete. 

IT  VIIL  In  the  third  place,  considered  by 
Par.  vm.  oenarai      reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which 

Iiogio,   divided    into         ..  .  .         ,  «        . 

Pure  and  Modified.  ^^  ^au  comc  mto  excrcisc  by  us.  Logic  — 

Logic  General  or  Abstract  —  is  divided  into 

Pure  and  Modified ;  —  a  division,  however,  which  is  perhaps 

1  SmigUrii  Logica,  Disp.  il.  q.  ri.  For  scho-  «  Wolf,  PhiUuephia  BationaHM,  H  8i  9*  10, 12. 

lasticauthoritie?,  see  Aquinas,  All  r.JUeiaii*.,  —Ed.     [Cf.   Stattler,  Sauter,  and  Mako,] 

loot.  iv.  Scotus,  Stiper  Univ.  Porphyrii,  q.  i.  —  [Stattler,  Logica,  f  18,  p.  12;  Sauter,  PotitionfM 

Ed.  Logiea,  P.  I.  and  II,  1778 ;  Itutit.  Log^  P  I.  and 

S  [As  Kmg]  [nee  his  Logih,  §  11,  p.  80.  Com>  II.  1790;  Paulus  Ifako  de  Kerek-Gede,  Comp. 

pare  Kant,  Logik,  Einleitong,  ii.  —  £d.]  Log.  butU,  P.  I.  and  II.,  4Ui  edit.,  177a  — £i>.] 
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rather  the  distribution  of  a  science  into  its  parts  than  of  a  genns 
into  its  species.  Pure  Logic  considers  the  laws  of  thought 
proper,  as  contained  a  priori  in  the  nature  of  pure  intelligence 
itself  Modified  Logic,  again,  exhibits  these  laws  as  modified 
in  their  actual  applications  by  certain  general  circumstahces 
external  and  internal,  contingent  in  themselves,  but  by  which 
human  thought  is  always  more  or  less  influenced  in  its  mani- 
festations.^ 

Pure  Logic  considers  Thought  Proper  simply  and  in  itself  and 
apart  from  the  various  circumstances  by  which 
it  may  be  affected  in  its  actual  application.    Hu- 
man thought,  it  is  evident,  is  not  exerted  except  by  men  and  indi- 
vidual men.     By  men,  thought  is  not  exerted  out  of  connection 
with  the  other  constituents  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter, and,  in  each  individual,  this  character  is  variously  modified  by 
various  contingent  conditions  of  different  original  genius,  and  of 
different  circumstances  contributing  to  develop  different,  fiiculties 
and  habits.    Now,  there  may  be  conceived  a  sci- 
ence, which  considers  thought  not  merely  as 
determined  by  its  necessary  and  universal  laws,  but  as  contingently 
affected  by  the  empirical  conditions  under  which  thought  is  actually 
exerted;  —  which  shows  what  these  conditions  are,  how  they  im- 
pede, and,  in  general,  modify,  the  act  of  thinking;  and  how,  in  fine, 
their  influence  may  be  counteracted.    This  science  is^  Modified  or 
Concrete  Logic.    What  I  have  called  Modified 
K^eneiatare    of      ^     .^  ^  identical  with  what  Kant  and  other 

Modified  Logic.  ^ 

philosophers  have  denominated  Applied  Logic 
{An^ewandte  Logik^  Logica  applicata.y    This  expression  I  think 

improper.  For  the  terra  Applied  Logic  can 
The  tenn  Applied  only  ^Jth  propriety  be  used  to  denote  Special 
^**'  or  Concrete  Logic ;  and  is,  in  fact,  a  brief  and 

excellent  translation  of  the  terms  by  which  Special  Logic  was  des- 
ignated by  the  Greeks,  as  that  hf  XP^^*  ^^  yvfivaai^vpceYfjuamov,  And 
Ro,  in  fact,  by  the  Latin  Logicians  was  the  Greek  expression  ren- 
dered. Let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  the  term  applied.  Logic, 
as  applied,  must  be  applied  to  something,  and  that  something  can 

1  For  distinction  of  reaaon  in  abstmeto  tnd     quet,  p.  288,  [Sammhmg  der  Sckri/ieuwekh*  den 
in  conintOj  grounding  the  distinction      Logisehen  CaladHerm  Prof,  FlouequeU  betrefen^ 


of  an  Abntniet  (or  Pure),  and  a  Conerete  (or  Tdbingen,  1778.  —  Ed.] 

Modified)  Logic,  see  Boyle's  Works,  iv.  p.  164.  9  Kant,  Logik,  Einleitnng  ii.;   Hoffbauer, 

See  also  Lambert  [iV>tt^5  Organon,  DianoiolO'  AnfangsgrVtnde  dtr  Logikj  ff  17,  406;   Kmg, 

jw,!.  — Ed],  f  444,  who  says  that  the  sciences  Logik,  Einleitung,  (  11;    Friet,  System  der 

in  general  are  only  applied  logics.  Cf.  Flouo-  Logik,  {  2. — £d. 
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only  be  an  object  or  matter.  Now,  Special  Logic  is  necessarily  an 
applied  logic ;  therefore  the  term  ajyplied,  if  given  to  what  I  would 
call  Modified  Logic,  would  not  distinguish  Modified  from  Special 
Logic.  But  further,  the  term  applied  as  given  to  Modified  Logic, 
considered  in  itself  is  wrong ;  for  in  Modified  Logic  thought  is  no 
more  considered  as  actually  applied  to  any  particular  matter  than 
in  Pure  Logic.  Modified  Logic  only  considers  the  necessary  in 
conjunction  with  the  contingent  conditions  under  which  thought  is 
actually  exertible;  but  it  does  not  consider  it  as  applied  to  one 
class  of  objects  more  than  to  another;  that  is,  it  does  not  consider 
it  as  actually  applied  to  any,  but  as  potentially  applicable  to  all. 
In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  term  applied^  as  given  to 
Modified  Logic,  is  improper ;  whereas,  if  used  at 

How  properly  em-      ajj^  i%  ought  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  special; 
^  ^^    '  which  I  would  positively  have  done,  were  it  not 

that,  having  been  unfortunately  bestowed  by  high  authority  on  what 
I  have  called  Modified  Logic,  the  employment  of  it  to  designate 
a  totally  difierent  distinction  might  generate  confusion.  I  have 
therefore  refrained  from  making  use  of  the  term.  I  find,  indeed, 
that  all  logicians  who,  before  Kant,  ever  employed  the  expression 
Applied  Logic^  employed  it  as  convertible  with  Special  or  Concrete 
Logic.^  In  fine,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  terms  pure  and  ap- 
plied^  as  usually  employed  in  opposition  in  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
and  in  that  of  Germany  in  general,  are  not  properly  relative  and 
correlative  to  each  other.  For  pure  has  its  proper  correlative  in 
modified  or  mixed;  applied  its  proper  relative  in  unapplied^  that 
is,  divorced  from  things^  that  is,  abstract. 

But  passing  from  words  to  things,  I  may  observe  that  it  can  be 
questioned  whether  Modified  or  Concrete  Logic 

Modified  Lojfic  not      ^^  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  an  essential  part  of 

properly  an  easentiAl        _  o       .r  & 

part  of  Logic.  Logic  in  general,  far  less  of  a  coordinate  species 

as  opposed  to  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic.  You  are 
aware,  from  what  I  have  previously  stated  under  the  firet  introduc- 
tory question,  that  Logic,  as  conversant  about  a  certain  class  of 
mental  phsenomena,  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  philosophy  of 
mind ;  but  that,  as  exclusively  conversant  about  what  is  neces^fRrJ^ 
in  the  phsenomena  of  thought,  that  is,  the  laws  of  thinking,  it  is 
contradistinguished  from  Empirical  Psychology,  or  that  philosophy 
of  mind  which  is  merely  observant  and  inductive  of  the  mental 
phsBnomena  as  &ct8.    But  if  Modified  or  Concrete  Logic  be  consid- 

1  See  Balforens,  [R.  Bal/orei  ComnutUariiu     separatam;  allam  rebus  applicatam  et  cam iia 
in   Organunij  q.  V.  f  2,  p.  22.     ''Graeci.  .  .      coi^luDCtam."  — £d.] 
allam  dicunt  Logicam  atilanotam  et  a  rebus 
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ered  either  as  a  part  or  as  a  species  of  Creneral  Logic,  this  discrim- 
ination of  Logic,  as  the  Nomology  of  thought,  from  Psychology,  as 
the  Phaenomenology  of  mind,  will  not  hold.  For  Modified  Logic, 
presupposing  a  knowledge  of  the  general  and  the  contingent  phas- 
nomena  of  mind,  will  thus  either  comprise  Psychology  within  its 
sphere,  or  be  itself  comprised  within  the  sphere  of  Psychology. 
But  whichever  alternative  may  be  preferred,  the  two  sciences  are 
no  longer  distinct.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  hold,  that,  in  reality, 
Modified  Logic  is  neither  an  essential  part  nor  an  independent  spe- 
cies of  General  Logic,  but  that  it  is  a  mere  mixture  of  Logic  and 
Psychology,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called  either  Logical  Psychol- 
ogy or  Psychological  Logic*  There  is  thus  in  truth  only  one 
Logic,  that  is.  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic.  But  while  this,  I  think, 
must  be  admitted  in  speculative  rigor,  still,  as  all  sciences  are  only 
organized  for  human  ends,  and  as  a  general  consideration  of  the 
modifying  circumstances  which  affect  the  abstract  laws  of  thought 
in  their  actual  manifestations,  is  of  great  practical  utility,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  deforming  the  simplicity  of  the  sci- 
ence, if  I  follow  the  example  of  most  modem  logicians,  and  add  (be 
it  under  protest)  to  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic  a  part,  or  an  appendix, 
under  the  name  of  Modified  Logic.  In  distributing  the  science, 
therefore,  into  these  two  principal  heads,  you  will  always,  I  re- 
quest, keep  steadily  in  mind,  that,  in  strict  propriety.  Pure  Logic 
is  the  only  science  of  Logic  —  Modified  Logic  being  only  a  scien- 
tific accident)  ambiguously  belonging  either  to  Logic  or  to  Psy- 
chology. 

This  being  understood,  I  now  proceed  to  state  to  you  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  general  science  into  its  parts ; 

CcnepectiiB  of  the      ^^^       j^  •      ^  j^.  j^  importance  that  you  now 

Coowe  of  Logic.  ,.  ,.'^.  ^,  ,. 

obtam  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  relation  of 
these  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  which  they  constitute, 
in  order  that  you  may  clearly  understand  the  point  towards  which 
we  travel,  and  every  stage  in  our  progress,  —  I  shall  comprise  this 
whole  statement  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  make  suficiently  intelligible  without  much  subsequent  illustra- 
tion. That  illustration,  however,  I  will  give  in  my  next  Lecture. 
As  this  paragraph  is  intended  to  afford  you  a  conspectus  of  tlie 
ensuing  Course,  in  so  far  as  it  will  be  occupied  with  Logic,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  you  will  find  it  somewhat  long.  It  is,  however,  I 
believe,  the  only  paragraph  of  any  extent  which  I  shall  hereafter 
be  obliged  to  dictate. 

1  [See  Bichter,  p  ^,  [  'Ober  den  Gegenstand  und  den  Umfang  der  Logii^  ( 17,  Lelpsic,  1825.—  Ed.] 
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Par.    ZX.    Dlatribu- 


f  IX.  General  or  Abstract  Logic,  we 
have  seen,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  — into 
Mo^j^LogioiBtoit.      p^^  ^^^  j^^  Modified.     Of  these  in 

their  order. 

I.  —  Pure  Logic  may,  I  think,  best  be  distributed  upon  the  follow- 
ing priuciples.  We  may  think ;  and  we  may  think  well.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  conditions  of  thinking  do  not  involve  the 
conditions  of  thinking  well;  but  the  conditions  of  thinking 
well  involve  the  conditions  of  thinking.  Logic,  therefore,  as 
the  science  of  thought,  must  necessarily  consider  the  conditions 
of  the  possibility  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  end  of 
thought  is  not  merely  to  think,  but  to  think  well ;  therefore,  as 
the  end  of  a  science  must  be  conformed  to  the  end  of  its  ob- 
ject-matter. Logic,  as  the  science  of  thought,  must  display  not 
only  the  laws  of  possible,  but  the  laws  of  peifect,  thinking. 
Logic,  therefore,  naturally  falls  into  two  parts,  the  one  of  which 
investigates  the  formal  conditions  of  mere  thinking;  the  other, 
the  formal  conditions  of  thinking  well. 

i.  —  In  regard  to  the  former: — The   conditions  of  mere 
thinking  are  given  in  certain  elementary  requisites ;  and  that 
part  of  Logic  which  analyzes  and  considers  these,  may  be  called 
its  Stoicheiology,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements.    These  elements  ' 
are  either  Laws  or  Products. 

ii.  —  In  regard  to  the  latter,  as  perfect  thinking  is  an  end,  and 
as,  the  elementary  means  being  supposed,  the  conditions  of  an 
end  are  the  ways  or  methods  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
that  part  of  Logic  which  analyzes  and  considers  the  methods 
of  peifect  thinking,  may  be  called  its  Methodology,  or  Doctrine 
of  Method. 

Thus  Pure  Logic  is  divided  into  two  parts,  —  into  Stoichei- 
ology, or  the  Doctrine  of  Elements,  and  Methodology,  or  the 
Doctrine  of  Method.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

Logical  Stoicheiology,  or  the  doctrine  conversant  about  the 
elementary  requisites  of  mere  thought,  I  shall  divide  into  two 
parts.  The  first  of  these  treats  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  of 
thinking;  in  other  words,  of  the  universal  conditions  of  the 
thinkable  —  Noetic  —  Noraology.  The  second  treats  of  the 
laws  of  thinking,  as  governing  the  special  functions,  faculties, 
or  products  of  thought,  in  its  three  gradations  of  Conception  ; 
or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called.  Simple  Apprehension, — Judg- 
ment, and  Reasoning,  —  Diaonetic  —  Dynamic. 

This  second  part  of  Stoicheiology  will,  therefore,  fall  into 
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three  Bubordinate  divisions  corresponding  to  these  several  de- 
I  grees  of  Conception,  Jadgment,  and  Reasoning.    So  much  for 

'  the  Doctrine  of  Elements. 

j  Logical  Methodology,  or  the  doctrine  conversant  about  the 

I  regulated  ways  or  methods  in  which  the  means  of  thinking 

!  are  conducted  to  their  end  of  thinking  well,  is  divided  into  as 

many  parts  as  there  are  methods,  and  there  are  as  many  meth- 
ods as  there  are  different  qualities  in  the  end  to  be  differently 
accomplished.  Now  the  perfection  of  thought  consists  of  three 
virtues,  —  Clear  Thinking,  Distinct  Thinking,  and  Connected 
I  Thinking ;  each  of  these  virtues  is  accomplished  by  a  distinct 

method ;  and  the  three  methods  will  consequently  afford  the 
division  of  Logical  Methodology  into  three  parts. 

The  first  part  comprises  the  method  of  Clear  Thinking,  or 
the  doctrine  of  Illustration  or  Definition. 

The  second  part  comprises  the  Method  of  Distinct  Thinking, 
or  the  doctrine  of  Division. 

The  third  part  comprises  the  Method  of  Concatenated  or 
Connected  Thinking,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Proot 
I  These  parts  are  only,  however,  three  particular  applications 

of  Method;  they,  therefore,  constitute  each  only  a  Special 
Methodology.  But  such  methodology,  or  union  of  methodolo- 
gies, supposes  a  previous  consideration  of  method  in  general,  in 
its  notion,  its  species,  and  its  conditions.  Lo^cal  Methodology 
will  therefore  consist  of  two  parts,  of  a  General  and  of  a  Spe- 
cial,—  the  Special  being  subdivided,  as  above  stated.  So  much 
for  the  distribution  of  Pure  Logic. 
n. — Modified  Logic  Mis  naturally  into  Three  Parts. 

The  First  Part  treats  of  the  nature  of  Truth  and  Error,  and 
of  the  highest  laws  for  their  discrimination,  —  Alethiology. 

The  Second  treats  of  the  Impediments  to  thinking,  with  the 
Means  of  their  Removal.  These  impediments  arise,  1^  from 
the  Mind ;  2%  From  the  Body ;  or,  3%  From  External  Circum- 
stances. In  relation  to  the  Mind,  these  impediments  originate 
in  the  Senses,  in  Self-Consciousness,  in  Memory,  in  Associa- 
tion, in  Imagination,  in  Reason,  in  the  faculty  of  Language,  in 
the  Feelings,  in  the  Desires,  in  the  Will.  In  relation  to  the 
Body,  they  originate  in  Temperament,  or  in  the  state  of  Health. 
In  relation  to  External  Circumstances,  they  originate  in  the  di- 
versities of  Education,  of  Rank,  of  Age,  of  Climate,  of  Social 
Intercourse,  etc 
The  Third  Part  treats  of  the  Aids  or  Subsidiaries  of  think- 
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ing ;  and  thinking  is  aided  either,  1^  Throngh  the  Acquisition, 
or,  2**,  Through  the  Communication,  of  Knowledge. 

The  former  of  these  subsidiaries  (the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge) consists,  1%  Of  Experience  (and  that  either  by  ourselves 
or  by  others)  ;  2^  Of  Generalization  (and  this  through  Induc- 
tion and  Analogy) ;  and,  3^  Of  Testimony  (and  this  either  Oral 
or  Written).  Under  this  last  head  Mis  to  be  considered  the 
Credibility  of  Witnesses,  the  Authenticity  and  Integrity  of 
Writings,  the  Rules  of  Criticism  and  of  Interpretation. 

The  latter  of  these  subsidiaries,  the  Communication  of  Knowl- 
edge, is  either  One-sided  or  Reciprocal.  The  former  consists 
of  Instruction,  either  Oral  or  Written ;  the  latter  of  Conversa- 
tion, Conference,  Disputation. 

So  much  for  the  distribution  of  Modified  Logic. 


Tftbuiar  riew  of  the  On  the  opposite  page  is  a  general  tabular  view 

DivfaioM  of  Logto.         of  the  Divisions  of  Logic  now  given. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  questions  of  the  Introduction  would  now 

fall  to  be  considered,  —  viz..  What  is  the  History 

IV.  The  Hirtoiy  of      and  what  is  the  Bibliography,  of  Logic  ?    Were 

^^r        «        «t.      ^  writing  a  book,  and  not  giving  a  course  of  Lec- 

P^j^^^.  tures  upon  Logic,  I  would  certainly  consider  these 

questions  in  the  introduction  to  the  science ;  but 
I  would  do  this  with  the  admonition  that  beginners  should  pass 
these  over,  and  make  themselves  first  of  all  familiar  with  the  doc- 
trines of  which  the  science  is  itself  the  complement.  For  why  ? 
The  history  of  a  science  is  a  narrative  of  the  order  in  which  its 
several  parts  have  been  developed,  and  of  the  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  it  by  different  cultivators ;  but  such  a  narrative 
necessarily  supposes  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
science,  —  a  knowledge  which  is  identical  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  itself  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  a  history  of  Logic  can 
only  be  proposed  with  advantage  to  those  who  are  already  in  some 
degree  familiar  with  Logic  itself;  and  as,  in  a  course  like  the  present, 
I  am  bound  to  presume  that  you  are  not  as  yet  conversant  with  the 
science,  it  follows  that  such  a  history  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
attempted  in  the  commencement,  but  only  towards  the  conclusion, 
of  the  Lectures. 

In  regard  to  the  fifth  question,  —  What  is  the  Bibliography  or 

Literature  of  Logic  ?  —  the  same  is  true,  in  so 
of  Loffic       °*^^  ^      ^^^  ^  ^  knowledge  of  the  books  written  upon  a 

science  is  correlative  to  a  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory.   At  the  same  time,  nothjing  could  be  more  unprofitable  than 
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A    TABULAR    VIEW 
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[  a.Conception. 

6.  Judgment. 

[  c.  Reasoning. 


.Pope. 
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OR 
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.Modified. 


'  Clear  Thinking.—  Definition 
or  BloBtration. 

^Distinct  Thinking.  — 2.  Dl- 
Tision. 

Connected  Thinking.  — 3. 
Probation  or  Proving. 


1.  The  Mind. 

^  i.  Truth  and  Error  —  Cer- 
tainty and  Illusion. 

[  fl.  Impediments  to  Thlnk-^  2.  The  Body, 
ing,  with  Remedies. 
These    Impediment 
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edge. 
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Thinking — through 
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for  me  to  recite  to  yoa  a  long  series  of  works  to  which  yoa  have  not 
access,  by  authors  of  whom  you  probably  never  heard,  often  in  lan- 
guages which  few  of  you  understand.  In  the  present  stage  of  your 
studies,  it  is  not  requisite  that  you  should  know  of  many  books,  but 
that  you  should  read  attentively  a  few ;  —  non  multa  sed  multum,'^ 
I  shall  therefore  adjourn,  at  least,  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
What  in  general  are  the  principal  books  on  the  science  of  Logic? — 
simply  recommending  to  you  a  few,  not  absolutely  the  best,  but  such 
as  you  can  most  easily  procure;  such  as  are  in  languages  which  most 
of  you  can  read,  and  which  are  of  such  a  character  as  may  be  studied 
with  most  general  advantage. 

Of  works  in  our  own  language,  as  those  most  accessible  and  most 
intelligible  to  all,  there  are  unfortunately  hardly 

rb  «i  1jo]c  ^  *°y  which  I  can  recommend  to  you  as  exhibiting 
the  doctrines  of  Logic,  either  in  purity  or  com- 
pleteness. The  Xoffic  of  Watts,  of  Duncan,  and  others,  are  worth 
reading,  as  books,  but  not  as  books  upon  Logic.  The  Elements  of 
Logic  by  Dr.  Whately  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  one  best  entitled  to 
your  attention,  though  it  is  erroneous  in  various  respects,  and  imper- 
fect in  more.  The  abridgment  of  this  work  by  Hinds  contains  what 
of  the  original  is  most  worthy  of  study,  in  the  commencement  of  a 
logical  education.  In  French,  there  are  sundry  works  deserving  of 
your  attention  (Damiron,*  Delariviere);*  but  the  only  one  which  I 
would  at  present  earnestly  recommend  to  your  study,  is  the  cele- 
brated Port  Royal  Art  of  Thinking, — L^ Art  de  Pmaer^ — an  anony- 
mous work,  but  the  authors  of  which  were  the  two  distinguished 
Jansenists,  Amauld  and  Nicole.  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted ; 
and  there  is  recently  a  stereotyped  edition,  by  Hachette,  of  Paris, 
which  can  easily  be  procured.  There  are  more  than  one  trans- 
lation of  the  work  into  Latin,  and  at  least  two  English  versions,  both 
bad.» 

In  Latin  there  is  a  very  elegant  compend  of  Logic  by  the  late 
illustrious  Daniel  Wyttenbach,  of  Leyden.  Besides  the  Dutch  edi- 
tions, which  are  handsome,  there  is  a  cheap  reprint  published  by 
Professor  Maas,  of  Halle,  who  has,  however,  ventured  on  the  unwar- 
rantable liberty  of  silently  altering  the  text,  besides  omitting  what 
he  did  not  consider  as  absolutely  indispensable  for  a  text-book.  This 
work  can  be  easily  procured.    There  is  also  in  Latin  a  system  of 

1  Com  de  PhUosopkie,  t.  If.;  LogiqiUy  Paris,  burgh,  1860;  2d  edition,  1851.    In  the  Intro- 

1887.  — Ed.  ductlon  to  this  Tertion  will  be  found  an 

8  Logique  CUtisique^  Paris,  1829.  —  Ed.  account  of  the  Tarions  editlona  and  tranal*- 

8  A  third  and  far  superior  translation  has  tions  of  the  worii.  —  Ed. 
tubsequently  appeared  by  Mr.  Baynes,  Edin- 
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Logic  by  Genovesi,  nnder  the  title,  Genttensis  Ars  ZfOgtc(hcr%tica. 
This  work  is,  however,  extremely  rare  even  in  Italy,  and  it  was 
many  years  before  I  was  able  to  procure  a  copy.  There  was  an  edition 
of  this  work  published  in  Germany  in  1760,  at  Augsburg,  but  the 
impression  seems  to  have  been  small,  for  it  also  b  out  of  print.  The 
Itdian  Logic  of  Genovesi  has,  however,  been  repeatedly  reprinted, 
and  this,  with  the  valuable  addition  of  Romagnosi,  is  easily  obtained. 
Of  the  older  writers  on  Logic  in  Latin,  the  one  I  would  principally 
recommend  to  you  is  Bui*geradyk  —  Burgersdicius.  His  Institu- 
tianes  ItogiccB  is  not  a  rare  work,  though,  as  there  are  no  recent 
editions,  it  is  not  always  without  trouble  to  be  obtained. 


LECTURE  V. 

PURE   LOGIC- 
PART  I.-STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   I.    NOETIC  — ON  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF 
THOUGHT— THEIR  CONTENTS  AND  HISTORY. 

Haying  termmated  our  consideration  of  the  various  questions  of 

which  the  Introduction  to  Lo^c  is  composed, 

we  proceed  to  the  doctnnes  which  make  up  the 

science  itself  and  commence  the  First  Great  Division  of  Pure  Logic 

—  that  which  treats  of  its  elementary  or  constituent  processes,  -— 
Stoioheioiogy.     But  Stoicheiology  was  again  divided  into  two  parts, 

—  into  a  part  which  considered  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought 
in  general,  and  into  a  part  which  considered  these  laws  as  applied 
to  and  regulating  the  special  function  of  Thought  in  its  various 
gradations  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  The  title, 
therefore,  of  the  part  of  Logic  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  is, — 
Pure  Logic^  Part  L  Stoicheiology  —  Section  I.  Ifoetic,  On  the 
Fundamental  La\jDS  of  Thought. 

Before,  however,  descending  to  the  consideration  of  these  laws,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  preliminary 

Thoaght  liwbwnx  Statements  touching  the  character  of  that  thought 
of  which  they  are  the  necessary  conditions;  and, 

on  this  point,  I  give,  in  the  first  place,  the  following  paragraph : 

IT  X.    Logic  considers  Thought,  not  as  the  operation  of 
thinking,  but  as  its  product;  it  does  not 
treat  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Rea- 
soning, but  of  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Reasonings. 

I  have  already  endeavored  to  give  you  a  general  knowledge  of 
what  is  meant  by  thought.    You  are  aware  that 

leeTlf*!!**  i**  ^^  ^'  ^^^^  t^rm  is,  in  relation  to  Logic,  employed  in 
its  strictest  and  most  limited   signification,— 

viz.,  as  the  act  or  product  of  the  Discursive  Faculty,  or  Faculty  of 
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Belations ;  but  it  is  now  proper  to  consider,  somewhat  more  closely, 
the  determinate  nature  of  this  process,  and  the  special  point  of 
view  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  logician. 
In  an  act  of  thinking,  there  are  three  things  which  we  can  dis- 
criminate in  consciousness,  —  1%  There  is  the 
Jl^^^^t     ^""^"e   ""bject,  that   is,  the    mind    or  ego, 
which    exerts  or  manifests    the   thought;    2% 
There  is  the  object  about  which  we  think,  which  is  called  the  matter 
of  thought ;  and,  3^,  There  is  a  relation  between  subject  and  ob- 
ject of  which  we  are  conscious,  —  a  relation  always  manifested  in 
some  determinate  mode  or  manner;  —  this  is  the  Jbrm  of  thought. 
Now,  of  these  three.  Logic  does  not  consider 
Thought  u  the  oi>.      either  the  first  or  the  second.    It  takes  no  ao- 
Pfcychc^oKT  M»d   of      <50unt,  at  least  no  direct  account,  of  the  real 
Logic  subject,  or  of  the  real  object,  of  thought,  but  is 

limited  exclusively  to  the  form  of  thought.  This 
has  been  already  stated.  But,  again,  this  form  of  thought  is  con- 
sidered by  Logic  only  in  a  certain  aspect.  The  form  of  thought 
may  be  viewed  on  two  sides  or  in  two  relations.  It  holds,  as  has 
been  said,  a  relation  both  to  its  subject  and  to  its  object,  and  it  may 
accordingly  be  viewed  either  in  the  one  of  these  relations  or  in  the 
other.  In  so  far  as  the  form  of  thought  is  considered  in  reference 
to  the  thinking  mind, — to  the  mind  by  which  it  is  exerted, — it  is 
considered  as  an  act,  or  operation,  or  energy ;  and  in  this  relation  it 
belongs  to  Phienomenal  Psychology.  Whereas,  in  so  far  as  this 
form  is  considered  in  reference  to  what  thought  is  about,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  the  product  of  such  an  act,  and,  in  this  relation,  it  be- 
longs to  Logic.  Thus  Phienomenal  Psychology  treats  of  thought 
proper  as  conception,  judgment,  reasoning ;  Logic,  or  the  Noraology 
of  the  understanding,  treats  of  thought  proper  as  a  concept,  as  a 
judgment,  as  a  reasoning.  Whately,  I  have  already  shown  you, 
among  other  errors  in  his  determination  of  the  object-matter  of 
Logic,  confounds  or  reverses  this ;  for  he  proposes  to  Logic,  not 
thought  considered  as  a  product,  but  reasoning  alone ;  and  that,  too, 
considered  as  a  producing  operation.  He  thus  confounds  Logic 
with  Phaenomenal  Psychology. 

Be  it,  therefore,  observed,  that  Lo^c,  in  treating  of  the  formal 
laws  of  thought,  treats  of  these  in  reference  to  thought  considered 
as  a  product ;  that  is,  as  a  concept,  a  judgment,  a  reasoning ;  whereas 
Psychology,  as  the  Phsenomenology  of  mind,  considers  thought  as 
the  producing  act,  that  is,  as  conception,  judgment,  reasoning. 
(Yon  here  see,  by  the  way,  the  utility  of  distinguishing  concept  and 
conception.    It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  also  distinguish  more 
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precisely  judgment  and  reasoning  as  producing  acts,  from  a  jadg- 
ment  and  a  reasoning  as  products.) 

Par.  XL  Tii<mght.  T  ^I.  Thought,  as  the  knowledge  of 
mediate  uad  oompiaz  one  thing  in  relation  to  another,  is  a  medi- 
ooffniuon.  ^^^  ^^^  complex  cognition. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity  of  thinking  in  general  is,  that  it  in- 
volves the  cognition  of  one  thing  by  the  cognition  of  another.    All 
thinking  is,  therefore,  a  mediate  cognition ;  and 
^  **    "**  is  thus  distinguished  from  our  knowledge  in  peiv 

ception,  external  and  internal,  and  in  imagination ;  in  both  of  which 
acts  we  are  immediately  cognitive  of  the  object,  external  or  internal, 
presented  in  the  one,  and  of  the  object,  external  or  internal  re- 
presented in  the  other.  In  the  Presentative  and  Representative 
Faculties,  our  knowledge  is  of  something  considered  directly  and  in 
itself;  in  thought,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  one  object  only  through 
the  knowledge  of  another.  Thus  in  perception,  of  either  kind,  and 
in  imagination,  the  object  known  is  always  a  single  determinate  ob- 
ject;  whereas  in  thought, — in  thought  proper,  —  as  one  object  is 
only  known  through  another,  there  must  always  be  a  plurality  of 
objects  in  every  single  thought.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  thi% 
in  regard  to  the  simplest  act  of  thought.  When  I  see  an  individ- 
ual,—  say  Bucephalus  or  Highflyer, — or  when  I  represent  him  in 
imagination,  I  have  a  direct  and  immediate  apprehension  of  a  cer- 
tain object  in  and  through  itself,  without  reference  to  aught  else. 
But  when  I  pronounce  the  term  JSorse^  I  am  unable  either  to  per- 
ceive in  nature,  or  to  represent  in  imagination,  any  one  determinate 
object  corresponding  to  the  word.  I  obtain  the  notion  correspond- 
ing to  this  word,  only  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  many  per- 
ceptions or  imaginations  of  Bucephalus,  Highflyer,  Dobbin,  and 
other  individual  horses ;  it,  therefore,  contains  many  representations 
under  it,  has  reference  to  many  objects,  out  of  relation  to  which  it 
cannot  possibly  be  realized  in  thought;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  necessity  of  representing  (potentially  at  least)  a  plurality  of 
individual  objects  under  the  notion  horse^  that  it  obtains  the  denom- 
ination conc^t^  that  is,  something  taken  up  or  apprehended  in  con- 
nection with  something  else.  This,  however,  requires  a  ftirther  ex- 
plication. When  we  perform  an  act  of  thought,  of  positive  thought, 
this  is  done  by  thinking  something,  and  we  can  think  anything  only 
by  thinking  it  as  existing;  while,  again,  we  cannot  think  a  thing  to 
exist  except  in  certain  determinate  modes  of  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  perform  an  act  of  negative  thought,  this  is 
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done  by  thinking  something  as  not  existing  in  this  or  that  determi- 
nate mode,  and  when  we  think  it  as  existing  in  no  determinate 
mode,  we  cease  to  think  it  at  all ;  it  becomes  a  nothing,  a  logical 
nonentity  {nan^ens  Logicum). 

It  being  thus  understood  that  thought  can  only  be  realized  by 
thinking  something;  it  being  further  understood  that  this  some- 
thing, as  it  is  thought,  must  be  thought  as  existing ;  and  it  being 
still  Airther  understood  that  we  can  think  a  thing  as  existing  only 
by  thinking  it  as  existing  in  this,  that,  and  the  other  determinate 
manner  of  existence,  and  that  whenever  we  cease  to  think  some- 
thing, something  existing,  something  existing  in  a  determinate  man- 
ner of  existence,  we  cease  to  think  at  all ; — this,  I  say,  being  under- 
stood, it  is  here  proper  to  make  you,  once  for  all,  acquainted  wilh 
the  various  terms  by  which  logicians  designate  the  modes  or  man- 
ners of  cogitable  existence.  I  shall  therefore  comprise  these  in 
the  following  paragraph : 

f  Xn.    When  we  think  a  thing,  this  is  done  by  conceiving 

it  as  possessed  of  certain  modes  of  being. 

Par.  zn.  vhm  TMi.      or  qualities,  and  the  sum  of  these  qualities 

oua  term,  by  which         cOUStitUtCS   itS  COnCCpt  Or  TloHon    (vonLuaL  h^ 
th«    modes    of   ooffi.  ^  ■*^  ^      "     ' 

tsble    exleteneo    are         VOCO,    CTTIVOCO,    C09lC€ptum^    COTlCeptUS^    notio), 

deeigsAtod.  ^g  these  qualities  or  modes  (Troion/re?,  qual- 

itates^  modi)  are  only  identified  with  the 
thing  by  a  mental  attribution,  they  are  called  attribtUes  {Karrf- 
yopov/icyo,  attrilnUa) ;  as  it  is  only  in  or  through  them  that  we 
say  or  enounce  aught  of  a  thing,  they  are  called  predicates, 
predicableSi  and  predicamenU^  or  categories,  these  words  being 
here  used  in  their  more  extensive  signification  (Xcyo/xcva  x^P^ 
Kamf/opiaij  KaTrjyofnqfJMTa  Kan/yopov/tcva,  prcBdicata,  prcedicabilio, 
prcBdicamenta) ;  as  it  is  only  in  and  through  them  that  we  rec- 
ognize a  thing  for  what  it  is,  they  are  called  notes,  signs,  marks, 
characters  {notes,  signa,  characteres,  discrimina) ;  finally,  as  it 
is  only  in  and  through  them  that  we  become  aware  that  a  thing 
is  possessed  of  a  peculiar  and  determinate  existence,  they  are 
called  properties,  differences,  determincUions  (proprietates,  de^ 
ierminationes).  As  consequent  on,  or  resulting  from,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing,  they  have  likewise  obtained  the  name  of  con^ 
sequents  (hrofjueua,  consequential  etc.).  What  in  reality  has  no 
qualities,  has  no  existence  in  thought, — it  is  a  logical  nonen- 
tity; hence,  e  converso,  the  scholastic  aphorism,  —  non-entis 
nuUa  sunt  prcsdicata.    What,  again,  has  no  qualities  attributed 
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to  it,  though  attributable,  is  said  to  be  indetermtned  (S&opurrwy 
indetertninatum) ;  it  is  only  a  possible  object  of  thought.^ 

This  paragraph,  which  I  have  dictated  that  you  might  be  made 

once  for  all  acquainted  with  the  relative  terms  in 

Explication.   Whmt      ^j^^  among  logicians,  requires  but  little  explaua- 

Is  Inrolved  in  think-  .  t  *  -.      i^  -.u  *  xi.         •    I       i 

ing  an  object.  ^^^°*    ^  "^^^  *^^  however,  that  the  mind  only 

thinks  an  object  by  separating  it  from  others ; 
that  is,  by  marking  it  out  or  characterizing  it ;  and  in  so  far  as  it 
does  this,  it  encloses  it  within  certain  fixed  limits,  that  is,  determines 
it    But  if  this  discriminative  act  be  expressed  in  words,  I  predicate 
the  marks,  notes,  characters,  or  determinations  of  the  thing ;  and  i( 
again,  these  be  comprehended  in  one  total  thought,  they  constitute 
its  concept  or  notion.    I^  for  example,  I  think  of  Socrates  as  son  of 
Sophroniscua^  as  Athenian^  as  philosopher^  as  pug-nosed^  these  are 
only  so  many  characters,  limitations,  or  determinations,  which  I  pre- 
dicate of  Socrates,  which  distinguish  him  fix>m  all  other  men,  and 
together  make  up  my  notion  or  concept  of  hinu 
But  as  thought,  in  all  its  gradations  of  conception,  judgment,  and 
reasoning,  is  only  realized  by  the  attribution  of 
The  attribution  In-      certain  qualities  or  characters  to  the  objects  o£ 

Tolved  in  thought  if  v      7      u-  i.  *v   i  -li.-       xx  -u   x- 

legnlatedbylawe.  ^^  about  whlch  WC  think;  SO  this  attribution  IS 

regulated  by  laws,  which  render  a  great  part  of 

this  process  absolutely  necessary.    But  when  I  speak  of  laws  and  of 

their  absolute  necessity  in  relation  to  thought, 

What  is  meant  by  a  ^^^^  ^^^  suppose  that  these  laws  and  that 

law  18  applicable  to*  ,*^^  ._  ,,«.-. 

freeinteUigence.  necessity  are  the  same  in  the  world  of  mmd  as 

in  the  world  of  matter.  For  free  intelligences, 
a  law  is  an  ideal  necessity  given  in  the  form  of  a  precept,  which  we 
ought  to  follow,  but  which  we  may  also  violate  if  we  please; 
whereas,  for  the  existences  which  constitute  the  universe  of  nature, 
a  law  is  only  another  name  for  those  causes  which  operate  blindly 
and  universally  in  producing  certain  inevitable  results.  By  law  of 
thought^  or  by  logical  necessity^  we  do  not,  therefore,  mean  a  physi- 
cal law,  such  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  a  general  precept  which 
we  are  able  certainly  to  violate,  but  which  if  we  do  not  obey,  our 
whole  process  of  thinking  is  suicidal,  or  absolutely  null.  These  laws 
are,  consequently,  the  primary  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  valid 
thought,  and  as  the  whole  of  Pure  Logic  is  only  an  articulate 
development  of  the  various  modes  in  which  they  are  applied,  their 
consideration  in  general  constitutes  the  first  chapter  in  an  orderly 

1  [Sohnlze,  LogUt,  \  18.     BUling,  p.  63.]     [VU  Lekren  tUr  reinm  Logik^  Ulm,  1826.    Ct  * 
Krng,  Logik,  i  16.  —  £d.] 
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fijstem  of  the  science.    Now^  in  explaining  to  yon  this  subject^ 

the  method  I  shall  pursae  is  the  following :    I 

oitier  of  Goniiden.      gj^^  g^^  ^f  ^  ^^^  j^  general  the  number  and 

tioo  of  the  ftmdamen-  <• 

taiiftireof  tboaght  significance  of  the  laws  as  commonly  received ; 
I  shall  then  more  particalarly  consider  each  of 
these  by  itself  and  in  relation  to  the  others ;  then  detail  to  you  their 
history ;  and,  finally,  state  to  you  my  own  views  in  regard  to  their 
deduction,  number,  and  arrangement. 

T  Xm.  The  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought,  or  the  condi- 
tions of  the  thinkable,  as  commonly  received, 
p«r.  xm.   pinu        are  four :  —  1.  The  Law  of  Identity ;  2.  The 
Thoocikt.  Law  of  Contradiction  ;  8.  The  Law  of  Ex- 

clusion or  of  Excluded  Middle ;  and,  4.  The 
Law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  or  of  Sufficient  Reason. 

Of  these  in  their  order. 

T  XTV.  The  principle  of  Identity  (principium  Identitatis) 
expresses  the  relation  of  total  sameness  in 
j^'^'  ^^  ^  which  a  concept  stands  to  all,  and  the  rela^ 
tion  of  partial  sameness  in  which  it  stands 
to  each,  of  its  constituent  characters.  In  other  words,  it  de- 
clares the  impossibility  of  thinking  the  concept  and  its  charac- 
ters as  reciprocally  unlike.  It  is  expressed  in  the  formula  A  is 
Aj  or  A — A/  and  by  A  is  denoted  every  logical  thing,  every 
product  of  our  thinking  faculty,  —  concept,  judgment,  reason- 
ing, etc.* 

The  principle  of  Identity  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
absolute  equivalence  of  a  whole  and  of  all  its 
^"^  parts  taken  together,  to  the  thinking  of  a  thing 

by  the  attribution  of  constituent  qualities  or  characters.  Tb e  con  cept 
of  the  thing  is  a  whole,  the  characters  are  the  parts  of  that  whole.' 
This  law  may,  therefore,  be  also  thus  enounced,  —  Everything  is 
equal  to  itself  —  for  in  a  logical  relation  the  thing  and  its  concept 
coincide ;  as,  in  Logic,  we  abstract  altogether  from  the  reality  of  the 
thing  which  the  concept  represents.  It  is,  therefore,  the  same 
whether  we  say  that  the  concept  is  equal  to  all  its  characters,  or 
that  the  thing  is  equal  to  itselC' 

The  law  has,  likewise,  been  expressed  by  the  formula  —  In  the 

1  [Sehulse,  Logik^  f  17.    Gerlaeh,  Logik,  f        >  Se«  Sohnlze,  Logik^  p.  82-8.  —Ed. 
87.]   Of:  Knv,  Logik,  i  17. — £i>.  8  See  Krug,  LogiJc^  p.  40.  —  £d. 

8 
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predicate,  the  whole  is  oontained  ezpUcitly,  which  in  the  subject  is 
contained  implicitly.  It  is  also  involved  in  the  axiom — Nota  tiotcB 
est  nota  ret  ipHus} 

The  logical  importance  of  the  law  of  identity  lies  in  this  —  that 
ittiogicaiimportailoe  ^*  ^^  ^^®  principle  of  all  logical  affirmation  and 
—The  priDoipk)  of  all      definition.    An  example  or  two  may  be  given  to 

logical  affirmaUon  and        illustrate  this. 

defliiition.  1.   In  a  conccpt^  which  we  may  call  Z,  the 

characters  a>  b,  and  c,  are  thought  as  its  constituents ;  consequently, 

the  concept,  as  a  unity,  is  equal  to  the  characters 

This  Ulustnted.  ^  ,         ^        7^  r,       \         »        v       ▼/.   *      /. 

taken  together — Z  =  (a  +  o  +  c) .  If  the  former 
be  affirmed,  so  also  is  the  latter ;  therefore,  Z  being  (a  +  6  +  c)  is  a, 
is  6,  is  c.  To  take  a  concrete  example:  The  concept  man  is  a 
complement  made  up  of  the  characters,  1%  substaiicey  2%  material^ 
8**,  organizedy  4**,  animated^  5°,  rational^  6**,  of  this  earth  ;  in  other 
words  man  is  substance^  is  material^  is  organized^  is  animated^  is  ra- 
tional. Being^  as  entering  into  every  attribution,  may  be  discharged 
as  affording  no  distinction. 

2.  Again,  suppose  that,  in  the  example  given,  the  character  a  is 
made  up  of  the  characters  ^  m,  n,  it  follows,  by  the  same  law  of 
Identity,  that  Z  =  a  =  (^  m,  n)  is  /,  is  m,  is  n.  The  concept  man 
contains  in  it  the  character  aniinal^  and  the  character  anwial  con- 
tains in  it  the  characters  corporealy  organized^  living^  etc. 

The  second  law  is  the  principle  of  Contradiction  or  Non-contra- 
diction, in  relation  to  which  I  shall  dictate  the  following  paragraph : 

%  XV.  When  an  object  is  determined  by  the  affirmation  of 
a  certain  character,  this  object  cannot  be 
oontawdiotion.  *^  **  thought  to  be  the  same  when  such  character 
is  denied  of  it  The  impossibility  of  this  is 
enounced  in  what  is  called  the  principle  of  Contradiction 
{prindpium  Contradictionis  seu  Repugnantice),  Assertions 
concerning  a  thing  are  mutually  contradictory,  when  the  one 
asserts  that  the  thing  possesses  the  character  which  the  other 
asserts  that  it  does  not.  This  law  is  logically  expressed  in  the 
formula — What  is  contradictory  is  unthinkable.  A=Lnot 
Az=%orA  —  A=zO. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  name 

Its  proper  nune.  t%       •  •  . 

of  this  law,  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  it  en- 
joins the  absence  of  contradiction  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 

1  See  Kant,  Logiky  p.  40.  —  Ed. 
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thoaght,  it  ought  to  be  called,  not  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  but 
the  Law  of  Non-contradiction,  or  of  non^epugnarUia} 

This  law  has  frequently  been  enounced  in  the  formula  —  It  is 
impossible  that  the  same  thing  can  at  once  be  and 
not  be ;  but  this  is  exposed  to  sundry  objections. 
It  is  vague,  and  therefore  useless.  It  does  not  indicate  whether  a 
real  or  a  notional  existence  is  meant ;  and  if  it  mean  the  former, 
then  is  it  not  a  logical  but  a  metaphysical  axiom.  But  even  as  a 
metaphysical  axiom  it  is  imperfect ;  for  to  the  expression  at  once 
(simtil)  must  be  added,  in  the  same  pktce^  in  the  same  respect^  etc.* 

This  law  has  likewise  been  expressed  by  the  formula  —  Contra- 
dictory attributes  cannot  be  united  in  one  act  of  consciousness.  But 
this  is  also  obnoxious  to  objection.  For  a  judgment  expresses  as 
good  a  unity  of  consciousness  as  a  concept.  But  when  I  judge  that 
round  and  square  are  contradictory  attributes,  there  are  found  in 
this  judgment  contradictory  attributes,  but  yet  a  unity  of  con- 
sciousness. The  formula  is,  therefore,  vaguely  and  inaccurately 
expressed. 

The  logical  import  of  this  law  lies  in  its  being  the  principle  of  all 
logical  negation  and  distinction. 

THe  principle  of  all  r^j^^  j^^  ^^  Identity  and  the  law  of  Contra- 

logical  n^ntion  and         ^.     .  . 

^^g^netkon.  dictiou  are  coordinate  and  reciprocally  relative, 

and  neither  can  be  educed  as  second  from  the 
other  as  first ;  for  in  every  such  attempt  at  derivation,  the  supposed 
secondary  law  is,  in  factj  always  necessarily  presupposed.'  These 
are,  in  £ict,  one  and  the  same  law,  differing  only  by  a  positive  and 
negative  expression. 
In  relation  to  the  third  law,  take  the  following  paragraph : 

f  XVI.  The  principle  of  Excluded  Third  or  Middle  —  viz., 
between  two  contradictories  (principium 
^"itM^^uam^.  **'  JBxclusi  Medii  vel  Tertii)^  enounces  that 
condition  of  thought  which  compels  us,  of 
two  repugnant  notions,  which  cannot  both  coexist,  to  think 
either  the  one  or  the  other  as  existing.  Hence  arises  the  gen- 
eral axiom  —  Of  contradictory  attributions,  we  can  only  affirm 
one  of  a  thing ;  and  if  one  be  explicitly  affirmed,  the  other  is  im- 
plicitly denied.    A  either  is  or  is  not.    A  either  is  or  is  not  JB.* 

By  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  I  am  warranted  to 

1  Compare  Knig,  Logik,  f  1ft.  —  Ed.  8  This  is  shown  more  In  detail  by  Hoffbauer, 

S  Compare  Uie  criticism  of  Kant,  Kritik  eU  r.     AnfangsgrHnde  der  Logik^  $  28.  —  Ed. 
7.,  p.  ISi,  ed.  Bosenkrans.  —  Ed.  4  See  Schulze,  Logik^  ( 19. — Ed. 
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conclude  from  the  truth  of  one  contradictory  proposition  to  the 

falsehood  of  the  other,  and  by  the  law  of  £x- 

Logteai  Bignifleanoe      q\^^q^  Middle,  I  am  Warranted  to  conclude  from 

of  thto  law.  ,      «  ,     ,        ,    \. 

the  falsehood  of  one  contradictory  proposition  to 
the  truth  of  the  other.  And  in  this  lies  the  peculiar  force  and  import 
of  this  last  principle.  For  the  logical  significance  of  the  law  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle  consists  in  this,  that  it  limits  or  shuts  in  the  sphere 
of  the  thinkable  in  relation  to  affirmation ;  for  it  determines,  that, 
of  the  two  forms  given  in  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction, 
and  by  these  laws  affirmed  as  those  exclusively  possible,  the  one  or 
the  other  must  be  affirmed  as  necessary. 

The  law  of  Excluded  Middle  is  the  principle  of  Disjunctive  Judg- 
ments, that  is,  of  judgments  in  which  a  plurality 
The  principle  of  Dto-      of  ludffments  are  contained,  and  which  stand  in 

Jnnctire  Judgments.  ,  .  11*  -1  »         1*%  •  ^ 

such  a  reciprocal  relation  that  the  affirmation  of 
one  is  the  denial  of  the  other. 
I  now  go  on  to  the  fourth  law. 

T  XVII.    The  thinking  of  an  object,  as  actually  character- 
ized by  positive  or  by  negative  attributes,  is 
p«r.  xvn.  Law  of      uot  left  to  the  caprice  of  Understanding  — 
suffloient  BeMon.  or      ^^c  faculty  of  thought  I   but  that  faculty 

of  XtoAAon  And  Oonso*  f  ^       '  ¥ 

qomt.  must  be  necessitated  to  this  or  that  deter- 

minate act  of  thinking  by  a  knowledge  of 
something  different  from,  and  independent  o^  the  process  of 
thinking  itself.  This  condition  of  our  understanding  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  law,  as  it  is  called,  of  Sufficient  Reason  (prifici- 
pium  Rationis  Sufficientis) ;  but  it  is  more  properly  denomi- 
nated the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  (jprincipium  JRatianis 
et  Consecutionia).  That  knowledge  by  which  the  mind  is 
necessitated  to  affirm  or  posit  something  else,  is  called  the  logi- 
cal reason^  ground^  or  antecedent;  that  something  else  which 
the  mind  is  necessitated  to  affirm  or  posit,  is  called  the  logical 
consequent;  and  the  relation  between  the  reason  and  conse- 
quent, is  called  the  logical  connection  or  consequence*  This 
law  is  expressed  in  the  formula  —  Infer  nothing  without  a 
ground  or  reason.^ 

seiations  between  The  relations  between  Reason  and  Conse- 
Beason  and  Coneo-  quent,  when  comprehended  in  a  pure  thought^ 
^™*-  are  the  following: 

1.  When  a  reason  is  explicitly  or  implicitly  given,  then  there  must 

1  See  Schulze,  Logik^  ( 19,  and  Krug,  Logik^  S  20. —Ed. 
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exist  a  consequent;  and,  vice  versa^  when  a  consequent  is  given, 
there  must  also  exist  a  reason. 

2.  Where  there  is  no  reason  there  can  be  no  consequent ;  and, 
mce  versa^  where  there  is  no  consequent  (either  implicitly  or  explic- 
itly) there  can  be  no  reason.    That  is,  the  concepts  of  reason  and  of 
consequent,  as  reciprocally  relative,  involve  and  suppose  each  other. 
The  logical  signiiScance  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  lies 
in  this, — That  in  virtue  of  it,  thought  is  consti- 
Logicai  BignifloMioe      ^ytcd  into  a  scries  of  acts  all  indissolubly  con- 

of  thii  law.  *' 

nected;    each  necessarily  inferring  the  other. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  distinction  and  opposition  of  possible,  actual  and 
necessary  matter,  which  has  been  introduced  into  Logic,  is  a  doc- 
trine wholly  extraneous  to  this  science. 
I  may  observe  that  *^  Reason  is  something  different  from  Cause, 
and  Consequent  something  different  from  Effect; 
Beason  and  Com^      though  cause  and  effect,  in  so  far  as  they  are 

qncDt,  and  Cause  and  .       -i  .       ,  «  ,  ,1.1^ 

£aeet.  conceived  m  thought,  stand  to  each  other  in  the 

relation  of  reason  and  consequent.  Cause  is 
thus  thought  of  as  a  real  object,  which  affords  the  reason  of  the 
existence  of  another  real  object,  the  effect ;  and  effect  is  thought  of 
as  a  real  object,  which  is  the  consequent  of  another  real  object,  the 
cause.  Accordingly,  every  cause  is  recognized  in  thought  as  a  rea- 
son, and  every  effect  is  recognized  in  thought  as  a  consequent ;  but 
the  converse  is  not  true,  that  every  reason  is  really  considered  a 
cause,  and  every  consequent  really  considered  an  effect.  We  must, 
Uierefore,  careftilly  distinguish  mere  reason  and  mere  consequent, 
that  is,  ideal  or  logical  reason  and  consequent,  from  the  reason 
which  is  a  cause  and  the  consequent  which  is  an  effect,  that  is,  real 
or  metaphysical  reason  and  consequent. 
"  The  expression  logical  reason  and  coneequeM  refers  to  the  mere 

synthesis  of  thoughts;  whereas  the  expression 

Lo^ieai  and  Meta-      metaphysical  reoson  and  conseqitent  denotes  the 

Ccoflnaent.     '^  "        ^^^  Connection  of  existences.     Hence  the  axiom 

of  Causality,  as  a  metaphysical  principle,  is  es- 
sentially different  from  the  axiom  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  as  a 
logical  principle.  Both,  however,  are  frequently  confounded  with 
each  other;  and  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  indeed,  for- 
merly found  its  place  in  the  systems  of  Metaphysic,  while  it  was 

not,  at  least  explicitly,  considered  in  those  of 

Genwaiity  of  the      Logic.    The  two  terms  condition  and  conditioned 

ConditioDed  **"  "        happily  express  at  once  the  relations  both  of 

reason  and  consequent,  and  of  cause  and  effect. 
A  condition  is  a  thing  which  determines  (negatively  at  least)  the 
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existence  of  another;  the  conditioned  is  a  thing  whose  existence  is 
determined  in  and  by  another.  If  used  in  an  ideal  or  logical  signifi- 
cation, condition  and  conditioned  import  only  the  reason  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  consequent ;  if  used  in  a  real  or  metaphysical  sense, 
they  express  the  cause  in  connection  with  its  effect.**  * 

I  have  now,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  inquiry  into  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  logical  thinking,  to  say  a  few  words 
History  of  the  do-      in  regard  to  their  History,  — their  history  being 
Teiopment  of  the  itan-      ^y^^  narration  of  the  order  in  which,  and  of  the 
^^y  tj^  philosophers  by  whom,  they  were  articulately 

developed. 
Of  the  first  three  laws,  which,  from  their  intimate  cognition,  may 
not  unreasonably  be  regarded  as  only  the  three 
The  iiw  of  idenuty      gj^^g  ^^  phases  of  a  single  law,  the  law  of  Iden- 
orleT^f^M.   "    *      ^^^7'  which  stands  first  in  the  order  of  nature, 
was  indeed  that  last  developed  in  the  order  of 
time ;  the  axioms  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Middle  having 
been  long  enounced,  ere  that  of  Identity  had  been  discriminated 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  coordinate  principle.     I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, now  follow  the  order  in  which  I  detailed  to  you  these  laws, 
but  the  order  in  which  they  were  chronologically  generalized. 
The  principles  of  Contradiction  and  of  Excluded  Middle  can  both 
be  traced  back  to  Plato,  by  whom  they  were 
The  prindpiee   of      enounced  and  frequently  applied ;  though  it  was 
^r^'^^^llT.^^^'      not  till  long  after,  that  either  of  them  obuined 

clodod  Middle  can  be  ,.     .        .    °  ,!     .  r«         i         i  •      •   i 

traoed  back  to  Plato.       &  distinctive  appellation.    To  take  the  pnnciple 

of  Contradiction  first.  This  law  Plato  frequently 

employs,  but  the  most  remarkable  passages,  are  found  in  the  PhcedOj 

in  the  Scphista^  and  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Ji^nMic* 

This  law  was,  however,  more  distinctively  and 

Law  of  Contradio-      emphatically  enounced  by  Aristotle.     In  one 

lTancedb7ArL\*^^^^^      pl^®'"  ^^  says :  "It  is  manifest  that  no  one  can 

conceive  to  himself  that  the  same  thing  can  at 

once  be  and  not  be,  for  thus  he  would  hold  repugnant  opinions, 

1  Krngf  Logikf  pp.  62,  68.    ThU  ezpoeition  For,  in  as  much  as  this  principle  it  not  mate- 

of  the  law  of  Reason  and  ConsequeDt  does  rial,  it  is  only  a  deriTatlon  of  the  three  for- 

not  represent  the  Anther's  latest  Tiew.    In  a  mal  laws;  and  in  as  much  as  it  is  material,  it 

note  to  the  /)wciMjroju,  p.  160  ( where  a  similar  ooincidee  with  the  principle  of  Causality,  and 

doctrine  had  been  maintained  in  the  article  is  extra-logical."     The  Laws  of  Thought, 

as  originally  published),  he  says:  ^*The  logi-  properly  so  called,  are  thus  reduced  to  three, 

cal  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  as  mors  —those  of  Mentity,   Contra4Heium^   and  &> 

than  a  mere  corollary  of  the  law  of  Noncm^  eluded  Middie.  —  ED. 

treuftction  in  its  three  phases,  is,  I  am  confident        ,„      ^    .        ,««    «    ...        »«,    » i 

of  prorin,.  «roneoo.."    And  «.to.  to  th.  „**»  "^"•^i^^'f^''-*"'  *^ 

«m.  work,  p.  808:  "Tb.  principle  of  SuJ^  Ki»P«6i  »U.  p.  (S26.  -  Kd. 

dent  Reason  should  be  excluded  from  Logic.  8  Metaph.^  1.  iii.  (ir.)  c.  8. 
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and  subvert  the  reality  of  truth.  Wherefore,  all  who  attempt  to 
demonstrate,  rednoe  everything  to  this  as  the  ultimate  doctrine ;  for 
this  is  by  nature  the  principle  of  all  other  axioms."  And  in  several 
passages  of  his  MetaphyHcs^^  in  his  Prior  Analytics^  and  in  his 
Posterior  Anaiytica^  he  observes  that  '^some  had  attempted  to 
demonstrate  this  principle,  —  an  attempt  which  betrayed  an  igno- 
rance of  those  things  whereof  we  ought  to  require  a  demonstration, 
and  of  those  things  whereof  we  ought  not :  for  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  everything;  as  in  this  case,  we  must  regress  and  re- 
gress to  infinity,  and  all  demonstration  would,  on  that  supposition, 
be  impossible*'' 
Following  Aristotle,  the  Peripatetics  established  this  law  as  the 

highest  principle  of  knowledge.  From  the 
iesthehi  best  priLei.  ^1^©^  Aristotelians  it  obtained  the  name  by 
pieofimowiedge.  Ob-  which  it  has  Subsequently  been  denominated, 
teined  ft*  name  from  the  principle^  or  latOy  or  axioniy  of  contradiction^ 
the  Greek  .^iietoto-      (jf^^  ^  Airw^cw).    This  name,  at  least,  is 

found  in  the  Commentaries  of  Ammonius  and 
Philoponns,  where  it  is  said  to  be  '^  the  criterion  which  divides  truth 

from  falsehood  throughout  the  universe  of  exist- 
Siuaa.  '"      ence."*    The  schoolmen,  in  general,  taught  the 

same  doctrine;  and  Suarez  even  says,  that  the 
law  of  contradiction  holds  the  same  supremacy  among  the  princi- 
ples of  existence.^ 

After  the  decline  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  many  controver- 
sies arose  touching  the  truth,  and  still  more  touching  the  primitive 

or  axiomatic  character,  of  this  law.    Some  main- 

Controreniet     n-      taiued  that  it  was  indemonstrable ;  others  that  it 

character  of  thL  law.       <50uld  be  proved,  but  proved  only  indirectly  by  a 

reduetio  ad  absurdum;  while  others,  again,  held 
that  this  could  be  directly  done,  and  that,  consequently,  the  law  of 
Contradiction  was  not  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  first  principle.* 

1  L.  iii.  e.  4.  tmw  $mwv  md  pAi  irrmif  9uupu  rh  ^tv9ot  kcH 

«L.ii.e.2.  r^F  ^Xiyl^W.     /n  iliia/.  AwC.,  1, 1.  o.  zi.  f.  80 

S  L.  L  c.  2.  b.  —  Ed.    [Of.  Antpifltiiivs  Niphns  Sneesaniu, 

4  Fortbe  name,  eee  Aranonhit,  Tn  De  Tnter^  j^  j„^  p^jj.,  p.  88,  ed.  Park,  1640.] 


^ — , L,  p.  153  b,  ed.  AJd.  Venct.  1646.  .  „      , . ,_  ^,       .    .       , ..     ,. 

PbiloponB.,  /•  AmcL  iV,  p.  18  b.  88  b,  ed.  J  ^  ^,^,1"**^*""' ^f*r  '^^'^  ^T? 

Venet.  1688.    /«  A«i.  iW.,  p.  80  b,  ed.  Aid.  (8vo),p.l74.    "  Cognitlo  a  prfori  est  prlncipl- 

Veoet.  1681.    The  langna^e  quoted  in  the  text  ^^^  *  *°**'  ^"*  **™*"  **°^*  ^^'  mtposnbiU 

lineaHyatraiidatioiiofAmmoDimiMCbiv.,  «<  W«» '«« «' •«"•  «-•.•  •  •  Con.nleAf.iap*., 

'mvy           j^             11/^  Snareadi:  — *Hoc,  inquam,  tenet   primatnm 

p.MO^     HMr7Vf«T(i^«t«iair(^.  inter  principia  cogno«)endi,  dent  Deua  inter 

fl^cf  M  M  'wdrrw  rSr  Srrttv  «ca2  ftii  tvrmv  principia  eeeendi.' "] 

haip^^'rlirr^h  Kairh^ixZos,    Ammon-  e  Cf.  8iurei,l)«piiteit«ief  Jfclap*»^«»  Diep. 

hw  ii  followed  by  Philoponna,  who  says, -  Iii.  ♦  8. -Ed.    [Alstedius,  EnefdoptBdia,  1.  iii., 

T*  8« T^5 &yTupdtru$s it^lmfta  M  irdirrw ft^y  ArduUgia,  o.  tU,  p.  80] 
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In  like  manner,  its  employment  was  made  a  farther  matter  of 
controversy.  FinaUy,  it  was  disputed  whether  it  were  an  imme- 
diate, native,  or  a  priori  datum  of  intelligence;  or  whether  it 
were  an  a  posteriori  and  adventitious  generalization  from  experi- 
ence.   The  latter  alternative,  that  it  was  only  an  induction,  was 

maintained  by  Locke.^  This  opinion  was,  how- 
L^i^ts  every  validly  refuted  by  Leibnitz,  who  showed 

that  it  is  admitted  the  moment  the  terms  of  its 
enunciation  ore  understood,  and  that  we  implicitly  follow  it  even 
when  we  are  not  explicitly  conscious  of  its  dictate.'  Leibnitz,  in 
some  parts  of  his  works,  seems  to  identify  the  principles  of  Iden- 
tity and  Contradiction ;  in  others,  he  distinguishes  them,  but  educes 
the  law  of  Identity  out  of  the  law  of  Contradiction.^  It  is  needless 
to  pursue  the  subsequent  history  of  this  principle,  which  in  latter 

times  has  found  none  to  gainsay  the  necessity 
m^e^abwiuti^  ^^      ^^  Universality  of  its  truth,  except  among  those 

philosophers  who,  in  Germany,  have  dreamt  that 
man  is  competent  to  a  cognition  of  the  absolute :  and  as  a  cognition 
of  the  absolute  can  only  be  established  through  positions  repug- 
nant, and,  therefore,  on  logical  principles,  mutually  exclusive,  they 
have  found  it  necessary  to  start  with  a  denial  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  thought ;  and  so,  in  their  effort  to  soar  to  a  philosophy 
above  logic  and  intelligence,  they  have  subverted  the  conditions  of 
human  philosophy  altogether.  Thus  Schelling  and  Hegel  prudently 
repudiated  the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle  as 
having  any  application  to  the  absolute ;  *  while  again  those  philoso- 
phers (as  Cousin)  who  attempt  a  cognition  of  the  absolute  without 
a  preliminary  repudiation  of  the  laws  of  Logic,  at  once  involve 
themselves  in  contradictions,  the  cogency  of  which  they  do  not  deny, 
and  from  which  they  are  wholly  unable  to  extricate  themselves.* 

1  Essav^'R  i.  eh.  ii.  ( 4.  ^Ed.  pointed  out  by  the  latter  in  bis  GesehidUe  der 

2  iVoMri-aicr  Emoij,  B.  i.  Ch.  1  f  4.  — Ed.  PhUou/phu^  {Werke,   xv.  p.  698.)— Ed.    [On 
8  Compare  IModieiey  f  44,  Monadologie^iSif     r^ection  of  the  Lojncal  Laws,  by  Schelling, 

with  Nouveaux  JBuou,  1.  i.  ch.  i.  (  10;  1.  It.  Hegel,  etc.,  eeeBaehmann,  (fberdk  PkilonopkU^ 

ch.  li.  H-  —  Ed.  nuiner  ZeU^  p.  218,  ed.  Jena,  1816.    Bolzano* 

4  See  Schelling,  Vom  lek  ats  Prineip  der  Pfd-  WhunuhaftOehrt,  ir.,  Logik,  f  718.    Sigwart, 

losophu!,  f  10;  Hegel,  Logik,  b.  ii.  o.  2;  Eneyk-  Logik,  i  68,  p.  42,  ed.  1886.    Herbert,  De  Prin- 

iopddie^  f  116,  119.     Schelling  endeavors  to  cipio  Logieo  ExeUui  Medii  inter  Qmtrtuiietoria 

abrogate  the  principle  of  Contradiction  in  non  negligendo^  GStting,  1883.    Hartenstein, 

relation  to  the  higher  philosophy,  by  assum-  D«  Methodo  Pkilosophia  Logka  L^gihut  adftri^ 

ing  that  of  Identity;  the  empirical  antago*  g^nda^  Jinitms  non  Urminanda^  Lipsix,  1886. 

nism  between  ego  and  non^go  being  merged  On  the  logicsl  and  metaphysical  significance 

in  the  identity  of  the  absiolnte  ego.    Hegel  of  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  oee  Plat- 

regards  both  principles  alike  as  Talld  only  for  ner,  Pha,  Aph.,  I.  $  878,  and  Kant,  Kritik  <f. 

the  finite  Understanding,  and  as  inftpplicsble  reinen  Vfmvnfi,  p.  191,  ed.  1790.] 

to  the  higher  processes  of  the  Reason.    This  ^^  See  the  Author^s  criticism  of  Cousin,  Dt»- 

dilferenoe  between  the  two  philosopben  Is  ensiioiu,  p.  1  et  teq.  —Ed. 
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Bat  this  by  the  way,  and  on  a  subject  which  at  present  you  cannot 
all  be  supposed  to  understand. 
The  law  of  Excluded  Middle  between  two  contradictories  re- 
mounts, as  I  have  said,  also  to  Plato,  though  the 
^Diw  of  Excluded       Second  Alcibiodes^  the  dialogue  in  which  it  is 

most  clearly  expressed,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
spurious.^     It  is  also  in  the  fragments  of  Pseudo-Archytas,  to  be 

found  in  Stobieus.'  It  is  explicitly  and  emphat- 
b^rfll^'ie^"**""**      ^^^^  enounced  by  Aristotle  in  many  passages 

both  of  his  Metaphysics  (1.  iii.  (iv.)  c.  7.)  and 
of  his  Analytics  J  both  Prior  (1.  i.  c.  2)  and  Posterior  (1.  i.  c.  4).  In 
the  first  of  these,  he  says :  ^  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  exist 
any  medium  between  contradictory  opposites,  but  it  is  necessary 
either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  everything  of  everything."  And  his  ex- 
pressions are  similar  in  the  other  books.     Cicero  says  '^  that  the 

foundation   of  Dialectic  is,  that  whatever    is 
***   '  enounced  is  either  true  or  felse."     This  is  from 

his  Academics  (1.  ii.  c.  xxix.),  and  there  are  parallel  passages  in  his 
Topics  (c.  xiv.)  and  his  De  Oratore  (1.  ii.  c.  xxx.).  This  law,  though 
aniversally  recognized  as  a  principle  in  the  Greek  Peripatetic  school, 
and  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  only  received  the  distinctive 
appellation  by  which  it  is  now  known  at  a  comparatively  modern 
date.'    I  do  not  recollect  having  met  with  the  term  principium  «c- 

clitsi  medii  in  any  author  older  than  the  Leib- 
aomga  en.  nitzian  Baumgarten,*  though  Wolf*  speaks  of 

the  exclusio  medii  inter  contradictoria. 
Tlie  law  of  Identity,  I  stated,  was  not  explicated  as  a  coordinate 

principle  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.    The 
L«w  of  Identity.  earficst  author  in  whom  I  have  found  this  done, 

AntODius  Andreas.  ' 

is  Antonius  Andreas,  a  scholar  of  Scotus,  who 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  schoolman,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentary of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics^^  —  a  commentary  which  is  full 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  original  views,  —  not  only  asserts  to  the 
law  of  Identity  a  co6rdinate  dignity  with  the  law  of  Contradiction, 

1  Second  Aleibiadu,  p.  188.     See  aliO  So-  naens  EUmenta  Logica,  I.  il.  c.  14,  [p.  172,  ed. 

jiAitfa,  p. 'iSO  —  £d.  1608.   "  Contradicentium  usus  explicatur  uno 

S  Edoga.  I.  ii.  c.  2,  p.  158,  ed.  Antwerp,  1675;  axiomate :  —  Contradicentia  non  possunt  de 

Part  il.  torn.  1,  p.  22,  ed.  Heeren.    Cf.  Simpli-  eodem  simnl  esse  vera;  et  necessarium  est 

eina,  H  Arut.  Queg.,  pp.  87,  108,  ed.  Basil,  contradicentinm  alterum  cullibet  rei  conven- 

155L-~  £d.  Ire,  alteram  non  convenire." — £d.] 

8  Ux  anuradietfmarum,  principium  eontradi-  ^  Metaphysica,  k  10.  -Ed. 
ccMltHm  (ec.  propotUionum)^   as   need  In  the 

■eboolt,  indoded  the  law  ot  Contradiction  '  Ontohgia,  §»  62, 53. 

and  the  law  of  Excluded  Xiddle.    See  Moli-  «  Qiueatlo  t.  p.  21  a,  ed.  Venet.,  16ia — Ed. 

9 
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but,  against  Aristotle,  he  maintains  that  the  principle  of  Identity, 
and  not  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  is  the  one  absolutely  first. 
The  formula  in  which  Andreas  expressed  it  was  Ens  est  ens.     Sub- 
sequently to  this  author,  the  question  concerning  the  relative  prior- 
ity of  the  two  laws  of  Identity  and  of  Contradiction  became  one 
much  agitated  in  the  schools ;  though  there  were  also  found  some 
who  asserted  to  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  this  supreme  rank.^ 
Leibnitz,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  always  distin- 
guish the  principles  of  Identity  and  of  Contra- 
diction.   By  Wolf  the  former  was  styled  the  principle  of  Certainty, 
(principium  Certitydinis)  \^  but  he,  no   more 
than  Leibnitz  himself  sufficiently  discriminated 
between  it  and  the  law  of  Contradiction.     This  was,  however,  done 
by  Banmficarten,  another  distins^uished  follower 
of  Leibnitz,'  and  from  him  it  received  the  name 
of  the  principle  of  Position,  that  is,  of  Affirmation  or  Identity, 
{principium  Positionis  sive  Idefititatis),  —  the  name  by  which  it  is 
now  universally  known.    This  principle  has  found  greater  favor,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  absolutist  philosophers,  than  those  of  Contradiction 
and  Excluded  Middle.   By  Fichte  and  Schelling 
Fiohto  and  Schei-      j^  "j^^  |jgg,j  placed  as  the  primary  principle  of  all 
jj'    ,  philosophy.*    Hegel  alone  subjects  it,  along  with 

the  other  laws  of  thought,  to  a  rigid  but  falla- 
cious criticism ;  and  rejects  it  along  with  them,  as  belonging  to  that 
lower  sphere  of  knowledge,  which  is  conversant  only  with  the  rela- 
tive and  finite.'^ 

The  fourth  law,  that  of  Reason  and  Conse- 
Law  of  Beaaon  and       quent,  which  stands  apart  by  itself  from  the  other 
^iwgni^  by  Plato      three,  was,  like  the  laws  of  Contradiction  and 
and  Ariatotie.  Excluded  Middle,  recognized  by  Plato.^    He  lays 

it  down  as  a  postulate  of  reason,  to  admit  noth- 
ing without  a  cause;  and  the  same  is  frequently  done  by  his 
,,    .    ^      ,  scholar  Aristotle.'    Both,  however,  in  reference 

Apxiirrisyy<i<rtws.  .       ^,  .  •      •    i  i     '      i.  l- 

*Apxh  rrjs  yMfffw  pnuciple,  employ  the  ambiguous  term 

cause  (atria  alriov),  Aristotle,  indeed,  distin- 
guishes the  law  of  Reason,  as  the  ideal  principle  of  knowledge  (apx^ 

1  [Alex,  de  Ales,  In  Arist.  Metaph.,  It.  t.  9.]  8  Metapkytua,  ( 11.  — Ed. 

Compare  Suarez,  Di^.  Metapk.,  Dtap.  iii.  j  8.  4  See  Fichte,  Grundiage  der  gegammten  Wis- 

Alexander  profesMs  to  agree  with  Aristotle  sfwuMfUUhrt^  (  1.  Schelling,  Vom  /cA,  \  7,  — 

in  giving  the  first  place  to  the  principle  of  £d. 

Contradiction,  but,  in  fact,  he  identifies  it  ^  Seeabore,  p.  64,  note4.  — Ed. 

with  that  of  Excluded  Middle,  dg  qwnU  qfflr-  6  PkiUbus,  p.  28.  —  Ed. 

nuuio  v€l  negatio.  —  Ed.  7  E.  g.  Anal.  Post.,  li.  16 ;  Bky*.,  li.  3 ;  MeUxfk^ 

«  Ontohgia,  J  66, 288.  —Ed.  1. 1. 8;  Rlut.,  U.  23.  —  Ed. 
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T^s  yvwreta^j  prtncipium  cognoscendi)^  from  the  real  principle  of 
Production,  (apx^  t^  -yowcws,  prtncipium  fiendi^  — principium  es- 
sendi)}    By  Cicero,  the  axiom  of  reason  and 
TtT ^h   ime  Consequent  was,  in  like  manner,  comprehended 

under  the  formula,  nihil  sine  causoy* — a  formula 
adopted  by  the  schoolmen;  although  they,  after  Aristotle,  distin- 
guished under  it  the  rcUio  esaendi,  and  the  ratio  cognoacendi. 
In  modem  times,  the  attention  of  philosophers  was  called  to  this 
law  of  Leibnitz,  who,  on  the  two  principles  of 
Leibnitz  called  at-      Reason  and  of  Contradiction,  founded  the  whole 

tention  toLawof  Suf-  ^.^  «   ,  .         i  ',  «      •        -r-r     i  i        i 

flcfent  Beiuon.  edifice  of  his  philosophy.*      Under  the  latter 

law,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he  comprehended, 
however,  the  principle  of  Identity;  and  in  the  former  he  did  not 
sufficiently  discriminate,  in  terms,  the  law  of  Causality,  as  a  real 
principle,  from  the  law  of  Reason,  properly  so  called,  as  a  formal  or 
ideal  principle.  To  this  axiom  he  gave  various  denominations,  — 
now  calling  it  the  principle  of  Determining  Reason,  now  the  princi- 
ple of  Sufficient  Reason,  and  now  the  principle  of  Convenience  or 
Agreement  {convenientia) ;  making  it,  in  its  real  relation,  the  ground 
of  all  existence ;  in  its  ideal,  the  ground  of  all  positive  knowledge. 
On  this  subject  there  was  a  celebrated  controversy  between  Leibnitz 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  —  a  controversy  on  this,  as  on  other  points, 
eminently  worthy  of  your  study.  The  documents  in  which  this  con- 
troversy is  contained,  were  published  in  the  £nglish  edition  under 
the  title,  A  collection  of  Papers  which  parsed  between  the  late  learned 
Mr.  Leibnitz  and  Dr,  Clarke^  in  the  years  1715  and  1716,  relating 
to  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Eetigion^  London, 
1717.* 
WolfJ  the  most  distinguished  follower  of  Leibnitz,  employs  the 
formula  —  "  Nothing  is  without  a  sufficient  rea- 
son why  it  is,  rather  than  why  it  is  not ;  that  is, 
if  anything  is  supposed  to  be  {ponitur  esse)j  something  also  must 
be  supposed,  whence  it  may  be  understood  why  the  same  is  rather 
than  is  not."*  He  blames  the  schoolmen  for  confusing  reason 
(ratio)  with  cause  (causa)  :  but  his  censure  equally  applies  to  his 
master  Leibnitz,  as  to  them  and  Aristotle  ;  for  all  of  these  philoso- 
phers, though  they  did  not  confound  the  two  principles,  employed 
ambiguous  terms  to  denote  them. 

1  3/leiapk.,  ir.  (t.)  1<— Ed.  or  Identity  Is  tsramed  as  the  foandation  of 

S  De  DitinatioiUy  ii.  0. 28.  —  Ed.  all  mathematios  and  that  of  Sufllcient  Rea- 

8  See  Thiodieie,  f  4L    MonadohgUj  H  ^i  82.  son  as  the  foundation  of  natural  philosophy. 

—  Ed.  —Ed. 

4  See  especially,  Leibnitz's  Second  Letter,  S  See  Fischer's  Logik^  [f  68,  p.  38,  ed.  1888. 

p.  2D,  in  which  the  principle  of  Contradiction  Compare  Wolf,  Ontologia,  {$  70, 7L — Ed.] 
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The  Leibnitian  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  the  law  of  Suffi- 
cient Reason,  both  as  a  principle  of  existence 

Diseottion  regard-  ^^^j  ^f  thought,  excited  much  discussion  among 
d^ctrln!  omeTaw  of  *^«  philosophers,  more  particularly  of  Germany. 
Sufficient  Beason.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  some  con- 

troverted the  Validity  of  the  principle,  others 
attempted  to  restrict  it.^  Among  other  arguments,  it  is  alleged,  by 
the  advocates  of  the  former  opinion,  if  the  principle  be  admitted, 
that  everything  must  have  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  rather  than 
why  it  is  not,  —  on  this  hypothesis,  error  itself  will  have  such  a  rea- 
son, and,  therefore,  must  cease  forthwith  to  be  error.' 

Many  philosophers,  as  Wolf  and  Baumgarten,  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  this  principle  by  the  principle  of  Contradiction  ;  while 
othei-s,  with  better  success,  showed  that  all  such  demonstrations 
were  illogical.' 

In  the  more  recent  systems  of  philosophy,  the  universality  and 
necessity  of  the  axiom  of  Reason  has,  with  other  logical  laws,  been 
controverted  and  rejected  by  speculators  on  the  absolute.^ 

1  As  Feuerlin  and  Daries.    See  Bachmanni  8  [Kiesevetter,  AUgemtuu  Logih^  V.  i.  p.  67]; 

Logik^  p.  66,  JL«{p<iig,  1828;  Cf.  Degerando,  compare  Lecture*  <m  Metaphjfsics^  ii.  pp.896, 

KUt.  Comp.  dta  Syst.  de  PAt/.,  t.  il.  p.  Itf,  ed.  887,  notes.  —  Ed. 

1804.  — Ed.  4  [Od    principle  of  Doable  Negation  •• 

S  See  Baobmann,  Xogil,  p.  66.    Witb  tbe  another  law  of  Tbought,  aee  Fries,  Logik,  f 

foregoing  history  of  the  laws  of  Thought,  41,  p.  190;  Calker,  DenkUhre  oder  Logik  tmd 

compare  the  same  author,  Logufc,  i  18-<31.—  DiaUlaik,  f  166,  p.  468;  Beneke,  LeMuekder 

Ed.  Logik,  i  64,  p.  il.] 


LECTURE    VI, 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   L  — NOETIC. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  THOUGHT  — THEIR  CLASSIFI- 
CATION AND  IMPORT. 

Hating  concluded  the  Introductory  Questions,  we  entered,  in 
our  last  Lecture,  upon  our  science  itself.    The 
^^  "        '  first  part  of  Pure  Logic  is  the  Doctrine  of  Ele- 

ments, or  that  which  considers  the  conditions  of  mere  or  possible 
thinking.  These  elements  are  of  two  kinds,  —  they  are  either  the 
fundamental  laws  of  thought  as  regulating  its  necessary  products,  or 
they  are  the  products  themselves  as  regulated  by  those  laws.  The 
fundamental  laws  are  four  in  number,  —  the  law  of  Identity,  the  law 
of  Contradiction,  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  the  law  of  Reason 
and  Consequent.*  The  products  of  thought  are  three, —  1%  Con- 
cepts or  Notions ;  2**,  Judgments ;  and,  3®,  Reasonings.  In  our  last 
Lecture,  we  considered  the  first  of  these  two  parts  of  the  doctrine 
of  elements,  and  I  went  through  the  general  explanation  of  the  con- 
tents and  import  of  the  four  laws,  and  their  history.  Without  re- 
capitulating what  was  then  stated,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ceitain 
general  observations,  which  may  be  suggested  in  relation  to  the  four 
laws. 
And,  first  of  all,  I  may  remark,  that  they  naturally  fall  into  two 
classes.     The  first  of  these  classes  consists  of 

G«nen]  obMiTAtloiM  ..i  /.tt.         r>t  i». 

In  relation  to  the  four  *"®  three  pnnciples  of  Identity,  Contradiction, 
fBDdamentai  lawi  of  and  Excluded  Middle ;  the  second  comprehends 
thooRht.    These  fui      ^jjg  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  alone. 

IfitO  two  rlTHlOCB  . 

This  classification  is  founded  both  on  the  differ- 
ent reciprocal  connection  of  the  laws,  and  on  the  different  natui*e  of 
their  results. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  difference  of  connection  be- 
tween the  laws  themselves,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  first  three 

1  See,  however,  p.  68,  note  1.—  £d. 
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Stand  in  a  far  more  proximate  relation  to  each  other  than  to  the 

fourth.     The  first  three  are,  indeed,  so  inti- 

This  oiaasifleation       mately  connected,  that  though  it  has  not  even 

foonded,  lo,  On  the      Y}een  attempted  to  carry  them  up  into  a  higher 

difference  of  conneo-  .      .    ,  i     ,  i      ,  .  ^  t 

tion  between  the  laws  pnnciple,  and  though  the  various  and  contradic- 
thenueives.  tory  endeavors  that  have  been  made  to  elevate 

one  or  other  into  an  antecedent,  and  to  degrade 
others  into  consequents,  have  only  shown,  by  their  failure,  the  im- 
possibility of  reducing  the  three  to  one ;  still  so  intimate  is  their 
connection,  that  each  in  fact  supposes  the  others.  They  are  like  the 
three  sides  of  a  triangle ;  not  the  same,  not  reducible  to  unity,  each 
pretending  vrith  equal  right  to  a  prior  consideration,  and  each,  if 
considered  first,  giving  in  its  own  existence  the  existence  of  the 
other  two.  This  intimacy  of  relation  does  not  subsist  between  the 
principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  and  the  three  other  laws; 
they  do  not,  in  the  same  necessary  manner,  suggest  each  other  in 
thought  The  explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  different  nature 
of  their  results;  and  this  is  the  second  subject  of  our  consideration.^ 
In  the  second  place,  then,  the  distinction  of  the  four  laws  into 

two  classes  is  not  only  warranted  by  the  differ- 

2»,  On  the  diflference      ^ncc  of  their  mutual  dependence  in  thought,  but, 

o     e  en    w  c      e      likewise,  by  the  difference  of  the  end  which  the 

two  cluMs  aerenXlj  '     ^ 

accomplish.  two  classcs  severally  accomplish.     For  the  first 

three  laws  not  only  stand  apart  by  themselves 
(forming,  as  it  were,  a  single  principle  viewed  in  three  different 
aspects),  but  they  necessitate  a  result  very  different,  both  in  kind 
and  in  degree,  from  that  determined  by  the  law  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent. The  difference  in  their  result  consists  in  this,  —  whatever 
violates  the  laws,  whether  of  Identity,  of  Contradiction,  or  of  Ex- 
cluded Middle,  we  feel  to  be  absolutely  impossible,  not  only  in 
thought  but  in  existence.  Thus  we  cannot  attribute  even  to  Om- 
nipotence the  power  of  making  a  thing  different  from  itself,  of  mak- 
ing a  thing  at  once  to  be  and  not  to  be,  of  making  a  thing  neither 
to  be  nor  not  to  be.  These  three  laws  thus  determine  to  us  the 
sphere  of  possibility  and  of  impossibility;  and  this  not  merely  in 
thought  but  in  reality,  not  only  logically  but  metaphysically.  Very 
different  is  the  result  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent.  This 
principle  merely  excludes  from  the  sphere  of  positive  thought  what 
we  cannot  comprehend ;  for  whatever  we  comprehend,  that  through 
which  we  comprehend  it  is  its  reason.    What,  therefore,  violates  the 

1  For  a  later  development  of  the  Author's  philosophy  as  regards  the  dlstinetion  here  Indi- 
cated, see  J>iseaffMoiu,  p.  OOS  «  Mg. —JSd. 
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law  of  Reason  and  Consequent*  merely,  in  virtue  of  this  law  becomes 
a  logical  zero ;  that  is,  we  are  compelled  to  think  it  as  unthinkable, 
but  not  to  think  it,  though  actually  non-existent  subjectively  or  in 
thought,  as  therefore  actually  non-existent  objectively  or  in  reality. 
And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent 
not  equally  determine  the  sphere  of  general  possibility,  as  the  laws 
of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle  ?  Why  are  we  to 
view  the  unthinkable  in  the  one  case  not  to  be  equally  impossible  in 
reality,  as  the  unthinkable  in  the  other?  Some  philosophers  have, 
on  the  one  hand,  asserted  to  the  Deity  the  power  of  reconciling  con- 
tradictions; '  while,  on  the  other,  a  greater  number  have  made  the 

conceivable  in  human  thought  the  gauge  of  the 

Two  counter  opin-      possible  in  cxistcnco.    What  wan*ants  us,  it  may 

Vmita  ^   objective      ^  asked,  to  condemn  these  opposite    proced- 

poadbflity.  urcs  as  equally  unphilosophical  ?    In  answer  to 

this,  though  the  matter  belongs  more  properly 
to  Metaphysic  than  to  Logic,  I  may  say  a  few  words,  which,  how- 
ever, I  am  aware,  cannot,  by  many  of  you,  be  as  yet  adequately 
understood. 

To  deny  the  universal  application  of  the  first  three  laws,  is,  in 
fact,  to  subvert  the  reality  of  thought ;  and  as  this  subversion  is 
itself  an  act  of  thought,  it  in  fact  annihilates  itself. 
When,  for  example,  I  say  that  A  is,  and  then  say  that  A  is  not, 

by  the  second  assertion  I  sublate  or  take  away 

The      rnpeetive      what,  by  the  first  assertion,  I  posited  or  laid 

ipberes  of  the  two      down  I   thought,  in  the  one  case,  undoing  by 

denes  of  the  laws  of  J  u  ^    •      -.i.         xv         -x   u    j    v       in 

thought  defined  and  negation  what,  in  the  other,  it  had  by  afiirma- 

fflnstnted.  tion   done.     But  when  it  is  asserted,  that  A 

To  deny  the  nniTer-  existing  and  A  non-existing  are  at  once  true, 

ad  application  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^  -      .    ^    j^  implies  that  negation 

llwt  three  laws,  is  to  .  ^-^  ,,.  ^, 

rabvert  the  reality  of  *°^  affinnation  correspond  to  nothing  out  of  the 
thought.  mind  —  that   there  is  no  agreement,  no  disa- 

greement between  thought  and  its  objects ;  and 
this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  truth  and  falsehood  are  merely 
empty  sounds.  For  if  we  only  think  by  afiirmation  and  negation, 
and  if  these  are  only  as  they  are  exclusive  of  each  other,  it  follows, 
that  unless  existence  and  non-existence  be  opposed  objectively  in 
the  same  manner  as  afiSrmation  and  negation  are  opposed  subjec- 
tively, all  our  thought  is  a  mere  illusion.  Thus  it  is,  that  those  who 
would  assert  the  possibility  of  contradictions  being  at  once  true, 
in  fact  annihilate  the  possibility  of  truth  itself  and  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  thought. 

1  Compare  Le  Clero,  Logieat  p.  iL  c.  S.— Ed. 
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But  this  is  not  the  case  when  we  deny  the  universal,  the  absolute 

application  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Conse- 

But  this  is  not  in-      quent.    When  I  say  that  a  thing  may  be,  of 

Yoivedin  the  denial  of      which  I  caunot  conceivc  the  possibility  (that  is, 

the  universal  applica-        <■  *    •         -^         xi.  ^     /•  ^   • 

tionoftheiawofReM      ^^  conceiving  it  as  the  consequent  of  a  certain 
eon  and  Consequent        reason),  I  Only  say  that  thought  is  limited ;  but, 
within  its  limits,  I  do  not  deny,  I  do  not  sub- 
vert, its  truth.    But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  shown  that  thought 
is  thus  limited  ?    How  is  it  shown  that  the  inconceivable  is  not  an 
index  of  the  impossible,  and  that  those  philosophers  who  have  em- 
ployed it  as  the  criterion  of  the  absurd,  are  themselves  guilty  of 
absurdity  ?    This  is  a  matter  which  will  come  under  our  considera- 
tion at  another  time  and  in  its  proper  place ;  at 
This  law  shown  in      present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  general 
icenerai  not  to  be  the      ^j^^^  ^^^  hypothesis  which  makes  the  thinkable 

measure  of  obtJective  _  *.,  mii»  •»  ..» 

poasibUity.  t*^®  mcasure  of  the  possible,  brings  the  principle 

of  Reason  and  Consequent  at  once  into  collision 
with  the  three  higher  laws,  and  this  hypothesis  itself  is  thus  reduced 
at  once  to  contradiction  and  absurdity.  For  if  we  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  phaenomena  of  thought,  we  shall  find  that  all 
that  we  can  positively  think,  that  is,  all  that  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  lies  between  two  oppo- 
site poles  of  thought,  which,  as  exclusive  of  each  other,  cannot,  on 
the  principles  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  both  be  true,  but  of 
which,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  the  one  or  the  other 
must.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  any  of  the  general  objects  of  our 
knowledge.  Let  us  take  body,  or  rather,  since  body  as  extended  is 
included  under  extension,  let  us  take  extension  itself,  or  space. 
Now,  extension  alone  will  exhibit  to  us  two  pairs  of  contradictory 
inconceivables,  that  is,  in  all,  four  incomprehensibles,  but  of  which, 
though  all  are  equally  unthinkable,  and,  on  the  hypothesis  in  ques- 
tion, all,  therefore,  equally  impossible,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  law 
of  Excluded  Middle,  to  admit  some  two  as  true  and  necessary. 

Extension,  then,  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part ; 
and,  in  each  aspect,  it  affords  us  two  incogitable  contradictories. 
Vy  Taking  it  as  a  whole :  —  space,  it  is  evident. 
By  reference  to  Ex-      ^^^g^  either  be  limited,  that  is,  have  an  end,  a 
y^^QiJ     '  circumference;   or  unlimited,  that  is,  have  no 

end,  no  circumference.  These  are  contradictory 
suppositions ;  both,  therefore,  cannot,  but  one  must,  be  true.  Now 
let  us  try  positively  to  comprehend,  positively  to  conceive,  the  pos- 
sibility of  either  of  these  two  mutually  exclusive  alternatives.  Can 
we  represent  or  realize  in  thought  extension  as  absolutely  limited  ? 
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in  other  words,  can  we  mentally  hedge  round  the  whole  of  space, 
conceive  it  absolutely  bounded,  that  is,  so  that  beyond  its  boundary 

there   is  no  outlying,  no  surrounding,  space? 

Space  or  extension      rpj^jg  jg  impossible.    Whatever  compass  of  space 

uithinkabie.    ^^     '      ^®  ^^^  inclose  by  any  limitation  of  thought,  we 

shall  find  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  transcend- 
ing these  limits.  Nay,  we  shall  find  that  we  cannot  but  transcend 
them ;  for  we  are  unable  to  think  any  extent  of  space  except  as 
within  a  still  ulterior  space,  of  which,  let  us  think  till  the  powers  of 
thinking  fail,  we  can  never  reach  the  circumference.  It  is  thus 
impossible  for  us  to  think  space  as  a  totality,  that  is,  as  absolutely 
bounded,  but  all-containing.  We  may,  therefore,  lay  down  this  first 
extreme  as  inconceivable.  We  cannot  think  space  as  limited. 
Let  us  now  consider  its  contradictory ;  can  we  comprehend  the 

possibility  of  infinite  or  unlimited  space  ?    To 
Spaee  unlimited  in-      guppose  this  is  a  direct  contradiction  in  terms ; 

conceivable,   as    con-        ,     .  , 

trgdictory.  **  ^^  ^^  Comprehend  the  incomprehensible.     We 

think,  we  conceive,  we  comprehend,  la  thing,  only 
as  we  think  it  as  within  or  under  something  else ;  but  to  do  this  of 
the  infinite  is  to  think  the  infinite  as  finite,  which  is  contradictory 
and  absurd. 
Now,  here  it  may  be  asked,  how  have  we  then  the  word  infinite  f 
.  How  have  we  the  notion  which  this  word  ex- 
Objection  from  the      presses?     The  answer  to  this  question  is  con- 
the  Infinite  obviated.        taincd  in  the  distinction  of  positive  and  negative 
thought.     We  have   a  positive   concept  of  a 
thing,  when  we  think  it  by  the  qualities  of  which  it  is  the  comple- 
ment.   But  as  the  attribution  of  qualities  is  an 

DfstineUon  of  posi-      affirmation,  as  affirmation  and  negation  are  rela- 
tive    and      neiratire        ..  j  ,    ..  -■  i      •  ;] 

tho  ht  and  notion  tives,  and  as  relatives  are  known  only  m  and 

through  each  other,  we  cannot,  therefore,  have  a 
consciousness  of  the  affirmation  of  any  quality,  without  having  at 
the  same  time  the  correlative  consciousness  of  its  negation.  Now, 
the  one  consciousness  is  a  positive,  the  other  consciousness  is  a  neg- 
ative notion.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  a  negative  notion  is  only  the 
negation  of  a  notion ;  we  think  only  by  the  attribution  of  certain 
qualities,  and  the  negation  of  these  qualities  and  of  this  attribution, 
is  simply,  in  so  far,  a  denial  of  our  thinking  at  all.  As  affirmation 
always  suggests  negation,  every  positive  notion  must  likewise  sug- 
gest a  negative  notion ;  and  as  language  is  the  reflex  of  thought, 
the  positive  and  negative  notions  are  expressed  by  positive  and 
negative  names.  Thus  it  is  with  the  infinite.  The  finite  is  the  only 
object  of  real  or  positive  thought ;  it  is  that  alone  which  we  think 

10 
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by  the  attribution  of  determinate  characters ;  the  infinite,  on  the 

contrary,  is  conceived  only  by  the  thinking  away  of  every  character 

by  which  the  finite  was  conceived;    in  other 

The   Infinite  ex-      words,  we  conceive  it  only  as  inconceivable. 

p  y  ne^tre      rpj^.^  relation   of  the  infinite   to   the   finite  is 

terms. 

shown,  indeed,  in  the  terms  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  every  language.     Thus  in  Latin,  infinitum ;  in  Greek, 
av€ipov ;  in  German,  unendlich  ;  in  all  of  which  original  tongues  the 
word  expressive  of  the  infinite  is  only  a  negative  expression  of  the 
finite  or  limited.     Thus  the  very  objection  from  the  existence  of  a 
name  and  notion  of  the  infinite,  when  analyzed,  only  proves  more 
clearly  that  the  infinite  is  no  object  of  thought;  that  we  conceive 
it,  not  in  itself  but  only  in  correlation  and  contrast  to  the  finite. 
The  indefinite  is,  however,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  infin- 
ite ;  though  there  are  hardly  two  notions  which. 
The  Indefinite  and      without  being  Contradictory,  difier  more  widely. 

Infinite,  — how distin-        mi        .:•/*.        i  ,.        .  ,       .    ^    .         ^ 

jjjj^^i  Ihe  indefinite  has  a  subjective,  the  mfinite  an 

objective  relation.    The  one  is  merely  the  nega- 
tion of  the  actual  apprehension  of  limits,  the  other  the  negation  of 
the  possible  existence  of  limits. 
But  to  return  whence  we  have  been  canied,  it  is  manifest  that 
we  can  no  more  realize  the  thought  or  concep- 
Spnce  H8  bounded      tion  of  infinite.  Unbounded,  or  unlimited  space, 
•nd  .pace  as  unbound-      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  Conception  of  a  finite  or 

ed  being  two  incon-  *^ 

ceivttbie  contradicto-  absolutely  bounded  space.  But  these  two  incon- 
rics,theiawofHea«on  ceivables  are  reciprocal  contradictories,  and  if 
and  Consequent  can-       ^^  ^re  Unable  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of 

not,   therefore,    form  .^  i  m       i_  .1  •      •    1         k Vi 

the  criterion  of  objec  ®^^^^^'  ^'^V^^'  howcver,  ou  the  principle  of  Ex- 
tive  possibility.  cluded  Middle  one  or  other  must  be  admitted, 

the  hypothesis  is  manifestly  false,  that  proposes 
the  subjective  or  formal  law  of  Reason  and  consequent  as  the  crite- 
rion of  real  or  objective  possibility. 
It  is  needless  to  show  that  the  same  result  is  given  by  the  exper- 
iment made  on  extension  considered  as  a  part, 
This  further  shown      ^g  divisible.     Here,  if  we  attempt  to  divide  ex- 

by  reference  to  Exten-  .         .        ,  ,  1     «         .  1  1 

sion  2°  As  a  Fart.  tension  m  thought,  we  shall  neither,  on  the  one 
hand,  succeed  in  conceiving  the  possibility  of  an 
absolute  minimum  of  space,  that  is,  a  minimum  ex  hypotJiesi  ex- 
tended, but  which  cannot  be  conceived  as  divisible  into  parts,  nor, 
on  the  other,  of  carrying  on  this  division  to  infinity.  But  as  these 
are  contradictory  opposites,  they  again  afford  a  similar  refutation  of 
the  hypothesis  in  question. 
But  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  by  simply  considering  the 
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law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  in  itself     This  law  enjoins  —  Think 

nothing  without  a  reason  why  we  must  think  it ; 

jp,  By  reference  to      ^^.^^^  jg^  ^i^jj^j^  nothing  eicept  as  Contained  in, 

the  MW  of  BeBMHl  ftiicl  •         .. 

CoDcequent  itaeii:  ^^  evolved  out  of,  Something  else  which  we 

already  know.  Now,  this  reason,  —  this  some- 
thing else,  —  in  obedience  to  this  very  law,  must,  as  itself  known, 
be  itself  a  consequent  of  some  other  antecedent ;  and  this  antece- 
dent be  again  the  consequent  of  some  anterior  or  higher  reason ; 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  But  the  human  mind  is  not  possessed  of 
infinite  powers,  or  of  an  infinite  series  of  reasons  and  consequents ; 
on  the  contrary,  its  fiiculties  are  very  limited,  and  its  stock  of  knowl- 
edge is  very  small.  To  erect  this  law,  therefore,  into  a  standard  of 
existence,  is,  in  fact,  to  bring  down  the  infinitude  of  the  universe  to 
the  finitude  of  man,  —  a  proceeding  than  which  nothing  can  be  im- 
agined more  absurd.  The  fact  is,  that  the  law 
Tbe  laws  of  Keaaon  ^f  Reason  and  Consequent  can,  with  the  law  of 
iwincibtelura^hi  her  ^^"s®  *°^  EfiTect,  the  law  of  Substance  and 
priDcipie.  Phaenomenon,  etc.,  be,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  all 

reduced  to  one  higher  principle,  —  a  principle 
which  explains  from  the  very  limitation  of  the  human  mind,  from 
the  very  imbecility  of  its  powera,  a  great  variety  of  phaenomena, 
which,  from  the  liberality  of  philosophers,  have  obtained  for  their 
solution  a  number  of  positive  and  special  principles.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  discussion  which  would  here  be  out  of  place.^  What,  how- 
ever, has  been  said  may  suflSce  to  show  that, 
SommaiT  rt»teincnt  ^j^ji^  ^Yxe  firet  three  laws  of  thought  are  of  an 
hws  of ^ovcht.  absolute  and  universal  cogency,  the  fourth  is  only 

of  a  cogency  relative  and  particular;  that,  while 
the  former  determine  the  possibility,  not  only  of  all  thought,  but  of 
all  real  knowledge,  the  latter  only  regulates  the  validity  of  mediate 
or  reflective  thought.    The  laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction  and  Ex- 
cluded Middle  are,  therefore,  not  only  logical  but  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples, the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  a  logical  principle  alone ;  a 
doctrine  which  is,  however,  the  converse  of  what  is  generally  taught. 
I  proceed,  now,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  influence  which 
these  laws  exert  upon  the  operations  of  think- 
The  general  influ-      ing.      These  Operations,  however  various  and 
eiiee  which  the  forego-      multiform  they  may  seem,  are  so  governed  in  all 
operationa  of  think-      their  manifestations  by  the  preceding  laws,  that 
Ing.  no  thought  can  pretend  to  validity  and  truth 

which  is  not  in  consonance  with,  which  is  not 
governed  by,  them.    For  man  can  recognize  that  alone  as  real  and 

1  Sea  DueuttionSf  p.  600.  —  Ed. 
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assured,  which  the  laws  of  his  understanding  sanction ;  and  he  can- 
not but  regard  that  as  false  and  unreal,  which  these  laws  condemn. 
From  this,  however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  what  is  thought  in 
conformity  to  these  laws,  is  therefore  true ;  for  the  sphere  of  thought 
is  far  wider  than  the  sphere  of  reality,  and  no  inference  is  valid 
from  the  correctest  thinking  of  an  object  to  its  actual  existence. 
While  these  laws,  therefore,  are  the  highest  criterion  of  the  non- 
reality  of  an  object,  they  are  no  criterion  at  all  of  its  reality;  and 
they  thus  stand  to  existence  in  a  negative  and  not  in  a  positive  rela- 
tion. And  what  I  now  say  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  thought 
in  general,  holds  equally  of  all  their  proximate  and  special  applica- 
tions, that  is,  of  the  whole  of  Logic.  Logic,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, considering  the  form  alone  of  thought  to  the  exclusion  of 
its  matter,  can  draw  no  conclusion  from  the  correctness  of  the  man- 
ner of  thinking  an  object  to  the  reality  of  the  object  itself  Yet 
among  modem,  nay  recent,  philosophers,  two 

The  true  relfttiODB  of  '^      j      x  •  ■!_  l*  i. 

Logic  overlooked  in  ^PPOsite  doctnnes  have  sprung  up,  which,  on 

two  ways:—!.  Logic  Opposite  sides,  havc  overlooked  the  true  rela- 

erroncousiy  held  to  tious  of  Logic.     "One  party  of  philosophers 

be  the  positive  rtand-  defining  truth  in  general,  — the  absolute  har- 

ard  of  truth.  °  .  . 

mony  of  our  thoughts  and  cognitions,  —  divide 

truth  into  a  formal  or  logical,  and  into  a  material  or  metaphysical, 

according  as  that  harmony  is  in  consonance  with 

The  division  of  truth      ^y^^  ^^^^  ^f  f^^^^j  thought,  or,  over  and  above, 

into  logical  and  meta*  .,i,  #.         11111     mi  .. 

physical,- criticized.  ^^^"^  ^"®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  knowledge.*  The  cntenon 
of  formal  truth  they  place  in  the  principles  of 
Contradiction  and  of  Sufficient  Reason,  enouncing  that  what  is  non- 
contradictory  and  consequent  is  fonnally  true.  This  criterion,  which 
is  positive  and  immediate  of  formal  truth  (inasmuch  as  what  is 
non-contradictory  and  consequent  can  always  be  thought  as  possi- 
ble), they  style  a  negative  and  mediate  criterion  of  material  truth : 
as  what  is  self-contradictory  and  logically  inconsequent  is  in  reality 
impossible ;  at  the  same  time,  what  is  not  self-contradictory  and  not 
logically  inconsequent,  is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  having  an 
actual  existence.  But  here  the  foundation  is  treacherous ;  the  no- 
tion of  truth  is  false.  When  we  speak  of  truth,  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  knowing  that  a  thought  harmonizes  with  a  certain  system  of 
thoughts  and  cognitions;  but,  over  and  above,  we  require  to  be 
^  ^^       ^  ^  assured  that  what  we  think  is  real,  and  is  as  we 

Truth,  — what.  1.,.  ,  .  .^,,. 

think  it  to  be.  Are  we  satisfied  on  this  point, 
we  then  regard  our  thoughts  as  trae ;  whereas  if  we  are  not  satis- 
fied of  this,  we  deem  them  false,  how  well  soever  they  may  quad- 

1  See  Kant,  Logikf  EinleitnDg,  vil. ;  Erng,  Logikj  (  22;  Fries,  Logik,  §  42.  —  £0. 
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rate  with  any  theory  or  syBtem.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  absolute 
harmony  of  mere  thought  that  truth  consists,  but  solely  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  our  thoughts  with  their  objects.  The  distinction  of 
formal  and  material  truth  is  thus  not  only  unsound  in  itself  but 
opposed  to  the  notion  of  truth  universally  held,  and  embodied  in  all 
languages.  But  if  this  distinction  be  inept,  the  title  of  Logic,  as  a 
positive  standard  of  truth,  must  be  denied ;  it  can  only  be  a  nega- 
«tive  criterion,  being  conversant  with  thoughts  and  not  with  things, 
with  the  possibility  and  not  with  the  actuality  of  existence."^ 

The  preceding  inaccuracy  is,  however,  of  little  moment  compared 
with  the  heresy  of  another  class  of  philosophers, 

2.  The  Ainointisti  to  whose  observations  on  this  point  I  can,  how- 
proeeed  od  a  nibver.      ^^^     ^^j    allude.     Some  of  you  may,  perhaps, 

son    of   the    logical         «,,.;;,.,,..  ,  ^    ^         ,     ! 

j^,^  find  a  difficulty  in  believing  the  statement,  that 

there  is  a  considerable  party  of  philosophers, 
illustrious  for  the  highest  speculative  talent,  and  whose  systems,  if 
not  at  present,  were,  a  few  years  ago,  the  most  celebrated,  if  not  the 
most  universally  accredited  in  Europe,  who  establish  their  meta- 
physical theories  on  the  subversion  of  all  logical  truth."  I  refer  to 
those  philosophers  who  hold  that  man  is  capable  of  more  than  a 
relative  notion  of  existence,  —  that  he  is  competent  to  a  knowledge 
of  absolute  or  infinite  being  (for  these  terms  they  use  convertibly), 
in  an  identity  of  knowledge  and  existence,  of  himself  and  the 
Divinity.  This  doctrine,  which  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  make 
you  understand,  is  developed  in  very  various  schemes ;  that  is,  the 
different  philosophers  attempt,  by  very  different  and  contradictory 
methods,  to  arrive  at  the  same  end ;  all  these  systems,  however, 
agree  in  this, — they  are  all  at  variance  with  the  four  logical  laws. 
Some,  indeed,  are  established  on  the  express  denial  of  the  validity 
of  these  laws ;  and  others,  without  daring  overtly  to  reject  their  au- 
thority, are  still  built  in  violation  of  their  precept.  In  fact,  if  con- 
tradiction remain  a  criterion  of  falsehood,  if  Logic  and  the  laws  of 
thought  be  not  viewed  as  an  illusion,  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute, 
in  all  its  forms,  admits  of  the  most  direct  and  easy  refutation.  But 
on  this  matter  I  only  now  touch,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be 
ignorant  that  there  are  philosophers,  and  philosophers  of  the  high- 
est name,  who,  in  pursuit  of  the  phantom  of  absolute  knowledge, 
are  content  to  repudiate  relative  knowledge,  logic,  and  the  laws  of 
thought.  This  hallucination  is,  however,  upon  the  wane,  and  as 
each  of  these  theorists  contradicts  his  brother,  Logic  and  Common 
Sense  will  at  length  refute  them  all. 
Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 

1  EflMT,  Logik,  p.  65-6.  —  Ed.  2  See  above,  p.  64,  note  4.  -^  Ed. 
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notice  a  mistake  of  Dr.  Reid,  which  it  is  not  more  remarkable 

that  he  should  have  committed,  than  that  others 

Mtatake  of  iteid  in      j^^^^  y^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^,j^^  ^^  applaud  it,  as  the 

regmrd  to  CoDoeptioa.  .^  «  V«^« 

correction  of  a  general  error.  In  the  fourth 
Essay  on  the  InteUecUial  PatoerSy  and  in  the  third  chapter,  entitled 
Mistakes  concerning  Conceptions^  there  is  the  following  passage, 
which  at  once  exhibits  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  the  universality 
of  the  doctrine  to  which  it  is  opposed :  , 

^  There  remains,^  he  says,  ^  another  mistake  concerning  concep- 
tion, which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is,  that 
^  our  conception  of  things  is  a  test  of  their  pos- 

sibility, so  that,  what  we  can  distinctly  conceive,  we  may  conclude 
to  be  possible ;  and  of  what  is  impossible,  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception. 

''  This  opinion  has  been  held  by  philosophers  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  without  contradiction  or  dissent,  as  &r  as  I  know ;  and, 
if  it  be  an  error,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  inquire  into  its  origin,  and 
the  causes  that  it  has  been  so  generally  received  as  a  maxim  whose 
truth  could  not  be  brought  into  doubt." 

I  may  here  observe  that  this  limitation  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
opinion  in  question  to  a  very  modem  period  is  altogether  incorrect ; 
it  was  equally  prevalent  in  ancient  times,  and  as  many  passages  could 
easily  be  quoted  from  the  Greek  logicians  alone  as  Dr.  Reid  has 
quoted  from  the  philosophers  of  the  century  prior  to  himself.  Dr. 
Reid  goes  on : 

^^One  of  the  fruitless  questions  agitated  among  the  scholastic 
philosophers  in  the  dark  ages  was,  What  is  the  criterion  of  truth? 
As  if  men  could  have  any  other  way  to  distinguish  truth  from  error, 
but  by  the  right  use  of  that  power  of  judgment  which  God  has 
given  them. 

"Descartes  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  this  controveray,  by 
making  it  a  fundamental  principle  in  his  system,  that  whatever  we 
clearly  and  distinctly  perceive,  is  true. 

"  To  understand  this  principle  of  Descartes,  it  must  be  obser>'ed 
that  he  gave  the  name  of  perception  to  every  power  of  the  human 
understanding;  and  in  explaining  this  very  maxim,  he  tells  us 
that  sense,  imagination,  and  pure  intellection,  are  only  different 
modes  of  perceiving,  and  so  the  maxim  was  understood  by  all  his 
followers. 

"  The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  seems  also  to  have  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple. *The  criterion  of  true  knowledge,'  he  says,  *is  only  to  be 
looked  for  in  our  knowledge  and  conceptions  themselves:  for  the 

1  CotUettd  Works,  p.  876-8.  — Ed. 
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entity  of  all  theoretical  truth  is  nothing  else  hat  clear  intelligihility, 
and  whatever  is  clearly  conceived  is  an  entity  and  a  truth ;  but  that 
which  is  false,  Divine  power  itself  cannot  make  it  to  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  understood.  A  ^dsebood  can  never  be  clearly  conceived 
or  apprehended  to  be  true.'  —  {JStemcU  and  immutable  Morality/,  p. 
172,  etc.) 

^This  Cartesian  maxim  seems  to  me  to  have  led  the  way  to  that 
,now  under  consideration,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  the 
proper  correction  of  the  former.  When  the  authority  of  Descartes 
declined,  men  began  to  see  that  we  may  clearly  and  distinctly  con- 
ceive what  is  not  true,  but  thought  that  our  conception,  though  not 
in  all  cases  a  test  of  truth,  might  be  a  test  of  possibility. 

"  This  indeed  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  received 
doctrine  of  ideas  ;  it  being  evident  that  there  can  be  no  distinct  im- 
age, either  in  the  mind  or  anywhere  else,  of  that  which  is  impos- 
sible. The  ambiguity  of  the  word  conceivey  which  we  observed, 
Essay  i.  chap,  i.,  and  the  common  phraseology  of  saying,  we  cannot 
conceive  such  a  thing^  when  we  would  signify  that  we  think  it  im- 
possible, might  likewise  contribute  to  the  reception  of  this  doctrine. 

^  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  opinion,  it  seems  to  prevail 
universally,  and  to  be  received  as  a  maxim. 

"'The  bare  having  an  idea  of  the  proposition  proves  the  thing  not 
to  be  impossible ;  for  of  an  impossible  proposition  there  can  be  no 
idea.' — Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 

"'Of  that  which  neither  does  nor  can  exist  we  can  have  no  idea.' 
—  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

"'The  measure  of  impossibility  to  us  is  inconceivableness,  that  of 
which  we  have  no  idea,  but  that  reflecting  upon  it,  it  appears  to  be 
nothing,  we  pronounce  to  be  impossible.'  —  Abemethy. 

"'In  every  idea  is  implied  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  its 
object,  nothing  being  clearer  than  that  there  can  be  no  idea  of  an 
impossibility,  or  conception  of  what  cannot  exist.'  —  Dr.  Price. 

"'Impossibile  est  cujus  nullam  notionem  formare  possumus;  pos- 
sibile  e  contra,  cui  aliqua  respondet  notio.' — Wolfii  Ontolog, 

"'  It  is  an  established  maxim  in  metaphysics,  that  whatever  the 
mind  conceives,  includes  the  idea  of  possible  existence,  or  in  other 
words,  that  nothing  we  imagine  is  absolutely  impossible.'  —  D. 
Hume. 

"  It  were  easy  to  muster  up  many  other  respectable  authorities  for 
this  maxim,  and  I  have  never  found  one  that  called  it  in  question. 

"  If  the  maxim  be  true  in  the  extent  which  the  famous  Wolfius 
has  given  it  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  we  shall  have  a  short  road 
to  the  determination  of  every  question  about  the  possibility  or  im- 
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possibility  of  things.  We  need  only  look  into  our  own  breast,  and 
that,  like  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  will  give  an  in^lible  answer.  If 
we  can  conceive  the  thing,  it  is  possible ;  if  not,  it  is  impossible. 
And  surely  every  man  may  know  whether  he  can  conceive  what  is 
affirmed,  or  not. 

'^  Other  philosophers  have  been  satisfied  with  one  half  of  the 
maxim  of  Wolfius.  They  say,  that  whatever  we  can  conceive  is 
possible ;  but  they  do  not  say,  that  whatever  we  cannot  conceive  is 
impossible.'* 

On  this  I  may  remark,  that  Dr.  Reid's  criticism  of  Wolf  must  be 
admitted  in  so  far  as  that  philosopher  maintains  our  inability  to  con- 
ceive a  thing  as  possible,  to  be  the  rule  on  which  we  are  entitled  to 
pronounce  it  impossible.  But  Dr.  Reid  now  advances  a  doctrine 
which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  radically  erroneous. 

'^  I  cannot  help  thinking  even  this  to  be  a  mistake  which  philoso- 
phers have  been  unwarily  led  into,  from  the  causes  before  mentioned. 
My  reasons  are  these  : 

"  1.  Whatever  is  said  to  be  possible  or  impossible  is  expressed  by 
a  proposition.  Now,  what  is  it  to  conceive  a  proposition  ?  I  think 
it  is  no  more  than  to  understand  distinctly  its  meaning.  I  know  no 
more  that  can  be  meant  by  simple  apprehension,  or  conception, 
when  applied  to  a  proposition.  The  axiom,  therefore,  amounts  to 
this :  —  Every  proposition,  of  which  you  understand  the  meaning 
distinctly,  is  possible.  I  am  persuaded  that  I  understand  as  distinctly 
the  meaning  of  this  proposition.  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  to- 
gether equal  to  the  third,  as  of  this.  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
together  greater  than  the  third ;  yet  the  first  of  these  is  impossible.'* 

Now  this  is  a  singular  misunderstanding  of  the  sense  in  which  it 
has  been  always  held  by  philosophers,  that  what 
is  contradictory  is  conceived  as  inconceivable  and 
impossible.^  No  philosopher,  I  make  bold  to  say,  ever  dreamt  of 
denying  that  we  can  distinctly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  propo- 
sition, the  terms  of  which  we  recognize  to  be  contradictory,  and,  as 
contradictory,  to  annihilate  each  other.  When  we  enounce  the  pro- 
position, A  is  not  A,  we  clearly  comprehend  the  separate  meaning 
of  the  terms  A  and  not  Ay  and  also  the  import  of  the  assertion  of 
their  identity.  But  this  very  understanding  consists  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  two  terms  are  contradictories,  and  that  as  such 
it  is  impossible  to  unite  them  in  a  mental  judgment,  though  they 
stand  united  in  a  verbal  proposition.  If  we  attempt  this,  the  two 
mutually  exclusive  terms  not  only  cannot  be  thought  as  one,  but  in 
fact  annihilate  each  other ;  and  thus  the  result,  in  place  of  a  positive 

1  See  the  Aathor*a  notee,  lUid^s  WerkSf  p.  877.  ^  Ed. 
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jadgmeDt,  is  a  negation  of  thought.  So  far  Dr.  Reid  is  wrong.  But 
he  is  not  guilty  of  the  absurdity  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Gleig ;  he 
does  not  say,  as  by  that  writer  he  is  made  to  say,  that  '*  any  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  may  be  conceived  to  be  equal  to  the  third,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  may  be  conceived  to  be  greater 
than  the  third."  ^  These  are  not  Dr.  Rcid's  words,  and  nothing  he 
says  warrants  the  attribution  of  such  expressions  to  him,  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  attributed.  He  is  made  to  hold,  not  merely  that 
we  can  understand  two  terms  as  contradictory,  but  that  we  are  able 
to  combine  them  in  the  unity  of  thought.  After  the  passage  already 
qnot«d,  Reid  goes  on  to  illustrate,  in  various  points  of  view,  the 
supposed  error  of  the  philosophers;  but  as  all  he  says  on  this 
head  originates  in  the  misconception  already  shown  of  the  opin- 
ion he  controverts,  it  is  needless  to  take  any  further  notice  of  his 
aiguments. 
We  have  thus  considered  the  conditions  of  Logic,  in  so  far  as  cer- 
tain laws  or  principles  are  prescribed  ;  we  have 

Postulates  of  Logic.  ^  .j        .  j-^-  •  r 

now  to  consider  its  conditions,  in  so  far  as  cer- 
tain postulates  are  demanded.  Of  these  there  are  more  than  one : 
but  one  alone  it  is  here  requisite  to  signalize  ;  for  although  it  be  ne- 
cessarily supposed  in  the  science,  strange  to  say,  it  has,  by  logical 
writers,  not  only  been  always  passed  over  in  silence,  but  frequently 
and  inconsistently  violated.  This  postulate  I  comprise  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

f  XV  in.  The  only  postulate  of  Logic  which  requires  an  ar- 
ticulate enouncement  is  the  demand,  that 
oil'  MtS^tJ*"  ^^^^  before  dealing  with  a  judgment  or  reasoning 
expressed  in  language,  the  import  of  its 
terms  should  be  fully  understood  ;  in  other  words.  Logic  postu- 
lates to  be  allowed  to  state  explicitly  in  language  all  that  is 
implicitly  contained  in  the  thought. 

This  postulate  cannot  be  refused.  In  point  of  fact,  as  I  have  said, 
Logic  has  always  proceeded  on  it,  in  overtly  ex- 
Bflt  be  '^^^^^  **""  pressing  all  the  steps  of  the  mental  process  in 
reasoning,  —  all  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism ; 
whereas,  in  common  parlance,  one  at  least  of  these  steps  or  proposi- 
tions is  usually  left  unexpressed.  This  postulate,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel,  though  a  fundamental  condition 
of  Logic,  has  not  been  consistently  acted  on  by  logicians  in  their 
development  of  the  science ;  and  from  this  omission  have  arisen 

1  Art  "  Metapbytfcs,''  Bneydopadia  BriUMnniea,  7th  edit,  p.  620.  ~  Ed. 

11 
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much  confusion  and  deficiency  and  error  in  our  present  system  of 
Logic.  The  illustration  of  this  postulate  will  appropriately  find  its 
place  on  occasion  of  its  applications.  I  now  articulately  state  it» 
because  it  immediately  follows  in  order  the  general  axioms  of  the 
science ;  and,  at  present,  I  only  beg  that  you  will  bear  it  in  mind.  I 
may,  however,  before  leaving  the  subject,  observe 
This  postulate  im-  (what  has  already,  I  believe,  been  mentioned), 
plied  in  the  doctrine      ^y^^^  Aristotle  States  of  syllogistic— and,  of  course, 

of  Syllogism,  socoid-        ,.  ,.  ''  ^  ^  .     .  '  , 

ingtoAristoUe.  '^^^  Statement  applies  to  Logic  in  general  — that 

the  doctrine  of  syllogism  deals,  not  with  the  ex- 
ternal expression  of  reasoning,  in  ordinary  language,  but  with  the 
internal  reasoning  of  the  mind  itself.^  But  of  this  again,  and  more 
fully,  in  the  proper  places. 

In  like  manner,  we  might  here,  as  is  done  in  Mathematics,  pre- 
mise certain  definitions ;  but  these  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
state  as  they  occur  in  the  progress  of  our  development.  I  there- 
fore pass  on  to  the  Second  Section  of  the  Doctrine  of  Elements, 
which  is  occupied  with  the  Products  of  Thought ;  in  other  words, 
with  the  processes  regulated  by  the  previous  conditions. 

1  Anal.  PoU.^L  10. ^Ed. 


LECTURE    VII. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.— OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

L   ENNOEMATIC  — OF  CONCEPTS  OR  NOTIONS. 

A.    OF  CONCEPTS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  CONCLUDED,  in  my  last  lecture,  all  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Thought,  or  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  the  thinkable.  The  discussion,  I  am  aware,  must 
hare  been  found  somewhat  dry,  and  even  abstruse ;  not  that  there 
is  the  smallest  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  apprehension  of  the  laws 
themselves,  for  these  are  all  self-evident  propositions,  but  because, 
though  it  is  necessary  in  a  systematic  view  of  Logic  to  commence 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  thought,  it  is  impossible,  in  speak- 
ing of  these  and  their  application,  not  to  employ  expressions  of  the 
most  abstract  generality,  and  even  not  to  suppose  a  certain  acquaint- 
ance with  words  and  things,  which,  however,  only  find  their  expla- 
nation in  the  subsequent  development  of  the  science. 

Having  considered,  therefore,  the  four  Laws  of  Thought,  with  the 
one  Postulate  of  Logic,  which  constituted    the 

The  prodnets  of  First  Section  of  the  Doctrine  of  Logical  Ele- 
nwai;ht,  conceptg.  ments,  I  now  proceed  to  the  Second— that 
n^g^  which  is    conversant   about  Logical  Products. 

These  products,  though  identical  in  kind,  are  of 
three  different  degrees ;  for  while  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Rea- 
sonings, are  all  equally  the  products  of  the  same  Faculty  of  Compar- 
ison, they  still  fall  into  three  classes,  as  the  act, 
Thew  are  aH  pro-  and.  Consequently,  the  result  of  the  act,  is  of  a 
daeta  of  Comparison.      greater  or  a  less  simplicity.    These  three  degrees 

■nd  all  modificationa  „  .      «  r         J  .  r    i_ 

of  Judgment.  ^""^  ^"  ^"  *^^^  stnctly,  only  modifications  of  the 

second,  as  both  concepts  and  reasonings  may  be 
reduced  to  judgments;  for  the  act  of  judging,  that  is,  the  act  of 
affirming  or  denying  one  thing  of  another  in  thought,  is  that  in 
which  the  Understanding  or  Faculty  of  Comparison  is  essentially 
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expressed.  By  anticipation  :  —  A  concept  is  a  judgment;  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  foregone  judgment,  or 
series  of  judgments,  fixed  and  recorded  in  a  word  —  a  sign  ;  and  it 
is  only  amplified  by  the  annexation  of  a  new  attribute,  through  a 
continuance  of  the  same  process.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  concept 
is  thus  the  synthesis  or  complexion,  and  the  record,  I  may  add,  of 
one  or  more  prior  acts  of  judgment,  it  can,  it  is  evident,  be  analyzed 
into  these  again ;  every  concept  is,  in  fact,  a  judgment  or  a  fascicu- 
lus of  judgments  —  these  judgments  only  not  explicitly  developed 
in  thought,  and  not  formally  expressed  in  terms. 

Again,  a  reasoning  is  a  judgment ;  for  a  reason  is  only  the  afiSrma- 
tion  of  the  connection  of  two  things  with  a  third,  and,  through  that 
third,  with  each  other.  It  is  thus  only  the  same  function  of  thought, 
which  is  at  work  in  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning ;  and 
these  express  no  real,  no  essential,  distinction  of  operation,  but 
denote  only  the  different  relations  in  which  we  may  regard  the  indi- 
visible act  of  thought.  Thus,  the  consideration  of  concepts  cannot 
be  effected  out  of  all  relation  to,  and  without  even  some  anticipation 
of,  the  doctrine  of  judgments.  This  being  premised,  I  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Products  of  Thought,  viewed  in  the 
three  relations  of  the  three  degrees,  of  Concepts,  Judgments,  and 
Reasonings.^ 

Under  the  Second  Section  of  Stoicheiology,  Concepts  or  Notions 
form  the  first  chapter. 

Now,  in  treating  of  Concepts,  the  order  I  shall  follow  is  this :  — I 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  them  in  general; 

I.  Of  conoepta  or      ^^  ^j^^  second,  treat  of  them  in  special.     Under 

NotioiM|  —  order    of 

discunioD.  *^®  former,  or  general  head,  will  be  considered, 

1®,  What  they  are ;  2%  How  they  are  produced. 
Under  the  latter,  or  special  head,  they  will  be  considered  under 
their  various  relations.     And   here,  I  may  observe,  that  as  you 

obtain  no  information  from  Dr.  Whately  in  re- 

of^eToc^eTfTJir-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  primary  laws  of  thought,  —  these 
cepti.  laws  being  in  fact  apparently  unknown  to  every 

British  logician,  old  or  new,  —  so  you  will  find 
but  little  or  no  aid  from  his  Elements  towards  an  understanding  of 
the  doctrine  of  concepts.  His  omission,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  ex- 
cused by  his  error  in  regard  to  the  object-matter  of  Logic ;  that  object, 
you  will  recollect,  being  on  his  view,  or  rather  one  of  his  views,  not 
thought  in  general,  or  the  products  of  the  comparative  faculty  in 

1  [Home,  Trevoiu  of  Human  NaUare^  Bk.  1.  preheDSion  te  fmpoasible  without  Jadgment 
part  iii.  S  7.  Jac.  Thomasiaii,  Pkysiea,  p.  296]  Compare  also  Kmg,  Logik,  ( 28,  Anm.  ii.  p.  70. 
[0.  zlix.  }  112,  where  he  holds  that  simple  ap>     -^  Ed.] 
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their  three  degrees,  bat  reasoning  or  argumentation  alone ;  for  even 
on  the  hypothesis  that  Logic  is  thus  limited,  still,  as  the  doctrine  of 
reasoning  can  only  be  scientifically  evolved  ont  of  the  doctrine  of 
concepts,  the  consideration  of  the  latter  forms  the  indispensable 
condition  of  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  former.  But  not  only  is 
Whately's  doctrine  of  concepts,  or,  in  his  language,  of  "  the  process 
of  simple  apprehension,"  meagre  and  imperfect,  it  is  even  necessary 
to  forewarn  you  that  it  leads  to  confusion  and  error.  There  is  a 
fundamental  distinction  of  what  is  called  the  Mctension  and  the 
Comprehension  of  notions — a  distinction  which, 
Wbateiy  abosireiy      in  fact,  as  you  wiU  find,  forms  the  very  cardinal 

employs  the  terms  Ex-  j^^  ^^  ^j^j^j^  ^j^^  ^j^^j^  ^y^  ^^  L      j^  ^^^^^^ 

teoBJon  And  Compr^  ^  c* 

henuoDu convertible.  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^V  ^  *^^^  distinction  not  explained,  it  is 
90t  even  articulately  stated ;  nay,  the  very  words 
which  logicians  have  employed  for  the  expression  of  this  contrast, 
are  absolutely  used  as  synonymous  and  convertible.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  referring  you  for  information  in  regard  to  our  present  object 
of  consideration,  to  Dr.  Whately,  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to 
caution  you  against  putting  confidence  in  his  guidance.  But  to  re- 
turn. The  following  I  dictate  as  the  title  of  the  first  head  to  be 
considered : 

A.  Of  concepto  or         ^   Qf  Coucepts  or  Notions  in  General :  What 

Xotiona    in     general.  i        » 

What  they  are.  MO  they? 

In  answering  this  question,  let  us,  first,  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  expressions ;  and,  secondly,  the  nature  of  the  thing  expressed. 

^  XIX.      Concept  or  notion   {ewota,  iwoTjfMy  varffm,  hrivouL^ 

canceptiOy  notio)y  are  terms   employed    as 

Par.  xrr.  ooneepta,      convertible,  but,  while  they  denote  the  same 

-w^Mainff  of  the      ^\j^g^  ti^gy  denote  it  in  a  different  point  of 

view.     Conc^tion^  the  act  of  which  concept 

is  the  result,  expresses  the  act  of  comprehending  or  grasping  up 

1 1n  Greek,  the  terms  fhnwa  (imwrruc^s),  Una,  Lexicon  PhOosophiaan,  v.  VSnfta^  p.  890, 

ininfui  {iyyoiifunuc6s),  ivitnta  {iwawnruc-  *nd  P-  »,  [v.  AiVd^/ioro.    Cf.  p.  810,  v.  Con- 

^).  v^^  to  say  nothing  of  ^iru^o^Ma  (Ar-  e<pi«;p.688,tj./n.«.ito.-Ei>0   On 

J,^7),are  all  more  or  less  olJecUon.  -ee  Aristotle,  ^J«i«pr.oi  «d  Waltz  Cbm- 

V,  ..  ,  ..,  t         J  *  nunianus^  p.  827.    In  Aristotle,  De  Amma, 

able,  as  all  more  or  less  ambiguously  used  for  ,  ,„  ^  «   ,-.  -   .«.  «  ,q.   ^-    waf,uara^rt^ 

the  dtfect  or  prodnct  of  thought,  man  act  of  1- «"•  ««.  6,  (7)  7,  (8)  8,(9),  «e.,  i^^aare 

•»««Hi<^       t»  u  „       „j  clearly  eqniTalent  to  e«M#ptt  in  our  meaning; 

Conception,  or,  as  it  has  been  usually  called  ■'../    »,«,•/  /         , 

>y  tbelogiclana.  Simple  Apprehension.    See  !«•  ^    »  f^^  ^  '^•''  i»iaip4rw^  v^is  iu 

Blemmidas,  EpUonu  Logiea  [c.  V.  n€pl  'Eir»»-  To^oif ,  «pl  &  ovk  tori  r\i  if^cMoi  iv  ots  W 

•Uut  p.  81,  ed.  ie06.— -Ed  ];  Eugenics,  Logim  ira2  rh  ^€v9os  ical  t^  AAiyl^^r,  ff^p^ffis  ris 

[Acyiac^,  c.  il.  p.  170,  Leijpsic,  176B.-ED  1  ^9^  pomUrw  *<nrfp  |y  6yrw,  «c.  t.  X.— 

Stepbanna,  T%e»mintSt  v.  NoDi;  HScker,  Qavis  £d,  j 
Fka.  Jrist.,  T.  "NoiifiaTti,  p.  227  «<  seq. ;  liiorae- 
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into  unity  the  various  qualities  by  which  an  object  is  character- 
ized; notion  {notio)^  again,  signifies  either  the  act  of  appre- 
hending, signalizing,  that  is,  the  remarking  or  taking  note  of^ 
the  various  notes,  marks,  or  characters  of  an  object,  which  its 
qualities  afford ;  or  the  result  of  that  act. 

In  Latin,  the  word  cancipere^  in  its  many  yarious  applications, 

always  expresses,  as  the  etymology  would  indi- 

uiartrated,  —  em-      eatc,  the  process  of  embracing  or  comprehending 

ploymcnt  of  tbe«»imo        ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^   ,       ^ 

vd  mente  eoncipere,  and  ,  ,  , 

animi  eone^tus.  articulatc  analysis  of  the  phrases  in  which  the 

terra  occurs.  It  was,  accordingly,  under  this 
general  signification,  that  this  word  and  its  derivatives  were  ana- 
logically applied  to  the  operation  of  mind.  Animo  vel  mente  cor^ 
ciperey  as  used  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  Seneca,  and  other  Roman  writers, 
means  to  comprehend  or  understand^  that  is,  to  embrace  a  multitude 
of  different  objects  by  their  common  qualities  into  one  act  of 
thought ;  and  animi  conceptits  was,  in  like  manner,  applied  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  denote  this  operation,  or  its  result.  The  employ- 
ment of  conciperey  conceptuSy  and  conception  as 
Of  c^pereamcep^      tcchuical    tcrms,  iu  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 

<M,  and  roneeplto,  with-  ^  t  «       , 

out  adjunct.  Without    the  explanatory  adjunct,  was  of  a  later 

introduction  —  was,  indeed,  only  possible  after 
they  had  been  long  familiarly  used  iu  a  psychological  relation.  But 
when  so  introduced,  they  continued  to  be  employed  by  philosophers 
in  general  in  their  proper  signification  as  convertible  with  thought  or 
comjjrehcfisiony  and  as  opposed  to  the  mere  apprehension  of  Sense 
or  Imngination.  Not,  indeed,  that  examples  enough  may  not  be 
adduced  of  their  abusive  application  to  our  immediate  cognitions  of 
individual  objects,  long  before  Mr.  Stewart  formally  applied  the 
term  conception  to  a  certain  accidental  form  of  representation  —  to 
the  simple  reproduction  or  repetition  of  an  act  of  perception  in 
imagination.^  In  using  the  terms  conception  and  coticept  in  the 
sense  which  I  have  explained,  I  therefore  employ  them  not  only  in 
strict  conformity  to  their  grammatical  meaning,  but  to  the  meaning 
which  they  have  generally  obtained  among  philosophers. 

The  term  notion^  like  conception^  expresses  both  an  act  and  its 
product.    I  shall,  however,  as  has  commonly 
The  term  noHon,—      ^^^^j^  done,  usc  it  Only  in  this  latter  relation. 
^^jijqj.  This  word  has,  like  conception^  been  sometimes 

abusively  applied  to  denote  not  only  our  knowl- 
edge of  things  by  their  common  characters,  but,  likewise,  to  include 

1  See  Leaures  on  MetaphysieSf  p.  4E2  m?.— £d. 
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the  mere  presentations  of  ^ense  and  representations  of  Phantasy. 
This  abusive  employment  has,  however,  not  been  so  frequent  in 
reference  to  this  term  as  to  the  term  conception;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  vague  and  vacil- 
lating th^  the  meaning  attached  to  notion  in  the  writings  of  all 
British  philosophers,  without  exception.  So  much  for  the  expres- 
sions concept  and  notion,    I  now  go  on  to  that  which  they  express. 


^  XX}  —  In  our  Consciousness  —  apprehension — of  an  indi- 
vidual  object,  there  may  be  distinguished 
par.xx.  oonoepte,      ^^q  ^y^^  following  coguitious : — 1%    The 

-(b)  iratnro   of   the         .  ®  =>  .  ' 

thinff.  immediate  and  irrespective  knowledge  we 

have  of  the  individual  object,  as  a  comple- 
ment of  certain  qualities  or  characters,  considered  simply  as 
belonging  to  itself.  2%  The  mediate  and  relative  knowledge 
we  have  of  this  object,  as  comprising  qualities  or  characters 
common  to  it  with  other  objects. 

The  former  of  these  cognitions  is  that  contained  in  the  Pre- 
sentations of  Sense,  external  and  internal,  and  Representations 
of  Imagination.  They  are  only  of  the  individual  or  singular. 
The  latter  is  that  contained  in  the  Concepts  of  the  Under- 
standing, and  is  a  knowledge  of  the  common,  general,  or  uni- 
versal. 

The  conceiving  an  object  is,  therefore,  its  recognition  medi- 
ately through  a  concept;  and  a  Concept  is  the  cognition  or 
idea  of  the  general  character  or  characters,  point  or  points,  in 
which  a  plurality  of  objects  coincide. 

This  requires  some  illustration,  and  it  will  be  best  afforded  by 
considering  the  history  of  our  knowledge.     Our 
ConeeptB,— their  n*.      mental  activity  is  not  first  exerted  in  an  appre- 
erence  to  the  bistoiy      hcnsion  of  the  general,  common  properties   of 
of  oar  knowledge.  things.     On  the  contrary,  objects  are  originally 

ejects  are  originally      presented  to  US  in  confused  and  imperfect  percep- 
r^     _^^"  tions.     The  rude  materials  furnished  by  Sense, 

and  imperfbct  percep-  J  > 

tiona.  retained  in  Memory,  reproduced  by  Reminis- 

cex^e,  and  represented  in  Imagination,  the  Un- 
derstanding elaborates  into  a  higher  knowledge,  simply  by  means 
of  Comparison  and  Abstraction.  The  primary  act  of  Comparison 
is  exerted  upon  the  individual  objects  of  Perception  and  Imagination 

1  On  thii  nnd  three  fbllowlng  ptragrftphs     et  seq.  —  [MediteUiones  de  Cognitione   VeritaU, 
tpply  LeibnJtz't  distinction  of  Intuitive  and     et  Ideis.  —  £d.] 
Sjrinibolical  Knowledge,  see  Opera  II.  i.  p.  li 
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alone.    In  the  multitude  and  complexity  of  these  objects,  certain 

attributes  are  found  to  produce  similar,  others 

Offloes  of  Comp»ri.      ^^  produce  dissimilar,  impressions.    The  obser- 

Bon   and   Abstraction  t  /.  ^i_«     /•    ^    j   -l         •  ii     *• 

or  attenUon.  vation  of  this  fact  dctermmes  a  reflective  con- 

sideration of  their  properties.  Objects  are  in- 
tentionally compared  together  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their 
similarities  and  differences.  When  things  are  found  to  agree  or  to 
disagree  in  certain  respects,  the  consciousness  is,  by  an  act  of  voli- 
tion, concentrated  upon  the  objects  which  thus  partially  agree,  and, 
in  them,  upon  those  qualities  in  or  through  which  they  agree ;  and 
by  this  concentration  —  which  constitutes  the  act  called  Attention 
—  what  is  effected  ?  On  the  objects  and  qualities,  thus  attentively 
considered,  a  strong  light  is  shed;  but  precisely  in  proportion  as 
these  are  illuminated  in  consciousness,  the  others,  to  which  we  do 
not  attend,  are  thrown  into  obscurity. 

The  result  of  Attention,  by  concentrating  the  mind  upon  certain 

qualities,  is  thus  to  withdraw  or  abstract  it  from 

PrwcWon,  Attention,      ^ll  else.     In  technical  language,  we  are  said  to 

and   Abstraction   are  -    jt  ^i.        t.  l*  u  1*1 

correlative  names  for      P^^ct^d  the  phaBuomcna  which  we  exclusively 
the  same  process.  Consider.    To  prescind^  to  attend^  and  to  abstractj 

are  merely  different  but  correlative  names  for 
the  same  process ;  and  the  first  two  are  nearly  convertible.  When 
we  are  said  to  prescind  a  quality,  we  are  merely  supposed  to  attend 
to  that  quality  exclusively ;  and  when  we  abstract,  we  are  properly 
said  to  abstract /romy  that  is,  to  throw  other  attributes  out  of  ac- 
count. I  may  observe  that  the  term  abstrcuition  is  very  often  abu- 
sively employed.  By  Abstraction  we  are  frequently  said  to  attend 
exclusively  to  certain  phaBuomena,  —  those,  to  wit,  which  we  ab- 
stract; whereas,  the  term  abstraction  is  properly  applied  to  the 
qualities  which  we  abstract  from ;  and  by  abstracting  from  some,  we 
are  enabled  to  consider  others  more  attentively.  Attention  and 
Abstraction  are  only  the  same  process  viewed  in  different  relations. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  same 
act.^ 

By  Comparison,  the  points  of  resemblance  among  things  being 
thus  discovered,  and  by  Attention  constituted  into  exclusive  ob- 
jects ;  by  the  same  act  they  are  also  reduced  in  consciousness  from 
multitude  to  unity.  What  is  meant  by  this  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  considerations. 


1  See  Lectures  on  MetaphffieSy  p.  474,  and     Logik^i6;Kmg^Logiky\i9.'-'Es>.   [Sctaulse, 
Baohmann,   Logik,  f    44.     Compare  Kant,     Logikfi2S;  Dxobi»oh,Logik,iUyp.net$9t.l 
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We  are  conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  can  repeat  our  acts  of  con- 
sciousness — that  we  can  think  the  same  thought 

Tlu^reducUoo  of  Ob-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  rphig  ^Ct,  OF  this  thoUght,  is  al- 
jecte  from   multitude  .1.1  »    ^ 

to  unity,— explained  ^^Y^  ^^  reahty  the  same,  though  manifested  at 
iDd  iiinstrated.  different  times :  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  in 

Thought  is  one  and  ^j^g  repetition  of  one  and  the  same  thought,  he 
^terrLTd^Uclj!  ^^  a  plurality  of  thoughts ;  for  he  is  conscious 
that  it  is  one  and  the  same  thought  which  is 
repeated,  so  long  as  its  contents  remain  identical. 

Xow,  this  relation  of  absolute  similarity  which  subsists  between 
the  repetitions  of  the  same  thought,  is  found  to 

ejects  are  to  iu  the  1iq](J  between  our  representations  of  the  resem- 
iwT \  ^^ilxin^  ""h  ^^g  qualities  of  objects.  Two  objects  have  sim- 
their  eogniUons.  i^^r  qualities  only  as  these   qualities  afford  a 

similar  presentation  in  sense  or  a  similar  repre- 
sentation in  imagination,  and  qualities  are  to  us  completely  similar, 
when  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  their  cognitions.  But  what  we 
cannot  distinguish,  is,  to  us,  the  same ;  therefore,  objects  which  de- 
termine nndistinguishable  impressions  upon  us,  are  perceived  and 
represented  in  the  same  mental  modification,  and  are  subjectively 
to  U8  precisely  as  if  they  were  objectively  identical. 

But  the  consciousness  of  identity  is  not  merely  the  result  of  the 
indiscernible   similarity   of  total  objects,  it  is 

The  cooseionsnefls  equally  the  result  of  the  similarity  of  any  of 
of  identity  is  equally  their  parts — partial  characters.  For  by  ab- 
^eresuto  t  *"  •  stracting  observation  from  the  qualities,  points, 
i»rtiai  chara45ter8  of  ^^  which  objects  differ,  and  limiting  it  to  those 
©Injects.  in  which  they  agree,  we  are  able  to  consider 

them  as  identical  in  certain  respects,  however 
diverse  they  may  appear  to  be  in  others,  which,  for  the  moment, 
we  throw  out  of  view.  For  example :  let  B,  C,  and  D  represent  a 
series  of  individual  objects,  which  all  agree  in  possessing  the  resem- 
bling attributes  of  y  y  y,  and  severally  differ  in  each  respectively 
possessing  the  non-resembling  attributes  i,  o,  w.  Now,  in  so  far  as 
we  exclasively  attend  to  the  resembling  qualities,  we,  in  the  first 
place,  obscure  or  remove  out  of  view  their  non-resembling  charac- 
ters t,  o,  w,  while  we  remain  exclusively  conscious  of  their  resem- 
bling qualities  y  y  y»  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  qualities 
expressed  hj  yy  y  determine  in  us  cognitive  energies  which  we  are 
unable  to  distinguish,  and  which  we,  therefore,  consider  as  the 
same.  We  therefore  view  the  three  similar  qualities  in  the  three 
diflierent  objects  as  also  identical ;  we  consider  the  y  in  this,  the  y 
in  that^  and  the  y  in  the  third  object,  as  one;  and  in  so  far  as  the 

12 
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three  objects  participate  in  this  oneness  or  identity,  we  regard  them 
as  also  the  same.  In  other  words,  we  classify  B,  C,  and  D,  under  y  ; 
y  is  the  genus  ;  B,  C,  and  D  are  its  individuals  or  species,  severally 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  non-resembling  properties,!, 
o,  u.  Now,  it  is  the  points  of  similarity  thus  discovered  and  iden- 
tified in  the  unity  of  consciousness,  which  constitute  Concepts  or 
Notions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  process  of  Comparison  and  Abstrac- 
tion may  be  again  performed  on  the  concepts  thus  formed.     They 

are,  in   like    manner,   compared   together,   and 

their  points  of  resemblance  noted,  exclusively 
considered,  and  reduced  to  one  in  the  synthesis  of  thought.  This 
process  is  called  Generalization;  that  is,  the  process  of  evolving  the 

general  or  one,  out  of  the  individual  and  mani- 

conoepts  or  notions      f^j^      Notions  and  concepts  are  also  sometimes 

"^rlai^^"'^    '^  designated  by  the   style  o^  general  notions  — 

general  conceptions.  This  is  superfluous ;  for,  in 
propriety  of  speech,  notions  and  concepts  are,  in  their  very  nature, 
general ;  while  the  other  cognitive  modifications  to  which  they  are 
opposed, —  perceptions  and  imaginations,  —  have,  in  like  manner, 
their  essence  in  their  individuality. 

By  the  way,  you  may  have  noticed  that  I  never  use  the  term 

idea.     The  reason  of  my  non-employment  of 

idea,  —  wMn  why      that  word  is  this:  There  is  no  possible  diversity 

not  regularly  employ-      ^^  meaning  in  which  that  term  has  not  been 

ed,  and  Mnse  in  which  -11.  111  /*  -r 

It  in  occa«ionaiiy  nwd,  usurped ;  and  It  would  only  confuse  you,  were  I 
by  the  Author.  to  attempt  to  enumerate  and  explain  them.     I 

may,  however,  occasionally  not  eschew  the 
word ;  but  if  you  ever  hear  it  from  me,  I  beg  you  to  observe,  that  I 
apply  it,  in  a  loose  and  general  signification,  to  comprehend  the 
presentations  of  Sense,  the  representations  of  Phantasy,  and  the 
concepts  or  notions  of  the  Understanding.  We  are  in  want  of  a 
generic  term  to  express  these ;  and  the  word  representation  (repre" 
sentatio)^  which,  since  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  has  been  commonly 
used  by  the  philosophers  of  the  Continent,  I  have  restricted  to 
denote,  what  it  only  can  in  propriety  express,  the  immediate  object 
or  product  of  Imagination.  We  are,  likewise,  in  want  of  a  general 
term  to  express  what  is  common  to  the  presentations  of  Perception, 
and  the  representations  of  Phantasy,  that  is,  their  individuality  and 
immediacy.  The  Germans  express  this  by  the  term  Anschauung^ 
which  can  only  be  translated  by  intuition  (as  it  is  in  Latin  by  Ger- 
mans), which  literally  means  a  looking  at.  This  expression  has, 
however,  been  preoccupied  in  English  to  denote  the  apprehension 
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we  have  of  self-evident  truths,  and  its  application  in  a  different  sig- 
nification, would  therefore  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  liable  to  am- 
biguity. I  shall,  therefore,  continue,  for  the  present  at  least,  to 
stragirle  on  without  such  a  common  term,  though  the  necessity  thus 
impoj^ed  of  always  opposing  presentation  and  representation  to  con- 
cept is  both  tedious  and  perplexing. 

^  XXI.    A  concept  or  notion  thus  involves  —  1**.  The  repre- 
sentation of  a  part  only  of  the  various  attri- 
oeneni  cbanoun      feptes  Or  characters  of  which  an  individual 

of  Conoepts. 

Par.  XXI.  (a)  ▲  oon-  object  IS  the  sum  ;  and,  consequently,  affords 
only  a  one-sided  and  inadequate  knowledge 
of  the  things  which  are  thought  under  it. 


oept  aftords  only  in- 
adequate knowladffa. 


This  is  too  simple  to  require  any  commentary.  It  is  evident  that 
when  we  think  Socrates  by  any  of  the  concepts, 
—  Athenia?i^  Greek,  European,  man,  biped,  am- 
mal,  being, —  we  throw  out  of  view  the  far  greater  number  of 
characters  of  which  Socrates  is  the  complement,  and  those,  like- 
vise,  which  more  proximately  determine  or  constitute  his  individu- 
ality. It  is,  likewise,  evident,  that  in  proportion  as  we  think  him 
by  a  more  general  concept,  we  shall  represent  him  by  a  smaller 
handle  of  attributes,  and,  consequently,  represent  him  in  a  more 
partial  and  one-sided  manner.  Thus,  if  we  think  him  as  Athe- 
nian, we  shall  think  him  by  a  greater  number  of  qualities  than  if  we 
think  him  by  Greek;  and,  in  like  manner,  our  representation  will 
be  less  and  less  adequate,  as  we  think  him  by  every  higher  concept 
in  the  series,  —  European,  man,  biped,  animxil,  being. 

T  XXII.  2**,  A  concept  or  notion,  as  the  result  of  a  compari- 
son, necessarily  expresses  a  relation.  It  is, 
cept  airorda  no  abao-  therefore,  not  cognizable  in  itself;  that  is,  it 
inte  oitfeot  of  knowi-  affords  no  absolutc  or  irrespective  object  of 
knowledge,  but  can  only  be  realized  in  con- 
sciousness by  applying  it,  as  a  term  of  relation,  to  one  or  more 
of  the  objects,  which  agree  in  the  point  or  points  of  resem- 
blance which  it  expresses. 

In  this  paragraph  (if  I  may  allude  to  what  you  may  not  all  be 
aware  of)  is  contained  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  Generalization 
and  General  Terms ;  for  the  whole  disputes  between  the  Concep- 
taalists  and  Nominalists  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Realists)  have  only 
arisen  from  concepts  having  been  regarded  as  affording  an  irre- 
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spective   and  independent  object  of  thought.^     This  illosion  has 

arisen  from  a  rerj  simple  circnmstance.    Objects 

ThJf  paragnpheon-      compared  together  are  found  to  possess  certain 

taioa  a  key  to  •  the      attributes,   which,  as    produciniT    indiscernible 

mystery  of  Generali- 

ntioii    and  General      modifications  in  US,  are  to  us  absolutely  similar. 
Terms.  They  are,  therefore,  considered  the  same.    The 

relation  of  similarity  is  thus  converted  into 
identity,  and  the  real  plurality  of  resembling  qualities  in  nature  is 
fastitiously  reduced  to  a  unity  of  thought ;  and  this  uuity  obtains  a 
name  in  which  its  relativity,  not  being  expressed,  is  still  further 
removed  from  observation. 
But  the  moment  we  attempt  to  represent  to  ourselves  any  of 

these  concepts,  any  of  these  abstract  generalities. 

Wherein   consists      ^8  absolute  objects,  by  themselves,  and  out  of 

conorat*      ^  **    *      relation  to  any  concrete  or  individual  realities, 

their  relative  nature  at  once  reappears ;  for  we 
find  it  altogether  impossible  to  represent  any  of  the  qualities  ex- 
pressed by  a  concept,  except  as  attached  to  some  individual  and 
determinate  object ;  and  their  whole  generality  consists  in  this,  — 
that  though  we  must  realize  them  in  thought  under  some  singular 
of  the  class,  we  may  do  it  under  any.  Thus,  for  example,  we  can- 
not actually  represent  the  bundle  of  attributes  contained  in  the 
concept  marij  as  an  absolute  object,  by  itself  and  apart  from  all  that 
reduces  it  from  a  general  cognition  to  an  individual  representation. 
We  cannot  figure  in  imagination  any  object  adequate  to  the  general 
notion  or  term  man;  for  the  man  to  be  here  imagined  must  be 
neither  tall  nor  short,  neither  fat  nor  lean,  neither  black  nor  white, 
neither  man  nor  woman,  neither  young  nor  old,  but  all  and  yet 
none  of  these  at  once.  The  relativity  of  our  concepts  is  thus  shown 
in  the  contradiction  and  absurdity  of  the  opposite  hypothesis. 

1  For  a  ftiU  aoeonnt  of  this  dispute,  see  Ltctttm  on  Meiaphn»e*i  p>  477  et  seg.— Ed. 
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STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.— OF   THE    PRODUCTS  OF   THOUGHT. 

L— ENNOEMATIC. 

A.    OF  CONCEPTS  IN  GENERAL;  B.   IN  SPEaAL—I.    THEIR 
OBJECTIVE  RELATION— QUANTITY. 

Is  onr  last  Lecture,  we  began  the  Second  Section  of  StoicheioU 

ogy, — the  consideration  of  the  Products  of  Thought.    The  product 

of  thought  may  be  considered  as  Concepts,  as 

RecapitiUation,  with      Judgments,  and  as  Reasonings;  these,  however, 

fuilber     explanation  i         •  -i 

udiuostntion.  *'^  ^^^  ^^  "^  Viewed  as  the  results  of  different 

faculties,  far  less  as  processes  independent  of 
each  other,  for  they  are  all  only  the  product  of  the  same  energy  in 
different  degree8»  or  rather  in  simpler  or  more  complex  applications 
to  its  objects. 

In  treating  of  Concepts,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  First 
Chapter  of  this  Second  Section,  I  stated  that  I  should  first  consider 
them  in  general,  and  then  consider  them  in  special ;  and,  in  my  last 
Lecture,  I  had  nearly  concluded  all  that  I  deem  it  requisite  under 
the  former  head  to  state,  in  regard  to  their  peculiar  character,  their 
origin,  and  their  general  accidents.  I,  first  of  all,  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  two  terms,  concept  and  notion^  —  words  convertible 
with  each  other,  but  still  severally  denoting  a  different  aspect  of 
the  simple  operation,  which  they  equally  express.  Notion  being 
relative  to  and  expressing  the  apprehension,  —  the  remarking, — 
the  taking  note  o^  the  resembling  attributes  in  objects;  concept^ 
the  grasping  up  or  synthesis  of  these  in  the  unity  of  thought. 

Having  shown  what  was  properly  expressed  by  the  terms  notion 
and  coficept^  or  conception^  I  went  on  to  a  more  articulate  explana- 
tion of  that  which  they  were  employed  to  denote.  And  here  I 
again  stated  what  a  Concept  or  Notion  is  in  itself,  and  in  contrast 
to  a  Presentation  of  Perception,  or  Representation  of  Phantasy. 
Onr  knowledge  through  either  of  the  latter,  is  a  direct,  immediate. 
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irrespective,  determinate,  iDdividual,  and  adequate  cognition ;  that 
is,  a  singular  or  individual  object  is  known  in  itself  by  itself^  through 
all  its  attributes,  and  without  reference  to  aught  but  itself.  A  con- 
cept, on  the  contrary,  is  an  indirect,  mediate,  relative,  indeterminate, 
and  partial  cognition  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  objects,  but  not  an 
actual  representation  either  of  them  all,  or  of  the  whole  attributes 
of  any  one  object. 

Though  it  be  not  strictly  within  the  province  of  Logic  to  explain 
the  origin  and  formation  of  our  notions,  the  logician  assuming,  as 
data,  the  laws  and  products  of  thought,  bs  the  mathematician  as- 
sumes, as  data,  extension  and  number  and  the  axioms  by  which 
their  relation  is  determined,  both  leaving  to  the  metaphysician 
the  inquiry  into  their  grounds ;  —  this  notwithstanding,  I  deemed 
it  not  improper  to  give  you  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  mode  and 
circumstances  in  which  our  concepts  are  elaborated  out  of  the  pre- 
sentations and  representations  of  the  subsidiary  faculties.  Different 
objects  are  complements  partly  of  similar,  partly  of  different,  attri- 
butes. Similar  qualities  are  those  which  stand  in  similar  relation 
to  our  organs  and  faculties,  and  where  the  similarity  is  complete, 
the  effects  which  they  determine  in  us  are,  by  us,  indiscernible.  To 
us  they  are,  therefore,  virtually  the  same,  and  the  same  we,  accord- 
ingly, consider  them  to  be,  though  in  different  objects ;  precisely  as 
we  consider  the  thought  of  the  same  object  to  be  itself  the  same, 
when  repeated  at  intervals — at  different  times  —  in  consciousness. 
This,  by  way  of  preface,  being  understood,  I  showed  that,  in  the 
formation  of  a  concept  or  notion,  the  process  may  be  analyzed  into 
/  four  momenta.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  have  a  plurality  of  ob- 
jects presented  or  represented  by  the  subsidiary  faculties.  These 
faculties  must  furnish  the  rude  material  for  elaboration.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  objects  thus  supplied  are,  by  an  act  of  the  Under- 
standing, compared  together,  and  their  several  qualities  judged  to 
be  similar  or  dissimilar.    In  the  third  place,  an  act  of    volition, 

J  called  Attention,  concentrates  consciousness  on  the  qualities  thus 

recognized  as  similar;  and  that  concentration,  by  attention  on  them, 
involves  an  abstraction  of  consciousness  from  those  which  have 
been  recognized  and  thrown  aside  as  dissimilar ;  for  the  power  of 
consciousness  is  limited,  and  it  is  clear  or  vivid  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  simplicity  or  oneness  of  its  object.  Attention  and  Ab- 
straction are  the  two  poles  of  the  same  act  of  thought ;  they  are 
like  the  opposite  scales  in  a  balance  —  the  one  must  go  up  as  the 
other  goes  down.    In  the  fourth  place,  the  qualities,  which  by  com- 

'  parison  are  judged  similar,  and  by  attention  are  constituted  into  an 

exclusive  object  of  thought, — these  are  already,  by  this  process^ 
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identified  in  conscioasness ;  for  they  are  only  jadged  similar,  inas- 
mach  as  they  produce  in  us  iDdiscernible  effects.  Their  synthesis  in 
consciousness  may,  however,  for  precision's  sake,  be  stated  as  a 
fourth  step  in  the  process ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  at  least 
the  three  latter  steps  are  not,  in  reality,  distinct  and  independent 
acts,  but  are  only  so  distinguished  and  stated,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  comprehend  and  speak  about  the  indivisible  operation,  in  the 
different  aspects  in  which  we  may  consider  it.  In  the  same  way, 
yon  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  mental  sentence  which  must  be  ana- 
lyzed in  order  to  be  expressed  in  language,  has  as  many  parts  in 
consciousness,  as  it  has  words,  or  clauses,  in  speech  ;  for  it  forms,  in 
reality,  one  organic  and  indivisible  whole.  To  repeat  an  illustra- 
tion I  have  already  given,  —  the  parts  of  an  act  of  thought  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  parts  of  a  triangle,  —  a  figure 
which  we  cannot  resolve  into  any  simpler  figure,  but  whose  sides 
and  angles  we  may  consider  apart,  and,  therefore,  as  parts ;  though 
these  are,  in  reality,  inseparable,  being  the  necessary  conditions  of 
each  other.    But  this  by  the  way. 

The  qualities  of  different  individual  things,  thus  identified  in 
thought,  and  constituting  concepts,  under  which,  as  classes,  these 
individual  things  themselves  are  ranged;  —  these  primary  concepts 
may  themselves  be  subjected  to  the  same  process,  by  which  they 
were  elaborated  from  the  concrete  realities  given  in  Perception  and 
Imagination.  We  may,  again,  compare  different  concepts  together, 
again  find  in  the  plurality  of  attributes  which  they  comprehend, 
some  like,  some  unlike ;  we  may  again  attend  only  to  the  similar, 
and  again  identify  these  in  the  synthesis  of  consciousness ;  and  this 
process  of  evolving  concepts  out  of  concepts  we  may  go  on  per- 
forming, until  the  generalization  is  arrested  in  that  ultimate  or  pri- 
mary concept,  the  basis  itself  of  all  attributes,  —  the  concept  of 
Being  or  Exbtence. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  give  you  a  general  view  of  what  con- 
cepts are,  and  by  what  process  they  are  formed,  I  stated,  by  way  of 
corollary,  some  of  their  general  characteristics.  The  first  of  these  I 
mentioned  is  their  partiality  or  inadequacy ;  that  is,  they  compre- 
hend only  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  whole  attributes  belong- 
ing to  the  things  classified  or  contained  under  them. 

The  second  is  their  relativity.  Formed  by  comparison,  they  ex- 
press only  a  relation.    They  cannot,  therefore, 

BelatiTity  of  Con-       ^^  j^^j^  ^p  ^  ^^  absolute  object  to  consciousness, 

—  they  cannot  be  represented,  as  universals,  in 
imagination.  They  can  only  be  thought  of  in  relation  to  some  one 
of  the  individual  objects  they  classify,  and  when  viewed  in  relation 
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to  it,  tbey  can  be  represented  in  imagination ;  bat  tben,  as  so  acta- 
ally  represented,  they  no  longer  constitate  general  attributions,  they 
fall  back  into  more  special  determinations  of  the  individual  object  in 
which  they  are  represented.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  generality  or  uni- 
versality of  concepts  is  potential,  not  actual.  They  are  only  gener- 
als, inasmuch  as  they  may  be  applied  to  any  of  the  various  objects 
they  contain ;  but  while  they  cannot  be  actually  elicited  into  con- 
sciousness, except  in  application  to  some  one  or  other  of  these,  so, 
they  cannot  be  so  applied  without  losing,  jwo  tcmCo^  their  universal- 
ity. Take,  for  example,  the  concept  horse.  In  so  far  as  by  horse 
we  merely  think  of  the  word,  that  is,  of  the  combination  formed  by 
the  letters  A,  o,  r,  «,  e,  —  this  is  not  a  concept  at  all,  as  it  is  a  mere 
representation  of  ceitain  individual  objects.  This  I  only  state  and 
eliminate,  in  order  that  no  possible  ambiguity  should  be  allowed  to 
lurk.  By  horse^  then,  meaning  not  merely  a  representation  of  the 
word,  but  a  concept  relative  to  certain  objects  classed  under  it ;  — 
the  concept  horse^  I  say,  cannot,  if  it  remain  a  concept,  that  is,  a 
universal  attribution,  be  represented  in  imagination ;  but,  except  it 
be  represented  in  imagination,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  any  object ; 
and,  except  it  be  so  applied,  it  cannot  be  real- 
Concepteh»Te»po-      ^^^  j^  thought  at  all.    You  may  try  to  escape 

tential,  not  an  ftctual,  .      .  rTu     ^-i  u*  ^      v 

nniversaiuy.  ^"®  horns  of  the  dilemma,  but  you  cannot.   You 

cannot  realize  in  thought  an  absolute  or  irrespec- 
tive concept,  corresponding  in  univei-sality  to  the  application  of  the 
word ;  for  the  supposition  of  this  involves  numerous  contradictions. 
An  existent  horse  is  not  a  relation,  but  an  extended  object  possessed 
of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  size,  etc. ;  horse^  in  general,  cannot, 
therefore,  be  represented,  except  by  an  image  of  something  extended, 
and  of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  size,  etc.  Here  now  emerges  the 
contradiction.  I^  on  the  one  hand,  you  do  not  represent  something 
extended  and  of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  and  size,  you  have  no 
representation  of  any  horse.  There  is,  therefore,  on  this  alternative, 
nothing  which  can  be  called  the  actual  concept  or  image  of  a  horse 
At  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  represent  something  extended 
and  of  a  determinate  figure,  color,  and  size,  then  you  have,  indeed, 
the  image  of  an  individual  horse,  but  not  a  universal  concept  coad- 
equate  with  horse  in  general.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  have  an  act- 
ual representation  of  a  figure,  which  is  not  a  determinate  figure  ? 
but  if  of  a  determinate  figure,  it  must  be  that  of  some  one  of  the 
many  different  figures  under  which  horses  appear;  but  then,  if  it  b© 
only  of  one  of  these,  it  cannot  be  the  general  concept  of  the  others, 
which  it  does  not  represent.  In  like  manner,  how  is  it  possible  to 
have  the  actual  representation  of  a  thing  colored,  which  is  not  the 
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representadon  of  a  determinate  color,  that  ifi,  either  white,  or  black, 
or  gray,  or  brown,  etc.  ?  bat  if  it  be  any  one  of  these,  it  can  only 
represent  a  horse  of  this  or  that  paiticular  color,  and  cannot  be  the 
general  concept  of  horses  of  every  color.  The  same  result  is  given 
by  the  other  attributes ;  and  what  I  originally  stated  is  thus  mani- 
fest,—  that  concepts  have  only  a  potential,  not  an  actual,  universal- 
ity; that  is,  they  are  only  universal,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  applied 
to  any  of  a  certain  class  of  objects,  but  as  actually  applied,  they  are 
no  longer  general  attributions,  but  only  special  attributes. 
Bat  it  does  not  from  this  follow  that  concepts  are  mere  words, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  general  in  thought  it- 
ButcoDceptoarenot,      ^^j^    ^his  is  not  indeed  held  in  reality  by  any 

therefore,  mere  words.  V      .    3 

philosopher ;  for  no  philosopher  has  ever  denied 
that  we  are  capable  of  apprehending  relations,  and  in  particular 
the  relation  of  similarity  and  difference ;  so  that  the  whole  contro- 
Tersy  between  the  conceptualist  and  nominalist  originates  in  the 
ambiguous  employment  of  the  same  terms  to  express  the  represen- 
tations of  Imagination  and  the  notions  or  concepts  of  the  under- 
standing. This  is  significantly  shown  by  the  absolute  non-existence 
of  the  dispute  among  the  philosophers  of  the  most  metaphysical 
country  in  Europe.  In  Germany,  the  question  of  nominalism  and 
conceptualism  has  not  been  agitated,  and  why?  Simply  because 
the  German  language  supplies  terms  by  which  concepts  (or  notions 
of  thought  proper)  have  been  contradistinguished  from  the  presen- 
tations and  representations  of  the  subsidiary  faculties.*  But  this 
is  not  a  subject  on  which  I  ought  at  present  to  have  touched,  as  it 
is,  m  truth,  foreign  to  the  domain  of  Logic ;  and  I  have  only  been 
led  now  to  recur  to  it  at  all,  in  consequence  of  some  difficulties  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  members  of  the  class.  All  that  I  wish  you  now 
to  understand  is  —  that  concepts,  as  the  result  of  comparison,  that 
is,  of  the  apprehension  and  affirmation  of  a  relation,  are  necessarily, 
in  their  nature  relative,  and,  consequently,  not  capable  of  represen- 
tation as  absolute  attributes.  I  shall  terminate  the  consideration 
of  concepts  in  general  by  the  following  paragraph,  in  which  is 
stated,  besides  their  inadequacy  and  relativity,  their  dependence  on 


If  XXIII.  The  concept  thus  formed  by  an  abstraction  of 
the  resembling  from  the  non-resembling  qualities  of  objects, 
would  again  fall  back  into  the  confusion  and  infinitude  from 

1  See  the  Author's  note,  ReitPs  Works^  p.  412;  and  Leeturts  on  MeU^hysics,  p.  477   et  seq. 
-Ed. 
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which  it  has  been  called  oat,  were  it  not  rendered  permanent 

for  consciouBness,  by  being  fixed  and  ratified 

Par.  xxm.    ooB.      in  a  verbal  sign.      Considered  in  general, 

**«dinilr^  ^n^'Vft^      thought  and  language  are  reciprocally  de- 

£iutff«.  pendent;  each  bears  all  the  imperfections 

and  perfections  of  the  other;  bat  without 

language  there  could  be  no  knowledge  realized  of  the  essential 

properties  of  things,  and  of  the  connection  of  their  accidental 

states. 

This  also  is  not  a  subject  of  which  the  consideration  properly 

belongs  to  Logic,  but  a  few  words  may  not  be 

The  reifttion  of  Lan-      inexpedient  to  make  you  aware,  in  general,  of  the 

fn»g«toThonght,and      intimate  connections  of  thought  and  its  expres- 

th«  inflnenoe  which  It  .  j      i»  ^i_  _^  i    •    n  t  •   t     i 

exerts  on  our  mental      ^*^°'  ^°"  ^*  ^"^  powerful  mfluencc  which  lan- 
openUona.  guage  exerts  upon  our  mental  operations.    Man, 

in  fact,  only  obtains  the  use  of  his  faculties  in 
obtaining  the  use  of  speech  ;  for  language  is  the  indispensable  mean 
of  the  development  of  his  natural  powers,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral. 
For  Perception,  indeed,  for  the  mere  consciousness  of  the  similar- 
ities and  dissimilarities  in  the  objects  perceived, 
Langnage  unneoee-      f^^  ^y^^  apprehension  of  the  causal  connection 

aaiy  in  certain  mental  <»  ...  •%  t*       ^  i.«  /»«• 

operaUona.  ^*  Certain  things,  and  for  the  application  of  this 

knowledge  to  the  attainment  of  certain  ends, 
no  language  is  necessary ;  and  it  is  only  the  exaggeration  of  a  truth 
into  an  error,  when  philosophers  maintain  that  language  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  even  the  simpler  energies  of  knowledge. 
Language  is  the  attribution  of  signs  to  our  cognitions  of  things. 
But  as  a  cognition  must  have  been  already  there,  before  it  could 
receive  a  sign ;  consequently,  that  knowledge  which  is  denoted  by 
the  formation  and  application  of  a  word,  must  have  preceded  the 
symbol  which  denotes  it.  Speech  is  thus  not  the  mother,  but  the 
godmother,  of  knowledge.  But  though,  in  general,  we  must  hold 
that  language,  as  the  product  and  correlative  of  thought,  must  be 
viewed  as  posterior  to  the  act  of  thinking  itself;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  could  never  have  risen  above  the  very 
lowest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  thought,  without  the  aid  of  signs. 
A  sign  is  necessary,  to  give  stability  to  our  intellectual  progress,  — 
to  establish  each  step  in  our  advance  as  a  new  starting-point  for 
our  advance  to  another  beyond. 

A  country  may  be  overrun  by  an  armed  host,  but  it  is  only 
conquered    by  the  establishment  of  fortresses.    Words  are  the 
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fortresses  of  thought.    They  enable  us  to  realize  our  dominion  over 
what  we  have  already  overrun  in  thought;  to 
XentaiopCTftHoDtto      make   every  intellectual  conquest  the  basis  of 
dkpensJbT^d  ito      Operations  for  others  still  beyond.    Or  another 
xdationtotiiew.  illustration :    You  have  all  heard  of  the  process 

of  tunnelling,  of  tunnelling  through  a  sand-bank. 
In  this  operation  it  is  impossible  to  succeed,  unless  every  foot,  nay 
almost  every  inch  in  our  progress,  be  secured  by  an  arch  of  masonry, 
before  we  attempt  the  excavation  of  another.  Now,  language  is  to 
the  mind  precisely  what  the  arch  is  to  the  tunnel.  The  power  of 
thinking  and  the  power  of  excavation  are  not  dependent  on  the 
word  in  the  one  case,  on  the  mason-work  in  the  other ;  but  without 
these  subsidiaries,  neither  process  could  be  carried  on  beyond  its  rud- 
imentary commencement.  Though,  therefore,  we  allow  that  every 
movement  forward  in  language  must  be  determined  by  an  antece- 
dent movement  forward  in  thought ;  still,  unless  thought  be  accom- 
panied at  each  point  of  its  evolution,  by  a  corresponding  evolution 
of  language,  its  further  development  is  arrested.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  higher  exertions  of  the  higher  faculty  of  Understanding,  —  the 
dassification  of  the  objects  presented  and  represented  by  the  subsi- 
diaiy  powers  in  the  formation  of  a  hierarchy  of  notions,  the  connec- 
tion of  these  notions  into  judgments,  the  inference  of  one  judgment 
from  another,  and,  in  general,  all  our  consciousness  of  the  relations 
of  the  universal  to  the  particular,  consequently  all  science  strictly 
so  denominated,  and  every  inductive  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
fiitnre  from  the  laws  of  nature:  —  not  only  these,  but  all  ascent 
from  the  sphere  of  sense  to  the  sphere  of  moral  and  religious  intelli- 
gence, are,  as  experience  proves,  if  not  altogether  impossible  without 
a  language,  at  least  possible  to  a  very  low  degree. 

Admitting  even  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  certain  elementary 
concepts  without  the  fixation  and  signature  of  language,  still  these 
arc  but  sparks  which  would  twinkle  only  to  expire ;  and  it  requires 
words  to  give  them  prominence,  and,  by  enabling  us  to  collect  and 
elaborate  them  into  new  concepts,  to  raise  out  of  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  only  scattered  and  transitory  scintillations  a  vivid  and 
enduring  light. 

I  here  terminate  the  General  and  proceed  to  the  Special  consid- 
eration of  Concepts  —  that  is,  to  view  them  in 
B.  Of  Coneepts  or      ^^^^  several  Relations.     Now,  in  a  logical  point 
of  view,  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  only  three 
possible  relations  in  which  concepts  can  be  considered ;  for  the  only 
relations  they  hold  are  to  their  objects,  to  their  subject,  or  to  each 
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other.  In  relation  to  their  objects,  —  they  are  considered  as  inclu- 
sive of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  attributes,  that  is,  as  applica- 
ble to  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  objects ;  this  is  technically 

/  styled  their  Quantity,  In  relation  to  their  subject,  that  is,  to  the 
mind  itself  they  are  considered  as  standing  in  a  higher  or  a  lower 
degree  of  consciousness,  —  they  are  more  or  less  clear,  more. or  less 

L  distinct ;  this,  in  like  manner,  is  called  their  Quality,  In  relation 
to  each  other,  they  are  considered  as  the  same  or  different,  coordi- 
nated or  subordinated  to  each  other ;  this  is  their  HelatioUy  strictly 
so  called.^  Under  these  three  heads  I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to 
treat  them ;  and,  first,  of  their  Quantity. 

^  XXIV.    As  a  concept,  or  notion,  is  a  thought  in  which  an 
indefinite  plurality  of  characters  is  bound 

Par.    XXnr.  Qnaa.  •    *  •*         /  j  v 

tity  of  Concept,  of  ^P  ^D^o  a  Unity  of  consciousncss,  and  appli- 
two  kind*.  Intensive  cable  to  an  indefinite  plurality  of  objects,  a 
an     X  M  ▼  .  concept  is,  therefore,  necessarily  a  quantity, 

and  a  quantity  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  greater 
or  smaller  numbers  of  characters  of  which  it  is  the  complement, 
and  the  gi-eater  or  smaller  number  of  things  of  which  it  may 
be  said.  This  quantity  is  thus  of  two  kinds ;  as  it  is  cither  an 
Intensive  or  an  Extensive.  The  Internal  or  Intensive  Quantity 
of  a  concept  is  determined  by  the  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  constituent  characters  contained  in  it.  The  External  or  Ex- 
tensive Quantity  of  a  concept  is  determined  by  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  classified  concepts  or  realities  contained  un- 
der it.  The  former  (the  Intensive  Quantity)  is  called  by  some 
latter  Greek  logicians  the  d^th  ()8a^os),  by  the  Latin  logical 
writers  the  comprehension  (comprehension  quantitas  compre- 
hensioniSy  complexuSy  or  quantitas  complexus).  The  latter  (the 
Extensive  Quantity)  is  called  by  the  same  latter  Greek  Logi- 
cians,  the  breadth  (TrXaros) ;  by  Aristotle,  17  ncpvo)^  to  ircpic^ctF, 
TO  Tr€pUx£(r^(u]^  by  the  logical  writers  of  the  western  or  Latin 
world,  the  extension  or  circuit  (extensio^  quantitas  extensionis^ 

1  On  their  relation  to  their  origin  m  direct  8°,  By  relation  to  each  other  thej  hare  re- 

or  indirect,  see  Esser,  [ayttem  der  Logik,  f  48,  lation  strictly  so  called. 

p.  96. —Ed.]  4®,  By  relation  to  their  satiject  they  bay« 

Mem.  -  N.  B.  Notions  may  be  thns  better  cleamew  and  digtinctneea. 

divided  ( ? ) :  C^^  1***  ^*^  better  be  relegated  to  Method- 
ic By  relation  to  themeelyee  they  baye  the  ology.)-- Memoranda, 

quantity  of  compi^henaion,  ,  '  ^^  Uct^eson  Metaphyncs.  p.4.4 n^    Aria- 

totle  does  not  nw  wepioxn  as  a  substantire, 

2**,  By  relation  to  their  objects  they  hare  though  the  verb,  both  acriye  and  pamire.  Is 

the  quantity  of  extension.    These  two  thus  employed  in  thin  signification,  c.g.itnol.i^ior. 

quantity  in  general.  1.  27 ;  Rhei.  iii.  5.  —  Ed. 
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amhitusy  quantitus  ambittes) ;    and   likewise  the  domain  or 
sphere  of  a  notion  (regio^  Bphasrd)} 

The  Internal  Quantity  of  a  notion,  its  Intension  or  Comprehen- 
sion, is  made  up  of  those  different  attributes  of 

Geoenl  Explieation. 

which  the  concept  is  the  conceived  sum;  that 
is,  the  various  characters  connected  by  the  concept  itself  into  a 
single  whole  in  thought.  The  External  Quantity  of  a  notion  or  its 
extension  is,  on  the  other  hand,  made  up  of  the  number  of  objects 
which  are  thought  mediately  through  a  concept.  For  example,  the 
attributes  rational^  sensible^  morale  etc.,  go  to  constitute  the  inten- 
sion or  internal  quantity  of  the  concept  man;  whereas  the  attributes 
European^  American^  philosopher,  tailor,  etc.,  go  to  make  up  a  con- 
cept of  this  or  that  individual  man.  These  two  quantities  are  not 
convertible.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each 
other;  the  greater  the  depth  or  comprehension  of  a  notion  the  less 
its  breadth  or  extension,  and  vice  versa.  You  will  observe,  like- 
wise, a  distinction  which  has  been  taken  by  the  best  logicians. 
Both  quantities  are  said  to  contain;  but  the  quantity  of  extension 
is  said  to  contain  under  it ;  the  quantity  of  comprehension  is  said  to 
contain  in  it. 

By  the  intension,  comprehension,  or  depth  of  a  notion,  we  think 
the  most  qualities  of  the  fewest  objects  ;  M^hereas  by  the  extension 
or  breadth  of  a  concept,  we  think  the  fewest  qualities  of  the  most 
objects.  In  other  words,  by  the  former,  we  say  the  most  of  the 
least ;  by  the  latter,  the  least  of  the  most. 

Again ;  you  will  observe  the  two  following  distinctions :  the  first, 
—  the  exposition  of  the  comprehension  of  a  notion  is  called  its 
Definition  (a  simple  notion  cannot,  therefore,  be  defined) ;  the 
second,  —  the  exposition  of  the  Extension  of  a  notion  b  called  its 
Division  (an  individual  notion  cannot  be  divided). 

1  [Cl  Porphyriiy  Imgoge^  cc.  i.  li.  viii  ;  Oaje-  hie  extensive.    Porphyrins  autem  loquebatnr 

tan,  Jn  Pmphyrii  PrceditobUin^  60.  i.  li.  [p. 87  ed.  hie  de  extensiva  collectione,  ideo  dixit,  genus 

1579;  prefixed  to  his  Commentf  ry  on  the  Cat-  eose  magis  colleetivum/*    Quoted  by  Stahl, 

qrar/fs.  firrt   published    in   1496      **Ad  hoe  Rrgulat  Philostrphiea^  tit  xii.,  reg.  5,  p.  SSI. 

breviier  dicitnr,  quod  ePTC  magis  collectivum  Cf.  reg.  6,  ed    London,  1668.  — Ed.]    [Port- 

mnltomm  potest    intelligi    dnplfeiter:    uno  Roffol  Logic,  P   i.  c.  6,  p.  74,  ed.  1718.    Boe- 

modo  intfntive,  et  sie  specie?  magin  evi  colleo-  thius,  Introductio  ad  Syilogismos^  Oprray  p.  562: 

tiTa.qi]ia  magis  unit  adunata;  alio  modo  fx-  In  Tojiira  Ci^'eronis  Commfntarii,  lib.  i..  Opera, 

tensive,  et  Me  eenus  est  maei?  colleetivum,  p.  766.  ed.  Basilar,  1570.    Reuschius,  Systnna 

quia  iBuIto  plura  sub  sua  adunatione  osdunt,  Lngieum,  pp.  11,  92;    Banmgarten,  AftoasU 

qnain  snb  speciel  ambitu.    Unde  species  et  Loeira,  M  66.  67,  ed  Hal«  Msgdebnrgsp.  1778. 

genus  pe  habent  slcnt  duo  dncej..  quorum  alter  K mg,  I^F.Jfc,  %  26 ;  Schn'w.  Jj^ik, «  80 :  Fj«f»cr, 

habetexereituroparvumsedvaldennaninieni.  Lo^iit,  \  84  et  seq.,-  Kneenios   p.  1<H  't  seq. 

•Iter   exereitiim   magnum,   wd   diver'ariim  [Atr/tv^,   c.  iv.,  Utpi  *Evrouip  B6^ovs    T€ 

bctionnm.    llle  enira  magis  colligit  intensive,     Kci  Tl\dTovr Ed.] 
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What  follows  is  in  farther  illustration  of  the  paragraph.    Notions 

or  concepts  stand  in  a  necessary  relation  to  cer- 
of  *Ta«  ^^X^^Il  ^^^  objects,  thought  through  them ;  for  without 
concept  iB « quantity.       Something  to  think  of,  there  could  exist  no 

thought,  no  notion,  no  concept.  But  in  so  &i 
as  we  think  an  object  througH  a  concept,  we  think  it  as  part  o^  or 
as  contained  under,  that  concept :  and  in  bq  far  as  we  think  a  con- 
cept of  its  object  or  objects,  we  think  it  as  a  unity  containing, 
actually  or  potentially,  in  it  a  plurality  of  attributions.  Out  of  the 
relation  of  a  concept  to  its  object  it  necessarily  results,  that  a  con- 
cept is  a  quantum  or  quantity ;  for  that  which  contains  one  or  more 
units  by  which  it  may  be  measured,  is  a  quantity. 
But  the  quantity  of  a  concept  is  of  two,  and  two  opposite,  kinds. 

Considered  internally,  that  is,  as  a  unity  which 
Thtequantity  of  two      jnayy  and  generally  does,  contain  in  it  a  plurality 

of  parts  or  component  attributes,  a  concept  has 
a  certain  quantity,  which  may  be  called  its  internal  or  intensive 
quantity.  This  is  generally  catled  its  comprehensiony  sometimes  its 
depthy  pdSo^  and  its  quantitas  complexua.  Here,  the  parts,  that  is, 
the  several  attributes  or  characters,  which  go  to  constitute  the  total 
concept,  are  said  to  be  contained  in  it.  For  example,  the  concept 
man  is  composed  of  two  constituent  parts  or  attributes,  that  is,  of 
two  partial  concepts,  —  rational  and  animal;  for  the  characters 
rational  and  animal  are  only  an  analytical  expression  of  the  syn- 
thetic unity  of  the  concept  man.  But  each  of  these  partial  con- 
cepts, which  together  make  up  the  comprehension  of  the  total 
concept  ma>ny  are  themselves  wholes,  made  up  in  like  manner  of 
parts.  To  take  only  the  concept  animal ;  —  this  comprehends  in 
it,  as  parts,  living  and  sensitive  and  organized,  for  a  living  and  sen- 
tient organism  may  be  considered  as  an  analytical  development  of 
the  constituents  of  the  synthetic  unity  animal.  But  each  of  these, 
again,  is  a  concept,  comprehending  and  made  up  of  parts;  and  these 
parts,  again,  are  relative  wholes,  divisible  into  other  constituent 
concepts;  nor  need  we  stop  in  our  analysis  till  we  reach  attributes 
which,  as  simple,  stand  as  a  primary  or  ultimate  element,  into  which 
the  series  can  be  resolved.  Now,  you  will  observe,  that  as  the 
parts  of  the  parts  are  parts  of  the  whole,  the  concept  mun^  as  imme- 
diately comprehending  the  concepts  rational  and  animal^,  medi- 
ately comprehends  their  parts,  and  the  parts  of  their  parts,  to  the 
end  of  the  evolution.  Thus,  we  can  say,  not  only  that  man  is  au 
animal,  but  that  he  is  a  living  beings  a  sentient  heing^  etc.  The 
logical  axiom,  Nota  notes  est  nota  rei  ipsius^  or,  as  otherwise  ex- 
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pressed,  Prcedieatum  prcBdicati  est  prcedicafum  subfecti^^  —  is  only 
a  special  enunciation  of  the  general  principle,  that  the  part  of  a  part 
is  a  part  of  the  whole.  You  will,  hereafter,  see  that  the  Compre- 
hension of  notions  affords  one  of  the  two  great  branches  of  reason- 
ing, which,  though  marvellously  overlooked  by  logicians,  is  at  least 
of  equal  importance  with  that  which  they  have  exclusively  devel- 
oped, and  which  is  founded  on  the  other  kind  of  quantity  exhibited 
by  concepts,  and  to  which  I  now  proceed. 

But  a  concept  may  also  be  considered  externally,  that  is,  as  a  unity 
which  contains  under  it  a  plurality  of  classifyins: 
attributes  or  subordinate  concepts,  and,  in  this 
respect,  it  has  another  quantity  which  may  be  called  its  external  or  ex- 
tensive quantity.  This  is  commonly  called  its  extension;  sometimes 
its  sphere  or  domaifi^  sphcerOy  regio^  quantitas  ambitus;  and,  by  the 
Greek  logicians,  its  breadth  or  latitude^  irXdro^.^  Here  the  parts  which 
the  total  concept  contains,  are  said  to  be  contained  under  it,  because, 
holding  the  relation  to  it  of  the  particular  to  the  general,  they  are  sub- 
ordinated or  ranged  under  it.  For  example,  the  concepts  man^  horse^ 
dog^  etc.,  are  contained  under  the  more  general  concept  animal^ — 
the  concepts  triangle^  square^  circle^  rhombus^  rhomboid^  etc.,  are  con- 
tained under  the  more  general  concept ^^r«y  inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
ordinate concepts  can  each  or  any  be  thought  through  the  higher  or 
more  general.  But  as  each  of  these  subordinate  concepts  is  itself  a 
whole  or  general,  which  contains  under  it  parts  or  more  particular 
concepts,  it  follows,  again,  on  the  axiom  or  self-evident  truth  that  a 
part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  —  an  axiom  which,  you  will  here- 
after see,  constitutes  the  one  principle  of  all  Deductive  reasoning,  — 
it  follows,  on  this  axiom,  that  whatever  is  contained  under  the  par- 
tial or  more  particular  concept,  is  contained  under  the  total  or  more 
general  concept.  Thus,  for  example,  triangle  is  contained  under 
figure;  all,  therefore,  that  is  contained  under  triangle^  as  rectangled 
triangle^  equilateral  triangle^  etc.,  will,  likewise,  be  contained  under 
figure^  by  which  we  may,  accordingly,  think  and  describe  them. 

Such,  in  general,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  two  quantities  of  con- 
cepts—  their  Comprehension  and  Extension. 

But  these  quantities  are  not  only  different,  they 

intenrive  and  Ex-      ^re  opposed,  and  SO  opposed,  that  though  each 
oppw^^to'^eh^ben      supposes  the  other  as  the  condition  of  its  own 
existence,  still,  however,  within  the  limits  of  con- 
junct, of  correlative  existence,  they  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 

1  A  tnnslfltion  of  Aristotle^  first  antipre-     Karriyopovfi^vov  \4ytTU  irAma  kcH  Kvrh  tov 
dkaffientul  rule,  Qx/rf.,ui.  l/Oaa  «raT^  roG     {moKUfkivou  ^ffd^o-erai.  <— £d. 
2  See  above,  p.  100,  note  2,  p.  101,  note  1.  —  £i>. 
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other,  —  the  maximam  of  the  one  being  the  minimum  of  the  other. 
On  this  I  give  you  the  following  paragraph : 

%  XXV.  A  notion  is  intensively  great  in  proportion  to  the 

greater  number,  and  intensively  small  in 

Par.  XXV.  Lawreg-      proportion  to  the  smaller  number,  of  deter- 

nlatinff  tha  mutual  ra-  ..  .        V,  .      .  v 

lationa  of  sxt«naioa  mmatious  or  attributes  contained  in  it.  Is 
•adcompraheixaioa  the  Comprehension  of  a  concept  a  mini- 
mum, that  is,  is  the  concept  one  in  which  a 
plurality  of  attributes  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  it  is 
called  simple;  whereas,  inasmuch  as  its  attributes  still  admit  of 
discrimination,  it  is  called  complex  or  compound} 

A  notion  is  extensively  great  in  proportion  to  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  extensively  small  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  number, 
of  determinations  or  attributes  it  contains  under  it.  When 
the  Extension  of  a  concept  becomes  a  minimum,  that  is,  when  it 
contains  no  oth^r  notions  under  it,  it  is  called  an  individual.* 

These  two  quantities  stand  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each 
other :  For  the  greater  the  Comprehension  of  a  concept,  the  less 
is  its  Extension ;  and  the  greater  its  Extension,  the  less  its  Com- 
prehension.* 

To  illustrate  this :    When  I  take  out  of  a  concept,  that  us  ab- 
stract from  one  or  more  of  its  attributes,  I  dimin- 

lUustntion. 

ish  its  comprehension.  Thus,  when  from  the  con- 
cept man^  equivalent  to  rational  animal,  I  abstract  from  the  attribute 
or  determination  rational^  I  lessen  its  internal  quantity.  But  by  this 
diminution  of  its  comprehension  I  give  it  a  wider  extension ;  for  what 
remains  is  the  concept  anijnaly  and  the  concept  animal  embraces 
under  it  a  far  greater  number  of  objects  than  the  concept  m,an. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  further  in  illustrating  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  you  also  the  following : 

%  XXVI.     Of  the  logical  processes  by 
^w''^w^*^''T"'      which  these  counter  quantities  of  concepts 

ea  by  whloh  the  Oom-  ^  ,  ^ 

prehenaion  and  Bx.      are  amplined,  —  the  one  which  amplifies  the 
tension  of  Notiona       Comprehension     is    called   Determination^ 

are      ampliilad     and  .   ^  „     ,    ^  ,  , 

reaoiTod.  smd  somctmies  called  Concretion^  the  other 

which  amplifies  the  Extension  is  called  Ah- 

straction  or  Generalization,  Definition  and  Division  are  sever- 

1  Knig,  lagih^  S  28,  —Ed.  o^r^  ciSwr  irtptoxp  ''^  ^  *^  "^"^^  ytrww 

«Krug,iWrf,j29^-ED.  itXtoydCti  rats  oUttas  9uul>opcus.    "En olht 

8  Knig,  LogiA,  J  27.  — Ed.;  [Sohnlze,Lo|r»Jr,  v     7»         /       *^             /         .     k        jw 

f  83.    Cf.  Porphyry,  bagoge,  c  vlii.  H  9, 10.]  ^^  *^''  'y*"'**^    ^  y^yiK^raroy'  oCr,  tJ^ 

["Et*  tA  ^u  y4yfi  irAf ok<{C«  rp  rwv  im'  y4yos  ^idiKdraToy.^ZD.] 
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ally  the  resolntion  of  the  Comprehension  and  of  the  Extension 
of  notions,  into  their  parts.  A  Simple  notion  cannot  be  defined ; 
an  Individual  notion  cannot  be  divided.^ 

The  reason  of  this  opposition  of  the  two  quantities  is  manifest  in 

a  moment,  from  the  consideration  of  their  sev- 

niastration  of  the      ^^  natures.  The  comprehension  of  a  concept  is 

two  foregoing    para-  ^  / 

graphs.  nothmg  more  than  a  sum  or  complement  of  the 

distinguishing  characters,  attributes,  of  which 
the  concept  is  made  up ;  and  the  extension  of  a  concept  is  nothing 
more  than  the  sum  or  complement  of  the  objects 
Comprehension  and  themselves,  whosc  resembling  characters  were 
Extennon  are  op-  abstracted  to  Constitute  the  concept.  Now,  it 
ntaotoeachotboT^  is  evident,  that  the  more  distinctive  characters 
the  concept  contains,  the  more  minutely  it  will 
distinguish  and  determine,  and  that  if  it  contain  a  plenum  of  dis- 
tinctive characters,  it  must  contain  the  distinctive  —  the  deter- 
mining—  characters  of  some  individual  object.  How  do  the  two 
quantities  now  stand  ?  In  regard  to  the  comprehension  or  depth,  it 
is  evident,  that  it  is  here  at  its  maximum,  the  concept  being  a  com- 
plement of  the  whole  attributes  of  an  individual  object,  which,  by 
these  attributes,  it  thinks  and  discriminates  from  every  other.  On 
the  contrary,  the  extension  or  breadth  of  the  concept  is  here  at  its 
minimum ;  for,  as  the  extension  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  objects  to  which  the  concept  can  be  applied,  and  as  the  object 
is  here  only  an  individual  one,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  be  less, 
without  ceasing  to  be  at  all.  Again,  to  reverse  the  process :  throw- 
ing out  of  the  comprehension  of  the  concept,  that  is,  abstracting 
from  those  attributes,  which  belonging  exclusively  to,  exclusively  dis- 
tinguish, the  individual,  —  we  at  once  diminish  the  comprehension, 
by  reducing  the  sum  of  its  attributes,  and  amplify  the  extension  of 
the  coiicept,  by  bringing  within  its  sphere  all  the  objects,  which  the 
characteristics,  now  thrown  out  of  the  comprehension,  had  pre- 
viously excluded  from  the  extension.  Continuing  the  process,  by 
abstraction  we  throw  out  of  the  sum  of  qualities  constituting  the 
comprehension,  other  discriminating  attributes,  and  forthwith  the 
extension  is  proportionally  amplified,  by  the  entrance  into  its  sphere 
of  all  those  objects  which  had  previously  been  debarred  by  the 
determining  characteristics  last  discarded.  Thus  proceeding,  and 
at  each  step   ejecting  from  the  comprehension  those   characters 

1  [Sjnonynu  of  Abstraction :  —  1,  Analysis  ~~  1,  Analysis  (of  Extension ) ;  2,  Synthesis ;  8, 

(of  Comprehension);  2,  Synthesis;  8,  Gener-  Specification;  4,  BestricUon;  6,  IndiTidna* 

iSeation;  4,  Induction;  6,  Amplification.  tion.] 

Synonyms  of  Determination  or  Concretion : 

14 
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which  are  found  the  proximate  impediments  to  the  amplification  of 
the  extension  of  the  concept,  we  at  each  step  diminish  the  former 
quantity  precisely  as  we  increase  the  latter ;  till,  at  last,  we  arrive 
at  that  concept  which  is  the  necessary  constituent  of  every  other, — 
at  that  concept  which  all  comprehension  and  all  extension  must 
equally  contain,  but  in  which  comprehension  is  at  its  minimum, 
extension  at  its  maximum,  —  I  mean  the  concept  of  Being  or  ExUt- 
ence} 

We  have  thus  seen,  that  the  maximum  of  comprehension  and 

the  minimum  of  extension  are  found  in  the  con- 

Definition  «Dd  Di-      ^^^  ^^  ^  individual,  —  that  the  maximum  of 

Tlaion,  — are  the  pro-  \         ,  j    .1.  •    •  c  i         • 

by  which  Com-      extension  and  the  mmimum  of  comprehension 


prehension  and  Ex-      are  found  in  the  concept  of  the  absolutely  sim- 
tenaion  of  Concepu      pj^^  ^ij^t  is,  in  the  Concept  of  existence.    Now, 

are  resolved.  ,         .  j        ^        •  ^'^^ 

comprehension  and  extension,  as  quantities,  are 
wholes ;  for  wholes  are  only  the  complement  of  all  their  parts,  and 
as  wholes  are  only  by  us  clearly  comprehended  as  we  distinctly 
comprehend  their  parts,  it  follows  :  —  l"*.  That  comprehension  and 
extension  may  each  be  analyzed  into  its  parts ;  and,  2^*,  That  this 
analysis  will  afford  the  mean  by  which  each  of  these  quantities  can 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood.  But  as  the  two  quantities  are 
of  an  opposite  nature,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  two  processes  of  analy- 
sis will,  likewise,  be  opposed.  The  analysis  of  the  intensive  or 
comprehensive  quantity  of  concepts,  that  is,  their  depth,  is  accom- 
plished by  Definition  ;  that  of  their  extensive  quantity,  or  breadth, 
by  division.  On  Definition  and  Division  I  at  present  touch,  not  to 
consider  them  in  themselves  or  on  their  own  account,  that  is,  as  the 
methods  of  clear  and  of  distinct  thinking,  for  this  will  form  the  mat- 
ter of  a  special  discussion  in  the  Second  Part  of  Logic  or  Method- 
ology, but  simply  in  so  fir  as  it  is  requisite  to  speak  of  them  in 
illustration  of  the  general  nature  of  our  concepts. 

The  expository  or  explanatory  analysis  of  a  concept,  considered 

as  an  intensive  whole  or  quantum,  if  properly 

DefiniUon  Illnatrated.  ^  ,    .      ,  ,       .  ,      .         .  r     f      ^ 

effected,  is  done  by  Us  resolution  into  two  con- 
cepts of  which  it  is  proximately  compounded,  that  is,  into  the  higher 
concept  under  which  it  immediately  stands,  and  into  the  concept 
which  affords  the  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  coordinate  concepts  under  that  higher  concept.  This  is 
its  definition ;  that  is,  in  logical  language,  its  exposition  by  an 
analysis  into  its  Genus  and  Differential  Quality;  —  the  genus  being 
the  higher  concept,  under  which  it  stands ;  the  differential  quality 

1  Thiff,  like  other  logical  relations,  maj  be  typified  by  a  aenaible  flgure.    [See  below,  p.  106. 

—Ed.] 
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the  lower  concept^  by  which  it  is  diBtingaiBhed  from  the  other  con- 
cepts subordinate  to  the  genus,  and  on  a  level  or  coordinate  with 
itself  and  which,  in  logical  language,  are  called  Species,  For  ex- 
ample :  if  we  attempt  an  expository  or  explanatory  analysis  of  the 
concept  man^  considered  an  an  intensive  quantity  or  complezus  of 
attributes,  we  analyze  it  into  animal^  this  being  the  higher  concept 
or  genus,  under  which  it  stands ;  and  into  rational^  the  attribute  of 
reason  being  the  characteristic  or  differential  quality  by  which  man 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  concepts  or  species  which  stand 
coordinated  with  itself  under  the  genus  animal^  —  that  is,  irrational 
animal  or  brute. 

Here  you  will  observe,  that  though  the  analysis  be  of  the  compre- 
hension, yet  it  is  regulated  by  the  extension ;  the  extension  regulat- 
mg  the  order  in  which  the  comprehension  is  resolved  into  its  parts. 
The  expository  analysis  of  a  concept,  an   extensive  whole  or 

quantum,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  preceding, 

to  which  it  is  correlative.  It  takes  the  higher 
concept,  and,  if  conducted  aright,  resolves  it  into  its  proximately 
lower  concepts,  by  adding  attributes  which  afford  their  distiDguish- 
ing  characters  or  differences.  This  is  division :  —  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, taking  the  highest  concept,  that  of  ens  or  existence^  by  adding 
to  it  the  differential  concepts  per  se  or  substantial^  and  non  per  se 
or  accidental^  we  have  substantial  existence  or  existence  per  se, 
equivalent  to  substance^  and  accidental  existence  or  existence  non  per 
M,  equivalent  to  accident  We  may  then  divide  substance  by  sim- 
pie  and  not-simple,  equivalent  to  compound,  and  again  simple  by 
material  and  non-material,  equivalent  to  immaterial,  equivalent  to 
spiritual; — and  matter  or  mateiial  substance  by  organized  slu^  not- 
organized,  equivalent  to  brute  matter.  Organized  matter  we  may 
divide  by  sentient  or  animal,  and  non-sentient  or  vegetable.  Ani- 
mal we  may  divide  by  rational  and  irrational,  and  soon,  till  we 
reach  a  concept  which,  as  that  of  an  individual  object,  is,  in  fact, 
not  a  general  concept,  but  only  in  propriety  a  singular  representa- 
tion. 
Thus,  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  Definition  is  the  analysis  of  a  complex 

concept  into  its  component  parts  or  attributes, 
indiT-  bieL   *  *  "*        ^^  ^  couccpt  be  simple,  that  is,  if  it  contain  in  it 

only  a  single  attribute,  it  must  be  indefinable; 
and  again,  that  as  Division  is  the  analysis  of  a  higher  or  more  gen- 
eral concept  into  others  lower  and  less  general,  if  a  concept  be  an 
individual,  that  is,  only  a  bundle  of  individual  qualities,  it  is  indi- 
visible, is,  in  fact,  not  a  proper  or  abstract  concept  at  all,  but  only  a 
concrete  representation  of  Imagination. 
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Diagrmm  repreflent-  The  following  Diagram*  represents  Breadth 

ing   Extengion    and  and  Depth,  with  the  relations  of  Affirmation  and 

Comprehenaion       <>*  ^-r  •  « 

Couoeptt.  Negation  to  these  quantities. 
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Ezplmnation. 


In  the  preceding  Table  there  are  represented :  —  by  A,  A,  etc, 
the  highest  genus  or  widest  attribute ;  by  Y,  the 
lowest  species  or  narrowest  attribute;  whilst 
the  other  four  horizontal  series  of  vowels  typify  the  subaltern  gen- 
era and  species,  or  the  intermediate  attributes.  The  vowels  are 
reserved  exclusively  for  classes,  or  common  qualities ;  whereas  the 
consonants  z,  z',  z"  (and  which,  to  render  the  contrast  more  obtru- 
sive, are  not  capitals)  represent  individuals,  or  singulars.  Every 
higher  class  or  more  common  attribute  is  supposed  (in  conformity 
with  logical  precision)  to  be  dichotomized,  —  to  be  divided  into  two 
by  a  lower  class  or  attribute,  and  its  contradictory  or  negative* 
This  contradictory,  of  which  only  the  commencement  appears,  is 
marked,  by  an  italic  vowel,  preceded  by  a  perpendicular  line  (  |  ) 
signifying  9iot  or  non,  and  analogous  to  the  minus  ( — )  of  the  math- 
ematicians. This  being  understood,  the  table  at  once  exhibits  the 
real  identity  and  rationed  differences  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  which, 
though  denominated  qiuintitieSy  are,  in  reality,  one  and  the  same 
quantity,  viewed  in  counter  relations  and  from  opposite  ends.  Noth- 
ing is  the  one,  which  is  not  pro  tanto,  the  other. 

In  Breadth:  the  supreme  genus  (A,  A,  etc.)  is,  as  it  appears,  abso- 


1  The  Diagram  and  relative  text  to  end  of  Lecture  are  extracted  by  the  Editors  fi-om  the 
Anthor^t  DiteuuionSf  p.  Q99<-701.  — £l>. 
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lately  the  greatest  whole ;  an  individnal  (z)  absolutely  the  smallest 
part ;  whereas  the  intermediate  classes  are  each  of  them  a  relative 
part  or  species,  by  reference  to  the  class  and  classes  above  it;  a 
relative  whole  or  genus,  by  reference  to  the  class  or  classes  below 
it.  In  Depth  :  the  individual  is  absolutely  the  greatest  whole,  the 
highest  genus  is  absolutely  the  smallest  part;  whilst  every  relatively 
lower  class  or  species,  is  relatively  a  greater  whole  than  the  class, 
classes,  or  genera,  above  it.  The  two  quantities  are  thus,  as  the 
diagram  represents,  precisely  the  inverse  of  each  other.  The  greater 
the  Breadth,  the  less  the  Depth ;  the  greater  the  Depth,  the  less  the 
Breadth ;  and  each,  within  itself  affording  the  correlative  differences 
of  whole  and  part,  each,  therefore,  in  opposite  respects,  contains  and 
u  contained.  But,  for  distinction's  sake,  it  is  here  convenient  to 
employ  a  difference,  not  altogether  arbitrary,  of  expression.  We 
should  say:  —  "containing  and  contained  under j^  for  Breadth;  — 
"containing  and  contained  i/i,"  ^or  Depth.  This  distinction,  which 
has  been  taken  by  some  modem  logicians,  though  unknown  to  many 
of  them,  was  not  observed  by  Aristotle.  We  find  him  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  ancient  logicians)  using  the  expression  cv  oAa>  ilvai  or 
vTcap^iVy  for  either  whole.  Though  different  in  the  order  of  thought, 
{ratione)y  the  two  quantities  are  identical  in  the  nature  of  things, 
(re).  Each  supposes  the  other ;  and  Breadth  is  not  more  to  bc^  dis- 
tinguished from  Depth,  than  the  relations  of  the  sides,  from  the  rela- 
tions of  the  angles,  of  a  triangle.  In  effect  it  is  precisely  the  same 
reasoning,  whether  we  argue  in  Depth,  — "  z'  is  (*,  e.  as  subject, 
contains  in  it  the  inherent  attribute)  some  Y ;  all  Y  is  some  U ;  all 
U  is  some  O ;  all  O  is  some  I;  all  I  is  some  E;  all  E  is  some  A;  — 
therefore,  z'  is  some  A :  '*  or  whether  we  argue  in  Breadth,  —  "  Some 
A  is  (t.  e,  as  class,  contains  under  it  the  subject  part)  all  E ;  some 
E  is  all  I ;  some  I  is  all  O ;  some  O  is  all  XJ ;  some  U  is  all  Y ;  some 
T  is  z' ;  therefore,  some  A  is  z'."  The  two  reasonings,  internally 
identical,  are  externally  the  converse  of  each  other ;  the  premise 
and  term,  which  in  Breadth  is  major,  in  Depth  is  minor.  In  syllo- 
^sms  also,  where  the  contrast  of  the  two  quantities  is  abolished, 
there,  with  difference  of  figure,  the  differences  of  major  and  minor 
premise  and  term  fall  likewise.  In  truth,  however,  common  lan- 
guage in  its  enouncement  of  propositions,  is  here  perhaps  more  cor- 
rect and  philosophical  than  the  technical  language  of  logic  itself. 
For  as  it  is  only  an  equation — only  an  affirmation  of  identity  or 
1^  negationy  which  is,  in  either  quantity,  proposed ;  therefore  the 
substantive  verb  (t«,  is  not)^  used  in  both  cases,  speaks  more  accu- 
rately, than  the  expression,  contained  (or  not  contained),  in  of  the 
one,  contained  (or  not  contained) j  under  of  the  other.    In  fact,  the 
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two  quantities  and  the  tvoo  guantificationa  have  by  logicians  been 
neglected  together. 

This  Table  (the  principle  of  which  becomes  more  palpably  dem- 
onstrsitive  when  the  parts  of  the  table  are  turned  into  the  parts  of  a 
circular  machine  ^ )  exhibits  all  the  mutual  relations  of  the  counter 
quantities.  —  1%  It  represents  the  classes,  as  a  series  of  resemblances 
tiiought  as  one  (by  a  repetition  of  the  same  letter  in  the  same 
series),  but  as  really  distinct  (by  separating  lines).  Thus,  A  is  only 
A,  not  A,  A,  A,  etc ;  some  Animal  is  not  some  Animal ;  one  class 
of  Animals  is  not  all,  every,  or  any  other;  this  Animal  is  not  that; 
Socrates  is  not  Plato ;  z  is  not  z'.  On  the  other  hand,  E  is  £  A ; 
and  Y  is  Y  U  O  I  E  A;  every  lower  and  higher  letter  in  the  series 
coalescing  uninterruptedly  into  a  series  of  reciprocal  subjects  and 
predicates,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  discriminating  lines. 
Thus  Socrates  (z')  is.  Athenian  (Y),  Greek  (U),  European  (0),Man 
(I),  Mammal  (E),  Animal  (A).  Of  course  the  series  must  be  in 
grammatical  and  logical  harmony.  We  must  not  collate  notions 
abstract  and  notions  concrete.  —  2**,  The  Table  shows  the  inverse 
correlation  of  the  two  quantities  in  respect  of  amount.  For  exam- 
ple :  A  (/.  e.  A,  A,  etc.),  the  highest  genus  represented  as  having  six 
times  the  Breadth  of  Y ;  whilst  Y  (».  e.  Y — A),  the  lowest  species, 
has. six  times  the  Depth  of  A. —  3^  The  table  manifests  all  the 
classes,  as  in  themselves  unreal,  subjective,  ideal;  for  these  are 
merely  fictions  or  artifices  of  the  mind,  for  the  convenience  of  think- 
ing. Universals  only  exist  in  nature,  as  they  cease  to  be  universal 
in  thought;  that  is,  they  are  reduced  from  general  and  abstract 
attributes  to  individual  and  concrete  qualities.  A — ^Y  are  only  truly 
objective  as  distributed  through  z,  z',  z",  etc. ;  and  in  that  case  they 
are  not  universals.  As  Boethius  expresses  it :  "^  Omne  quod  est,  eo 
quod  est,  singulare  est."  —  4",  The  opposition  of  class  to  class, 
through  contradictory  attributes,  is  distinguished  by  lines  different 
from  those  marking  the  separation  of  one  part  of  the  same  class 
from  another.  Thus,  Animal,  or  Sentiently-organized  (A),  is  con- 
trasted with  Not-animal,  or  Not-sentiently-organized  (  |  A)^  by  lines 
thicker  than  those  which  merely  discriminate  one  animal  (A)  from 
another  (A).' 

1  A  machine  of  this  kind  waa  oonstrncted        >  See  Airther  in  iKtenmoiu,  p.  701  et  iff.— 
by  the  Author,  and  naed  in  the  claw-room  to     £d. 
lUnatrate  the  doctrine  of  the  text — Ed. 


LECTURE    IX. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.  — OF  THE   PRODUCTS    OF    THOUGHT. 

L  — ENNOEMATIC. 

B.  OF  CONCEPTS   IN   SPECIAL.  — H.  THEIR    SUBJECTIVE  RELA- 
TION—QUALITY. 

HAynro  concluded  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  concepts 
to  their  objects,  —  the  relation  in  which  their 
toth^^^bte^"**^  Quantity  is  given,  —  I  now  proceed  to  consider 
their  relation  to  their  conceiving  subject  —  the 
relation  in  which  is  given  their  Quality.  This  consideration  of  the 
quality  of  concepts  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  belong  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Elements,  and  ought,  in  scientific  rigor,  to  be  adjourned  alto- 
gether to  the  Methodology,  as  a  virtue  or  perfection  of  thought. 
As  logicians,  however,  have  generally  treated  of  it  likewise  under 
the  former  doctrine,  I  shall  do  so  too,  and  commence  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

T  XXVII.    A  concept  or  notion  is  the  unity  in  conscious- 

ness  of  a  certain  plurality  of  attributes,  and 

Qi^^^^noe^  '^^  consequently,  supposes  the  power  of 
o«ui«uinitaioffioai  thinking  these,  both  separately  and  to- 
^tiT*"  •'  ^^"^  gether.  But  as  there  are  many  gradations 
in  the  consciousness  with  which  the  charac- 
ters of  a  concept  can  be  thought  severally  and  in  conjunction, 
there  will  consequently  be  many  gradations  in  the  actual  Per- 
fection or  Imperfection  of  a  notion.  It  is  this  perfection  or 
imperfection  which  constitutes  the  logical  Quality  of  a  con- 
cept.* 

It  is  thus  the  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  consciousness  which 
accompanies  the  concept  and  its  object,  that  determines  its  quality, 

1  King,  Logikf )  80.    Of.  EaMr,  Logik.  { 46  et  409.  --  Ed. 
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and  according  to  which  it  is  called  logically  perfect  or  logically 
imperfect.  Now,  there  may  be  distinguished  two  degrees  of  this 
logical  perfection,  the  nature  of  which  is  summarily  expressed  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

f  XXVIII.    There  are  two  degrees  of 

yar.  xxvm.   Thm      the  logical  perfection  of  concepts,  —  viz., 

irjioia'plrfe'ottl*^^      their  Clearness  and  their  Distinctness^  and, 

Imperfection  of  Con-      consequently,  two  opposite  degrees  of  their 

oepts,  — their    Clear-  ,.  .  /•     -.•  •  ^i.    • 

nee.  and  wetinot.  Corresponding  imperfection,  —  viz.,  their 
neu,  and  their  qb-  Ohscurtty  and  their  Indistinctness.  These 
t^teMee.*^**  '"*"*^  ^'^^^  qualities  express  the  perfection  and  im- 
perfection of  concepts  in  extremes.  Bat 
between  these  extremes  there  lie  an  indefinite  number  of  inter- 
mediate degrees. 

A  concept  is  said  to  be  char  (clara)^  when  the  degree  of 
consciousness  is  such  as  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  as  a  whole 
from  others ;  and  obscure  {obscura)y  when  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness is  insufficient  to  accomplish  this.  A  concept  is  said 
to  be  distinct  {distinctOy  perspicua)^  when  the  degree  of  con- 
sciousness is  such  as  enables  us  to  discriminate  from  each  other 
the  several  characters,  or  constituent  parts  of  which  the  con- 
cept is  the  sum ;  and  indistinct  or  confused  (indistinctOy  con- 
fusay  imperspicua)y  when  the  amount  of  consciousness  requisite 
for  this  is  wanting.  Confused  {confusa)y  may  be  employed  as 
the  genus  including  obscure  and  indistinct} 

The  expressions  clearness  and  obscuritt/y  and  distinctness  and 

indistinctness^  as  applied  to  concepts,  originally 

Original appiicaUon      denote    certain  modifications  of  vision;   from 

of    the    expressions      ^j^j^jj  ^^ley  were  analogically  extended  to  the 

diomeu.  oftseurity.  etc.  ^  « 

Illustrated  by  refei-      o^^^r    senses,  to    imagination,  and    finally   to 
ence  to  vision.  thought.    It  may,  therefore,  enable  us  the  better 

to  comprehend  their  secondary  application,  to 
consider  their  primitive.  To  Leibnitz*  we  owe  the  precise  distinc- 
tion of  concepts  into  clear  and  distinct,  and  from  him  I  borrow  the 
following  illustration.  In  darkness  —  the  complete  obscurity  of 
night  —  we  see  nothing,  —  there  is  no  perception,  —  no  discriinina- 


1  Compare  Krag,  Logik,  81  «l   uq.^'ED,  JEMsiv ,  L.  ii.  ch. xxiz.    The  Illustration,  how- 

[Buffler,  Logiquty  i  845  et  teg.    Kant,  Er.  d.  r.  ever,  does  not  occur  in  either  of  these  pa»- 

Vemvnft^  B.  11.  Trans  Dial.,  art.  i.,  p.  414,  8d  sages.    It  was  probably  borrowed  from  Krug, 

ed.  1790.]  l^hy  s  81,  and  attributed  to  Leibnits  bj  an 

S  See  his  Meditationes  de  CognitioiUf  Veritatg  oversight. —£d. 
et  Litis  ( Optra^  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  79),  Nouveamx 
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tion  of  objects.  As  the  light  dawns,  the  obscurity  diminishes,  the 
deep  and  uniform  sensation  of  darkness  is  modified,  —  we  are  con- 
scioas  of  a  change,  —  we  see  something,  but  are  still  unable  to 
distinguish  its  features,  —  we  know  not  what  it  is.  As  the  light 
increases,  the  outlines  of  wholes  begin  to  appear,  but  still  not  with 
a  distinctness  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  perceive  them  completely ; 
bat  when  this  is  rendered  possible,  by  the  rising  intensity  of  the 
light,  we  are  then  said  to  see  clearly.  We  then  recognize  moun- 
tains, plains,  houses,  trees,  animals,  etc.,  that  is,  we  discriminate 
these  objects  as  wholes,  as  unities,  from  each  other.  But  their 
parts,  —  the  manifold  of  which  these  unities  are  the  sum,  —  their 
parts  still  lose  themselves  in  each  other,  they  are  still  but  indis- 
tinctly visible.  At  length,  when  the  daylight  has  fully  sprung,  we 
are  enabled  likewise  to  discriminate  their  parts ;  we  now  see  dis- 
tinctly what  lies  around  us.  But  still  we  see  as  yet  only  the  wholes 
which  lie  proximately  around  us,  and  of  these  only  the  parts  which 
possess  a  certain  size.  The  more  distant  wholes,  and  the  smaller 
parts  of  nearer  wholes,  are  still  seen  by  us  only  in  their  conjoint 
result,  only  as  they  concur  in  making  up  that  whole  which  is  for  us 
a  visible  minimum.  Thu9  it  is,  that  in  the  distant  forest,  or  on  the 
distant  hill,  we  perceive  a-green  surface ;  but  we  see  not  the  several 
leaves,  which  in  the  one,  nor  the  several  blades  of  grass,  which  in 
the  other,  each  contributes  its  effect  to  produce  that  amount  of 
impression  which  our  consciousness  requires.  Thus  it  is,  that  all 
which  we  do  perceive  is  made  up  of  parts  which  we  do  not  perceive, 
and  consciousness  is  itself  a  complement  of  impressions,  which  lie 
beyond  its  apprchensioik^  Clearness  and  distinctness  are  thus  only 
relative.  For  between  the  extreme  of  obscurity  and  the  extreme 
of  distinctness,  there  are  in  vision  an  infinity  of  intermediate  de- 
grees. Now,  the  same  thing  occurs  in  thought.  For  we  may  either 
be  conscious  only  of  the  concept  in  general,  or  we  may  also  be  con- 
Bcious  of  its  various  constituent  attributes,  or  both  the  concept  and 
its  parts  may  be  lost  in  themselves  to  consciousness,  and  only  recog- 
nized to  exist  by  effects  which  indirectly  evidence  their  existence. 

The  perfection  of  a  notion,  as  I  said,  is  contained  in  two  degrees 
or  in  two  virtues,  —  viz.,  in  its  clearness  and  in  its 

ci«irne«  and  ob-      distinctness  I  and,  of  course,  the  opposite  vices 

•CBrity  aa  in  concepts.  '  '  ^  ff 

of  obscurity  and  mdistmctness  afford  two  de- 
grees or  two  vices,  constituting  its  imperfection.  "A  concept  is 
aaid  to  be  dear^  when  the  degree  of  consciousness  by  which  it  is 
accompanied  is  sufficient  to  discriminate  what  we  think  in  and 
through  it,  from  what  we  think  in  and  through  other  notions; 

1  See  Ledwres  on  Metapkytia^  p.  241  tt  uq,  —  Ed. 
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whereas  if  the  degree  of  conscionsnesa  be  so  remiss  that  this  and 
other  concepts  run  into  each  other,  in  that  case  the  notion  is  said  to 
be  obscure.  It  is  evident  that  clearness  and  obscarity  admit  of 
various  degrees ;  each  being  capable  of  almost  infinite  gradations, 
according  as  the  object  of  the  notion  is  discriminated  with  greater 
or  less  vivacity  or  precision  from  the  objects  of  other  notions.    A 

concept  is  absohOdy  deary  when  its  object  is 

The  tiMointeiy clew      distinguished  from  all  other  objects;  a  concept 

M^^a     u    7  o        j^  absolutely  obscure^  when    its  object  can  be 

distinguished  from  no  other  object.  But  it  is 
only  the  absolutely  clear  and  the  absolutely  obscure  which  stand 
opposed  as  contradictory  extremes;  for  the  same  notion  can  at 
once  be  relatively  or  comparatively  clear,  and  relatively  or  com* 
paratively  obscure.  Absolutely  obscure  notions,  that  is,  concepts 
whose  objects  can  be  distinguished  from  nothing  else,  exist  only  in 
theory ;  —  an  absolutely  obscure  notion  being,  in  fact,  no  notion  at 
all.  For  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  concept,  that  its  object 
should,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  be  comprehended  in  its  peculiar, 
consequently,  in  its  distinguishing,  characteristics.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  notions  absolutely  clear,  that  is,  notions  whose 
objects  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  aught  else,  whether 
known  or  unknown,  —  of  such  notions  a  limited  intelligence  is  pos- 
sessed of  very  few,  and,  consequently,  our  human  concepts  are, 
properly,  only  a  mixture  of  the  opposite  qualities ;  —  dear  or  obscure 
as  applied  to  them,  meaning  only  that  the  one  quality  or  the  other 
is  the  preponderant  In  a  logical  i*elation,  the  illustration  of  notions 
consists  in  the  raising  them  from  a  preponderant  obscurity  to  a  pre- 
ponderant clearness  —  or  from  a  lower  degree  to  a  higher."  *  So 
much  for  the  quality  of  clearness  or  obscurity  considered  in  itself. 
The  Distinetnetsand  ®"^  *  Clear  concept  may  be  either  Distinct  or 

indSfltinctoeM  of  Cod-  Indistinct;  the  distinctness  and  indistinctness 
«*P*«-  of  concepts  are  therefore  to  be  considered  apart 

from  their  clearness  and  obscurity. 
But  before  entering  upon  the  nature  of  the  distinction  itself  I 

may  observe  that  we  owe  the  discrimination  of 
Historical  notice  of      Distinct  and  Indistinct  from  Clear  and  Obscure 

thi«  di«Unctlon.  .  ,  ^    ,  -r    .«     - 

Due  to  Leihnits.  notions  to  the  acuteucss  of  the  great  Leibnitz. 

By  the  Cartesians  the  distinction  had  not  been 

taken ;  though  the  authors  of  the  Port  Boyal  Logic  come  so  near^ 

that  we  may  well  marvel  how  they  failed  explicitly  to  enounce  it.* 

1  Eflser,  pp.  91, 92,  [Jjogik^  s  46.  —  Ed.]  Deflctrtes  and  Leibnitz,  see  the  Appendix  to 

S  Tart  I.  ch.  iz.  —  For  a  comparison  of  this     Hr.  Bajnes^s  translation  of  the  Part  Rojfol 
statement  of  the  distinction  with  those  of    I.0fi;k, p. 428 (second edition).— Ed. 
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Though  Locke  published  his  Essay  Concerning  Human  Under- 
standing  some  five  years  subseqaent  to  the  paper 
in  which  Leibnitz  —  then  a  very  young  man  — 
had,  among  other  yalnable  observations,  promulgated  this  distinc- 
tion, Locke  did  not  advance  beyond  the  limit  already  reached  by 
the  Cartesians ;  indeed,  the  praises  that  are  so  frequently  lavished 
on  this  philosopher  for  his  doctrine  concerning  the  distinctions  of 
Ideas, — the  conditions  of  Definition,  etc.,  —  only  prove  that  his 
encomiasts  are  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, far  better  done,  by  Descartes  and  his  school ;  —  in  fact,  with 
regard  to  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  in  general,  it  must  be  confessed, 
tiiat  Locke  has  many  errors  to  expiate,  arising  partly  from  oversight, 
and  partly  from  the  most  unaccountable  misapprehension  of  its  doc- 
trines. It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  those  who,  in  this  country, 
have  written  on  this  subject,  posterior  to  Locke,  have  not  advanced 
a  step  beyond  him ;  for  though  Leibnitz  be  oilen  mentioned,  and 
even  occasionally  quoted,  by  our  British  philosophers,  I  am  aware 
of  none  who  possessed  a  systematic  acquaintance  with  his  philoso- 
phy, and,  I  might  almost  say,  who  were  even  superficially  versed 
either  in  his  own  writings  or  in  those  of  any  of  the  illustrious  think** 
era  of  his  school. 
But  to  consider  the  distinction  in  itself  We  have  seen  that  a 
concept  is  clear,  when  we  are  able  to  recognize 
^^  it  as  different  from  other  concepts.    But  we  may 

discriminate  a  whole  from  other  wholes,  we  may 
discriminate  a  concept  from  other  concepts,  though  we  have  only  a 
confiised  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  which  that  whole,  or  of  the 
characters  of  which  that  concept,  is  made  up.  This  may  be  illus* 
trated  by  the  analogy  of  our  Perceptive  and 
niortnted  by  tbe  Representative  Faculties.  We  are  all  acquainted 
^^^fa^r*  ^^^  ™^^7»  say  a  thousand,  individuals ;  that  is, 
we  recognize  such  and  such  a  countenance  as 
the  countenance  of  John,  and  as  not  the  countenance  of  James, 
Thomas,  Itichard,  or  any  of  the  other  999.  This  we  do  with  a  clear 
and  certain  knowledge.  But  the  countenances,  which  we  thus  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other,  are,  each  of  them,  a  complement  made  up 
of  a  great  number  of  separate  traits  of  features ;  and  it  might,  at 
first  view,  be  supposed  that,  as  a  whole  is  only  the  sum  of  its  parts, 
a  dear  cognition  of  a  whole  countenance  can  only  be  realized 
through  a  distinct  knowledge  of  each  of  its  constituent  features. 
Bnt  the  slightest  consideration  will  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
For  how  few  of  us  are  able  to  say  of  any,  the  most  familiar  face, 
what  are  the  particular  traits  which  go  to  form  the  general  result: 
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and  yet,  on  that  acconnt,  we  hesitate  neither  in  regard  to  oar  own 
knowledge  of  an  individual,  nor  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  others.    Suppose  a  witness  be  adduced 

The  Judicial   deter-        .  L    r-      ^'       *  ^u     -j      .- 

minauon  between  lift  ]^  *  ^^^^  of  justioe  to  provo  the  identity  or  non- 
and  death  sappoees  identity  of  a  Certain  individual  with  the  perpe- 
the  difference  between  trator  of  a  Certain  crime,  the  commission  of 
knowied  *"  ^       which  he  had  chanced  to  see,  —  would  the  coun- 

sel be  allowed  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  the 
witness  by,  first  of  all,  requiring  him  to  specify  the  various  elements 
of  which  the  total  likeness  of  the  accused  was  compounded,  and 
then  by  showing  that,  as  the  witness  either  could  not  specify  the 
several  traits,  or  specified  what  did  not  agree  with  the  features  of 
the  accused,  he  was,  therefore,  incompetent  to  prove  the  identity  or 
non-identity  required?  This  would  not  be  allowed.  For  the  court 
would  hold  that  a  man  might  have  a  clear  perception  and  a  clear 
representation  of  a  face  and  figure,  of  which,  however,  he  had  not 
separately  considered,  and  could  not  separately  image  to  himself 
the  constituent  elements.  Thus,  even  the  judicial  determination  of 
life  and  death  supposes,  as  real,  the  difference  between  a  clear  and 
a  distinct  knowledge :  for  a  distinct  knowledge  lies  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  constituent  parts ;  while  a  clear  knowledge  is  only  of 
the  constituted  whole. 

Continuing  our  illustrations  from  the  human  countenance:  we 
all  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  any  face  which  we 

Further  lllartraUon        j^^^^  g^^^^  j^^^.  f^^  ^f  ^^  jj^^^  distinct  knowl- 

^j^^j^ce.  ^^S®  ^^^^  ^^  those  with  which  we  are  familiar; 

but  the  painter,  who,  having  looked  upon  a 
countenance,  can  retire  and  reproduce  its  likeness  in  detail,  has 
necessarily  both  a  clear  and  a  distinct  knowledge  of  it.  Now,  what 
is  thus  the  case  with  perceptions  and  representations,  is  equally  the 
case  with  notions.  We  may  be  able  clearly  to  discriminate  one 
concept  from  another,  although  the  degree  of  consciousness  does 
not  enable  us  distinctly  to  discriminate  the  various  component  char- 
acters of  either  concept  from  each  other.  The  Clearness  and  the 
Distinctness  of  a  notion  are  thus  not  the  same ;  the  former  involves 
merely  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  total  objects  of  our  notions 
from  each  other ;  the  latter  involves  the  power  of  distinguishing  the 
several  characters,  the  several  attributes,  of  which  that  object  is 
the  sum.  In  the  former  the  unity,  in  the  latter  the  multiplicity, 
of  the  notion  is  called  into  relief. 

The  distinctness  of  a  concept  supposes,  however,  the  Clearness ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
quality  or  perfection.    *^To  the  distinctness  of  a  notion,  over  and 
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above  its  general  clearness,  there  are  required  three  conditions, — 

1%  The  clear  apprehension  of  its  several  char- 

Specmioonditioosof      acters  or  Component  parts;    2®,  The  clear  con- 

tbe  Dirtinctne- of  a      ^^^^  ^^  discrimination  of  these;  and,  3^  The 

Concept,  uid   of  its  '  >        ,   *«« 

^ifgnn.  clear  recognition  of  the  nexus  by  which  the 

several  parts  are  bound  up  into  a  unity  or  whole. 

"As  the  clearness,  so  the  distinctness,  of  a  notion  is  susceptible 
of  many  degrees.  A  concept  may  be  called  distinct^  when  it  in- 
volves the  amount  of  consciousness  required  to  discriminate  from 
each  other  its  principal  characters ;  but  it  is  so  much  the  more  dis- 
tinct, 1°,  In  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  the  characters 
apprehended;  2%  In  proportion  to  the  greater  clearness  of  their 
discrimination ;  and,  8**,  In  proportion  to  the  precision  with  which 
the  mode  of  their  connection  is  recognized.  But  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness is  not  exclusively  or  even  principally  determined  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  clearly  apprehended  characters ;  it  depends 
still  more  on  their  superior  importance.  In  particular,  it  is  of  mo- 
ment whether  the  characters  be  positive  or  negative,  internal  or 
external,  permanent  or  transitory,  peculiar  or  common,  essential  or 
accidental,  original  or  derived.  From  the  mere  consideration  of  the 
differences  subsisting  between  attributes,  there  emerge  three  rules 
to  be  attended  to  in  bestowing  on  a  concept  its  requisite  distinct- 
ness. In  the  first  place,  we  should  endeavor  to  discover  the  posi- 
tive characters  of  the  object  conceived;  as  it  is  our  purpose  to 
know  what  the  object  is,  and  not  what  it  is  not.  When,  however, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  it  is  not  at  once  easy  to  discover 
▼hat  the  positive  attributes  are,  our  endeavor  should  be  firat  di- 
rected to  the  detection  of  the  negative ;  and  this  not  only  because 
it  is  always  an  advance  in  knowledge,  when  we  ascertain  what  an 
object  is  not,  but,  likewise,  because  the  discovery  of  the  negative 
characters  conducts  us  frequently  to  a  discovery  of  the  positive. 

"In  the  second  place,  among  the  positive  qualities  we  should  seek 
OQt  the  intrinsic  and  permanent  before  the  extrinsic  and  transitory ; 
for  the  former  give  us  a  purer  and  more  determinate  knowledge  of 
an  object,  though  this  object  may  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
sent many  external  relations  and  mutable  modifications.  Among 
the  permanent  attributes,  the  proper  or  peculiar  always  merit  a 
preference,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  through  them,  and  not 
through  the  common  qualities,  can  the  proper  or  peculiar  nature  of 
the  object  become  known  to  us. 

"In  the  third  place,  among  the  permanent  characters  we  ought 
first  to  hunt  out  the  necessary  or  essential,  and  then  to  descend 
from  them  to  the  contingent  or  accidental;  and  this  is  not  only 
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because  we  thna  give  order  and  connection  to  our  notions,  bat| 
likewise,  because  the  contingent  characters  are  frequently  only  to 
be  comprehended  through  the  necessary."^ 

But  before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to 
illufitrate  the  distinction  of  Clear  and  Distinct 

The  diiitinouon  of      notions  by  one  or  two  concrete  examples.    Of 

Clear aDd  DistiDot DO-  .,  .  ,  ,         ,     ^        ^    -i*  ^'      ^ 

tioDB  iiiu«tnited  by  ^^^7  things  we  have  clear  but  not  distinct  no- 
oonerate  exampiet.  tions.    Thus,  we  have  a  clear,  but  not  a  distinct^ 

notion  of  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  etc.  For 
we  are  fully  able  to  distinguish  red  from  white,  to  distinguish  an 
acute  from  a  grave  note,  the  voice  of  a  friend  from  that  of  a  stran- 
ger, the  sceut  of  roses  from  that  of  onions,  the  flavor  of  sugar  from 
that  of  vinegar;  but  by  what  plurality  of  separate  and  enunciable 
characters  is  this  discrimination  made  ?  It  is  because  we  are  unable 
to  do  this,  that  we  cannot  describe  such  perceptions  and  represen- 
tations to  others. 

^If  you  ask  of  me,"  says  St.  Augustine,  *^  what  is  Time,  I  know 
not;  if  you  do  not  ask  me,  I  know."'  What  does  this  mean? 
Simply  that  he  had  a  clear,  but  not  a  distinct,  notion  of  Time. 

Of  a  triangle  we  have  a  clear  notion,  when  we  distinguish  a  tri- 
angle from  other  figures,  without  specially  considering  the  charac- 
ters which  constitute  it  what  it  is.  But  when  we  think  it  as  a  por- 
tion of  space  bounded  by  three  lines,  as  a  figure  whose  three  angles 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  etc.,  then  we  obtain  of  it  a  distinct 
concept. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  —  How  does 
the  Distinctness  of  a  concept  stand  affected  by 

How  the  Distinctnefls  ,  ••/•*»  i    •  ^ 

ofaconcepttemibcted  ^^^  ^^^  quantities  of  a  concept?  — and  m  ref- 
by  the  two  quantitieB  crence  to  this  point  I  would,  in  the  first  place, 
of  a  Concept  dictate  to  you  the  following  paragraph : 

IT  XXIX.  As  a  concept  is  a  plurality  of  characters  bound  up 
into  unity,  and  as  that  plurality  is  contained 

Par.  XXIX. Dutinot.      partly  in  its  Intensive,  partly  under  its  Ex- 

tT^^**"***"^*^  tensive,  quantity,  its  Distinctness  is,  in  like 
manner,  in    relation    to    these    quantities, 

partly  an  Internal  or  Intensive,  partly  an  external  or  Extensive 

Distinctness.' 

In  explanation  of  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  the  distinct- 
ness of  a  concept  is  contained  in  the  clear  apprehension  of  the 

1  Eraer,  Logik,  f  47,  p  98-06. —Ed.  8  Krug,  Logik,  )  M;  Ener,  Logik^  f  48.  — 

S  On^wUmSt  xi.  0.  U.—  ED.  £d. 
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Tarioas  attributes  of  which  it  is  the  snin,  as  it  is  the  sam  of  these 
.  attributes  in  two   opposite  relations,  which  con- 

stitute, in  &ct,  two  opposite  quantities  or  wholes, 
and  as  these  wholes  are  severally  capable  of  illustration  by  analysis, 
it  follows,  that  each  of  these  analyses  will  contribute  its  peculiar 
share  to  the  general  distinctness  of  the  concept.  Thus,  if  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  notion  beai-s  reference  to  that  plurality  which  consti- 
tntes  its  comprehension,  in  other  words,  to  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  concept,  the  distinctness  is  denominated  an  internal  or  in- 
tmsive  distinctness,  or  distinctness  of  comprehension.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  distinctness  refers  to  that  plurality  which  constitutes 
the  extension  of  the  notion,  in  other  words,  to  what  is  contained 
under  it,  in  that  case,  the  distinctness  is  called  an  external  or  exten- 
Hve  distinctness,  a  distinctness  of  extension.  It  is  only  when  a 
notion  combines  in  it  both  of  these  species  of  distinctness,  it  is  only 
when  its  parts  have  been  analyzed  in  reference  to  the  two  quan- 
tities, that  it  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  distinctness  and  of  per- 
fection. 
The  Internal  Distinctness  of  a  notion  is  accomplished  by  Exposi- 
tion or  Definition,  that  is,  by  the  enumeration 
Definmon  ind  Divi-  ^^  ^^^  characters  or  partial  notions  contained  in 
it ;  the  External  Distinctness,  again,  of  a  notion 
is  accomplished  through  Division,  that  is,  through  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  it.  Thus  the  con- 
cept man  is  rendered  intensively  more  distinct,  when  we  declare 
that  man  \s  2l  rational  animal;  it  is  rendered  extensively  more  dis- 
tinct, when  we  declare  that  man  is  partly  male,  ^vixiXy  female  man} 
In  the  former  case,  we  resolve  the  concept  man  into  its  several 
characters, — into  its  partial  or  constituent  attributes ;  in  the  latter, 
we  resolve  it  into  its  subordinate  concepts,  or  inferior  genera.  In 
simple  notions,  there  is  thus  possible  an  exten- 
simpie  ootions  ad-  sive,  but  not  an  intensive,  distinctness ;  in  indi- 
mH  of  an  extensive,      vid„ai  notions,  there  is  possible  an  intensive, 

Indlrldual  notions  of        -  ,  ^.     .  o      r,^^  ^ 

an  iBtendre,  diatinoi-      "^^  ^^*  *^  extensive,  distmctuess.'     Thus  the 
Bw.  concepts  existence^  green^  sweety  etc.,  though,  as 

absolutely  or  relatively  simple,  their  compre- 
hension cannot  be  analyzed  into  any  constituent  attributes,  and  they 
do  not,  therefore,  admit  of  definition ;  still  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  incapable  of  being  rendered  more  distinct.  For  do  we  not 
analyze  the  pluralities  of  which  these  concepts  are  the  sum,  when 
we  say,  that  existence  is  either  ideal  or  real,  that  green  is  a  yellowish 

1  King,  p. 9b,[Logikj  i  8i.— £d.]  S  Eaaer,  LogOf,  §  48.  —Co. 
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or  a  bluish  green,  that  sweet  is  a  pungent  or  a  mawkish  sweet?  — 
and  do  we  not,  by  this  analysis,  attain  a  greater  degree  of  logical 
perfection,  than  when  we  think  them  only  clearly  and  as  wholes?* 

"A  concept,  has,  therefore,  attained  its  highest 

The  highest  point  of      point  of  distinctness,  when  there  is  such  a  con- 

^  ^nc  easo  a  on-      geiousness  of  its  characters  that,  in  rendering  its 

comprehension  distinct,  we  touch  on  notions 
which,  as  simple,  admit  of  no  definition,  and,  in  rendering  its  exten- 
sion distinct,  we  touch  on  notions  which,  as  individual,  admit  of  no 
ulterior  division.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  distinctness  of  this 
degree  is  one  which  is  only  ideal ;  that  is,  one  to  which  we  are 
always  approximating,  but  which  we  never  are  able  actually  to 
reach.  In  order  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  this  ideal,  we 
must  always  inquire,  what  is  contained  in,  and  what  under,  a  notion, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  distinct  consciousness  of  it  in  both  rela- 
tions. What,  in  this  research,  first  presents  itself  we  must  again 
analyze  anew,  with  reference  always  both  to  comprehension  and 
to  extension ;  and  descending  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  from 
the  greater  to  the  less,  we  ought  to  stop  only  when  our  process  is 
arrested  in  the  individual  or  in  the  simple.'^ ' 


1  Krug,  Logik,  §  Si,  Anmerk.,  i.  pp.  95,  96.*-  Ed.         s  Emr,  Logik, }  48,  p.  96. —ED. 


LECTURE    X, 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.  — OF   THE   PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

I.  — ENNOEMATIC. 

IMPERFECTION  OF  CONCEPTS. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  notice  an  Imperfection  to  which  concepts 
are  peculiarly  liable,  and  in  the  exposition  of 
eto^  *^°  **  **"'  which  I  find  it  necessary  to  employ  an  expres- 
sion, which,  though  it  has  the  highest  philosoph- 
ical authority  for  its  use,  I  would  still,  in  consequence  of  its  ambiguity 
in  English^  have  avoided,  if  this  could  have  been  done  without 
compromising  the  k)iowledge  of  what  it  is  intended  to  express. 
The  expression  I  mean,  is  intuitive,  in  the  particular  signification  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Leibnitz,^  and  the  continental  philosophers  in 
general,  —  to  denote  what  is  common  to  our  direct  and  ostensive 
cognition  of  individual  objects,  in  Sense  or  Imagination  (Presen- 
tation or  Representation),  and  in  opposition  to  our  indirect  and 
symbolical  cognition  of  general  objects,  through  the  use  of  signs  or 
language,  in  the  Understanding.  But,  on  this  head,  I  would,  first 
of  all,  dictate  to  you  the  following  paragraph. 

T  XXX.    As  a  notion  or  concept  is  the  factitious  whole  or 

unity  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  attributes, 

#^*  ^^^  '"»•»-      — a  whole  too  often   of  a  very  complex 

feotioEfl  of  Conoepts.  *'  ^  '^ 

multiplicity ;  and  as  this  multiplicity  is  only 
mentally  held  together,  inasmuch  as  the  concept  is  fixed  and 
ratified  in  a  sign  or  word ;  it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  its 
employment,  the  word  does  not  suggest  the  whole  amount  of 
thought  for  which  it  is  the  adequate  expression,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  frequently  give  and  take  the  sign,  either  with  an 

I  ibdiUUunua  de  CognitiotUy  Teritatt  tt  IdeiSy  Opera^  ed.  Erdmann,  p.  80.  —  Ed. 
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obscure  or  indistinct  consciousness  of  its  meaning,  or  even 
without  an  actual  consciousness  of  its  signification  at  alL 

This  liability  to  the  vices  of  Obscurity  and  Indistinctness  arises^ 
1**,  From  the  very  nature  of  a  concept,  which  is 

lUnatntion.  ^^^  binding  up  of  a  multiplicity  in  unity ;  and 

2%  From  its  dependence  upon  language,  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  its  existence  and  stability.  In  consequence  of  this,  when  a 
notion  is  of  a  very  complex  and  heterogeneous  composition,  we  are 
frequently  wont  to  use  the  term  by  which  it  is  denoted,  without  a 
clear  or  distinct  consciousness  of  the  various  characters  of  which 
the  notion  is  the  sum ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  we  both  ^ve  and  take 
words  without  any,  or,  at  least,  without  the  adequate  complement 
of  thought.  I  may  exemplify  this :  You  are  aware,  that  in  coun- 
tries where  bank-notes  have  not  superseded  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals,  large  payments  are  made  in  bags  of  money,  purporting  to 
contain  a  certain  number  of  a  certain  denomination  of  coin,  or,  at 
least,  a  certain  amount  in  value.  Now,  these  bags  are  often  sealed 
up  and  passed  from  one  person  to  another,  without  the  tedious  pro- 
cess, at  each  transference,  of  counting  out  their  contents,  and  this 
upon  the  faith,  that,  if  examined,  they  will  be  found  actually  to 
contain  the  number  of  pieces  for  which  they  are  marked,  and  for 
which  they  pass  current.  In  this  state  of  matters,  it  is,  however^ 
evident,  that  many  errors  or  frauds  may  be  committed,  and  that  a 
bag  may  be  given  and  taken  in  payment  for  one  sum,  which  con- 
tains another,  or  which,  in  fact,  may  not  even  contain  any  money  at 
all.  Now  the  case  is  similar  in  i-egard  to  notions.  As  the  sealed 
bag  or  rouleau  testifies  to  the  enumerated  sum,  and  gives  unity  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  unconnected  multitude  of  pieces,  each 
only  representing  its  separate  value ;  so  the  sign  or  word  proves  and 
ratifies  the  existence  of  a  concept,  that  is,  it  vouches  the  tying  up  of 
jbl  certain  number  of  attributes  or  characters  in  a  single  concept,  — 
attributes  which  would  otherwise  exist  to  us  only  as  a  multitude  of 
separate  and  unconnected  representations  of  value.  So  far  the 
analogy  is  manifest ;  but  it  is  only  general.  The  bag,  the  guaran- 
teed sum,  and  the  constituent  coins,  represent  in  a  still  more  proxi- 
mate manner  the  term,  the  concept,  and  the  constituent  characters. 
For  in  regard  to  each,  we  may  do  one  of  two  things.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  may  test  the  bag,  that  is,  open  it,  and  ascertain  the  accu- 
racy of  its  stated  value,  by  counting  out  the  pieces  which  it  pur- 
ports to  contain ;  or  we  may  accept  and  pass  the  bag,  without  such 
a  critical  enumeration.  In  the  other  case,  we  may  test  the  general 
term,  prove  that  it  is  valid  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  thought  of 
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which  it  is  the  sign,  by  spreading  out  in  consciousness  the  yarious 
characters  of  which  the  concept  professes  to  be  the  complement ;  or 
we  may  take  and  give  the  term  without  such  an  evolution.^ 

It  is  evident  from  this,  that  notions  or  concepts  are  peculiarly 
Ikble  to  great  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  and  that  their  symbols  are 
liable  to  be  passed  about  without  the  proper  kind,  or  the  adequate 
amount,  of  thought. 
This  interesting  subject  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
philosophers  of  this  country,  and  by  them  it 
The  liabUitj  to  un-      jjag^  in  fact,  with   great  ingenuity  been  illus- 
oi^c^^nT^"^      *^^*^^5  but  as  they  are   apparently  ignorant 
Britiih  phiiosopben.        ^^^  ^be  matter  had,  before  them,  engaged  the 
attention  of  sundry    foreign   philosophers,  by 
whom  it  has  been  even  more  ably  canvassed  and  expounded,  I 
shall,  in  the  exposition  of  this  point,  also  do  justice  to  the  illustrious 
thinkers  to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  having  originally  and  most 
satisfactorily  discussed  it. 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Stewart  will  afford  the  best  foun- 
dation for  my  subsequent  remarks:    ^'In  the 
v^^mIJ''^  *"      ^^*  section  I  mentioned  Dr.  Campbell  as  an  in- 
genious  defender  of  the  system  of  the  Nomin- 
alists, and  I  alluded  to  a  particular  application  which  he  has  made 
of  their  doctrine.    The  reasonings  which  I  had  then  in  view,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  PhiloaO' 
phy  of  Rhetoric^  in  which  chapter  he  proposes  to  explain  how  it 
happens,  ^  that  nonsense  so  often  escapes  being  detected  both  by  the 
writer  and  the  reader.'    The  title  is  somewhat  ludicrous  in  a  grave 
philosophical  work,  but  the  disquisition  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  con- 
tains many  acute  and  profound  remarks  on  the  nature  and  power 
of  signs,  both  as  a  medium  of  communication,  and  as  an  instrument 
of  thought. 
"Dr.  Campbell's  speculations  with  respect  to  language  as  an  in- 
strument of  thouirht,  seem  to  have  been  sus- 

Bden  to  Hnme.  o    -»  o 

gested  by  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Hume's 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature:^  'I  believe  every  one  who  examines 
the  situation  of  his  mind  in  reasoning,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we 
do  not  annex  distinct  and  complete  ideas  to  every  term  we  make 
use  of;  and  that  in  talking  of  Government,  Church,  Negotiation, 
Conquest,  we  seldom  spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  simple  ideas 
of  which  these  complex  ones  are  composed.  It  is,  however,  observ- 
able, that  notwithstanding  this  imperfection,  we  may  avoid  talking 

1 A  hiat  of  thii  lUmtmtion  if  to  be  found  In  Degentndo,  De9  Signet,  yoI.  L  ohap.  vilL  p. 
aOO.-ED.  J  Parti,  i  7.— Ed. 
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nonsense  on  these  Bnbjects,  and  may  perceive  any  repugnance 
among  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  full  comprehension  of  them. 
Thus  if,  instead  of  saying,  that  in  war  the  weaker  have  always  re- 
course to  negotiation,  we  should  say,  that  they  have  always  recourse 
to  conquest;  the  custom  which  we  have  acquired,  of  attributing 
certain  relations  to  ideas,  still  follows  the  words,  and  makes  us 
immediately  perceive  the  absurdity  of  that  proposition.' 

^  In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on  this  passage, 
he  has  endeavored  to  explain  in  what  manner  our  habits  of  thinking 
and  speaking  gradually  establish  in  the  mind  such  relations  among 
the  words  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  processes  of  reason- 
ing by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in  every  instance  to  their 
particular  signification.  With  most  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
I  perfectly  agree;  but  the  illustrations  he  gives  of  them  are  of  too 
great  extent  to  be  introduced  here,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  run 
the  risk  of  impairing  their  perspicuity  by  attempting  to  abridge 
them.  I  must,  therefore,  refer  such  of  my  readers  as  wish  to  pros- 
ecute the  speculation,  to  his  very  ingenious  and  philosophical 
treatise. 

" '  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,'  says  Dr.  Campbell,  *  it 
happens  that,  in  matters  which  are  perfectly 

And  Campbell.  ^      .,.  ,,      .  , 

ramiliar  to  us,  we  are  able  to  reason  by  means 
of  words,  without  examining,  in  every  instance,  their  signification. 
Almost  all  the  possible  applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words, 
all  the  acquired  relations  of  the  signs)  have  become  customary  to 
us.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  unusual  application  of  any  term 
is  instantly  detected ;  this  detection  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt 
occasions  an  immediate  recourse  to  ideas.  The  recourse  of  the 
mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzzled  with  the  signs,  to  the  knowledge 
it  has  of  the  things  signified,  is  natural,  and  on  such  subjects  per- 
fectly easy.  And  of  this  recourse  the  discovery  of  the  meaning, 
or  of  the  unmeaningness  of  what  is  said,  is  the  immediate  effect. 
But  in  matters  that  are  by  no  means  iamiliar,  or  are  treated  in  an 
nncommon  manner,  and  in  such  as  are  of  an  abstruse  and  intricate 
nature,  the  case  is  widely  different.'  The  instances  in  which  we 
are  chiefiy  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  words  without  meaning,  are 
(according  to  Dr.  Campbell)  the  three  following : 

^JF'irstj  When  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 

^ Secondly y  When  the  terms  most  frequently  occurring  denote 
things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind 
is  not  sufficiently  familiarized.  Such  are  the  words  — Government, 
Church,  State,  Constitution,  Polity,  Power,  Commerce,  Legislature, 
Jurisdiction,  Proportion,  Symmetry,  Elegance. 
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^  Thirdly^  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  abstract,  and  con- 
seqaently  of  very  extensive  signification. 

"*  The  more  general  any  word  is  in  its  signification,  it  is  the  more 
liable  to  be  abused  by  an  improper  or  unmeaning  application.  A 
very  general  term  is  applicable  alike  to  a  multitude  of  different 
individuals,  a  particular  term  is  applicable  but  to  a  few.  When  the 
rightful  applications  of  a  word  are  extremely  numerous,  they  can- 
not all  be  so  strongly  fixed  by  habit,  but  that,  for  greater  security, 
ve  must  perpetually  recur  in  our  minds  from  the  sign  to  the  notion 
we  have  of  the  thing  signified ;  and  for  the  reason  aforementioned, 
it  is  in  such  instances  difiicult  precisely  to  ascertain  this  notion. 
Thas  the  latitude  of  a  word,  though  different  from  its  ambiguity, 
hath  often  a  similar  effect.' "  ^ 

Now,  on  this  I  would,  in  the  first  place,  observe,  that  the  credit 
attributed  to  Hume  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 

Locke  antieiiMited  Stewart,  as  having  been  the  first  by  whom  the 
Hnmc  in  remarking  observation  had  been  made,  is,  even  in  relation 
tLsTkho^^rt  ^^  British  philosophers,  not  correct.  Hume  has 
iBMnisg.  stated  nothing  which  had  not,  with  equal  em- 

phasis and  an  equal  development,  been  previ- 
ously stated  by  Locke,  in  four  different  places  of  his  Essay? 

Thus,  to  take  only  one  out  of  at  least  four  passages  directly  to  the 
same  effect,  and  out  of  many  in  which  the  same  is  evidently  main- 
tained, he  says,  in  the  chapter  entitled  —  Of  the  Abuse  of  Words  : 
^Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abuse  still 
*  ^^  '  ferther,  who  take  so  little  care  to  lay  by  words, 
which  in  their  primary  notation  have  scarce  any  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  which  they  are  annexed  to,  that  by  an  unpardonable  negli- 
gence they  familiarly  use  words,  which  the  propriety  of  language 
has  fixed  to  very  important  ideas,  without  any  distinct  meaning  at 
all.  Wisdom^  glory^  grace,  etc.,  are  words  frequent  enough  in 
every  man's  mouth ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  those  who  use  them 
should  be  asked  what  they  mean  by  them,  they  would  be  at  a  stand, 
and  not  know  what  to  answer :  a  plain  proof,  that  though  they  have 
learned  those  sounds,  and  have  them  ready  at  their  tongue's  end, 
yet  there  are  no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  are 
to  he  expressed  to  others  by  them.  Men  having  been  accustomed 
from  their  cradles  to  learn  words,  which  are  easily  got  and  retained, 
before  they  knew,  or  had  framed  the  complex  ideas  to  which  they 
were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  things  they  were 

1  Btmtnts^  vol.  I.,  Workg,  vol.  U.  ohtp.  ir.  i  «  Compare  E!»ay,  B.  n.,  oh.  xxM.,  {  7;  il., 
^PP  ia8,lfi&.  zxlz.  9;  11.  xzzi.  8;  ili.,ix.  6;  ill., x.  2. —Ed. 
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thought  to  stand  for,  they  ustially  oontintie  to  do  so  all  their  liyea; 
and  without  taking  the  pains  necessary  to  settle  in  their  minds  de- 
termined ideas,  they  use  their  words  for  such  unsteady  and  confused 
notions  as  they  have,  contenting  themselves  with  the  same  words 
other  people  use :  as  if  their  very  sound  necessarily  carried  with  it 
constantly  the  same  meaning.  This,  though  men  make  a  shift  with, 
in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it  necessary  to  be 
understood,  and  therefore  they  make  signs  till  they  are  so ;  yet  this 
insignificancy  in  their  words,  when  they  come  to  reason  concerning 
either  their  tenets  or  interest,  manifestly  fills  their  discourse  with 
abundance  of  empty,  unintelligible  noise  and  jargon,  especially  in 
moral  matters,  where  the  words,  for  the  most  part,  standing  for 
arbitrary  and  numerous  collections  of  ideas,  not  regularly  and  per- 
manently united  in  nature,  their  bare  sounds  are  often  only  thought 
on,  or  at  least  very  obscure  and  uncertain  notions  annexed  to 
them.  Men  take  the  words  they  find  in  use  among  their  neighbors, 
and  that  they  may  not  seem  ignorant  what  they  stand  for,  use  them 
confidently,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain 
fixed  meaning :  whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this 
advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourses  they  are  seldom  in  the  right, 
so  they  are  as  seldom  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong ;  it 
being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw  those  men  out  of  their  mis- 
takes, who  have  no  settled  notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of 
his  habitation  who  has  no  settled  abode.  This  I  guess  to  be  so ; 
and  every  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others,  whether  it  be  or 
no."* 

From  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  those  I  have  given  yon 
from  Stewart,  Campbell,  and  Hume,  it  is  manifest  that,  among  Brit- 
ish philosophers,  Locke  is  entitled  to  the  whole  honor  of  the  obser- 
vation: for  it  could  easily  be  shown,  even  from  the  identity  of 
expression,  that  Hume  must  have  borrowed  it  from  Locke;  and 
of  Hume's  doctrine  the  two  other  philosophers  profess  only  to  be 
expositors. 

This  curious  and  important  observation  was  not,  however,  first 
made  by  any  British  philosopher ;  for  Leibnitz 

The  distinotioii  of  had  not  only  anticipated  Locke,  in  a  publication 
cai"*kno!rtedw™a«t  P"^"^  ^  ^^®  JEssay^  but  afforded  the  most  pre- 
taken  by  Ldbnits.  cisc  and  universal  explanation  of  the  phsBUome- 

non,  which  has  yet  been  given. 

To  him  we  owe  the  memorable  distinction  of  our  knowledge  into 
Intuitive  and  Symbolical,  in  which  distinction  b  involved  the  explar 

1  lEnay  eoneemimg  HMtman  Undentandifi^,  toI.  U.  p.  228;  [B.  III.,  ob.  x.  H  8,4.  — £d.] 
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nation  of  the  phaenoznenon  in  queBtion.  It  is  the  eBtablishment  of 
this  distinotioQ,  likewise,  which  has  superseded 
Thit  dJ^tinetioii  hM  in  Germany  the  whole  controversy  of  Nominal- 
npemdcd  the  oontro-  j^^  ^^^  Conceptualiflm,  —  which,  in  consequence 
udconeeptaausm  in  ^^  *^®  non-establishment  of  this  distinction,  and 
Genuay.  the  relative  imperfection  of  our  philosophical 

language,  has  idly  agitated  the  Psychology  of 
this  country  and  of  France. 
That  the  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  on  this  and  other  cardinal  points 
of  psychology,  should  have  remained  apparently 
Untequintuiee  of      unknown  to  every  philosopher  of  this  country, 
thii  eonnt^^ith  the      ^  *  matter  not  less  of  wonder  than  of  regret, 
doctrines  of  Ldbnits.      ^^^  ^  Only  to  be  ezcuscd  by  the  manner  in 
which  Leibnitz  gave  his  writings  to  the  world. 
His  most  valuable  thoughts  on  the  most  important  subjects  were 
generally  thrown  out  in  short  treatises  or  letters,  and  these,  for  a 
long  time,  were  to  be  found  only  in  partial  col- 
Xtnnerinwiiiohiie      lections,  and  sometimes  to  be  laboriously  sought 
tbeworid.        ^  ^^^  dispersed  as  they  were,  in  the  various  scien- 

tific Journals  and  Transactions  of  every  country 
of  Europe;  and  even  when  his  works  were  at  length  collected,  the 
attempt  of  his  editor  to  arrange  his  papers  according  to  their  sub- 
jects (and  what  subject  did  Leibnitz  not  discuss?)  was  ba£9ed  by 
the  multifarious  nature  of  their  contents.  The  most  important 
of  his  philosophical  writings  —  his  Eisays  in  refutation  of  Locke 
— were  not  merely  a  posthumous  publication,  but  only  published 
after  the  collected  edition  of  his  Works  by  Dutens ;  and  this  trea- 
tise, even  after  its  publication,  was  so  little  known  in  Britain,  that 
it  remained  absolutely  unknown  to  Mr.  Stewart  —  (the  only  Biitish 
philosopher,  by  the  way,  who  seems  to  have  had  any  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  Leibnitz)  —  until  a  very  recent  period  of  his  life. 
The  matter,  however,  with  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  was 
discussed  by  Leibnitz  in  one  of  his  very  earliest  writings ;  and  in  a 
paper  entitled  De  Cognitione,  Yeritate^  et  IdeiSj 
n^HJ^^^j^  published  in  the  Acta  Mruditorum  of  1684,  we 
have,  in  the  compass  of  two  quarto  pages,  all 
that  has  been  advanced  of  principal  importance  in  regard  to  the 
peculiarity  of  our  cognitions  by  concept,  and  in  regard  to  the  depen- 
dence of  our  concepts  upon  language.  In  this  paper,  besides  estab- 
lishing the  difference  of  Clear  and  Distinct  knowledge,  he  enounces 
the  memorable  distinction  of  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  knowledge, 
— a  distinction  not  certainly  unknown  to  the  later  philosophers  of 
this  country,  but  which,  from  their  not  possessing  terms  in  which  pre- 
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cisely  to  embody  it,  has  always  remained  vague  and  inapplicable  to 

common  use.    Speaking  of  the  analysis  of  complex  notions,  he  says : 

'^For  the  most  part,  however,  especially  in  an 

Leibnitz  quoted  on      analysis  of  any  lenfi^th,  we  do  not  view  at  once 

InluitlveRDd  Symbol-         .       *'.        ,.:  v\,  ,,        , 

icAi  knowledge.  (°^°  simul  mtuemur)  the  whole  characters  or 

attributes  of  the  thing,  but  in  place  of  these  we 
employ  signs,  the  explication  of  which  into  what  they  signify,  we  are 
wont,  at  the  moment  of  actual  thought,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to 
omit,  knowing  or  believing  that  we  have  this  explication  always  in 
our  power.  Thus,  when  I  think  a  chiliogon  (or  polygon  of  a  thou- 
sand equal  sides),  I  do  not  always  consider  the  various  attributes, 
of  the  side,  of  the  equality,  and  of  the  number  a  thousand,  but  use 
these  words  (whose  meaning  is  obscurely  and  imperfectly  presented 
to  the  mind)  in  lieu  of  notions  which  I  have  of  them,  because  I 
remember,  that  I  possess  the  signification  of  these  words,  though 
their  application  and  explication  I  do  not  at  present  deem  to  be 
necessary: — this  kind  of  thinking  I  am  used  to  call  blind  or  sym- 
bolical: we  employ  it  in  Algebra  and  in  Arithmetic,  but  -in  fact 
universally.  And  certainly,  when  the  notion  is  very  complex,  we 
cannot  think  at  once  all  the  ingredient  notions :  but  where  this  is 
possible  —  at  least,  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  —  I  call  the  cognition 
intuitive.  Of  the  primary  elements  of  our  notions,  there  is  given 
no  other  knowledge  than  the  intuitive:  as  of  our  composite  notions, 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  possible  only  a  symbolical.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  also  evident,  that  of  the  things  which  we  dis- 
tinctly know  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  ideas,  except  in  so  far 
as  we  employ  an  intuitive  cognition.  And,  indeed,  it  happens 
that  we  oflen  falsely  believe  that  we  have  in  our  mind  the  ideas 
of  things ;  erroneously  supposing,  that  certain  terms  which  we  em- 
ploy, had  been  applied  and  explicated ;  and  it  is  not  true,  at  least 
it  is  ambiguously  expressed,  what  some  assert,  —  that  we  cannot 
speak  concerning  anything,  understanding  what  we  say,  without 
having  an  idea  of  it  actually  present.  For  we  frequently  apply  any 
kind  of  meaning  to  the  several  words,  or  we  merely  recollect  us, 
that  we  have  formerly  understood  them,  but  because  we  are  content 
with  this  blind  thinking,  and  do  not  follow  out  the  resolution  of 
the  notions,  it  happens,  that  contradictions  are  allowed  to  lie  hid, 
which  perchance  the  composite  notion  involves.''  .  .  .  "  Thus,  at 
first  sight,  it  must  seem,  that  we  could  form  an  idea  of  a  maximum 
velocity  (motus  celerrimi),  for  in  using  the  terms  we  understand 
what  we  say ;  we  shall  find,  however,  that  it  is  impossible,  for  the 
notion  of  a  quickest  motion  is  shown  to  be  contradictory,  and, 
therefore,  inconceivable.    Let  us  suppose,  that  a  wheel  is  turned 
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with  a  velocity  absolutely  at  its  maximum ;  every  one  perceives 
that  if  one  of  its  spokes  be  produced,  its  outer  end  will  be  moved 
more  rapidly  than  the  nails  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel ;  the 
motion,  therefore,  of  these  is  not  a  maximum,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis,  and,  therefore,  involves  a  contradiction." 
This  quotation  will  suffice  to  show  you  how  correctly  Leibnitz  ap- 
prehended the  nature  of  concepts,  as  o])posed  to 
Eftetofttaisdifltiso-      the  presentations  and  representations  of  the  sub- 
tion  by  Leibnite  on      gidiary  faculties;  and  the  introduction  of  the  term 
mJ)-.  ****^  ^**  Symbolical  knowledge,  to  designate  the  former, 

and  the  term  Intuitive  knowledge  to  comprehend 
the  two  latter,  —  terms  which  have  ever  since  become  classical  in  his 
own  country,  —  has  bestowed  on  the  German  language  of  pliilosophy, 
in  this  respect,  a  power  and  precision  to  which  that  of  no  other  nation 
can  lay  claim.  In  consequence  of  this,  while  the  philosophers  of 
thb  country  have  been  all  along  painfully  expounding  the  phsenom- 
enon  as  one  of  the  most  recondite  arcana  of  psychology,  in  Germany 
it  has,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  subsided  into  one  of  the  elementary 
doctrines  of  the  science  of  mind.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  this  distinction  by  Leibnitz,  that  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion (Begriff^  conceptus)  was  appropriated  to  the  symbolical  notions 
of  the  Understanding,  in  contrast  to  the  intaitive  presentations  of 
Sense  and  representations  of  Imagination,  which  last  also  were  fur- 
nished with  the  distinctive  appellations  of  intuitio7i8  {Anschauun- 
gen^  intuittcs).  Thus  it  is,  that,  by  a  more  copious  and  well-ap- 
pointed language,  philosophy  has,  in  Germany,  been  raised  above 
various  controversies,  which,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  poverty 
and  vagueness  of  its  English  nomenclature,  have  idly  occupied  our 
speculations.  But,  to  return  to  the  mere  logical  question. 
The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  in  regard  to  this  natural  imperfection  of 
our  concepts  was  not  overlooked  by  his  discif)les, 
Tte  dirtinotion  ap-      j^^^  j  ^^^]\  y^^^^  yQ^  ^  passage  from  the  Lesser 

piei  of  Leibnitz.  Logic  of  Wolf,  —  a  work  above  a  century  old,  and 

which  was  respectably  translated  from  German 
into  English  in  the  year  1770.  This  translation  is  now  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  which  may  account  for  its  being  apparently  totally  unknown  to 
oar  British  philosophers;  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  with  all  its  faults 
and  imperfections,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  on  Logic  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic)  in  the  English  language. 

"By  Words,  we    usually  make    known   our 

ortwmT-'^h^*''^      thoughts  to  Others:  and  thus  they  are  nothing 

but  uttered  articulate  signs  of  our  thoughts  for 

the  information  of  others :  for  example,  if  one  asks  me  what  I  am 

17 
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thinking  o^  and  I  answer,  the  sun ;  by  this  word  I  acquaint  him 
what  object  my  thoughts  are  then  employed  about. 

*^  If  two  persons,  therefore,  are  talking  together,  it  is  requisite,  in 
order  to  be  understood,  first,  that  he  who  speaks,  shall  join  some 
notion  or  meaning  to  each  word ;  secondly,  that  he  who  hears,  shall 
join  the  very  same  notion  that  the  speaker  does. 

^  Consequently,  a  certain  notion  or  meaning  must  be  connected 
with,  and  therefore  something  be  signified  by,  each  word. 

"Now,  in  order  to  know  whether  we  understand  what  we  speak, 
or  that  our  words  are  not  mere  empty  sound,  we  ought,  at  every 
word  we  utter,  to  ask  ourselves  ^hat  notion  or  meaning  we  join 
therewith. 

"  For  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  we  have  not  always  the 

notion  of  the  thing  present  to  us,  or  in  view, 

In  speaking  or  tbink-      when  We  speak  or  think  of  it ;  but  are  satisfied 

Jng,  the  meaning  o       ^hcn   WO  ima£?ine  wc    Sufficiently  understand 

words      not     always  °  •' 

attended  to.  what  WO  speak,  if  we  think  we  recollect  that 

we  have  had  at  another  time  the  notion  which 
is  to  be  joined  to  this  or  the  other  word  ;  and  thus  we  represent  to 
ourselves,  as  at  a  distance  only,  or  obscurely,  the  thing  denoted 
by  the  term  (§  9,  c.  L). 

^Ilcnce  it  usually  happens,  that  when  we  combine  words  to- 
gether, to  each  of  which  apart  a  meaning  or 
How  words  withont      notion  answers,  we  imagine  we  understand  what 
^ntood  ™*^      "°"      ^®  utter,  though  that  which  is  denoted  by  such 
combined  words  be  impossible,  and,  consequently, 
can  have  no  meaning;  for  that  which  is  impossible  is  nothing  at  all ; 
and  of  nothing  there  can  be  no  idea.    For  instance,  we  have  a 
notion  of  gold,  as  also  of  iron  :  but  it  is  impossible  that  iron  can,  at 
any  time,  be  gold ;  consequently  neither  can  we  have  any  notion 
of  iron-gold ;  and  yet  we  understand  what  people  mean  when  they 
mention  iron-gold. 

*^  In  the  instance  alleged,  it  certainly  strikes  every  one  at  first 
that  the  expression  iron-gold  is  an  empty  sound : 

Further  proved.        ,  ^     ^  ,  ^,.  f,-,. 

but  yet  there  are  a  thousand  instances  m  which  it 
does  not  so  easily  strike :  For  example,  when  I  say  a  rectilineal  two- 
line  figure,  contained  under  two  right-lines,  I  am  equally  well  under- 
stood as  when  I  say  a  right-lined  triangle,  a  figure  contained  under 
three  right-lines :  and  it  should  seem  we  had  a  distinct  notion  of 
both  figures  (§  13,  c.  i.).  However,  as  we  show  in  geometry  that 
two  right-lines  can  never  contain  a  space,  it  is  also  impossible  to 
form  a  notion  of  a  rectilineal  two-lined  figure ;  and,  consequently, 
that  expression  is  an  empty  sound.    Just  so  it  holds  with  the  vege- 
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table  soul  of  plauts,  supposed  to  be  a  spiritual  being,  whereby 
plants  are  enabled  to  vegetate  and  grow :  for  though  those  words 
taken  apart  are  intelligible,  yet  in  their  combination  they  have  no 
manner  of  meaning.  Just  so  if  I  say  that  the  Attractive  Spirit,  or 
Attractive  Cord,  as  Linus  calls  it,  or  the  Attractive  Force,  as  some 
philosophers  at  this  day,  is  an  immaterial  principle  superadded  to 
matter,  whereby  the  attractions  in  nature  are  performed ;  no  notion 
or  meaning  can  possibly  be  joined  with  these  words.  To  this  head 
also  belong  the  Natural  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  of  Plants ;  the 
Band  of  Right  or  law  (vinculum  Jurie)^  used  iu  the  definition  of 
Obligation,  by  Civilians ;  the  principle  of  Evil  of  the  Manicheans," 
etc.* 

1  Lagit^  or  Rational  Though  on  the  Powers  of     the  German  of  Baron  Wo{fius,  0.  11.,  p.  U— 67; 
the  Hmnan   Understamiimg.     T^antlated  Jrom     London,  1770.— £]>. 


LECTURE    XI. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 

ECTION   I.— OF   THE    PRODUCTS    OF    THOUGHT. 

I.    ENNOEMATIC. 

ni   RECIPROCAL  RELATIONS   OF  CONCEPTS. 

A.    QUANTITY  OF  EXTENSION— SUBORDINATION  AND   CO- 
ORDINATION. 

« 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  third  and  last  Relation  of  Concepts,  —  that 
of  concepts  to  each  other.  The  two  former  relations  of  notions  — 
to  their  objects  and  to  their  subject — gave  their  Quantity  and  Qual- 
ity. This,  the  relation  of  notions  to  each  other,  gives  what  is 
emphatically  and  strictly  denominated  their  Bdation.  In  this  rig- 
orous signification,  the  Relation  of  Concepts  may  be  thus  defined. 

T  XXXI.    The  Relation  proper  of  notions  consists  in  those 

determinations  or  attributes  which  belong 

Par.  XXXI.  Beoip-      ^q  them,  uot  vicwcd  as  apart  and  in  them- 

rooal     SolAtlons    of 

ooncepta.  sclvcs,  but  as  rcciprocally  compared.     Con- 

cepts can  only  be  compared  together  with 
reference,  either,  1**,  To  their  Extension ;  or,  2**,  To  their  Com- 
prehension. All  their  relations  are,  therefore,  dependent  on  the 
one  or  on  the  other  of  these  quantities.^ 

T  XXXII.    As  dependent  upon  Extension,  concepts  stand 

to  each  other  in  the  ^we  mutual  relations, 

.LVa."™"  ''°*~       l^  Of  Exclusion;  2^  Of  Coextension;  3% 

Of  Subordination;  4%  Of  Coordination ;  and 

5**,  Of  Intersection. 

1.  One  concept  excludes  another,  when  no  part  of  the  one 
coincides  with  any  part  of  the  other.    2.  One  concept  is  coex- 

1  C£  Krng,  Logik,  ( 86.  —  Ed.  9  See  diagram,  p.  138. 
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CONCEPTS,  THEIR  RELATIONS  PROPER: 
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1  The  notation  1>7  ftralght  linea  wu  lint  employed  by  the  author  in  1848. — Ed. 
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tensive  with  another,  when  each  has  the  same  namber  of  sab- 
ordinate  concepts  under  it.  3.  One  concept  is  subordinate  to 
another  (which  may  be  called  the  Superorditiate)  when  the 
former  is  included  within,  or  makes  a  part  o^  the  sphere  or 
extension  of  the  latter.  4.  Two  or  more  concepts  are  coordi- 
nated, when  each  excludes  the  other  from  its  sphere,  but  when 
both  go  immediately  to  make  up  the  extension  of  a  third  con- 
cept, to  which  they  are  cosubordinate.  5.  Concepts  intersect 
each  other,  when  the  sphere  of  the  one  is  partially  contained 
in  the  sphere  of  the  other.* 

Of  Exclusion,  horse^  ByUogism^  are  examples :  there  is  no  abso- 
lute exclusion. 
Exampteofthefive  ^  examples  of  Coextension,— the  concepts 

mntnal    relations  of         _.    .  _    .  _  .      ■»     i    .  \ 

Conoeptfl.  living^   being^  and   organized   beings^   may  be 

given.  For,  using  the  term  life  as  applicable  to 
plants  as  well  as  animals,  there  is  nothing  living  which  is  not  organ- 
ized, and  nothing  organized  which  is  not  living.  This  reciprocal 
relation  will  be  represented  by  two  circles  covering  each  other,  or 
by  two  lines  of  equal  length  and  in  positive  relation. 

As  examples  of  Subordination  and  Coordination,  —  man^  dog^ 
horse^  stand,  as  correlatives,  in  subordination  to  the  concept  animal^ 
and,  as  reciprocal  correlatives,  in  coordination  with  each  other. 

What  I  would  call  the  reciprocal  relation  of  Intersection,  takes 
place  between  concepts  when  their  spheres  cross  or  cut  each  other, 
that  is,  fall  partly  within,  partly  without,  each  other.  Thus,  the 
concept  black  and  the  concept  heavy  mutually  intersect  each  other, 
for  of  these  some  black  things  are  heavy,  some  not,  and  some  heavy 
things  are  black,  some  not. 

Of  these  relations,  those  of  Subordination  and 
Subordination  and      Coordination  are  of  principal  importance,  as  on 

Co»rdinaUon  of  prin-         .,  *u  v    i  ^  i»      i       •/» 

cipai  importance.  them  reposes  the  whole   system   of  classin ca- 

tion ;  and  to  them  alone  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  accord  a  more  particular  consideration. 
Under  the  Subordination  of  notions,  there  are  various  terms  to 
express  the   different   modes   of  this  relation ; 
Temw  expressiye  of      these  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  now  learn 

the  different  modes  of  -.i  av  •  *    ^    i>       ^^_         r- 

thereiauonofsubor-      ^°^  hereafter  bear  m  mmd,  for  they  form  an 
dination.  essential  part  of  the  language  of  Logic,  and  will 

come  frequently,  in  the  sequel,  to  be  employed 
in  considering  the  analysis  of  Reasonings. 

1  Cf.  ^mg,  Logik,  S  41.  — Bd. 


Broftder  and  V§ierow- 
«r  notions. 
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f  XXXIII.    Of  notions  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relations  of  Subordination,  —  the  one  is  the 
nor  and    fikferto^      Higher  or  Superior  (notio,  conceptua^  supe- 
rior)^ the    other    the  Lower  or  Inferior 
(notiOy  conceptus^  inferior).     The  superior 
notion  is  likewise  called  the    Wider  or  Broader  (latior)y  the 
inferior  is  likewise  called  the  Narrower  {angttstior)} 

The  meaning  of  these  expressions  is  sufficiently  manifest.  A 
notion  is  called  the  higher  or  superior,  inasmuch 
as  it  IS  viewed  as  standing  over  another  in  the 
relatioQ  of  subordination,  —  as  including  it  within  its  domain  or 
sphere ;  and  a  correlative  notion  is  called  the  lower  or  inferior^  as 
thus  standing  under  a  superior.  Again,  the  higher  notion  is  called 
the  wider  or  broader ^  as  containing  under  it  a  greater  number  of 
things ;  the  lower  is  called  the  narrovierj  as  containing  under  it 
a  smaller  number. 

f  XXXIV.     The  higher  or  wider  concept  is  also  called,  in 

contrast  to  the  lower  or  narrower,  a  Uni- 

par.xxxrv.    iTni-      ^ersol  or  General   Notion  (vvnua   ica^oXou, 

notions.  notiOj  couceptuSy  universalis^  generalis) ;  the 

lower  or  narrower  concept,  in  contrast  to 

the  higher  or  wider,  a  Particular  NbtioHy  voTffui  fupucov,  notiOj 

conceptus  partieularis} 

The  meaning  of  these  expressions,  likewise,  requires  no  illustra- 
tion.   A  notion  is  called  universaly  inasmuch  as 
™*  It  is  considered  as  binding  up  a  multitude  of 

parts  or  inferior  concepts  into  the  unity  of  a  whole ;  for  universus 
means  in  unum  versus  or  ad  unum  versus,  that  is,  mang  turned 
into  one,  or  7?iang  regarded  as  one,  and  universal  is  employed  to 
denote  the  attribution  of  this  relation  to  objects.  A  notion  is  called 
particular^  inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  parts  of  a 
higher  concept  or  whole. 

f  XXXV.  A  superior  concept,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a 
common  attribute  or  character  for  a  number  of  inferior  con- 
cepts, is  called  a  General  Notion  (vmjfui  ico^oXov,  notio  conceptus 
generalis),  or,  in  a  single  word,  a   Genus  (yo^o?,  genus).    A 

1  Ct  Knig,  Logik,  (  42.  — Ed.  latf,  Rudimenta  Logita,  p.  89.  J    [Logiea,  torn. 

*  rSee  Aminonini,  In  De  Tnterprrt.,  f  72  b.,     !.,  P.  I.,  c.  Iv.  J  8, 4th  edit.,  Venice,  1772.    Ct 
(BnndiB,  Sckolia  in  Arittot.,  p.  118);  Faocio-     Krog,  Logiky  f  42.  — Ed.] 
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notion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  considered  as  at  once  affording  a  com- 
mon attribution  for  a  certain  complement 
a^BpMioar  ^"'"*  of  inferior  concepts  or  individual  objects, 
and  as  itself  an  inferior  concept,  contained 
under  a  higher,  is  called  a  Special  Notion  {vorffm  ciSucov,  notiOy 
conceptics^  apecialis)^  or,  in  a  single  word,  a  Species  (ctSoc,  sj^- 
dea).  The  abstraction  which  carries  up  species  into  genera,  is 
called,  in  that  respect,  Oenerification^  or,  more  loosely,  Gaier- 
alization.  The  determination  which  divides  a  genus  into  its 
species  is  called,  in  that  respect,  Spedjication.  Genera  and 
Species  are  both  called  Claaaes  ;  and  the  arrangement  of  things 
under  them  is,  therefore,  Claasification} 

It  is  manifest  that  the  distinction  into  Genera  and  Species  is  a 

merely  relative  distinction ;  as  the  same  notion 

Explication.     The      ig^  in  one  respect,  a  genus,  in  another  respect,  a 

distinction  of  Genn.      gpedes.     For  except  a  notion  has  no  higher 

and    Species    merely  '^   ,  .  .,.,..,  ., 

„]^^y^  notion,  that  is,  except  it  be  itself  the  widest  or 

most  universal  notion,  it  may  always  be  regarded 
as  subordinated  to  another;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  actually  thus  re- 
garded, it  is  a  species.  Again,  every  notion  except  that  which  has 
under  it  only  individuals,  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  viewed,  a  gcnus« 
For  example,  the  notion  triangle^  if  viewed  in  relation  to  the  notion 
of  rectilineal  figure^  is  a  species,  as  is  likewise  rectilineal  figure 
itself  as  viewed  in  relation  to  figure  simply.  Again,  the  concept 
triangle  is  a  genus,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  concepts, — 
right-angled  triangle^  acute-angled  triangle^  etc.  A  right-angled 
triangle  is,  however,  only  a  species,  and  not  possibly  a  genus,  if 
under  it  be  necessarily  included  individuals  alone.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  impossible  to  reach  in  theory  any  lowest  species ;  for  we 
can  always  conceive  some  difference  by  which  any  concept  may  be 
divided  ad  infinitum.  This,  however,  as  it  is  only  a  speculative 
curiosity,  like  the  infinitesimal  divisibility  of  matter,  may  be  thrown 
out  of  view  in  relation  to  practice ;  and,  therefore,  the  definition,  by 
Porphyry  and  logicians  in  general,  of  the  lowest  species  (of  which 
I  am  immediately  to  speak),  is  practically  correct,  even  though  it 
cannot  be  vindicated  against  theoretical  objections.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  soon  and  easily  reach  the  highest  genus,  which  is  given  in 
TO  ov,  ens  aliquid^  being^  thing^  som^thingy  etc.^  which  are  only  vari- 
ous expressions  of  the  same  absolute  universality.    Out  of  these 

1  Krug,  Logik^  f  48.  —  Ed. 
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conditions  there  arise  certain  denominations  of  concepts,  which  it 
is,  likewise,  necessary  that  you  be  made  aware  of. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  Oenerijication  and  Specification^  these  are 
limited  expressions  for  the  processes  of  Abstrac- 

GeDeriBeation  and       ^.^^  ^^^  Determination,  considered  in  a  particu- 

SpecUtcation, — what. 

lar  relation.  Abstraction  and  Determination, 
you  will  recollect,  we  have  already  spoken  of  in  general;*  it  will, 
therefore,  be  only  necessary  to  say  a  veiy  few  words  in  reference  to 
them,  as  the  several  operations  by  which  out  of  species  we  evolve 
genera,  and  out  of  genera  we  evolve  species.    And  first,  in  regard 

to  Abstraction  and   Generification.     In  every 

Generificatioii.  .  .  i.     ■ 

complex  notion,  we  can  limit  our  attention  to  its 
constituent  characters,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  one.  We  thus 
think  away  from  this  one,  —  we  abstract  from  it.  Now,  the  concept 
which  remains,  that  is,  the  fasciculus  of  thought  minus  the  one  char- 
acter which  we  have  thrown  out,  is,  in  relation  to  the  original,  —  the 
entire  concept,  the  next  higher,  —  the  proximately  superior  notion. 
But  a  concept  and  a  next  higher  concept  are  to  each  other  as  species 
and  genus.  The  process  of  Abstraction,  therefore,  by  which  out  of 
a  proximately  lower  we  evolve  a  proximately  higher  concept,  is, 
when  we  speak  with  logical  precision,  called  the  process  of  Oeneri- 
fication. 

Take,  for  example,  the  concept  man.  This  concept  is  proxi- 
mately composed  of  the  two  concepts  or  constituent  characters,  — 
animal  and  rational  being.  If  we  think  either  of  these  characters 
away  from  the  other,  we  shall  have  in  that  other  a  proximately 
higher  concept,  to  which  the  concept  man  stands  in  the  relation  of 
a  species  to  its  genus.  If  we  abstract  from  animal^  then  man  will 
stand  as  a  species  in  subordination  to  the  genus  rational  being,  and 
the  concept  animal  will  then  afford  only  a  difference  to  distinguish 
man  as  a  coordinate  species  from  immaterial  intelligences.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  abstract  from  rational  being,  then  man  will 
stand  as  a  species  in  subordination  to  the  genus  animal,  having  for 
a  coordinate  species  irrational  animal.  Such  is  the  process  of 
Generification.  Now  for  the  converse  process  of  Specification. 
Every  series  of  concepts  which  has  been  obtained  by  abstraction, 
^    ^  may  be  reproduced  in  an  inverted  order,  when, 

descending  from  the  highest  notion,  we,  step  by 
step,  add  on  the  several  characters  from  which  we  had  abstracted  in 
oar  ascent  This  process,  as  you  remember,  is  called  Determina- 
tion;—  a  very  appropriate  expression,  inasmuch  as  by  each  charac- 

1  S«e  abore,  p.  87  etuq.  —  Ed. 
18 
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ter  or  attribute  which  we  add  on,  we  limit  or  determine,  more  and 
more,  the  abstract  vagueness  or  extension  of  the  notion ;  until,  at 
last,  if  every  attribute  be  annexed,  the  snm  of  attributes  contained 
in  tlie  notion  becomes  convertible  with  the  sum  of  attributes  of 
which  some  concrete  individual  or  reality  is  the  complement.  Now, 
when  we  determine  any  notion  by  adding  on  a  subordinate  concept, 
we  divide  it ;  for  the  extension  of  the  higher  concepts  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  extension  of  the  added  concept />/i/«  its  negation.  Thus, 
if  to  the  concept  animal  we  add  on  the  next  lower  concept  rational^ 
we  divide  its  extension  into  two  halves,  —  the  one  equal  to  rational 
animal — the  other  equal  to  its  negation,  that  is,  to  irrational  ani- 
mal. Thus  an  added  concept  and  its  negation  always  constitute  the 
immediately  lower  notion,  into  which  a  higher  notion  is  divided. 
But  as  a  notion  stands  to  the  notions  proximately  subordinate  to  it, 
in  the  immediate  relation  of  a  genus  to  its  species,  the  process  of 
Determination,  by  which  a  concept  is  thus  divided,  is,  in  logical 
language,  appropriately  denominated  Specification, 

So  much  in  general  for  the  Subordination  of  notions,  considered 
as  Genera  and  Species.  There  are,  however,  various  gradations  of 
this  relation,  and  certain  terms  by  which  these  are  denoted,  which 
it  is  requisite  that  you  should  learn  and  lay  up  in  memory.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  comprehended  in  the  following  para- 
graph: 

T  XXXVI.    A  Genus  ifi  of  two  degrees,  —  a  highest  and  a 
lower.     In  its  highest  degree,  it  is  called 
tiona  of  QeneM  aad      the  Supreme  or  Most  General  Genua  (ycrag 
8peoieB,andt]i«irdes.      ycvucorraTov,  genuB  Bumvnwn  OX  ffeneralissi" 
'"  ***"'  mum),  and  is  defined,  **  that  which  being  a 

genus  cannot  become  a  species."  In  its  lower  degree,  it  is 
called  a  SubaUem  or  Intermediate  (ycvos  viraKkyjKwy  genus  sub^ 
altemum  or  medium)^  and  is  defined,  ^that  which  being  a 
genus  can  also  become  a  species."  A  Species  also  is  of  two 
degrees,  —  a  lowest  and  a  higher.  In  its  lowest  degree,  it  is 
called  a  Lowest  or  Most  Special  Species  (cISo^  cffiucayrarov,  species 
infima,  uUima^  or  spedalissima)^  and  is  defined,  "  that  which 
being  a  species  cannot  become  a  genus."  In  its  higher  degree, 
it  is  called  a  Subaltern  or  Intermediate  Species  (cISos  virdXXrjXoyy 
species  subaltema  media),  and  is  defined,  « that  which  being  a 
species  may  also  become  a  genus."  Thus  a  Subaltern  Genus 
and  a  Subaltern  Species  are  convertible. 

1  Tide  Timpler,  p  258,  [LogietB  Syntema,  L.  ii  e.  I.  q.  15.  — Ed.] 
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The  distinctions  and  definitions  in  this  paragraph  are  taken  from 
the  celebrated  Introduction  ^  of  Porphyry  to  the 

Sxplication*  ^    ^   </ 

Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  they  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted  by  logicians.  It  is  evident,  that  the  only  absolute 
distinction  here  established,  is  that  between  the  Highest  or  Supreme 
Genus  and  the  Lowest  Species ;  for  the  other  classes  —  to  wit,  the 
Subaltern  or  Intermediate  —  are,  all  and  each,  either  genera  or 
species,  according  as  we  regard  them  in  an  ascending  or  a  descend- 
ing order,  —  the  same  concept  being  a  genus,  if  considered  as  a 
whole  containing  under  it  inferior  concepts  as  parts,  and  a  species, 
if  considered  as  itself  the  part  of  a  higher  concept  or  whole.  The 
distinction  of  concepts  into  Genus  and  Species,  into  Supreme  and 
Intermediate  Genus,  into  Lowest  and  Intermediate  Species,  is  all 
that  Logic  takes  into  account ;  because  these  are  all  the  distinctions 
of  degree  that  are  given  necessarily  in  the  form  of  thought,  and  as 
abstracted  from  all  determinate  matter. 
It  is,  however,  proper  here  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  Cat- 
egories or  Predicaments  of  Aristotle.  These  are 
Categories  of  Arii-  ^^^  classes  into  which  Existence  is  divided,  — 
viz.,  1,  Substance;  2,  Quantity;  8,  Quality;  4, 
Relation ;  5,  Action ;  6,  Passion ;  7,  Where ;  8,  When ;  9,  Posture ; 
and  10,  Habit.  (By  this  last  is  meant  the  relation  of  a  containing 
to  a  contained.)  They  are  comprehended  in  the  two  following 
verses : 

Arbor,  sex  servos,  fenrore,  refVigerat  nstos, 
Bori  eras  stabo,  nee  tunicatus  ero.^ 

In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  category^  it  is  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  the  courts  of  law,  in  which  it  lit- 
Originai  meaning      erally  signifies  an  accusation.    In  a  philosophical 
employment   of      application,  it  has  two  meanings,  or  rather  it  is 
used  in  a  general  and  in  a  restricted  sense.    In 
its  general  sense,  it  means,  in  closer  conformity  to  its  original  ap- 
plication, simply  a  predication  or  attribution;   in    its  restricted 
Bense,  it  has  been  deflected  to  denote  predications  or  attributions 
of  a  very  lofty  generality,  in  other  words,  certain  classes  of  a  very 
wide  extension.     I  may  here  notice,  that,  in  modern  philosophy,  it 
has  been  very  arbitrarily,  in  fact  very  abusively,  per\'erted  from 
both  its  primary  and  its  secondary  signification  among  the  ancients. 
Aristotle  first  employed  the  term  (for  the  supposition  that  he  bor- 

'  C  8.,  SS  28, 28,  29.  Ficciolitl,  Logiea,  [t  I.,  Rudimenta  Logica,  P. 

SUurmellli  hagoge^  o,  I.    Vide  HicrxTlns     I.  c.  iil.  p.  82.  —  Ed.] 
[lee.  fkiu  e.  Prmdieammta-      £d.]  p.   1066. 
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rowed  his  categories,  name  and  thing,  fi-om  the  Pythagorean  Archy- 
tas  is  now  exploded  —  the  treatise  under  the  name  of  this  philos- 
opher being  proved  to  be  a  comparatively  recent  forgei7^),  —  I 
say,  Aristotle  first  employed  the  term  to  denote  a  certain  classifica- 
tion, a  posteriori^  of  the  modes  of  objective  or  real  existence ;  *  and 
the  word  was  afterwards  employed  and  applied  in  the  same  manner 
by  Plotinus,'  and  other  of  the  older  philosophers. 
Kant'8  employment  3^  Y.^nt^  again,  and,  in  conformity  to  his  ex- 
ample, by  many  other  recent  philosophers,  the 
word  has  been  usurped  to  denote  the  a  priori  cognitions,  or  fun- 
damental forms  of  thought.  Nor  did  Kant  stop  here ;  and  I  may 
explain  to  you  the  genealogy  of  another  of  his 
expressions,  of  which  I  see  many  of  his  German 
disciples  are  unaware.  By  the  Schoolmen, 
whatever,  as  more  general  than  the  ten  cate- 
gories, could  not  be  contained  under  them,  was 
said  to  rise  beyond  them  —  to  transcend  them ;  and,  accordingly, 
such  terms  as  heing^  one,  tohole^  good^  etc.,  were  called  transcerident 
or  transcendental  (transcendentia  or  transcendentalia)?  Kant,  as 
he  had  twisted  the  term  category^  twisted  also  these  correlative 
expressions  from  their  original  meaning.  He  did  not  even  employ 
the  two  terms  transcendent  and  transcendental  as  correlative.     The 


7\ansetndent  ajid 
Trantundtntal^ — their 
original  employnieiit 
and  use  by  Kant. 


1  See  Diseussitmtf  p.  140.  —  Ed. 

S  See  especially  Metaph.,  W.  7.  In  the  trea- 
tise specially  devoted  to  them,  the  Categories 
are  viewed  rather  in  a  grammatical  than  in  a 
metaphyKical  aspect.  —  Ed. 

8£jiii.  VI.,1.  i.,c.i.  — Ed. 

4  Kriiik  d.  r.  F.,  p.  78  (ed.  Rosenkranz),  iVo- 
legomena,  (89.  —  Edw 

5  [See  Facciolati,  Rvd.^  p.  89;  and  JfuX.,  p. 
26.]  [Logiea^  t.  i.,  RudimetUa  Logiea^  P.  I.,  0. 
iv.,  §  7.  "  Alind  est  eategoncum,  quod  signiflcat 
certam  qnamdam  rem  categoria  comprehen- 
sam:  aliud  vagum^  qnod  nulla  categoria  con- 
tinetur,  sed  per  omnes  vagatnr,  cvjusmodi 
sunt  essentia^  bonitasj  ordo^  et  similia  multa." 
Logieoy  t.  ii.,  Listiiutiones  LogiuBy  P.  I.,  e.  il. 
"  Sunt  quaedam  rocabula,  qn»  w^sa  et  imi»- 
seendentia  dicuntur ;  quod  genus  quodlibet  ex- 
superent  in  omni  categoria.  Hi^uemodi  sunt 
enSf  oHquicL,  res,  «ni«m,  verunif  bonum."  C£ 
IUid*s  WorkSy  p.  687  note  J.— Ed.] 

Excluded  from  the  Aristotelio  Categories, 
all  except  the  following : 

Ex  parte  vocis— "  Vox  una  et  simplex,  re- 
bus concinna  locandis." 

Ex  parte  rei — **  Entla  per  sese,  flnita,  realia, 
tota." 

See  others  In  Murmellius,  laagoge^  0.  i.; 


Sanderson,  p.  20,  [Mnrmellins  gives  as  his 
own  the  verses  — 

Complexnm,  CansigniAcans,  Fictum,  Poly- 
semum. 
Vox  logicsB,  Dens,  Ezoedens,  Privatio,  Pai»- 

que, 
Bee,  studiose,  categoriis  non  accipiuntur. 
And  Sanderson  {Logiea,  L.  i.  0.  viii.),  after 
citing  the  mnemonic  of  the  Categories  them- 
selves, adds,  "In  aliqua  istarum  classium 
quicquid  uspiam  remm  est  eollocatnr;  mode 
sit  unum  quid,  reaUy  comphtuntj  limitataqtie  ac 
JmiUBy  natwa.  Exttlant  er^go  his  sedibus  In- 
untiones  Seevnda,  PrivationeSf  et  Fieta,  quia 
non  sunt  realia;  Conereta,  Bqtnvoea^  et  Omi- 
pUxa^  quia  non  sunt  una;  Par«,  quia  non  eet 
completum  quid;  Dnu,  quia  non  est  Anitas; 
TranseendenSy  quia  non  est  limitatB  naturae. 
Hino  versicuU: 

Complexum,  Conslgniflcans,  Privatio,  Fio- 
tum. 

Pars,    Dens,  JElqulvocum,   Transoendens, 
Ens  rationis : 

Sunt  exclttsa  decern  classlbos  ista  novem." 
—Ed.] 
[That  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  are  not  1^ 
plicable  to  God,  see  (FiBendo)  Angustin,  D» 
Cognitiofu  VercB  V»l«,  c.  iii.] 
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latter  he  applied  as  a  synonym  for  a  priori^  to  denote  those  elements 
of  thought  which  were  native  and  necessary  to  the  mind  itself,  and 
which,  though  not  manifested  out  of  experience,  were  still  not  con- 
tingently derived  from  it  by  an  a  posteriori  process  of  generaliza- 
tion. The  term  transcendent^  on  the  contrary,  be  applied  to  all 
pretended  knowledge  that  transcended  experience,  and  was  not 
given  in  an  original  principle  of  the  mind.  Transcendental  he  thus 
applied  in  a  favorable,  transcendent  in  a  condemnatory  accepta- 
tion.*   But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

The  Categories  of  Aristotle  do  not  properly  constitute  a  logical, 
but  a  metaphysical,  treatise;  and  they  are,  ac- 

Citegori«  of  Ari».      cordingly,   not    overlooked    in    the   Aristotelio 

totle  Metaphysical.  ^  ^ 

books  on  the  First  Philosophy,  which  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Metaphysics  (ra  ftcra  ra  Kf^vcLKa).  Their  insertion 
in  the  series  of  the  surviving  treatises  of  Aristotle  on  a  logical 
ailment,  is,  therefore,  an  error.' 

But,  looking  at  these  classes  as  the  highest  genera  into  which 
simple  being  is  divided,  they  are,  I  think,  obnoxious  to  various  ob- 
jections.  Without  pausing  to  show  that  in  other 
Categories  criticized      respects  they  are  imperfect,  it  is  manifest  that 

M  a  claatmcaUon   of        ^,  "^  .  ti   .         .  . 

jj^  the  supreme  genus  or  category  Metng  is  not 

immediately  divided  into  these  ten  classes,  and 
that  they  neither  constitute  coordinate  nor  distinct  species.  For 
Being  (to  ov,  ens)  is  primarily  divided  into  BeiJig  by  itself  {ens  per 
se)y  and  Being  by  accident  {ens  per  accidens).  Being  by  itself  corre- 
sponds to  the  fii-st  Category  of  Aristotle,  equivalent  to  substance ; 
Being  by  accident  comprehends  the  other  nine,  but  is,  I  think,  more 
properly  divided  in  the  following  manner :  —  Being  by  accident  is 
viewed  either  as  absolute  or  as  relative.  As  absolute,  it  flows  either 
from  the  matter,  or  from  the  form  of  things.  If  from  the  matter, 
it  is  Quantity^  Aristotle's  second  category ;  if  from  the  form,  it  is 
Qualityy  Aristotle's  third  category.  As  relative,  it  corresponds  to 
Aristotle's  fourth  category,  Belation ;  and  to  Relation  all  the  other 
six  may  be  reduced.  For  the  category  Where  is  the  relation  of  a 
thing  to  other  things  in  space ;  the  category  When  is  the  relation  of 
a  thing  to  other  things  in  time.  Action  and  Passion  constitute  a 
single  relation,  — the  relation  of  the  agent  and  the  patient.  Posture 
is  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  to  each  other ;  finally.  Habit 

1  KrifSc  d.  r.  r.,  p.  240,  edit.  Bosenkranz.  8  With  this  olassiBcation  of  the  Categories, 
—  Ed-  compare  Aquinas,   In  Arist.  Metaph.y  L.  v. 

2  That  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  are  not  Ic^t.   9.     Suarez,  Dittpuuuiones   Metapkysiea. 
lojrfca]  but  meCapbyeical,  see  C.  Carleton;  Disp.  89,  H  12, 15.  —  £d. 

[TbomaB  Compton  Carleton,  PlUlowphia^  Uni- 
««a,  Disp,  Met.  d.  W.  S  L  —  Ed.] 
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is  the  relation  of  a  thing  containing  and  a  thing  contained,  ^he 
little  I  have  novir  said  in  regard  to  the  categories  of  Aristotle  is 
more,  perhaps,  than  I  was  strictly  warranted  to  say,  considering 
them,  as  I  do,  as  wholly  extralogical,  and  I  have  merely  refeiTed  to 
them  as  exhibiting  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  doctiine 
of  classification.^ 
I  may,  likewise,  notice,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  physical  sciences  of 

arrangemcDt,  the  best  instances  of  which  are  seen 

Names  for  the  diflbr-      in  the  different  departments  of  Natural  History, 

ent  itep«  In  the  series      j^  jg  found  necessary,  in  order  to  mark  the  relative 

^  \^  "^c**    ^f   M-      P^^®  o^  ®^^^  *^®P  *°  *^®  ascending  and  descend- 

raogement.  ing  series  of  classes,  to  bestow  on  it  a  particular 

designation.  Thus  kingdom,  class,  order,  trihe, 
family,  genus,  subgenus,  species,  subspecies,  variety,  and  the  like,  are 
terms  that  ser^'e  conveniently  to  mark  out  the  various  degrees  of 
generalization,  in  its  application  to  the  descriptive  sciences  of  na- 
ture. With  such  special  applications  and  contingent  differences, 
Logic  has,  however,  no  concern.  I  therefore  proceed  to  the  last 
relative  denomination  of  concepts  under  the  head  of  Subordination 
in  Extension.    It  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph : 


%  XXXVIL  A  genus  as  containing  under  it  species,  or  a 
species  as  containing  under  it  individuals,  is 
1"J^^^^      »*"«d  a  Logical,  or  Unwertal,  or  Su^ect, 
Wholes  and  Parts.  or  Subjcctive,  OT  Potential    Whole;  while 

species  as  contained  under  a  genus,  and  in- 
dividuals as  contained  under  a  species,  are  called  Logical,  or 
Universal^  or  Siibject,  or  Subjective,  or  Potential  Parts.    E  con- 


1  There  is  nothing  In  regard  to  which  a  1716.  Chanvln,  lexicon /^UtoMpAtram, «.  Cbto- 
greater  diversity  of  opinion  bos  prevailed,  gortma.  [For  various  attempts  at  reduction 
even  among  Logicisns,  than  the  number  of  and  classiflcatiou  of  the  categories,  see  rioti- 
Categories.  For  some  allow  only  two  — Sub-  nus,  Entifad ,  YI.  L.  ii.,  c.  8  et  stq.  (Tenne- 
btauoe  and  Mode;  others  three— Substance,  mann,  Gesch.  der  PkU.j  vi.,  p.  175  et  ttg.)  Da. 
Mode,  and  Relation ;  others  four  —  Mind,  vid  the  Armenian,  in  Brandis,  Sehotia  ad 
Space,  Matter,  and  Motion;  others  seven  Ariuot.,  p  48  Ramus,  Animad.  Aristot.  [L. 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  following  iv.,  p.  80  et  s^g.^  ed.  1660,  Ed.]  Jo.  Picus  Mi- 
distich:  randulanus,  QmeUtMones,  Opera^  p.  SO,  ed. 
"JtfeiM,  Mffiswa,  quies^  Motw,  PosiUtra,  Fig-  ^»«*^  '^'^'y  Laurentius  Valla,  [nta/ecXirqj  Dw- 

^ray  putationes,  cc.  i.  ii.— Ed.]    Eugenios,  Aoyucii 

Crassaqu*  Materui,  dedemnt  exordia  rebus.*'  P  ^  '*  *«•    ^  categoric  tables  of  various 

Second  line  better-  T''n\'^.  Denzinger,  In.t.  Log  ,  ii.  ,  (J06,  p. 

66    On  hwtory  of  cstegories  in  antiquity,  see 

"Sunt  cnm  Materia,  cnncl»nim  erordia  »-  Petersen.  Ckrysippia  PkiL  Fun^iamenta,  p.  1 

™™"  et  »eq.     For  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonists 

Aristotle^s  Logic,  c.  ii.  ||  1,2;   Reid^s  Account  and  Stoics  on  the  subject  of  the  Catogoriee, 

q/;  WorkSyp.&^etseq.    See  Facciolati,  Logira^  see  Facciolati,  In$t.  Log.^  [Logira  t.  ii.,  p.  ii., 

t.  i.   Hwiimenta   Logiea^  P.  I.,  c.   iii.   p    82.  p.  84  «l  seq.     Cf.  Trendelenburgh,   GtschichU 

Purchot,  hutit,  Philos.,  t,  i.    Logiea^  p.  82,  ed.  der  KaUgorienUkrCf  pp.  251,  267.—  Eo.] 
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versOi  —  an  indiyidnal  as  containing  in  it  species,  or  a  species  as 
containing  in  it  genera,  is  called  a  Metaphysical  or  Formal  or 
Actual  Whole  ;  while  species  as  contained  in  an  individual,  and 
genera  as  contained  in  species,  are  called  Metaphysicaly  or  For- 
maly  or  Actual  Parts}  This  nomenclature,  however,  in  so  fhr  as 
metaphysical  is  opposed  to  logical,  is  inept ;  for  we  shall  see 
that  both  those  wholes  and  parts  are  equally  logical,  and  that 
logicians  have  been  at  fault  in  considering  one  of  them,  in  their 
doctrine  of  reasoning,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

A  whole  is  that  wbich  contains  parts ;  a  part  is  that  which  is 

contained  in  a  whole.    But  as  the  relation  of  a 

whole  and  parts  is  a  relation  dependent  on  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  mind  contemplates  the  objects  of  its 
knowledge,  and  as  there  are  different  points  of  view  in  which  these 
may  be  considered,  it  follows  that  there  may  also  be  different  wholes 
and  parts.  Philosophers  have,  accordingly,  made  various  enumera- 
tions of  wholes ;  and,  without  perplexing  you  with  any  minute  dis- 
cussion of  their  various  divisions,  it  may  be  proper,  in  order  to 
make  you  better  aware  of  the  two  wholes  with  which  Logic  is  con- 
versant, —  (and  that  there  are  two  logical  wholes,  and  consequently, 
two  grand  forms  of  reasoning,  and  not  one  alone,  as  all  logicians 

have  hitherto  taught,  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor 

Genen]  yiew  of      ^  convince  you),  —  to  this  end,  I  say,  it  may  be 

^^j^  expedient  to  give  you  a  general  view  of  the 

various  wholes  into  which  the  human  mind  may 
group  up  the  objects  of  its  speculation. 
Wholes  may  first  be  divided  into  two   genera,  —  into  a  Whole 

by  itself  {totum  per  «e),  and  a  Whole  by  acci- 
"^QitpSZJiLs.  ^®^^  {totum  per  accidens).     A  Whole  per  se  is 

that  which  the  parts  of  their  proper  nature 
necessarily  constitute ;  thus  body  and  soul  constitute  the  man.  A 
Whole  per  accidens  is  that  which  the  parts  make  up  contingently ; 
as  when  man  is  considered  as  made  up  of  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
A  Whole  per  se  may,  again,  be  subdivided  into  five  kinds,  into  a 

Logical,  a  Metaphysical,  a  Physical,  a  Mathe- 
Whole  per  se  dirided      ^atical,  and  a  Collective.     1%  A  Logical,  styled 

into,  P,  Logteal;  2°,  ,  '     .  i         c    v  •     *         a    ,  .     .-  \, 

MetipbyaicaL  ^^^^  *  Universal,  a  bubject  or  Subjective,  a  Po- 

tential Whole ;  and,  2**,  A  Metaphysical,  styled 
also  a  Fonnal  or  an  Actual  Whole, — these  I  have  defined  in  the  para- 

1  See  Timpler,  Logiea^  [p.  282  et  seq.]  Fao-  tea  Restituta,  P.  HI.,  o.  11.,  $  2,  ed.  GenevaB, 
dolxti,  [Logieaf  t.  i.,  Rudimenta  Logiea,  F.  11.,  1668.  —  Ed.]  Burgendyk,  [InstUutiorut  Log- 
c  ▼!.,  p.  61, 62.  —  Ed.}    Derodon,  p.  447  [Log-     tea,  p.  61. — Ed.  ] 
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graph.  It  is  manifest  that  the  logical  and  metaphysical  wholes  are 
the  converse  of  each  other.  For  as  the  logical  whole  is  the  genus, 
the  logical  parts  the  species  and  individual;  in  the  metaphysical, 
e  contra^  an  individual  is  the  whole  of  which  the  species,  a  species  the 
whole  of  which  the  genera,  are  the  parts.  A  metaphysical  whole  is 
thus  manifestly  the  whole  determined  by  the  comprehension  of  a 
concept,  as  a  logical  whole  is  that  whole  determined  by  its  exten- 
sion ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  whole  of  comprehension 
affords  the  conditions  of  a  process  of  reasoning  equally  valid^ 
equally  useful,  equally  easy,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  equally  natu- 
r£J,  as  that  afforded  by  the  whole  of  the  extension,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  is  equally  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  logical 
whole,  as  the  whole  which  has  hitlierto  exclusively  obtained  that 

denomination.    3%  A  Physical,  or,  as  it  is  like- 
so,  Physical.  „    ,  T^  .   ,   xrri    1       .       ,  1  .  1^ 

wise  called,  an  Essential  Whole,  is  that  which 
consists  of  matter  and  of  form,  in  other  words,  of  substance  and  of 
40  Math*    ticAi  accident,  as  its  essential  parts.     4%  A  Mathe- 

matical, called  likewise  a  Quantitative,  an  In- 
tegral, more  properly  an  Integrate,  Whole  {totum  irUegratum)^  is 
that  which  is  composed  of  integral,  or,  more  properly,  of  integrant 
parts  (partes  integrajites).  In  this  whole  every  part  lies  out  of  every 
other  part,  whereas,  in  a  physical  whole,  the  matter  and  form,  the 
substance  and  accident,  permeate  and  modify  each  other.  Thus,  in 
the  integrate  whole  of  a  human  body,  the  head,  body,  and  limbs,  its 
integrant  parts,  are  not  contained  in,  but  each  lies 
out  o^  each  other.  5**,  A  Collective,  styled  also  a 
Whole  of  Aggregation,  is  that  which  has  its  material  parts  separate 
and  accidentally  thrown  together,  as  an  army,  a  heap  of  stones,  a 
pile  of  wheat,  etc.* 

But  to  proceed  now  to  an  explanation  of  the  terms  in  the  para- 
graph last  dictated.  Of  these,  none  seem  to  require  any  exposition, 
save  the  words  subjective  and  potential^  as  synonyms  applied  to  a 
Logical  or  Universal  whole  or  parts. 

The  former  of  these,  —  the  terra  subjective^  or  more  properly  sub- 
jecty  as  applied  to  the  species  as  parts  subjacent 
ThetcnM«u6>rtand      ^q^  q^  lying  Under,  a  genus, — to  the  individuals, 
jJT'7  whcJe  ***iid      ®®  parts  subjacent  to,  or  lying  under,  a  species, 
parts.  is  a  clear  and  appropriate  expression.     But,  as 

applied  to  genus  or  species,  considered  as 
wholes,  the  term  subject  is  manifestly  improper,  and  the  term  sub- 
jective hardly  defensible.    In  like  manner,  the  term  universal^  as 

1  See  above,  p.  148,  note.  —Ed. 
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applied  to  genus  or  species,  considered  as  logical  wholes,  is  correct ; 
bat  as  applied  to  individuals,  considered  as  logical  parts,  it  is  used 
m  opposition  to  its  proper  meaning.    The  desire,  however,  to  obtain 
epithets  common  both  to  the  parts  and  to  the  whole,  and  thus  to 
indicate  at  once  the  relation  in  general,  has  caused  logicians  to  vio- 
late the  propiieties  both  of  language  and  of  thought.     But  as  the 
terms  have  been  long  established,  I  think  it  sufficient  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  by  this  observation. 
In  regard  to  the  term  potential,  —  I  shall,  before  saying  anything, 
read  to  you  a  passage  from  the  Antie^it  Meta- 
Tbe  term  potrntitd.      phyaics  of  the  learned  Lord  Monboddo.*     "  In 
^^     on       o  quo-      ^^^  ^^^^  place,  it  is  impossible,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  genus  should  contain  the  species 
as  a  part  of  it,  and  the  species  should  likewise  contain  the  genus,  in 
the  same  respect.     But,  in  different  respects,  it  is  possible  that  each 
of  them  may  contain  the  other,  and  be  contained  by  it.     We  must, 
therefore,  try  to  distinguish  the  different  manners  of  containing,  and 
being  contained.     And  there  is  a  distinction  that  runs  through  the 
whole  of   ancient  philosophy,  solving  many  difficulties  that  are 
otherwise  nnsurmountable,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  likewise  solve 
this  difficulty.    The  distinction  I  mean  is  the  distinction  betwixt 
what  exists  Swa/u^i,  or  potentially  only,  and  that  which  exists  ci/cpyctlg^ 
or  actually.     In  the  first  sense,  everything  exists  in  its  causes ;  and, 
in  the  other  sense,  nothing  exists  but  what  is  actually  produced. 
Now,  in  this  first  sense,  the  whole  species  exists  in  the  genus ;  for 
the  genus  virtually  contains  the  whole  species,  not  only  what  actu- 
ally exists  of  it,  but  what  may  exist  of  it  in  any  future  time.     In 
the  same  manner,  the  lowest  species,  below  which  there  is  nothing 
bat  individuals,  contains  virtually  all  those  individuals,  present  and 
future.    Thus,  the  species  man  comprehends  all  the  individuals  now 
existing,  or  that  shall  hereafter  exist ;  which,  therefore,  are  said  to 
be  parts  of  the  species  man.     On  the  other  hand,  the  genus  is  actu- 
ally contained  in  the  species ;  and  the  species,  likewise,  in  each  of 
the  individuals  under  it.     Thus,  the  genus  animal  is  actually  con- 
tained in  the  species  man,  without  which  it  could  not  be  conceived 
to  exist.    And,  for  the  same  reason,  the  species  man  is  actually  con- 
tained in  each  individual.     It  is  a  piece  of  justice  which  I  think  I 
owe  to  an  author,  hardly  known  at  all  in  the  western  parts  of 
Europe,  to  acknowledge  that  I  got  the  hint  of  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty  from  him.     The  author  I  mean  is  a  living  Greek  author, 
Engenius  Diaconus,  at  present  Professor,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  479. 
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Patriarch's  XJniverBity  at  Constantinople,  who  has  written  an 
excellent  system  of  logic  in  very  good  Attic  Greek." 

This,  or  rather  a  similar  passage  at  p.  73  of  the  fourth  yolnme  of 
the  AnHent  Metaphysics^  affords  Mr.  Stewart  an 

stewart»8  strictnrai      opportunity  of  making  sundry  unfayorable  strio- 

on  this  puBtge  oon-       ^^'^  A.       a     u    •     i    i  ^   r       •       - 

g-^^j^  tares  on  the  technical  language  of  Logic,  m 

regard  to  which  he  asserts,  ^  the  adepts  are  not, 
to  this  day,  unanimously  agreed ; "  and  adds,  that  ^  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  that  a  discovery  on  which,  in  Lord  Monbod- 
do's  opinion,  the  whole  truth  of  tike  syllogism  d^Dends^  should  be  of 
so  very  recent  a  date."^  Now  this  is  another  example  which  may 
serve  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  any  confidence  in  the  asser- 
tions and  arguments  even  of  learned  men.  Tou  may  be  surprised 
to  hear,  that  so  far  is  Eugenius  from  being  the  author  of  this  ob- 
servation, and  of  the  term  potential  as  applied  to  a  logical  whole, 
that  both  are  to  be  found,  with  few  exceptions,  in  all  the  older  sys- 
tems of  Logic.  To  quote  only  one,  but  one  of  the  best  and  best 
known,  that  of  Burgersdyck,  —  he  says,  speaking  of  the  logical 
whole :  ^  Et  quia  universale  subjectas  species  et  indi vidua  nan  ctctu 
continet  sed  potentia;  factum  est,  ut  hoc  totum  dictum  sit  totumpo- 
tentialey  cum  ceteraa  species  totius  dicantur  totum  actuaky  quia  partes 
suas  acta  continent."'  Aristotle  notices  this  difference  of  the  two 
wholes.* 

Having  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  concepts  as  recipro- 
cally related  in  the  perpendicular  line  of  Subordination,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  Extension,  in  so  far  as  they  are  viewed  as  containing 
classes,  —  I  must,  before  proceeding  to  consider  them  under  this 
quantity  in  the  horizontal  line  of  Coordination,  state  to  you  two 
terms  by  which  characters  or  concepts  are  denominated,  in  so  &r  as 
they  are  viewed  as  differences  by  which  a  concept  is  divided  into 
two  subordinate  parts. 

%  XXXVIII.  The  character,  or  complement  of  characters,  by 

which  a  lower  genus  or  species  is  distin- 

par.xxxvm.  oaa-      guighed,  both  from  the  genus  to  which  it  is 

diTiduAiDiAMiio*.         subordinate,  and  from  the  other  genera  or 

species   with   which  it   is   coordinated,    is 

called  the  Oeneric  or  the  Specific  Difference  (Sco^kipa  ytvoc^ 

and  Sia<t>opa  ti^uci^  differentia  generica^  and  differentia  specified). 

The  sum  of  characters,  again,  by  which  a  singular  or  individual 

1  EUments^  vol.  II.,  o.  ill.,  f  1;  Worib,  toL         *  Tide  Tlmpler,  LogieOf  [L.  II.  0.  i.  Ik  lUo 
ill ,  p  190  and  p.  200,  note.  et  Partt.  —  £d.] 

3  Lib.  I.,  c.  xiv.,  p.  48,  ed.  1660. —£d. 
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thing  is  discriminated  from  the  species  under  which  it  stands 
and  from  other  individual  things  along  with  which  it  stands, 
is  called  the  Individual  or  Singular  or  Numerical  Difference 
(differentia  individualie  vel  singtdaris  vel  numerica)} 

Two  things  are  thus  said  to  be  genericallj  different,  inasmuch  as 
they  lie  apart  in  two  different  genera ;  specifi- 
cally different,  inasmuch  as  they  lie  apart  in  two 
different  species;  individually  or  numerically  different,  inasmuch  as 
they  do  not  constitute  one  and  the  same  reality.    Thus  animal  and 
tUme  may  be  said  to  be  generically  different;  horse  and  ox  to  be 
specifically  different ;  Exghflyer  and  £Jclipse  to 
Di^moe*"    ^^  ^      ^  numerically  or  individually  different.    It  is 
evident,  however,  that  as  all  genera  and  species, 
except  the  highest  of  the  one  and  the  lowest  of  the  other  may  be 
styled  indifferently  either  genera  or  species,  generic  difference  and 
specific  difference  are  in  general  only  various  expressions  of  the  same 
thing;  and,  accordingly,  the  terms  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous, 
which  apply  properly  only  to  the  correlation  of  genera,  are  usually 
applied  equally  to  the  correlation  of  species. 
^Individual  existences  can  only  be  perfectly  discriminated  in  Per- 
ception, external  or  internal,  and  their  numerical 
LMiivMnai  or  Sin-      differences  are  endless ;  for  of  all  possible  contra- 
dictory  attributes  the  one  or  the  other  mast,  on 
the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded  Middle,  be  considered 
as  helonging  to  each  individual  thing.    On  the  other  hand,  species 
and  genera  may  be  perfectly  discriminated  by  one  or  few  charac- 
ters.   For  example,  man,  is  distinguished  from  every  genus  or 
species  of  animal  by  the  one  character  of  roHonaUty;  triangle,  from 
every  other  class  of  mathematical  figures,  by  the  single  character  of 
trikOerality,    It  is,  therefore,  far  easier  adequately  to  describe  a 
genus  or  species  than  an  individual  existence ;  as  in  the  latter  case, 
we  must  select^  out  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  characters  which  an 
mdividual  comprises,  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  or  those  by 
which  the  thing  may  most  easily  be  recognized."^    But  as  those 
which  we  thus  select  are  only  a  few,  and  are  only  selected  with 
reference  to  our  faculty  of  apprehension  and  our  capacity  of  mem- 
ory, they  always  constitute  only  a  petty,  and  often  not  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  numerical  differences  by  which  the  individuality 
of  the  object  is  determined. 
Having  now  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  Subordination  of 

1  Knv»  Logik^  1 45.— £d.  S  Knif,  Xofft,  §  tf,  p.  IM^  — Ed. 
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concepts  under  Extension,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  observe  that  their 
Coordination  ander  that  quantity  affords  nothing  which  requires 
explanation,  except  what  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph : 

f  VYTTY.  Notions,  in  so  &r  as  they  are  considered  the 
coordinate  species  of  the  same  genus  may 
d^u^^o^u?  ^  ^^^^^^  Conspedea  ;  and  m  so  far  as  Con- 
species  are  considered  to  be  different  but 
not  contradictory,  they  are  properly  called  Discrete  or  Dis- 
junct Notions  (notiones  diacretce  vel  disjunctce).  The  term 
Disparate  (notiones  disparatce)  is  frequently  applied  to  this 
opposition  of  notions,  but  less  properly ;  for  this  ought  to  be 
reserved  to  denote  the  corresponding  opposition  of  notions  in 
the  quantity  of  Comprehension. 

I  conclude  the  consideration  of  concepts,  as  dependent  on  Exten- 
sion, by  a  statement  of  the  two  general  laws,  by  which  both  Sub- 
ordination and  Coordination  of  notions,  under  this  quantity,  are 
regulated. 

f  XL.    The  whole  classification  of  things  by  Genera  and 
Species  is  governed  by  two  laws.     The  one 

JnV;aiuw.^i!^h      o^  *^^^'  ^^«  la^  o^  Homogeneity  (princi^ 
sabordinationandco.      pium  Homogeneitatis)y  is,  —  That  how  dif- 

l^t'^rTtll^X  ^«'«°*  ^^"^^^  inay  l>e  any  two  concepts, 
ed.-TiB^  of  Homoffe-  they  both  Still  Stand  subordinated  under 
neity  and  Hetaroffe-  somc  higher  couccpt;  in  Other  words,  things 
the  most  dissimilar  must,  in  ceitain  re^ipects, 
be  similar.  The  other,  the  law  of  Heterogeneity  (principium 
Heterogeneitatis),  is, — That  every  concept  contains  other  con- 
cepts under  it;  and,  therefore,  when  divided  proximately,  we 
descend  always  to  other  concepts,  but  never  to  individuals ;  in 
other  words,  things  the  most  homogeneous  —  simDar — must, 
in  certain  respects,  be  heterogeneous  —  dissimilar. 

Of  these  two  laws,  the  former,  as  the  principle  which  enables, 

and  in  fact  compels,  us  to  rise  from  species  to 

Explication.  genus,  is  that  which  determines  the  process  of 

GencrificaUon    tnd        7,  .,,       ,  ,     ,       ,  ,  .      .    , 

speciflcation.  Genenlication ;  and  the  latter,  as  the  principle 

which  enables,  and  in  fact  compels,  us  to  find 
always  species  under  a  genus,  is  that  which  regulates  the  process  of 
Specification.  The  second  of  these  laws,  it  is  evident,  is  only  true 
ideally,  only  true  in  theory.    The  infinite  divisibility  of  concepts. 
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like  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space  and  time,  exists  only  in  specula- 
tion.   And  that  it  is  theoretically  valid,  will  be 
Uw  of   Heterog«.      manifest,  if  we  take  two  similar  concepts,  that 
°^      ^     ^  is,  two  concepts  with  a  small  difference :  let  us 

then  clearly  represent  to  ourselves  this  difference, 
and  we  shall  find  that  how  small  soever  it  may  be,  we  can  always 
conceive  it  still  less,  without  being  nothing,  that  is,  we  can  divide  it 
ad  infinitum;  but  as  each  of  these  infinitesimally  diverging  differ- 
ences affords  always  the  condition  of  new  species,  it  is  evident  that 
we  can  never  end,  that  is,  reach  the  individual,  except  per  saltum} 
There  is  another  law,  wliich  Eant  promulgates  in  the  Critique 
of  Pure  MecLSon^  and  which  may  be  called  the  law  of  Logical 
Affinity,  or  the  law  of  Logical  Continuity.    It 
^f  0  Logi        -      j^  ^j^j^  —  That  no  two  coordinate  species  touch 
so  closely  on  each  other,  but  that  we  can  con- 
ceive other  or  others  intermediate.     Thus  man  and  orang-outang^ 
dephant  and  rhinoceros^  are  proximate  species,  but  still  how  great 
is  the  difference  between  them,  and  how  many  species  can  we  not 
imagine  to  ourselves  as  possibly  interjacent? 
This  law  I  have,  however,  thrown  out  of  account,  as  not  univer- 
sally true.    For  it  breaks  down  when  we  apply 
Gnxuds  on  which      j^.  ^^  mathematical  classifications.    Thus  all  an- 
j^j^^  gles  are  either  acute  or  right  or  obtuse.    For 

between  these  three  coordinate  species  or  genera 
no  others  can  possibly  be  interjected,  though  we  may  always  subdi- 
vide each  of  these,  in  various  manners,  into  a  multitude  of  lower 
species.  This  law  is  also  not  true  when  the  coordinate  species  are 
distinguished  by  contradictory  attributes.  There  can  in  these  be 
no  inteijacent  species,  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle.  For 
example: — in  the  Cuvierian  classification  the  genus  animal  is 
divided  into  the  two  species  of  vertebrata  and  invertebrata^  that  is, 
into  animals  with  a  backbone  —  with  a  spinal  marrow ;  and  animals 
without  a  backbone — without  a  spinal  marrow.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  any  intermediate  class?' 

I  Of.  Kntg,  Logikj  9  46  p.  186,  and  pp.  186,        S  Baohmann,  [Logik,  §  61,  pp.  102,  108.— 
]87.  — Ed.  £d.]   [CompareFries,  Lo^,  §21.  — Ed.] 

i  P.  610,  «d.  KnnpnlTTimit,  Cf.  Krug,  Logiky 
p.l3».-£D. 


LECTURE    XII. 

STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.  — OF   THE   PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

L  —  ENNOEMATIC. 

HL  RECIPROCAL  RELATIONS  OP  CONCEPTS. 

B.  QUANTITY  OF  COMPREHENSION. 

Having  now  coDcladed  the  coDsideration  of  the  Reciprocal  Re- 
lation of  Concepts  as  detennined  by  the  quantity 
Eeciprocai  RaUtion      ^f  Extension,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  that  rela- 

of  notions  in  Coonpre*  .  1111  •  ^ 

hension  *^^°  ^  regulated  by  the  counter  quantity  of 

Comprehension.      On  this  take  the  following 
paragraph :  — 

f  XLI.    When  two  or  more  concepts  are  compared  together 

according   to    their    Comprehension,  they 

Par.   XLi.  idmti-      either  coincide  or  they  do  not;  that  is,  they 

oal  uid  Diffmrant  no-  t^  7  '  ^ 

tions.  either  do  or  do  not  comprise  the  same  char- 

acters. KotioDS  are  thus  divided  into  Iden- 
tical and  Different  {conceptu^  iderUici  et  diversi).  The  Iden- 
tical are  either  absolutely  or  relatively  the  same.  Of  notions 
Absolutely  Identical  there  are  actually  none ;  notions  JRekUively 
Identical  are  called,  likewise,  ^Similar  or  Cognate  {notiofies 
similes,  affines,  cognatce) ;  and  if  the  common  attributes,  by 
which  they  are  allied,  be  proximate  and  necessary,  they  are 
called  Reciprocating  or  Convertible  (notiones  reciproccB,  con- 
vertibUes)} 

In  explanation  of  this  paragraph,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  a 
word  in   regard  to  notions  absolutely  Identical.     That  such  are 

1  [Eflser,  Logik^  f  86.] 
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impossible,  \b  manifest.    ^  For,  it  being  assumed  that  such  exist, 
as  absolutely  identical,  they  necessarily  have  no 
Bipikatian.  differences  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished : 

notioDf  bnpoMibie.  ^^^  what  are  indiscernible  can  be  known,  neither 

as  two  concepts,  nor  as  two  identical  concepts ; 
because  we  are,  ex  hi/pothesiy  unable  to  discriminate  the  one  from 
the  other.  They  are,  therefore,  to  us  as  one.  Notions  absolutely 
identical  can  only  be  admitted,  i^  abstracting  6ur  view  altogether 
from  the  concepts,  we  denominate  those  notions  identical^  which 
hare  reference  to  one  and  the  same  object,  and  which  are  conceived 
either  by  different  minds,  or  by  the  same  mind,  but  at  different 
times.  Their  difference  is,  therefore,  one  not  intrinsic  and  neces- 
sary, but  only  extrinsic  and  contingent.  Taken  in  this  sense,  Abso- 
hudy  Identical  notions  will  be  only  a  less  correct  expression  for 
Beciprocating  or  Convertible  notions.''* 

%  XLn.  Considered  under  their  Comprehension,  concepts, 
again,  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  said  to 
rt^of  o^p^'"^  ^®  ®*^^®^  Congruent  or  Agreeing,  inasmuch 
as  they  may  be  connected  in  thought;  or 
Canflictivej  inasmuch  as  they  cannot.  The  confliction  consti- 
tutes the  Opposition  of  notions  {to  avruccur^ou,  oppositio).  This 
is  twofold ;  —  1%  Immediate  or  Contradictor^/  Opposition,  called 
likewise  Heptignance  (to  dvri^racctfs  aimK€ur&aij  d^ri^ao-is,  opposi- 
tio  immediata  sive  contradictoria,  repugnantia) ;  and,  2^,  Me- 
diate or  Contrary  Opposition  (to  hfovrlufi  hnxKwr^ax^  ivavriorrf^ 
oppositio  mediata  vel  contraria).  The  former  emerges  when 
one  concept  abolishes  (toUit),  directly  or  by  simple  negation, 
what  another  establishes  (ponit) ;  the  latter,  when  one  concept 
does  this  not  directly  or  by  simple  negation,  but  through  the 
affirmation  of  something  else.' 

"Identity  is  not  to  be  corfounded  with  Agreement  or  Congru- 
ence, nor  Diversity  with  Confliction.    All  iden- 
Expiication.  tical  conccpts  are,  indeed,  congruent;  but  all 

mmt  *]w  "*  ^*^      congruent  notions  are  not  identical.  Thus  learn- 
Confliction.  *^^  ^^^  Virtue,  beauty  and  riches,  mxignanimity 

and  stature,  are  congruent  notions,  inasmuch  as, 
in  thinking  a  thing,  they  can  easily  be  combined  in  the  notion  we 
iorm  of  it,  although  in  themselves  very  different  n'om  each  other. 

l[Bi«er,l4«i;t,|86,p.79.]  QtTLng, Logik,       S  Cf.  Drobiaoh,  Xoffiik,  p.  17,  f  26 Mg. 
i  87,  and  Anm.  L  ~  £d. 
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In  like  manner,  all  conflictive  notions  are  diverse  or  different  notions, 
for  unless  different,  they  could  not  be  mutually  conflictive ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  all  different  concepts  are  not  conflictive ;  but  those 
only  whose  difference  is  so  great  that  each  involves  the  negation  of 
the  other ;  as,  for  example,  virtue  and  vice,  beauty  and  deformity^ 
foealth  2iud  poverty.  Thus  these  notions  are  by  preeminence,  —  jcot' 
c^X^i/,  —  said  to  be  opposed,  although  it  is  true  that,  in  thinking,  we 
can  oppose,  or  place  in  antithesis,  not  only  different,  but  even  iden- 
tical, concepts," 

"  To  speak  now  of  the  distinction  of  Contradictory  and  Contrary 
Opposition,  or  of  Contradiction  and  Contrariety ; 

Co?tlSXpoIitJr*  —  ^^  *^^»®  ^*^®  former  — Contradiction— if 
exemplified  in  the  opposites, — yeHow,  not  yeL 
low,  walking,  not  walking.  Here  each  notion  is  directly,  immedi^ 
ately,  and  absolutely,  repugnant  to  the  other, —  they  are  reciprocal 
negatives.  This  opposition  is,  therefore,  properly  called  that  of 
Contradiction  or  of  Hepugnance  ;  and  the  opposing  notions  them- 
selves are  contradictory  or  repugnant  notions,  in  a  single  word,  con- 
tradictories.  The  latter,  or  Contrary  Opposition,  is  exemplified  in 
the  opposites,  yellow,  blue,  red,  etc.,  walking,  standing,  lying,  etc.'* 

"In  the  case  of  Contradictory  Opposition,  there  are  only  two 
conflictive  attributes  conceivable ;  and  of  these  one  or  other  must 
be  predicated  of  the  object  thought.  In  the  case  of  Contrary  Oppo- 
sition, on  the  other  hand,  more  than  two  conflictive  characters  are 
possible,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  necessary,  that  if  one  of  these  be 
not  predicated  of  an  object,  any  one  other  must.  Thus,  though  I 
cannot  at  once  sit  and  stand,  and  consequently  sitting  and  standing 
are  attributes  each  severally  incompatible  with  the  other;  yet  I  may 
exist  neither  sitting  nor  standing,  —  I  may  lie ;  but  I  must  either  sit 
or  not  sit,  I  must  either  stand  or  not  stand,  etc.  Such,  in  general, 
are  the  oppositions  of  Contradiction  and  Contrariety.'' 

"  It  is  now  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  their  logical  sig- 
nificance.    Immediate  or  Contradictory  Oppo- 
Logicai  Bignifleance      gj^j^jj  constitutes,  in  Logic,  affirmative  and  neg- 

of  Contradictory  and  .  .  V»         ,       ^  ,-  . 

Contrary  oppoaiuon.  **^^®  notions.  By  the  former  somethmg  is 
posited  or  affirmed  (ponitur,  affirmaiur) ;  by 
the  latter,  something  is  sublated  or  denied  {tollitur,  negatur).  This, 
however,  is  only  done  potentially,  in  so  far  as  concepts  are  viewed 
apart  from  judgments,  for  actual  affirmation  and  actual  negation 
suppose  an  act  oi  judgment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  so  far  as  two 
concepts  afford  the  elements,  and,  if  brought  into  relation,  necessi- 
tate the  formation  of  an  affirmative  or  negative  proposition,  they 
may  be  considered  as  in  themselves  negative  and  affirmative." 
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"Farther,  it  is  evident  that  a  notion  can  only  be  logically  denied 
by  a  contradiction.  For  when  we  abstract  from  the  matter  of  a 
notion,  as  Logic  does,  it  is  impossible  to  know  that  one  concept 
ezdndes  another,  unless  the  one  be  supposed  the  negation  of  the 
other.  Logically  considered,  all  positive  or  affirmative  notions  are 
congruent,  that  is,  they  can,  as  far  as  their  form  is  concerned,  be  all 
conceived  or  thought  together;  but  whether  in  reality  they  can 
coexist — that  cannot  be  decided  by  logical  rules.  If^  therefore, 
we  would,  with  logical  precision  and  certainty,  oppose  things,  we 
must  oppose  them  not  as  contraries  (A  B  C),  but  as  contradicto- 
ries (A  —  not  A  B — not  B  C — not  C).  Hence  it  also  follows, 
that  there  is  no  negation  conceivable  without  the  concomitant  con- 
ception of  an  affirmation ;  for  we  cannot  deny  a  thing  to  exist,  with- 
out having  a  notion  of  the  existence  which  is  denied."  ^ 

There  are  also  certain  other  relations  subsisting  between  notions, 
compared  together  in  reference  to  their  Comprehension. 

T  XLTTT.  Notions,  as  compared  with  each  other  in  respect 
of  their  Comprehension,  are  further  distin- 
■ionotilMi^  itttoto-  guished  into  Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic,  The 
former  are  made  up  of  those  attributes 
which  are  essential,  and,  consequently,  necessary  to  the  object 
of  the  notion :  these  attributes,  severally  considered,  are  called 
EsserUiaUy  or  Internal  Denominations  (owrulj&rjy  essentialia^  de- 
nominationes  intemcBy  intrinsicoe\  and,  conjunctly,  the  Essence 
(ovo-to,  essentia).  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  those 
attributes  which  belong  to  the  object  of  the  notion  only  in  a 
contingent  manner,  or  by  possibility ;  and  which  are,  therefore, 
styled  AccidefitSy  or  Extrinsic  Denominations  {(jviiP^p-qKOTa^ 
accidentia,  denominationes  externce  or  extrinsicce)? 

So  much  for  the  mutual  relations  of  notions  in  reference  to  their 
Comprehension,  when  considered  not  in  the  relations  of  Involution 
and  Coordination. 

Having  thus  given  you  the  distinctions  of  no- 
larointioii  and  Co-  tions,  as  founded  on  their  more  general  relations 
«*^tion  of  Concepts  undLQr  the  quantity  of  Comprehension,  I  now 
ii«,-tiieie  wboUr  Proceed  to  consider  them  under  this  quantity 
»^«eted  by  logicians.  in  their  proximate  relations;  that  is,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Involution  and  the  relation  of  Coordi- 
nation.   These  relations  have  been,  I  may  say,  altogether  neglected 

1  Eing,  Logiky  p.  118—120.  —Ed.  s  Knig,  Zofti:,  §  89.~ Ed. 
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by  logiciaDs;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  they  have  necessarily 
overlooked  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  all 
Henoe  reaMning  in      reasoning ;  for  all  our  reasoning  is  either  from 
lookeTby  logicianl*^      *^®  whole  to  the  parts  and  from  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  in  the  quantity  of  extension,  or  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts  and  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  in  the  quantity 
of  comprehension.    In  each  quantity  there  is  a  deductive,  and  in 
each  quantity  there  is  an  inductive,  inference ;  and  if  the  reasoning 
under  either  of  these  two  quantities  were  to  be  omitted,  it  ought^ 
perhaps,  to  have  been  the  one  which  the  logicians  have  exclusively 
cultivated.    For  the  quantity  of  extension  is  a  creation  of  the  mind 
itself  and  only  created  through,  as  abstracted  from,  the  quantity  of 
comprehension ;  whereas  the  quantity  of  comprehension  is  at  once 
given  in  the  very  nature  of  things.    The  former  quantity  is  thus 
secondary  and  factitious,  the  latter  primary  and  naturaL 
That  logicians  should  have  neglected  the  process  of  reasoning 
which  is  competent  between  the  parts  and  whole 
Bnt  probtbif  con-      ^f  i\^q  quantity  of  comprehension,  is  the  more 
^^  ^  remarkable,  as,  after  Aristotle,  they  have  in  gen- 

eral articulately  distinguished  the  two  quantities 
from  each  other,  and,  after  Aristotle,  many  of  them  have  explicitly 
enounced  the  special  law  on  which  the  logic  of  comprehension  pro- 
ceeds. This  principle  established,  but  not  applied,  is  expressed  in 
the  axiom  —  The  character  of  the  character  is  the  character  of  the 
thing;  or,  The  predicate  of  the  predicate  is  the  predicate  of  the 
subject  {Nbtanotm  eat  nota  ret  ipsius;  Prcedicatum  prcedicati  est 
prcBdiccUum  mbjecti).  This  axiom  is  enounced  by  Aristotle ;  ^  and 
its  application,  I  have  little  doubt,  was  fully  understood  by  him.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  even  possible  to  show  in  detail  that  his  whole  analy- 
sis of  the  syllogism  has  reference  to  both  quantities,  and  that  the 
great  abstruseness  of  his  Prior  Analytics^  the  treatise  in  which  he 
develops  the  general  forms  of  reasoning,  arises  from  this,  —  that  he 
has  endeavored  to  rise  to  formulsa  sufficiently  general  to  express  at 
once  what  was  common  to  both  kinds ; —  an  attempt  so  far  beyond 
the  intelligence  of  subsequent  logicians,  that  they  have  wholly  mis- 
understood and  perverted  his  doctrine.  They  understand  this  doc- 
trine, only  as  applied  to  the  reasoning  in  extensive  quantity;  and  in 
relation  to  this  kind  of  reasoning,  they  have  certainly  made  palpa- 
ble and  easy  what  in  Aristotle  is  abstract  and  difficult.  But  then 
they  did  not  observe  that  Aristotle's  doctrine  applies  to  two  species, 
of  which  they  only  consider  one.    It  was  certainly  proper  to  bring 

1  aiiiv.,o.iii.  — Ed. 
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down  the  Aristotelic  logic  from  its  high  abstraction,  and  to  deliver 
its  rules  in  proximate  application  to  each  of  the  two  several  species 
of  reasoning.  This  would  have  been  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  which 
the  Stagirite  had  given  the  sketch.  But  by  viewing  the  analytic  as 
exdosively  relative  to  the  reasoning  in  extension,  though  they  sim- 
plified the  one-half  of  syllogistic,  they  altogether  abolished  the 
other.  This  mistake — this  partial  conception  of  the  science — is 
common  to  all  logicians,  ancient  and  modem ;  for  in  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  one  has  observed,  that  of  the  quantities  of  comprehension 
and  extension,  each  affords  a  reasoning  proper  to  itself;  and  no  one 
has  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  has  reference  indifferently 
to  both ;  although  some,  I  know,  having  perceived  in  general  that 
we  do  reason  under  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  have  on  that 
fooncled  an  objection  to  all  reasoning  under  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, that  is,  to  the  whole  science  of  Logic  as  at  present  constituted. 
I  have,  in  some  degree,  at  present  spoken  of  matters  which  properly 
find  their  development  in  the  sequel ;  and  I  have  made  this  antici- 
pation, in  order  that  you  should  attend  particularly  to  the  relation 
of  ooncepts,  under  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  as  containing 
and  contained,  inasmuch  as  this  affords  the  foundation  of  one,  and 
that  not  the  least  important,  of  the  two  great  branches,  into  which 
all  reasoning  is  divided. 


f  XLIV.    We  have  seen  that  of  the  two  quantities  of  no- 
tions   each   affords   a    logical  Whole   and 
pm.  xuv.  luTo-      Parts ;  and  that,  by  opposite  errors,  the  one 

iQtlon  and  Coordtaa-  _  ^     <f      rr  ~^ 

tion.  of  these  has,  through  over  inclusion,  been 

called  the  logicaZ ;  whilst  the  other  has, 
through  over  exclusion,  been  called  the  metaphysical.  Thus, 
m  respect  of  their  Comprehension,  no  less  than  of  their  Exten- 
sion, notions  stand  to  each  other  in  a  relation  of  Containing 
and  Contained ;  and  this  relation,  which,  in  the  one  quantity 
(extension)  is  styled  that  of  Subordination^  may  in  the  other 
(comprehension),  for  distinction's  sake,  be  styled  that  of  InvO' 
hition.  Coordination  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied  in  either 
quantity.^ 

In  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  one  notion  is  involved  in 
another,  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  characters, 
which  together  constitute  the  comprehension  of  that  other; 
and  two  notions  are  in  this  quantity  coordinated,  when,  whilst 
neither  comprehends  the  other,  both  are  immediately  compre- 
hended in  the  same  lower  concept. 

1  [Cf.  Drobisch,  Li>gik,  H  22, 28.    Fischer,  Logih,  §  49.] 
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From  what  has  been  formerly  stated,  70a  are  aware  that  the 
qaantity  of  comprehension,  belonging  to  a  no- 
^  tion,  is  the  complement  of  characters  which  it 

contidns  in  it ;  and  that  this  quantity  is  at  its  maximnm  in  an  indi* 
vidual.  Thus  the  notion  of  the  individual  Socrates^  contains  in  it, 
besides  a  multitude  of  others,  the  characters  of  Son  of  Sophronis- 
cu8^  Athenian^  Grreeky  European^  many  animal^  organized  beingy  etc. 
But  these  notions,  these  characters,  are  not  all  equally  proximate 
and  immediate ;  some  are  only  given  in  and  through  others.  Thus 
the  character  Athenian  is  applicable  to  Socrates  only  in  and  through 
that  of  Son  of  SophroniscicSy  —  the  character  of  Oreeky  only  in 
and  through  that  of  Atheniany  —  the  character  of  Europeauy  only 
in  and  through  that  of  Greeky — and  so  forth;  in  other  words,  Soc- 
rates is  an  Athenian  only  as  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  only  a  Greek 
as  an  Athenian,  only  a  European  as  a  Greek,  only  a  man  as  a  Euro- 
pean, only  an  animal  as  a  man,  only  an  organized  being  as  an  ani- 
mal. Those  characters,  therefore,  that  are  given  in  and  through 
others,  stand  to  these  others  in  the  relation  of  parts  to  wholes ;  and 
it  is  only  on  the  principle  —  Part  of  the  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole, 
that  the  remoter  parts  are  the  parts  of  the  primary  whole.  Thus, 
if  we  know  that  the  individual  Socrates  comprehends  the  character 
8on  of  SophroniscuBy  and  that  the  character  son  of  Sophroniscus 
comprehends  the  character  Athenian;  we  are  then  warranted  in 
saying  that  Socrates  comprehends  Athe?iiany  in  other  words,  that 
Socrates  is  an  Athoiian,  The  example  here  taken  is  too  simple  to 
show  in  what  manner  our  notions  are  originally  evolved  out  of  the 
more  complex  into  the  more  simple,  and  that  the  progress  of  science 
is  nothing  more  than  a  progressive  unfolding  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  the  various  elements  comprehended  in  the  characters,  origi- 
nally known  to  us  in  their  vague  or  confused  totality. 

It  is  a  famous  question  among  philosophers,  —  Whether  our 

knowledge  commences  with  the  general  or  with 

Controversy  regard-      ^^lq  individual,  —  whether  children  first  employ 

ing  the  Prinuan  Cogmi-  ^     .  i  t     ^i_  • 

^,^  common,  or  first  employ  proper,  names.    In  this 

controversy,  the  reasoners  have  severally  proved 
the  opposite  opinion  to  be  untenable ;  but  the  question  is  at  once 
solved  by  showing  that  a  third  opinion  is  the  true,  —  viz.,  that  our 
knowledge  commences  with  the  confused  and  complex,  which,  as 
regarded  in  one  point  of  view  or  in  another,  may  easily  be  mistaken 
either  for  the  individual,  or  for  the  general.  The  discussion  of  this 
problem  belongs,  however,  to  Psychology,  not  to  Logic.^  It  is  snfl5- 
cient  to  say  in  general,  that  all  objects  are  presented  to  us  in 

1  See  iMtmu  on  MBtapkifnu^  1.  xzxvi.,  p.  498  Mg.  —Ed. 
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complexity;  that  we  are  at  first  more  stmck  with  the  points  of 
resemblance  than  with  the  points  of  contrast ;  that  the  earliest  no- 
tions, and,  consequently,  the  earliest  terms,  are  those  that  corre- 
spond to  this  synthesis,  while  the  notions  and  the  terms  arising 
from  an  analysis  of  this  synthesis  into  its  parts,  are  of  a  subsequent 
formation.  But  though  it  be  foreign  to  the  province  of  Logic  to 
develop  the  history  of  this  procedure;  yet,  as  this  procedure  is 
natural  to  the  human  mind,  Logic  must  contain  the  form  by  which 
it  is  regulated.  It  must  not  only  enable  us  to  reason  from  the  sim- 
ple and  general  to  the  complex  and  individual ;  it  must,  likewise, 
enable  us  to  reverse  the  process,  and  to  reason  from  the  complex 
aod  individual  to  the  simple  and  the  general.  And  this  it  does  by 
that  relation  of  notions  as  containing  and  contained,  given  in  the 
quantity  of  comprehension.  The  nature  of  this  reasoning  can 
indeed  only  be  shown,  when  we  come  to  treat 
In  Comprehension,  of  syllogism;  at  present,  I  only  request  that 
the  faiToiTing  DotJon  y^^  ^jQ  ^j^^r  in  mind  the  relations  of  Involu- 
tbe  invTvL^tbe  more  *^^^  ^^^  Coordination,  in  which  notions  stand 
ample.  to  each  other  in  the  whole  or  quantity  of  com- 

prehension. In  this  quantity  the  involving  no- 
tion or  whole  is  the  more  complex  notion ;  the  involved  notion  or 
part  is  the  more  simple.  Thus  pigeon  as  comprehending  bird^ 
bird  as  compTehending /eatheredy /ecUhered  as  comprehending  warm- 
Uoodedy  vsam^-Uooded  as  comprehending  Jieart  with  four  cavities^ 
heart  with  four  cavities  as  comprehending  breathing  with  lungSy  are 
severally  to  each  other  as  notions  involving  and  involved.  Again, 
notions,  in  the  whole  of  comprehension,  are  coordinated  when  they 
stand  together  as  constituting  parts  of  the  no- 
prehenri**"*"  "  **""  *^^"  ^°  which  they  are  both  immediately  com- 
prehended. Thus  the  characters  oviparous  and 
warm-blooded^  heart  loith  four  cavities^  and  breathing  by  lungs^  as 
all  immediately  contributing  to  make  up  the  comprehension  of  the 
notion  bird^  are,  in  this  respect,  severally  considered  as  its  coordi- 
nate parts.  These  characters  are  not  relative  and  correlative  —  not 
containing  and  contained.  For  we  have  oviparous  animals  which 
are  not  warm-blooded,  and  warm-blooded  animals  which  are  not 
oviparous.  Again,  it  is  true,  I  believe,  that  all  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals have  hearts  with  four  cavities  (two  auricles  and  two  ventricles), 
and  that  all  animals  with  such  heai^ts  breathe  by  lungs  and  not  by 
gills.  But  then,  in  this  case,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  the 
fi^  of  these  characters  comprehends  the  second,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond comprehends  the  third.  For  we  should  be  equally  entitled  to 
assert,  that  all  animals  breathing  by  lungs  possessed  hearts  of  four 
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cavities,  and  that  all  animals  with  such  hearts  are  warm-blooded. 
They  are  thus  thought  as  mutually  the  conditions  of  each  other ; 
and  whilst  we  may  not  know  their  reciprocal  dependence,  they  are, 
however,  conceived  by  us,  as  on  an  equal  footing  of  coordination. 
(This  at  least  is  true  of  the  two  attributes  heart  with  four  cavities 
and  breaihing  by  lungs;  for  these  must  be  viewed  as  coordinate ; 
but,  taken  together,  they  may  be  viewed  as  jointly  necessitating 
the  attribute  of  warm-bloodedy  and,  therefore,  may  be  viewed  as 
comprehending  it.)     On  this  I  give  you  the  following  paragraph. 

f  XLY.    Notions  coordinated  in  the  whole  of  comprehen- 
sion, are,  in  respect  of  the  discriminating 
Par.  xiiv.  ooSrdi-      charactCFS,  different  without  any  similarity. 

BAtion  of  notions  in  >/  »/ 

oompreheuion.  They  are  thus,  pro  tantOy  absolutely  differ- 

ent; and,  accordingly,  in  propriety  are  called 
Disparate  Notions  (notiones  disparatoi).  On  the  other  hand, 
notions  coordinated  in  the  quantity  or  whole  of  extension,  are, 
in  reference  to  the  objects  by  them  discriminated,  different  (or 
diverse) ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  always  a  common 
attribute  or  attributes  in  which  they  are  alike.  Thus  they  are 
only  relatively  different  (or  diverse)  ;  and,  in  logical  language, 
are  properly  called  Disjunct  or  Discrete  Notions  {notiones^  dts- 
junctCBj  discretes)} 

1  [DroblMb,  Logik,  H  28,  SL   Cf.  Fisclier,  Logik^  f  48  •!  teg.] 


LECTURE    XIII, 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.— OF  THE   PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

n.-APOPHANTIC,  OR  THE    DOCTRINE  OF  JXH>GMENTS. 

JUDGMENTS.  — THEIR  NATURE  AND  DIVISIONS. 

Having  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Concepts,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Judgments.     Concepts  and  Judgments,  as  I 
originally  stated,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  the 
^Mtrine  of  Judg-      results  of  diiferent  operations,  for  every  concept, 
as  the  product  of  some  preceding  act  of  Com- 
parison, is  in  &ct  a  judgment  fixed  and  ratified  in  a  sign.    But  in 
consequence  of  this  acquired  permanence,  concepts  afford  the  great 
means  for  all  subsequent  comparisons  and  judgments,  and  as  this 
now  forms  their  principal  relation,  it  behoved,  for  convenience, 
throwing  out  of  view  their  original  genealogy,  to  consider  Notions 
as  the  first  product  of  the  Understanding,  and  as  the  conditions  or 
elements  of  the  second.    A  concept  may  be  viewed  as  an  implicit 
or  undeveloped  judgment;  a  judgment  as  an  explicit  or  developed 
concept.    But  we  must  now  descend  to  articulate  statements. 

T  XL VI.    To  Judge  (xptWtv,*  judicare)  is  to  recognize  the 
relation  of  congruence  or  of  confliction,  in 
^[_^,y^^  *      which  two  concepts,  two  individual  things, 

or  a  concept  and  an  individual,  compared 
together,  stand  to  each  other.  This  recognition,  considered  as 
an  internal  consciousness,  is  called  a  Judgment  (Aoyos  dTro^i^ir- 
Ko^  judicium) ;  considered  as  expressed  in  language,  it  is  called 
a  Proposition  or  Predication  (dTro^iuTis,  vpvraxn^^  SuurnjfjLOy 

^Tbevetb  icp[y€iy,  to  judge,  and  stiU  more  «  [Arirtotle  qms  the  term  vpSrcurts  merelj 

•■•  wbitaiitlve,  icplais,  judgment^  are  rarely  for  the  premise  of  a  sylloj^isin,  especially  the 

*^  Vthe  Greeks  —  (never  by  Aristotle)—  major  (he  has  no  other  word  for  premise); 

*  ^•chnical  terms  of  Logic  or  Psychology.  whereas  iir^orrw  be  employs  always  for  an 
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propositio,  prcedicaUo,  pronunciatutrij  enunciation  effatumypro^ 
fatuni^  axioma)} 

As  a  judgment  supposes  a  relation,  it  necessarily  implies  a  plural- 
ity of  thoughts,  but  conversely  a  plurality  of 
Explication,— what  t-houghts  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  judgment, 
^^^mp  e  nag-  ^^^^  thoughts  whose  succcssiou  is  determined 
by  the  mere  laws  of  Association,  are,  though 
manifested  in  plurality,  in  relation,  and,  consequently,  in  connection, 
not,  however,  so  related  and  so  connected  as  to  constitute  a  judg- 
ment. The  thoughts  water^  irouy  and  rusting^  may  follow  each 
other  in  the  mental  train ;  they  may  even  be  viewed  together  in  a 
simultaneous  act  of  consciousness,  and  this  without  our  considering 
them  in  an  act  of  Comparison,  and  without,  therefore,  conjoining 
or  disjoining  them  in  an  act  of  judgment.  But  when  two  or  more 
thoughts  are  given  in  consciousness,  there  is  in  general  an  endeavor 
on  our  part  to  discover  in  them,  and  to  develop  a  relation  of  con- 
gruence or  of  confliction ;  that  is,  we  endeavor  to  find  out  whether 
these  thoughts  will  or  will  not  coincide  —  may  or  may  not  be 
blended  into  one.  If  they  coincide,  we  judge,  we  enounce,  their 
congruence  or  compatibility;  if  they  do  not  coincide,  we  judge,  we 
enounce,  their  confliction  or  incompatibility.  Thus,  if  we  compare 
the  thoughts  —  water,  iron,  and  rusting,  —  find  them  congruent, 
and  connect  them  into  a  single  thought,  thus — water  rusts  iron^  — 
in  that  case  we  form  a  Judgment.^ 

But  if  two  notions  be  judged  congruent,  in  other  words,  be  con- 
ceived as  one,  this  their  unity  can  only  be  real- 
Condition     under      j^ed  in  consciousness,  inasmuch  as  one  of  these 

wliich  notions  are  con-  ,.  .       .  ,  ^^  'v    ^  j   j. 

Bidered  conffruent.  notions  IS  Viewed  as  an  attnbute  or  determma- 

tion  of  the  other.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  think  as  one  two  attributes,  that  is,  two  things 
viewed  as  determining,  and  yet  neither  determining  or  qualifying 
the  other ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  two  subjects,  that  is,  two  things 
thought  as  determined,  and  yet  neither  of  them  determined  or  qual- 
ified by  the  other.  For  example,  we  cannot  think  the  two  attri- 
butes electrical  and  polar  as  a  single  notion,  unless  we  convert  the 
one  of  these  attributes  into  a  subject  to  be  determined  or  qualified  by 
the  other :  but  if  we  do,  —  if  we  say,  what  is  electrical  is  polar,  we 
at  once  reduce  the  duality  to  unity,  —  we  judge  thsit  polar  is  one  of 

enunciation  considered  not  as  merely  syllo-  I.  p.  868-    Organon  Paeii,  pp.  92, 127, 240  «<  nq,, 

gistic.    See  Ammoniufi,  In  De  Interpret.^  f.  4  a.  416,  417.] 

Gr.  p.  4.  Lat.  Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logiea^  F.  1  By  Stoics  and  Ramists. 

ii  c.  L  p.  69.   Wait2,  Comnuntanus  m  Orgonon,  2  C£  Krug,  Logik^  $  61.  Anm.  i.  p.  149, 1£0. 
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the  constituent  characters  of  the  notion  dectricaly  or  that  what  is 
electrical  is  contained  under  the  class  of  things  marked  out  by  the 
common  character  of  polarity.  In  like  manner,  we  cannot  think 
the  two  subjects  iron  and  mineral  as  a  single  notion,  unless  we  con- 
vert the  one  of  the  subjects  into  an  attribute  by  which  the  other  is 
determined  or  qualified  ;  but  if  we  do, — if  we  say,  iron  is  a  min- 
eral^ we  again  reduce  the  duality  to  unity ;  we  judge  that  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  subject  iron  is,  that  it  is  a  mineral^  or  that  iron  is 
contained  under  the  class  of  things  marked  out  by  the  common 
character  of  mineral. 
From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  a  judgment 
must  contain  and  express  three  notions,  which, 
eoBttb^'notioiis.  howcver,  as  mutually  relative,  constitute  an  indi- 
visible act  of  thought.  It  must  contain,  1®,  The 
Botion  of  something  to  be  determined ;  2**,  The  notion  of  some- 
thing by  which  another  is  determined ;  and,  3®,  A  notion  of  the 
rebtion  of  determination  between  the  two.  This  will  prepare  you 
to  understand  the  following  paragraph. 

Y  XLVn.    That  which,  in  the  act  of  Judging,  we  think  as 
the  determined  or  qualified  notion,  is  tech- 
Par.  xiiViL    Sub.      nically  called  the  Subject  (^ttokci/acvw,  ayb- 
oo^puu."  ***  jectum)  ;  that  which  we  think  as  the  deter- 

mining or  qualifying  notion,  the  Predicate 
{Konfyopovfitvwj  prcediccUum) ;  and  the  relation  of  determina- 
tion, recognized  as  subsisting  between  the  subject  and  the  pred- 
icate, is  called  the  Copula.  By  Aristotle,  the  predicate  includes 
the  copula ;  ^  and,  from  a  hint  by  him,  the  latter  has,  by  subse- 
quent Greek  logicians,  been  styled  the  Appredicate  (irpoa-Karrf- 
yopovfuirovy  apprcedicatum),*  The  Subject  and  Predicate  of  a 
proposition  are,  after  Aristotle,  together  called  its  Terms  or 
Extremes  *  (opot  oKpa  Tr^para,  termini) ;  as  a  proposition  is  by 
him  sometimes  called  an  Interval  (BtMmjfjM)^^  being,  as  it  were, 
a  line  stretched  out  between  the  extremes  or  terms.  Wo  may, 
therefore,  articulately  define  a  judgment  or  proposition  to  be 
the  product  of  that  act  in  which  we  pronounce,  that,  of  two 


J  8m  De  Liurp.,  c  8,  where  the  pv/My  or  *<>  ««<>*•  the  predicate  of  a  propodtlon,  see 

Teib,  inelndea   the    predicate   and    copula  Ammonina,  on  D«  Interp.,  p.  110,  b.  ed.  Aid. 

united.  — Ed.  Tenet,  1546.    See  below,  p.  162.  —  Ed.    [For 

S  See  De  huerpretati4nuy  o.  10,  f  4.  ^Otom  the  origin  of  thia  diatinetion  see  Blemmidas 

^  Ti  Urt  tpirw  wfnMrKwnryopTrraij^tJi  (after  Arlrtotle),  Logiea,p.  186.] 

eipfCHlon  to  which  may  be  traced  the  echo-  8  AmmL  PHor,^  1. 1, 4.  —  Ed. 

|«tieditttoctioD  between  MooMfi  and  f€rtt><uf-  «  ^^.  iVior.,  1. 16, 16»  25.  -  Ed. 
**"■*■'    For  the  term  wpoaKanfyopoofurop 
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Dotions  thought  as  subject  and  as  predicate,  the  one  does  or 
does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  other,  either  in  the  quantity 
of  Extension,  or  in  the  quantity  of  Comprehension. 

Thus  in  the  proposition,  iron  is  maffnetic^  we  have  iron  for  the 
Subject,  magnetic  for  the  Predicate,  and  the 
substantive  verb  is  for  the  Copula.  In  regard  to 
this  last,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  ^  It  is  not  always  the 
case,  that  in  propositions  the  copula  is  expressed  by  the  substantive 
verb  18  or  estj  and  that  the  copula  and  predicate  stand  as  distinct 
words.  In  adjective  verbs  the  copula  and  predicate  co&lesce,  as  in 
the  proposition,  the  svn  shines^  sol  lucet^  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
sun  is  shining^  sol  est  litcens.  In  existential  propositions,  that  is, 
those  in  which  mere  existence  is  predicated,  the  same  holds  good. 
For  when  I  say  I  am^  Ego  sum^  the  am  or  sum  has  here  a  far 
higher  and  more  emphatic  import  than  that  of  the  mere  copula  or 
link  of  connection.  For  it  expresses,  lam  existing, Ego  sum  exist- 
ens.  It  might  seem  that,  in  negative  propositions,  when  the  copula 
is  affected  by  the  negative  particle,  it  is  converted  into  a  non- 
copula.  But  if  we  take  the  word  copula  in  a  wider  meaning,  for 
that  through  which  the  subject  and  predicate  are  connected  in  a 
mutual  relation,  it  will  apply  not  only  to  affirmative  but  to  negative, 
not  only  to  categorical  but  to  hypothetical  and  disjunctive,  proposi- 
tions."^ I  may  notice  that  propositions  with  the  subject,  predicate, 
and  copula,  all  three  articulately  expressed,  have 
Third  AOjaoent!'  heeu  Called  by  the  schoolmen  those  of  the  third 

Of^acent  {propositiones  tertii  adJacerUiSy  or  tertii 
ac(}ecti)j  inasmuch  as  they  manifestly  contain  three  parts.    This  is 
a  barbarous  expression  for  what  the  Greeks,  after  Aristotle,  called 
trporcurci?  €k  rpCrov  (fort)  KarrjyopovfjLwov,     For  the  same  reason,  prop- 
ositions with  the  copula  and  predicate  in  one,  were  called  those 
of  the  second  adjacent.* 
"  What  has  now  been  said  will  enable  you  to  perceive  how  far 
concepts  and  judgments  coincide,  and  how-  far 
CoDoepte  mnd  judg-      ^^^y  ^iff^^    Q^  ^^^  ^^^  jj^^^^  ^^y  coincide  in  the 

ooineMe  and  diflfer.  following  respects :  lu  the  first  place,  the  concept 

and  the  judgment  are  both  products ;  the  one  the 
product  of  a  remote,  the  other  the  product  of  an  immediate,  act  of 
comparison.  In  the  second  place,  in  both,  an  object  is  determined 
by  a  character  or  attribute.    Finally,  in  the  third  place,  in  both, 

1  Kragf  Logik^  |  62;  Anm.,  II.,  pp.  158-4.—     Schaize,  LogH^  p.  74;  Crakanthorpe,  Logiea^ 
—  £d.    [Compare  Bachmann,  Lo'^ik,  p.  127;     pp.  160, 167.] 

s  See  above,  p.  181,  note  2.  —  Ed. 
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things  relatively  different  in  existence  are  reduced  to  a  relative 
identity  in  the  unity  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  they  differ  in 
the  following  respects :  In  the  first  place,  the  determination  of  an 
object  hy  an  attribute  is  far  more  express  in  the  judgment 
than  in  the  concept ;  for  in  the  one  it  is  developed,  in  the  other, 
only  implied.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  concept  the  unity  of 
thought  is  founded  only  on  a  similarity  of  quality;  in  the  judgment, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  founded  on  a  similarity  of  relation.  For  in 
the  notion,  an  object  and  its  characters  can  only  be  conceived  as 
one,  inasmuch  as  they  are  congruent  and  not  confiictive,  for  thus 
only  can  they  be  united  into  one  total  concept.  But,  in  the  judg- 
ment, as  a  subject  and  predicate  are  not  necessarily  thought  under  a 
amilarity  of  quality,  the  judgment  can  comprehend  not  only  con- 
gment,  but  likewise  confiictive,  and  even  contradictory,  notions ;  for 
two  concepts  which  are  compared  together  can  be  recognized  as 
standing  in  the  relation  either  of  congruence  or  of  repugnance. 
Snch  is  the  sameness,  and  such  is  the  diversity,  of  concept  and 
judgment."^ 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  judgment  or  proposition  consists  of 

three  parts  or  correlative  notions, — the  notion  of  a  subject,  the 

notion  of  a  predicate,  and  the  notion  of  the  mutual  relation  of  these 

as  determined  and  determining. 

Judgments  may,  I  think,  be  primarily  divided  in  two  ways,  —  the 

divisions  being  determined  by  the  general  de- 

dhid^"*"***"'  ^^      pendencies  in  which  their  component  parts  stand 

to  each   other,  —  and  the    classes  afforded  by 

these  divisions,  when  again  considered,  without  distinction,  in  the 

different  points  of  view  given  by  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation, 

will  exhaust  all  the  possible  forms  in  which  judgments  are  manifested. 

5  XL  V  111.  The  first  great  distinction  of  Judgments  is  taken 

from  the  relation  of  Subject  and  Predicate, 

Par.  xLvm.  Pir»t      as  rcciprocally  whole  and  part.     If  the  Sub- 

mluut^  Comprehend      j®^*  ^^  determined  notion  be  viewed  as  the 

■tTo  Mid  Extensive.         Containing  whole,  we  have  an  Intensive  or 

Comprehensive  proposition ;  if  the  Predicate 

or  determining  notion  be  viewed  as  the  containing  whole,  we 

have  an  Extensive  proposition. 

This  distinction  of  propositions  is  founded  on  the  distinction  of 
the  two  quantities  of  concepts,  —  their  Comprehension  and  their 

1  Eaaer,  /-ogik,  >  66,  p.  111. 
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Extension.     The  relation  of  subject   and  predicate  is  contained 

within  that  of  whole  and  part,  for  we  can  always 

Expiioation,— thte      view  either  the  determining  or  the  determined 

diitinetioa     fbaoded      motion  as  the  whole  which  contains  the  other. 

(Ml  th6  Coinprehension 

andExteiuioDofCoii.      ^he  whole,  however,  which  the  subject  consti- 
eepto.  tutes,  and  the  whole  which  the  predicate  consti- 

tutes, are  different,  —  being  severally  determined 
by  the  opposite  quantities  of  comprehension  and  of  extension  ;  and 
as  subject  and  predicate  necessarily  stand  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
lation of  these  inverse  quantities,  it  is  manifestly  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, in  so  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  whether  we  view 
the  subject  as  the  whole  of  comprehension,  which  contains  the  pre- 
dicate, or  the  predicate  as  the  whole  of  extension,  which  contains 
the  subject.  In  point  of  fact,  in  single  propositions  it  is  rarely  ap- 
parent which  of  the  two  wholes  is  meant ;  for  the  copula  19,  esty 
etc.,  equally  denotes  the  one  form  of  the  relation  as  the  other. 
Thus,  in  the  proposition  man  is  two^egged^  —  the  copula  here  is 
convertible  with  compreJienda  or  contains  in  it^  for  the  proposition 
means,  man  contains  in  it  two  legged;  that  is,  the  subject  many  as  an 
intensive  whole  or  complex  notion,  comprehends  as  a  part  the 
predicate  two4egged.  Again,  in  the  proposition  man  is  a  bipedy  tho 
copula  corresponds  to  contained  undety  for  this  proposition  is  tanta- 
mount to  man  is  contained  under  bipedy  —  that  is,  the  predicate 
hipedy  as  an  extensive  whole  or  class,  contains  under  it  as  a  part  the 
subject  m^an.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  of  the  two  propositions 
unambiguously  shows  whether  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  of  an  intensive 
or  of  an  extensive  purport ;  nor  in  a  single  proposition  is  this  of  any 
moment.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  one  form  of  expression 
is  better  accommodated  to  express  the  one  kind  of  proposition,  the 
other  better  accommodated  to  express  the  other.  It  is  only  when 
propositions  are  connected  into  syllogism,  that  it  becomes  evident 
whether  the  subject  or  the  predicate  be  the  whole  in  or  under 
which  the  other  is  contained;  and  it  is  only  as  thus  constituting 
two  different,  two  contrasted,  forms  of  reasoning,  —  forms  the  most 
general,  as  under  each  of  these  every  other  is  included,  —  that  the 
distinction  becomes  necessary  in  regard  to  concepts  and  proposi- 
tions. The  distinction  of  propositions  into  Extensive  and  Inten- 
sive, it  is  needless  to  say,  is,  therefore,  likewise  the  most  general ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  only  in  subordination  to  this  distinction  that 
the  other  distinctions,  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  are  valid. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  Judgments,  and  com- 
mence with  the  following  paragraph : 
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%  YTJY.  The  second  division  of  Judgments  is  founded  on 

the  different  mode  in  which  the  relation  of 

pw.  xux.  seowid      determination  may  subsist  between  the  sub- 

dlTisloii     of      Juag^  • 

nenu.  -  oatacorioai  ject  aud  predicate  of  a  proposition.  This 
«do«ditioiu.i^-the  relation  is  either  Simple  or  Conditional 
di7i4ed  Into  Hypo.  (proposiHo  Simplex^  propositio  conditionr 
^^^J^^**"""*"  alis).  On  the  former  alternatire,  the  prop- 
osition  is  called  Categorical;^  on  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  the  condition  lies  either  in  the  subject  or  in  the 
predicate,  or  in  both  the  subject  and  predicate,  there  are  three 
species  of  proposition.  In  the  first  case,  the  proposition  is 
Eypotheticaly  in  the  second,  Disjunctive^  in  the  third  DUem- 
matic  or  JBypothetico-disjunctive.^ 

I  shall  consider  these  in  their  order ;   and,  first,  of  Categorical 
propositions.     But  here  it  is  proper,  before  pro- 
ExpUeitioo,i.CBte-      cccding  to  cxpouud  what  is  designated  by  the 
The  term  «ai«    ieai  term  cotegoricol^  to  commencc  with  an  explana- 

tion of  the  term  itself.  This  word,  as  far  as  now 
known,  was  first  employed  by  Aristotle  in  a  logical  signification.  I 
have  already  explained  the  meaning  of  the  term  category;^  but  you 
are  not  to  suppose  that  categorical  has  any  reference  to  the  ten 
summa  genera  of  the  Stagirite.  By  Aristotle  the  term  Karrjyopuco^ 
is  frequently  employed,  more  especially  in  the  books  of  the  Prior 
Analytics^  —  and  in  these  books  alone  it  occurs,  if  I  am  correct  in 
my  estimate,  eighty-seven  times.  Now  you  will 
ite  dgniflcation  as      observe,  that  in  no  single  instance  is  this  word 

Med  bj  Arfctotle.  ,.,,..         ,  .. 

applied  by  Aristotle,  except  m  one  unambiguous 
signification,  that  is,  the  signification  of  affirmative  /  and  it  is  thus 
by  him  used  as  a  term  convertible  with  icaTo<^Tucos,  and  as  opposed 
to  the  two  sjmonyms  of  negation  he  indifferently  employs,  —  airwf>ar 
TMcos  and  <7T6/>7ruc6s.*  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Its  neaniDg  in  the  ^ord  in  Aristotelic  usage.  Now  you  will  ob- 
pio.  ^  ^^      serve,  that  it  obtained  a  totally  different  mean- 

ing in  the  writings  of  his  disciples.  This  new 
meaning  it  probably  obtained  from  Theophrastus,  the  immediate 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  for  by  him  and  Eudemus  we  know  that  it  was 
80  employed ;  —  and  in  this  new  meaning  it  was  exclusively  applied 

1  [Catef^orical  had  better  be  called  AbMbtu^        t  Cf.  Krng,  Lmsik,  h  57.  —  Ed.    piocentoiis, 

tt  ii  duDe  by  Oaiseendi,  Logiea^  p.  287,  ed.  loe,  eit. ;  Schaize,  Lo^ik^  $§  46, 62,  60--69.] 
Oxoo;  or  Ptr/eet,  as  bj  Mocenicns,  who  has        8  See  above,  p.  139.— Ed. 
■Iso  JUaoluu.  See  ConUmpUaionu  PenpiUetietBt        4  Compare  Discussions^  p.  162.  —  Ed. 
il-  c.  2,  p.  89  «<  a«qj\ 
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by  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  ezpoBitors  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
in  fact,  by  all  Bubseqnent  logicians  without  exception.  In  this 
second  signification,  the  term  categorical^  as  applied  to  a  proposi- 
tion, denotes  a  judgment  in  which  the  predicate  is  simply  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  subject,  and  in  contradistinction  to  those  proposi- 
tions which  have  been  called  ht/pothetical  and  disjunctive.  In  this 
change  of  signification  there  is  nothing  very  re- 
Thto  diflbrenea  of  markable.  But  it  is  a  singular  circumstance 
erto  obMrrmi"  "  *^*^  though  the  Aristotelio  employment  of  the 
word  be  in  every  instance  altogether  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous, no  one,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  should  ever 
have  made  the  observation,  that  the  word  was  used  in  two  difierent 
meanings;  and  that  in  the  one  meaning  it  was  used  exclusively  by 
Aristotle,  and  in  the  other  exclusively  by  all  other  logicians.  I  find, 
indeed,  that  the  Greek  commentators  on  the  Organon  do,  in  refer- 
ence to  particular  passages,  sometimes  state,  that  xanT/opcm  is  there 
used  by  Aristotle  in  the  signification  of  affirmative  ;  but,  in  so  ^ 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  one  has  made  the  general  ob- 
servation, that  the  word  was  never  applied  by  Aristotle  in  the  sense 
in  which  alone  it  was  understood  by  all  other  logical  writers.  So 
much  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  categorical;  as  now  employed 
for  simple  or  absoliUe^  and  as  opposed  to  conditioncUy  it  is  used  in  a 
sense  different  from  its  original  and  Aristotelic  meaning. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  Categorical  Judgment  itself,  it  is 
necessary  to  sny  almost  nothing.    For,  as  this 
Ja  J^ment ****^      judgment  is  that  in  which  the  two  terms  stand 
to  each  other  simply  in   that  relation  which 
every  judgment  implies,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  extrinsic  conditions, 
it  is  evident,  that  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  essential  nature 
of  judgment  in  general,  affords  all  that  can  be  said  of  categorical 
judgments  in  particular.    A  categorical  proposition  is  expressed  in 
the  following  formulaB  — ^A  is  B,  or,  A  is  not  B.    I  proceed,  therefore, 
to  the  genus  of  propositions  as  opposed  to  categorical,  —  viz.,  the 
Conditional,  —  Conditioned.     This  genus,  as  stated  in  the  para- 
graph, comprises  two  species,  according  as  the 
n.  —  ConditioDAi      condition  lies  more  proximately  in  the  subject, 
^m^^tt^seJ^teT      ^^  "*  *^®  predicate,  to  which  is  to  be  added, 
either  as  a  third  species  or  as  a  compound  of 
these  two,  those  propositions  in  which  there  is  a  twofold  condition, 
the  one  belonging  to  the  subject,  the  other  to  the  predicate.     The 
first  of  these,  as  stated,  forms  the  class  Hypothetical,  the  second 
that  of  Disjunctive,  the  third  that  of  Dilemmatic,  propositions.     I 
may  notice,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in 
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the  language  of  logioians  in  regard  to  the  terms  Conditional  and 

JSypotJietical,    You  are  aware  that  conditionalisy 

YariatioiM  in  regard      in  Latin,  is  commonly  applied  as  a  translation  of 

IZ^^:^     *™**''«^  i°  ^"^^^  "><*  ^y  BoethiuB,  who  was 
tadihpotketkaL  ^^^  ^^^  among  the  Latins  who  elaborated  the 

logical  doctrine  of  hypotheticals,  the  two  terms 
are  used  convertibly  with  each  other.^  By  many  of  the  Schoolmen, 
however,  the  term  hj/potheticcU  (h^potheticus)  was  used  to  denote 
the  genus,  and  the  term  conditional^  to  denote  the  species,  and  from 
them  this  nomenclature  has  passed  into  many  of  the  more  modem 
compends  of  logic,  —  and,  among  others,  into  those  of  Aldrich  and 
Whately.  This  latter  usage  is  wrong.  If  either  term  is  to  be  used 
in  subordination  to  the  other,  conditional^  as  the  more  extensive 
term,  ought  to  be  applied  to  designate  the  genus ;  and  so  it  has  ac- 
cordingly been  employed  by  the  best  logicians.  But  to  pass  from 
words  to  things. 
I  said  that  Hypothetical  propositions  are  those  in  which  the  con- 
dition qualifying  the  relation  between  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  lies  proximately  in  the  subject. 
In  the  proposition,  B  is  A,  the  subject  B  is  unconditionally  thought 
to  exist,  and  it  thus  constitutes  a  categorical  proposition.  But  if 
we  think  the  subject  B  existing  only  conditionally,  and  under  this 
conditional  existence  enunciate  the  judgment,  we  shall  have  the 
bypothetical  proposition  —  If^  »«,  A  t«,  —  or,  in  a  concrete  exam- 
ple —  Rainy  weather  is  wet  weather^  is  a  categorical  proposition,  — 
If  it  rainSf  it  wiU  be  wet^  is  a  hypothetical.  In  a  hypothetical  prop- 
osition the  objects  thought  stand  in  such  a  mutual  relation,  that 
the  one  can  only  be  thought  in  so  far  as  the  other  is  thought ;  in 
other  words,  if  we  think  the  one,  we  must  necessarily  think  the 
other.  They  thus  stand  in  the  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent. 
For  a  reason  is  that  which,  being  affirmed,  necessarily  entails  the 
affirmation  of  something  else ;  a  consequent  is  that  which  is  only 
affirmed,  inasmuch  as  something  previous  is  affirmed.  The  relation 
between  reason  and  consequent  is  necessary.  For  a  reason  followed 
by  nothmg,  would  not  be  the  reason  of  anything,  and  a  consequent 
which  did  not  proceed  from  a  reason,  would  not  be  the  consequent 
of  anything.  An  hypothetical  proposition  must,  therefore,  contain 
a  reason  and  its  consequent,  and  it  thus  presents  the  appearance  of 
two  members  or  clauses.  The  first  clause — that  which  contains 
the  reason  —  is  called  the  Antecedent^  also  the  Heasony  the  Condi' 


1  Compare  Disamimu^  p.  160.    For  Boethinf,  see  his  treetise  Jk  SyOogismo  ^/poUkttUo^Jj, 
L-£d. 
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tiofij  or  the  Sypothesia  {hypotheHs^  conditio^  ratxo^  antecedetis,  — 
t.  e^  membrum  sive  propoaitio) ;  the  second,  which  contains  the  con- 
sequent necessitated  by  this  ground,  is  called  the  ConsequetUy  also 
the  Thesis  (consequenSj  thesis^  rationatumj  conditionatum).  The 
relation  between  the  two  clauses  is  called  the  Consequence  {canse- 
qtiefUia)^  and  is  expressed  by  the  particles  \f  on  the  one  hand,  and 
theny  sOy  therefore^  etc.,  on  the  other,  which  are,  therefore,  called  the 
Consecutive  particles  (particulce  consecutive)}  These  are  frequently, 
however,  not  formally  expressed. 
''  This  consequence  (if  is  —  then  is)  is  the  copula  in  hypothetical 
propositions:  for  through  it  the  concepts  are 

A  hypothetical  JudK-        T  i.^ .        ' ,  ^  i  -  . 

ment  not  compcite.  bi^ought  together,  SO  as  to  make  up,  m  conscious- 
ness, but  a  single  act  of  thought ;  consequently, 
in  it  lies  that  synthesis,  that  connection,  which  constitutes  the  hypo- 
thetical judgment.  Although,  therefore,  a  hjrpothetical  judgment 
appear  double,  and  may  be  cut  into  two  different  judgments,  it  is 
nevertheless  not  a  composite  judgment.  For  it  is  realized  through 
a  simple  act  of  thought,  in  which  if  and  then,  the  antecedent  and 
the  consequent,  are  thought  at  once  and  as  inseparable.  The  prop- 
osition, if  B  iSy  then  A  w,  is  tantamount  to  the  proposition,  A  is 
throygh  B.  But  this  is  as  simple  an  act  as  if  we  categorically 
judged  B  is  A,  that  is,  B  t«  under  A.  Of  these  two,  neither  the 
one  —  If  the  sun  shines^  nor  the  other  —  then  it  is  day  —  if  thought 
apait  from  the  other,  will  constitute  a  judgment,  but  only  the  two  in 
conjunction.  But  if  we  think — The  sun  shines,  and  it  is  day^ 
each  by  itself,  then  the  whole  connection  between  the  two  thoughts 
is  abolished,  and  we  have  nothing  more  than  two  isolated  categori- 
cal judgments.  The  relatives  (/"and  then,  in  which  the  logical  syn- 
thesis lies,  constitute  thus  an  act  one  and  indivisible." 
^  For  the  same  reason,  a  Hypothetical  judgment  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  a  Categorical.  For  the  thought, 
aCat^ricT^'**"*''  A  is  through  B,  is  wholly  different  from  the 
thought,  A  is  in  B.  The  judgment  —  If  God 
is  righteous^  then  toiU  the  wicked  be  punished^  and  the  judg- 
ment —  A  righteous  God  punishes  the  wickedy  are  very  different, 
although  the  matter  of  thought  is  the  same.  In  the  former  judg- 
ment, the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  viewed  as  a  consequent  of 
the  righteousness  of  God ;  whereas  the  latter  considers  it  is  an  at- 
tribute of  a  righteous  God,  But  as  the  consequent  is  regarded  as 
something  dependent  from, — the  attribute,  on  the  contrary,  as  some- 
thing inhering  in, — it  is  from  two  wholly  different  points  of  view 

1  King,  Logikt  f  67,  Anm.  2,  p.  100. —Ed. 
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that  the  two  jadgmeots  are  formed.  The  hjrpothetical  judgment, 
therefore,  A  is  through  B,  ia  essentially  different  from  tbe  categori- 
cal judgment,  A  is  in  B ;  and  the  two  judgments  are  regulated  by 
different  fundamental  laws.  •  For  the  Categorical  judgment  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  relation  of  subject  and  attribute,  is  determined  by 
the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction ;  the  Hypothetical,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  is  regulated  by 
the  principle  of  that  name.''  ^     So  much  for  Hypothetical. 

"Disjunctive  judgments  are  those  in  which  the  condition  qualify- 
.  ^ ,     ^,  ing  the  relation  between  the  subject  and  predi- 

cate,  lies  proximately  m  the  predicate,  as  m  the 
proposition,  D  is  either  B  or  C,  or  A.  In  this  class  of  judgments  a 
certain  plurality  of  attributes  is  predicated  of  the  subject,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  this  plurality  is  not  predicated  conjunctly,  but  it 
is  only  judged  that,  under  conditions  some  one,  and  only  some  one, 
of  this  bundle  of  attributes  appertains  to  the  subject.  When  I  say 
that  Men  are  either  Blacky  or  White^  or  Tawny ^  —  in  this  proposi- 
tion, none  of  these  three  predicates  is  unconditionally  affirmed  ;  but 
it  is  only  assumed  that  one  or  other  may  be  affirmed,  and  that,  any 
one  being  so  affirmed,  the  others  must,  eo  ipsOy  be  denied.  The  attri- 
butes thus  disjunctively  predicable  of  the  subject,  constitute  together 
a  certain  sphere  or  whole  of  extension ;  and  as  the  attributes  mutu- 
ally exclude  each  other,  they  may  be  regarded  as  reciprocally  reason 
and  consequent.  A  disjunctive  proposition  has  two  forms,  according 
as  it  is  regulated  by  a  contradictory,  or  by  a  contrary,  opposition. 
A  is  either  B  or  not  B, — ITiis  mineral  is  either  a  metal  or  not,  —  are 
examples  of  the  former ;  A  is  either  B,  or  C,  or  D,  —  This  mineral  is 
either  lead,  or  tin^  or  zinc^  —  are  examples  of  the  latter.  The  oppo- 
site attributes  or  characters  in  a  disjunctive  proposition  are  called 
the  Disjunct  Members  {membra  disjuncta) ;  and  their  relation  to 
each  other  is  called  the  Disjunction  (disjunctio),  which  in  English 
b  expressed  by  the  relative  particles  either,  or  (atU,  vel)^  in  conse- 
quence of  which  these  words  constitute  the  Disjunctive  particles 
(partictdcB  disjunctivce).  In  propositions  of  this  class  the  copula 
is  formed  by  either  is,  —  or  is,  for  hereby  the  concepts  are  brought 
together  so  as  to  constitute  a  single  object  of  consciousness,  and 
thus  a  synthesis  or  union  of  notions  is  effected." 

*'Now,  although  in  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  its  predi- 
cates, a  disjunctive  proposition  may  be  resolved  into  a  plurality  of 

1  Krvf,  LogH^  f  67,  p.  168,  Anm.  2.  —  Ed.  rale,  PnposUio  CondUionaUa  nihil  ponit  in  esse, 

[Hjrpotheticals  take  ftcconnt  not  of  the  cor-  Christian  Weiss,  LtMueh  dtrLogik,  p.  109,  ed. 

Retnem  of  the  two  elsnses,  but  only  of  their  1801.] 
mnaeetion  (eontequnUia).    Henoe  tbe  logical 
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judgments,  still  it  is  not  on  that  account  a  complex  or  composite 
judgment.  For  it  is  realized  by  one  simple  energy  of  thought,  in 
which  the  two  relatives  —  the  either  and  the  or 
A  Di^anetwe  jndr  —are  thought  together,  as  inseparable,  and  as 
ment,  not  in  reaiitj  binding  up  the  opposing  predicates  into  a  single 
^re^weinto'lca^  «P^^^®-  ^^  consequence  of  this,  a  disjunctive 
egorioai.  proposition  cannot  be  converted  into  a  categor- 

ical. For  in  a  categorical  judgment  a  single 
predicate  is  simply  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subject ;  whereas  in  a 
disjunctive  judgment  there  is  neither  affii*mation  nor  negation,  but 
the  opposition  of  certain  attributes  in  relation  to  a  certain  subject 
constitutes  the  thought.  Howbeit,  therefore,  that  a  disjunctive  and 
a  categorical  judgment  may  have  a  certain  resemblance  in  respect 
of  their  object  matter ;  still  in  each  the  form  of  thought  is  wholly 
different,  and  the  disjunctive  judgment  is,  consequently,  one  essenti- 
ally different  from  the  categorical."* 
Dilemmatic  judgments  are  those  in  which  a  condition  is  found, 
both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  predicate,  and  as 
thus  a  combination  of  an  hypothetical  form  and 
of  a  disjunctive  form,  they  may  also  appropriately  be  denominated 
Sj/pothetico'disjunctive.  If  X  is  A,  it  is  either  BorC  —  JjT  an 
action  be  prohibited^  it  is  prohibited  either  by  natural  or  by  positive 
law  —  If  a  cognition  be  a  cognition  of  fact^  it  is  given  either 
through  an  act  of  eaUemcU  perception  (yr  through  an  act  of  self" 
consciousness.  In  such  propositions,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
disjunct  predicates  should  be  limited  to  two ;  and  besides  what  are 
strictly  called  dilemmatic  judgments^  we  may  bave  others  that  would 
properly  obtain  the  names  of  trilemmatic,  tetralemmatic^  polyletn- 
matiCy  etc.  But  in  reference  to  propositions,  as  in  reference  to  syl- 
logisms, dilemma  is  a  word  used  not  merely  to  denote  the  cases 
where  there  are  only  two  disjunct  members,  but  is,  likewise,  extended 
to  any  plurality  of  opposing  predicates.  There  remains  here,  how- 
ever, always  an  ambiguity ;  and  perhaps,  on  that  account,  the  term 
hypothetico-disjunctive  might  with  propriety  be  substituted  for  dilem- 
matic, A  proposition  of  this  class,  though  bear- 
▲  Dfiemmatiojadff-  ing  both  an  hypothetical  and  a  disjunctive  form, 
ment  indivisible,  and      cannot,  however,  be  analyzed  into  an  hypotbeti- 

not  reducible  to  a  pin-  _         -.-...  .         .     -i  ^       t^  .'^    ^ 

raiity  of  categorical      ^  ^^^  *  disjunctive  judgment.    It  constitutes 
propoeitiona.  as  indivisible  a  unity  of  thought  as  either  of 

these;  and  can  as  little  as  these  be  reduced 
without  distinction  to  a  plurality  of  categorical  propositions. 

Every  form  of  Judgments  which  we  have  hitherto  considered, 

1  Krng,  Logik^  pp.  170, 171.    Compare  Kant,  LofiTfc,  §  29.  —  Ed. 
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has  its  corresponding  form  of  Syllogism ;  and  it  is  as  constituting 
the  foundations  of  different  kinds  of  reasoning,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  these  different  kinds  of  propositions  b  of  principal  import 

tance.    These  various  kinds  of  propositions  may, 

Judgments  oondd-      however,  be  considered  in  the  different  points  of 

•^^  "'*""'*  ^      view  of  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation.    And 

first  of  Quantity ;  in  reference  to  which  I  give 
yoa  the  following  paragraph. 

5  L.  The  Quantity  of  Judgments  has  reference  to  the  whole 

of  Extension,  by  the  number  of  the  objects 

Par.  I.,  lo.  The  com-      concemiug  which  we  judge.     On  this  I 

noil  dootrixxe  of  tlis  ^  _  ,  ^ 

diTisioa     of    Jadff-      shaU  State  articulately,  1®,  The  doctrine  of 
menu  aoeordinc  to      ^j^c  Lofficians ;  and,  2%  The  doctrine  which 

their    Quantity.     *>•         y  •        ^     i.     xu 

rh«  dootrine  of  th«      1  conceivc  to  be  the  more  correct, 
author  on  thia  point.  i«>,  (The  doctrinc  of  the  Logicians.)    The 

common  doctrine,  which,  in  essentials,  dates 
from  Aristotle,^  divides  Propositions  according  to  their  Quan- 
tity into  four  classes ;  viz.,  (A)  the  Ufiiversal  or  General  {pr. 
universctlesy  generalea^  trporoureiq  ai  ko^oXov)  ;  (B)  the  Particular 
(pr.  particulares  irporcurei?  fupixcUt  at  iv  fi€p€L) ;  (C)  the  Individ- 
ual or  Singular  (pr.  individualesy  singularesj  expositoricB^  irpo- 
Tao-€ts  at  Ko^*  cKocrrov,  ra  arofjui)  ;  (D)  the  Indefinite  {pr.  imprcB" 
finitCB^  indefinitCBy  irpordxrtL^  iBtopurrtHy  ^irpoaBtopurroi).  They 
mean  by  universal  propoaitionSy  those  in  which  the  subject  is 
taken  in  its  whole  extension  ;  by  particular  propositions^  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  taken  in  a  part,  indefinitely,  of  its  exten- 
sion ;  by  individiud propositions^  those  in  which  the  subject  is 
at  a  minimum  of  extension ;  by  indefinite  propositions^  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  not  articulately  or  overtly  declared  to 
be  either  universal,  particular,  or  individual. 

2^  (The  doctrine  I  prefer.)  This  doctrine  appears  to  me 
untenable,  and  I  divide  Propositions  according  to  their  Quan- 
tity in  the  following  manner :  —  In  this  respect  their  differences 
arise  either  (A),  as  in  Judgments,  from  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  Internal  Thought;  or  (B),  as  in  Propositions,  merely 
from  the  accidental  circumstances  of  its  External  Expression. 

Under  the  former  head  (A),  Judgments  are  either  (a)  of 
Determinate  or  Definite  Quantity,  according  as  their  sphere  is 
circumscribed,  or  (b)  of  Quantity  Indeterminate  or  Indefinite, 
according  as  their  sphere  is  un circumscribed. — Again,  Judg- 
ments of  a  Determinate  Quantity  (a)  are  either  (1)  of  a  Whole 

1  D*  Interp.f  c.  7.    Anal.  Prior,^  i.  1.  —  Ed. 
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Undivided,  in  which  case  they  constitute  a  Universal  or  Grenr 
eral  Propoaiticyn  ;  or  (2)  of  a  Unit  Indivisible,  in  which  case, 
they  constitute  an  Individual  or  SifigiUar  Proposition.  —  A 
Judgment  of  an  Indeterminate  Quantity  (b)  constitutes  2k  Par- 
ticular Proposition, 

Under  the  latter  head  (B),  Propositions  have  either,  as  prop- 
ositions, their  quantity,  determinate  or  indeterminate,  marked 
out  by  a  verbal  sign,  or  they  have  not ;  such  quantity  being 
involved  in  every  actual  thought.  They  may  be  called  in  the 
one  case  (a)  Predesignxite ;  in  the  other  (b)  Preindesignate, 

Again,  the  common  doctrine,  remounting  also  to  Aristotle,* 
takes  into  view  only  the  Subject,  and  regulates  the  quantity  of 
the  proposition  exclusively  by  the  quantity  of  that  term.  The 
Predicate,  indeed,  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  do  not  allow^  to  be 
affected  by  quantity ;  at  least  they  hold  it  to  be  always  Particu- 
lar in  an  Affirmative,  and  Universal  in  a  Negative  Proposition. 

This  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  the  result  of  an  incomplete  analy- 
sis ;  and  I  hope  to  show  you  that  the  confusion  and  multiplicity 
of  which  our  present  Logic  is  the  complement,  is  mainly  the 
consequence  of  an  attempt  at  synthesis,  before  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments had  been  fairly  reached  by  a  searching  analysis,  and  of  a 
neglect,  in  this  instance,  of  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the 
science. 


(Mental)  Jodgments 


1. 
of  a  Wliole  Undivided  — 
a  ^Uniyenal  or  General  Jadgmentfl. 

of  Determinate  or  > 
\  Definite  Quantity.  , 

of  a  Unit  Indivisible  — 
.  Y  Individual  or  Singular  Judgments, 

of  Indeterminate  or 
^Indefinite  Quantity  —  forming  Particular  Jndgments. 


•^  i  their  Quantity  Expressed  —  Predesignate. 

(Verbal)  Propositions  }  i^ 

/their  Quantity  Not  Expressed  —  Preindesignate.^ 


1  De  Interp.j  e.  7.  — En. 

9  Vide  Th  et  Am.  apud  Am.  Tn  D«  JtU., 
8vo,  fir.  72,  111—118.  [In  the  first  of  these 
paflMigee,  Ammoninn,  proceeding  on  a  merely 
aiitbmetical  oaloulation,  enumerates  sixteen 
varieties  of  the  Proposition,  any  one  of  four 
quantities  in  the  anbjeot,  — (otf— ii(»<otf,  none 
—  not  none  or  »ome)y  beiniif  capable  of  combi- 
nation with  any  one  of  four  quantities  in  the 


predicate.  But  of  these  some  are  but  verbal 
varieties  of  the  same  judgment,  and  others 
are  excluded  on  material  groan ds,  so  that  hia 
division  finally  coincides  with  Aristotle's.  In 
the  second  paaiiage  Theophrastus  is  cited  in 
illustration  of  a  very  obt^ure  statement  con- 
cerning the  opposition  of  indesiguate  propo- 
sitions.—Ed.] 
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Universal  Judgments  are  those  in  which  the  whole  number  of 
objects  within  a  sphere  or  class  are  judged  of, — 

the  aU  in  the  one  case  defining  the  whole  col- 
lectively, —  the  every  in  the  other  defining  it  discretively.    In  such 
judgments  the  notion  of  a  determinate  wholeness  or  totality,  in  the 
forai  of  omnitude  or  allness,  is  involved. 
Individual  Judgments  are  those  in  which,  in  like  manner,  the 
whole  of  a  certain  sphere  is  judged  of,  but  in 
Singular  or  indi-      ^^^^^  sphere  there  is  found  only  a  single  object, 

Tidoal  Judgments,  —  ^  • 

^bat.  or  collection  of  single  objects,  —  as  Catiline  is 

ambitious^  —  The  twelve  apostles  were  vispired. 
In  such  judgments  the  notion  of  determinate  wholeness  or  totality 
in  the  form  of  oneness,  indivisible  unity,  is  involved.^ 
Particular  Judgments  are  those  in  which,  among  the   objects 

within  a  certain  sphere  or  class,  we  judge  con- 
aento^iuit    ^  ^      ceming  some  indefinite  number  less  than  the 

whole,  —  as  Some  men  are  virtuous  —  Many 
lays  are  courageoiLS  —  Most  women  are  compassionate.  The  indef- 
inite plurality,  within  the  totality,  being  here  denoted  by  the  words 

soms^   many^  most.     There  are   certain  words 

Words  which  serve      which  serve  to  mark  out  the  quantity  in  the  case 

to  mark  oat  quantity      ^f  Universal,  Individual,  and  Particular  propo- 

faUnirenial,  Individ-  ..  ^,*  ,  I-  u    J     •        *  • 

wJ,  and   Particular      Bitions.     The   words  which   designate  univer- 
Propositions.  sality  are  aZZ,  the  whole  of^  every ^  hoth^  each,  none, 

no  one,  neither,  always,  everywhere,  etc.     The 
words  which  mark  out  particularity  are  some,  not  aU,  one,  two,  three, 
eUi^  sometimes,  somewhere,  etc.    There  are  also  terms  which,  though 
they  do  not  reach  to  an  universal  whole,  approximate  to  it,  as  many, 
most,  almost  all,  the  greatest  part,  etc.,  few,  very  feno,  hardly  any, 
etc,  which,  in  the  common  employment  of  language,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  merely  probable  matter,  may  be  viewed  as  almost  tanta- 
mount to  marks  of  universality. 
By  logicians  in  general  it  is  stated,  that,  in  a  logical  relation, 
an  Individual  is  convertible  with  an  Universal 
Wrthietion  of  Uni-      proposition ;  as  in  both  something  is  predicated 
fi^p^c^  jud**      of  a  whole  subject,  and  neither  admits  of  any 
maioL  exception.      But  a  Particular  Judgment,  like- 

wise, predicates  something  of  a  whole  subject, 
Mid  admits  of  no  exception ;  for  it  embraces  all  that  is  viewed  as 
the  subject,  and  excludes  all  that  is  viewed  as  not  belonging  to  it. 

^  AMftrntfiofm  (proprnnn)  tignatum^  and  nuK-     partieulare  vagwn.  The  former  of  each,  and  the 
*'*i'ni  vagum.   So  partieulars  tignatum,  and     latter  of  each,  corresponding.  —  iUemoraiida. 
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The  whole  distinction  consists  in  this, -» that,  in  Universal  and  in 
Individual  Judgments,  the  number  of  the  objects  judged  of  is 
thought  by  us  as  definite ;  whereas,  in  Particular  Judgments,  the 
number  of  such  objects  is  thought  by  ns  as  indefinite.  That  Indi- 
vidual Judgments  do  not  correspond  to  Universal  Judgments,  merely 
in  virtue  of  the  oneness  of  their  subject,  is  shown  by  this,  —  that,  if 
the  individual  be  rendered  indefinite,  the  judgment  at  once  assumes 
the  character  of  particularity.  For  example,  the  propositions,  —  ^ 
Qerman  invented  the  art  of  printing^  —  An  Englishman  geiieralized 
the  law  of  gravitation^  —  are  to  be  viewed  as  particular  propositions. 
But,  if  we  substitute  for  the  indefinite  expressions  a  German  and 
an  Englishman,  the  definite  expressions  Fauat  and  JVetotonj  the 
judgnieut  obtains  the  form  of  an  universal. 

With  regard  to  quantity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  say  the  logicians,  that 
Categorical  Judgments  are  those  alone  which 

Categorical  Jadg-  admit  of  all  the  forms.  **  Hypothetical  and  Dis- 
mento  alone,  accord-      junctive  propositions  are  always  universal.    For 

ing  to  logicians,  admit       i  4U   S    i      u      ^u  •♦•  r 

of  all  the  forma  of      ^^  hypotheticals,  by  the  position  of  a  reason, 
quantity.  there  is  positcd  every  consequent  of  that  reason ; 

and  in  disjunctives  the  sphere  or  extension  of  the 
subject  is  so  defined,  that  the  disjunct  attributes  are  predicated  of 
the  whole  sphere.  It  may,  indeed,  sometimes  seem  as  if  in  snch 
propositions  something  were  said  of  some,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  judgment  is  particular  or  indefinite.  For  example,  as  an  hypo- 
thetical, —  ^  some  men  are  learned,  then  others  are  unlearned/  as 
a  disjunctive,  —  Those  men  toho  are  learned  are  either  philosophers 
or  not.  But  it  is  easily  seen  that  these  judgments  are  essentially  of 
a  general  character.  In  the  first  judgment,  the  real  consequent  is,  — 
then  all  others  are  unlearned;  and  in  the  second,  the  true  subject  is, 
—  aU  learned  men,  for  this  is  involved  in  the  expression  —  Those 
men  who  are  learned,  etc.''^ 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Logicians.  This  I  cannot  but  hold 
to  be  erroneous;   for  we  can  easily  construct 

Thin  doctrine  enono"  ««         «  ^*i  i*.* 

propositions,  whether  hypothetical  or  disjunc- 
tive, which  cannot  be  construed  either  as  uni- 
versal or  singular.  For  example,  when  we  say,hypothetically,  —  Jf 
some  Dodo  is,  then  some  animal  is;  or,  disjunctively,  —  Some  men 
are  either  rogues  or  fools : —  in  either  case,  the  proposition  is  indefi- 
nite or  particular,  and  no  ingenuity  can  show  a  plausible  reason  why 
it  should  be  viewed  as  definite,  —  as  general  or  individual. 

1  Krog,  Logik^  f  67,  Anm.  4,  p.  171  ef  m?.  —  I.  $  123.    Sohnlze,  Logik^  f  60.     Coitim;— Ea- 

Ed.    [Cf.  Hoffbaner,  Anfang9gt\imk»  tUr  Logik,  aer,  LogOe,  §  93,  p.  177. —[See  below,   p.  287 

f  248.    Sigwart,  Logik,  §  164  et  uq.,  ed.  1886.  note  L  — Ed.] 
Kieaewetter,  GnmdHu  «tfi€r  a^|r«mWfM»  Logik^ 


LECTURE      XIV, 

STOIOHEIOLOaY. 
SECTION  II.— OF  THE   PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

n.  — APOPHANTIC. 
JUDGMENTS.  — THEIR  QUALITY,  OPPOSITION,  AND  CONVERSION. 

The  first  part  of  our  last  Lecture  was  occupied  with  the  doctrine 
of  Judgments,  considered  as  divided  into  Simple 
pi    ation.  ^^^  ^^^^  Conditional ;  Simple  being  exclusively 

Categorical,  Conditional,  either  Hypothetical,  Disjunctive,  or  Hypo- 
thetico-disjunctive.  We  then  proceeded  to  treat  of  the  Quantity 
of  propositions,  and,  in  this  respect,  I  stated  that  they  are  either 
Definite  or  Indefinite ;  the  Definite  comprising  the  two  subordinate 
classes  of  General  or  Universal,  and  of  Singular  or  Individual 
propositions,  while  the  Indefinite  are  correspondent  to  Particular 
propositions  alone.  In  regard  to  the  terms  definite  and  indefinite^  I 
warned  you  that  I  do  not  apply  them  in  the  sense  given  by  logical 
writers.  With  them,  Indefinite  propositions  denote  those  in  which 
the  quantity  is  not  explicitly  declared  by  one  of  the  designatory 
terms,  ally  every,  some,  manyy  etc.  Such  propositions,  however, 
ought  to  be  called  pre-indesignate  {prce-indesignatcBy  dTrpoo-Stopwrrot), 
that  is,  not  marked  out  hy  a  prefix,  —  a  term  better  adapted  to  indi- 
cate this  external  accident  of  their  enunciation;  for,  in  point  of  fact, 
these  preindesignate  propositions  are  either  definite  or  indefinite, 
and  quite  as  definite  or  indefinite  in  meaning,  as  if  their  quantity 
had  been  expressly  marked  out  by  the  predesignatory  terms. 

Seco  d  dirfci       f  "^^^^  being  premised,  I  now  go  on  to  the  next 

JndgmentSjorthata©-  division  of  Judgments  —  the  division  proceed- 
Mrding  to  their  Quai-  ing  on  that  ground  which  by  Logicians  has  been 
^'  called  the  Qicality  of  Judgments.    In  itself  the 

term  quality  is  here  a  very  vague  and  arbitrary  expression,  for  we 
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might,  with  equal  propriety,  give  the  name  of  quality  to  several 
other  of  the  distinguishing  principles  of  propositions.  For  example 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions  has  been  also  called  their 
qucdlty;  and  some  logicians  have  even  given  the  name  of  quulUy 
to  the  ground  of  the  distinction  of  judgments  into  categorical,  hypo- 
thetical, and  disjunctive.  What,  however,  has  been  universally,  if 
not  always  exclusively,  styled  the  quality  of  propositions,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  is  that  according  to  which  they  are  dia- 
tributed  into  AfBlrmative  and  Negative. 

%  LI.  In  respect  of  their  Quality,  Judgments  are  divided  ihto 

two  classes.     For  either  the  Subject  and 

in  Ktpeot  of  tiMir      Predicate  may  be  recognized  as  reciprocally 

Quauty,  are  Aflraa.      coutaininj;  and  contained,  in  the  opposite 

tive  and  KegatiT«. 

quantities  of  Extension  and  Comprehen- 
sion ;  or  they  may  be  recognized  as  not  standing  in  this  rela- 
sion.  In  the  former  case,  the  subject  and  predicate  are  affirmed 
of  each  other,  and  the  proposition  is  called  an  Affirmative 
(irporcuns  Karo^ruc^  or  Kar/jyopucrfy  judicium  afflrmatimtm  or 
poaitivum) ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  denied  of  each  other, 
and  the  proposition  is  called  a  Negative  (trponuris  diro^ruci/  or 
<rr€ptiTucq^  judicium  negativum). 

In  this  paragraph,  I  have  enounced  more  generally  than  is  done  by 
logicians  the  relation  of  predication,  in  its  affirmative  and  negative 
phases.  For  their  definitions  only  apply  either  to  the  subject  or  to 
the  predicate,  taken  as  a  whole ;  whereas,  since 
Explication.  Gen-  ^^  may  indifferently  view  either  the  subject  as 
S!!ll**ofpLd?^Uo^^^  *^'^  ^^^^^  ^^  relation  to  the  predicate,  or  the 
the  paragraph.  predicate  as  the  whole  in  relation  to  the  subject, 

according  as  we  consider  the  proposition  to  ex-> 
press  an  intensive  or  to  express  an  extensive  judgment,  —  it  is 
proper  in  our  definition,  whether  of  predication  in  general,  or  of 
affirmation  and  negation  in  particular,  to  couch  it  in  such  terms  that 
it  may  indifferently  comprehend  both  these  classes, — both  these 
phases,  of  propositions. 
As  examples  of  Affirmative  and  Negative  propositions,  the  follow- 
ing may  suffice:  —  A  is  B  —  A  is  not  B —  God 
at^e  Propwiti^nB.  '*       **  m^erciftU—  God  is  not  vindictive.    In  an  Af- 
firmative judgment,  there  is  a  complete  inclusion 
of  the  subject  within  the  predicate  as  an  extensive  whole ;  or  of 
the  predicate  within  the  subject  as  an  intensive  whole.    In  Nega- 
tive judgments,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  total  exclusion  of  the 
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rabject  from  the  sphere  of  the  predicate  (extensively),  or  of  the 
predicate  from  the  comprehension  of  the  sabject  (intensively).  In 
affirmative  propositions  there  is  also  distinctly  enounced  through 
what  predicate  the  notion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  thought,  that  is, 
vhat  predicate  must  be  annexed  to  the  notion  of  the  subject ;  in 
negative  propositions,  in  like  manner,  it  is  distinctly  enounced 
through  what  predicate  the  notion  of  the  subject  is  not  to  be 
thought,  that  is,  what  predicate  must  be  shut  out  from  the  notion  of 
the  subject.  In  negative  judgments,  therefore,  the  negation  essen- 
tially belongs  to  the  Copula ;  for  otherwise  all  propositions  without 
distinction  would  be  affirmative.  This,  however,  has  been  a  point 
of  controversy  among  modem  logicians ;  for  many  maintain  that  the 
negation  belongs  to  the  predicate,  on  the  follow- 
That  Negtttion  does      ing  grounds : — If  the  negation  pertained  to  the 

SteSwmefo^      ^^P^^^  *^®^®  ^"^^^^  ^®  ^^  synthesis  of  the  two 
eifflg.  terms, — the  whole  act  of  judgment  would  be 

subverted,  —  while  at  the  same  time  a  non-con- 
nectiog  copula,  a  non-copulative,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But 
a  negative  predicate,  that  is,  a  predicate  by  which  something  is 
taken  away  or  excluded  from  the  subject,  involves  nothing  con- 
tradictory; and,  therefore,  a  judgment  with  such  a  predicate  is 
competent.* 
The  opposite  doctrine  is,  however,  undoubtedly  the  more  correct. 

For  if  we  place  the  negation  in  the  predicate, 
Tteoppoeite doctrine  negative  judgments,  as  already  said,  are  not  dif- 
tiior.  ferent  in  form  from  affirmative,  being  merely 

affirmations  that  the  object  is  contained  within 
the  sphere  of  a  negative  predicate,  or  that  a  negative  predicate 
forms  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  subject.  This,  however,  the 
advocates  of  the  opinion  in  question  do  not  venture  to  assert.  The 
ohjection  from  the  apparent  contradiction  of  a  non-connecting  cop- 
^  is  valid  only  if  the  literal,  the  grammatical,  meaning  of  the 
term  e(^a  be  coextensive  with  that  which  it  is  applied  logically  to 
express.    But  this  is  not  the  case.    If  literally  taken,  it  indicates 

only  one  side  of  its  logical  meaning.  What  the 
togtedoZd!!  **'  ***      word  copula  very  inadequately  denotes,  in  the 

form  of  the  relation  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  a  judgment.     Now,  in  negative  judgments,  this  form 

1  Xng,  iogi%  f  56,  Anm.  8.  —  Ei>.    [Com-  Bardlll,  Grvndriss  der  enten  Logik,  $  12.    Der- 

pue  on  the  same  side  Baffler,  Logique^  i-t  $  75  odon,  Logiea,  p.  642.    Cf.  p.  515  et  aeq.    Con- 

«  «?.   Bolzano.  WUsten$ehafUUhre ,  Logile^  vol.  tra ;  —  Kant,  Logik^  S  22,  Anm.  8.     Bachmann, 

<t,  H 127, 129, 186.    Sehnlze,  Logik,  $  60,  p.  74.  Logik,  (  84,  p.  127.    Esser,  Logik,  k  59,  p.  115.] 
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essentially  consists  in  the  act  of  taking  a  part  out  of  a  whole, 
and  is  as  necessary  an  act  of  thought  as  the  putting  it  in.    The 
notion  of  the  one  contradictory  in  &ct  involves  the  notion  of  the 
other.^ 
The  controversy  took  its  origin  in  this,  —  that  every  negative 
judgment  can  be  expressed  in  an  affirmative 
Origin  of  the  oontro-      fo^jj^  ^^en  the  negation  is  taken  from  the  cop- 
piaMof  negauon.  ^^^  ^^^  placed  in  the  predicate.    Thus,  A  is  not 

B  may  be  changed  into, — A  is  not-B.  The  con- 
trast is  better  expressed  in  Latin,  A  non  est  B  —  A  est  nofi-B.  In 
fact,  we  are  compelled  in  English  to  borrow  the  Latin  non  to  make 
the  difference  unambiguously  apparent,  saying,  A  is  non-B,  instead 
of  A  is  fiot-B.  But  this  proves  nothing ;  for  by  this  transposition 
of  the  negation  from  the  copula  to  the  predicate,  we  are  also  ena- 
bled to  express  every  affirmative  proposition  through  a  double  nega* 
tion.  Thus,  A  f5  B,  in  the  affirmative  form  is  equivalently  enounced 
by  A  is  not  non-B  —  A  non  est  non-B,  in  the  negative. 

This  possibility  of  enunciating  negative  propositions  in  an  affirma- 
tive, and  affirmative  propositions  in  a  negative 
NegaUre  terms,—      form,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  perverse 
fatotie!"  *^      ^  ^      refinement  among  logicians.    Aristotle  •  denom- 
inated the  negative  terms,  such  as  non  B,  non 
homOy  non  albus^  etc.  ^vo/uxra  (Sopurra,  literally,  indefinite  nouns^  Boe- 
thius,'  however,  unhappUy  translated  Aristotle's  Greek  term  aopup' 
rof  by  the  Latin  infinities^  reserving  the  term 
^         ^  indefinitus  to  render  d&i^arros  as  applied   to 

propositions,  but  of  which  the  notion  is  more  appropriately  ex- 
pressed, as  we  have  seen,  by  the  word  incfesignate  (indesignattts)^ 
or  better  preindesignate  {proeindesignatus).     The  Schoolmen,  fol- 
lowing Boethius,  thus  called  the  ovofuzra  dopun-a 
y    e  0  oo  men.        ^^  Aristotle  nomina  infinita :  and  the  non  they 
styled  the  particula  infinitans.     Out  of  such  elements  they  also 
constructed  Propositiones  Infinites ;  that  is,  judgments  in  which 
either  the  subject  or  the  predicate  was  a  nega- 
iVopoittum««  infimiim      ^j^^  notion,  as  non-homo  est  viridiSy  and  homo 
^i^t  *"      est  non-viridiSy  and    these  they  distinguished 

from  the  simple  negative,  Aomo— non  est — mr- 
idis.  Herein  Boethius  and  the  schoolmen  have  been  followed  by 
Kant,^  through  the  Wolfian  logicians ;  for  he  explains  Infinite  Judg- 

1  Buhmann,  Logik^  p.  127.  —  Ed.  4  logtXr.  $  22.    Compare  WoU;  PUIm.  Bo- 

S  Ih  Iterpretationt^  c  2.  —  £d.  Iton.,  {  209.  ~£d. 

^  InDt  Interprtuaunuy  L.  ii.  $  1.     Optm^  p. 
260. -£d. 
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ments  as  those  which  do  not  simply  indicate,  ,that  a  suhject  is  not 
contained  under  the  sphere  of  a  predicate,  but  that  it  lies  out  of  its 
sphere,  somewhere  in  the  infinite  sphere.    He  has  thus  considered 

them  as  combining  an  act  of  negation  and  an 
Ob  this  point  foi.  ^^  aflirmation,  inasmuch  as  one    thing  is 

affirmed'  in  them  through  the  negation  of  an- 
other. In  consequence  of  this  view,  he  gave  them,  after  some 
Wolfians,  the  name  of  Ximitative^  which  he  constituted  as  a  third 
form  of  judgments  under  quality,  —  all  propositions  being  thus 
either  Affirmative,  Negative,  or  Limitative.  The  whole  question 
touching  the  validity  of  the  distinction  is  of  no  practical  conse- 
quence ;  and  consists  merely  in  whether  a  greater  or  less  latitude  is 
to  be  given  to  certain  terras.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  occupy  your 
attention  by  enteiing  on  any  discussion  of  what  may  be  urged  in 

refutation  or  defence.  But  if  what  I  have  al- 
KBnt'tthxee-foiddi-      j.^^^     g^^^^^  ^f  ^^le  nature  of  negation  and  its 

Tirion  of  Propositioiu  •'      .  .  ,      ,  ,      , 

rafouDded.  connection  with  the  copula,  be  correct,  there  is 

no  grQund  for  regarding  limitative  propositions 
as  a  class  distinct  in  form,  and  coordinate  with  Affirmative  and  Neg- 
ative judgments.^ 

If  we  consider  the  quantity  and  quality  of  judgments  as  com- 
bined, there  emerges  from  this  juncture  four  separate  forms  of  prop- 
ositions, for  they  are  either  Universal  Affirmative,  or  Universal 
Negative,  Particular  Affirmative,  or  Particular  Negative.  These 
fomia,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  statement  and  analysis  of  the  syllo- 
gbm,  have  been  designated  by  letters,  and  as  it  is  necessary  that 
yon  should  be  familiar  with  these  symbols,  I  shall  state  them  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

%  LIT.  In  reference  to  their  Quantity  and  Quality  together, 
Propositions  are  designated  by  the  vowels 
c/"'rop^itiolV'!^  ^  E»  I>  ^-  The  Universal  Affirmative  ai-e 
oordinff  to  their  deuotcd  by  A;  the  Universal  Negative  by 
^'Zl^^f^'"'  E;  the  Particular  Affirmative  by  I;  the 
Partic\dar  JVegative  by  O.  To  aid  the 
memory,  these  distinctions  have  been  comprehended  in  the 
following  lines : 

ABserit  A,  negat  E,  sed  uniyersaliter  ambie, 
Aflserit  I,  negat  O,  sed  particalariter  ambo.> 

1  Compftre  Krag,  Logik,  f  66.    Anm.  2.—  2  Petnii  Hlspannn,  SumtmUtB,  Tract.  1.  par- 

£d.  [Against  the  distinction,  see  Bachmann,  tic.  4,  f.  9.    Cf.  Fetrns  Tartaretns;  Expositio 

^^ra,  »  84,  p.  128.     Soholxe,  Logik,  $   60.  m  Shcmtmito^,  Tract  i.  f  9  b.— £d. 
I>nbu€k,  f  42.] 
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I  may  here,  likewise,  show  you  one,  and  perhaps  the  best,  mode, 
in  which  these  different  forms  can  be  expressed  by  diagrams. 


Tie  flr!<t  employment 
of  circular  diagrams 
in  logic  improperly 
aacribed  to  Euler.  To 
be  found  in  Christian 
Weise. 


The  invention  of  this  mode  of  sensualizing  by  circles  the  abstrac- 
tions of  Logic,  is  generally  given  to  Euler,  who 
employs  it  in  his  Letters  to  a  German  Princess 
on  different  Matters  of  Physics  and  Philosophy} 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  other  methods,  this  by 
circles  is  of  a  much  earlier  origin.     For  I  find 
it  in  the  Nucleus  Logicce  Weisiancey  which  ap- 
peared in  1712;  but  this  was  a  posthumous  publication,  and  the 
author,  Christian  Weise,  who  was  Rector  of  Zittau,  died  in  1708. 
I  may  notice,  also,  that  Lambert's  method  of 
Lambert's    method      accomplishing  the  same   end,  by  parallel  lines 

to  be  found  in  Aatcw  ^  ^.J        *  i      ^u      •    *     u     r        j  •     *v.      r       • 

^j^g^  of  different  lengths,  is  to  be  found  m  the  Logic 

of  Alstedius,  published  in  1614,  consequently 
above  a  century  and  a  half  prior  to  Lambert's  Neues  Organon?  Of 
Lambert's  originality  there  can,  however,  I  think,  be  no  doubt;  for 
he  was  exceedingly  curious  about,  and  not  overleamed  in,  the  his- 
tory of  these  subsidia,  while  in  his  philosophical  correspondence 
many  other  inventions  of  the  kind,  of  far  inferior  interest,  are 
recorded,  but  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  that  of  Alstedius. 
Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  take  notice  of  another 


1  PartleilMLettrexxzv.,ed.Conraot.— Ed.  Loeira    Sysuma    Harmonieum    of  Alstediiu 

S  A  very  imperfect  diagram  of  this  kind,  (1614),  p.  895.    Lambert's  diagrams  ( ^'^v*s  Or- 

with  the  lines  of  equal  length,  in  illustration  gnnon^  vol.  i.  p.  HI  9t  uq.)  are  much  more 

of  tlie  first  syllogistic  figure,  is  given  in  the  complete.  —  Ed. 
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division  of  Propositions,  made  by  all  logicians — viz.,  into  Pure  and 
Modal  Pare  propositions  are  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  cate- 
gorically affirmed  or  denied  o€  the  subject,  simply,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation ;  Modal,  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  categorically  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  subject,  under  some  mode  or 
DMnetion  of  Pro-      qualifying  determination.    For  example,— ^/^aj- 

podlioM    into    Pure  ■,  j  r,      -        -  ai  ^ 

udModjd.  ander  conquered  Danus,  is  a  pure, — Alexander 

cofiquered  Darius  hanorahly^  is  a  modal  propo- 
sition.^   Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  this  distinction.     The 
mode  in  such  propositions  is  nothing  more  than 

This  diitiiietioii  fiitfle.  r      r  o 

a  part  of  the  predicate.  The  predicate  may  be 
a  notion  of  any  complexity,  it  may  consist  of  any  number  of  attri- 
butes, of  any  number  even  of  words,  and  the  mere  circumstance 
that  one  of  these  attributes  should  stand  prominently  out  by  itself 
can  establish  no  difference  in  which  to  originate  a  distinction  of  the 
kind.  Of  the  examples  adduced,  —  the  pure  proposition,  Alexander 
conquered  Darius^  means,  being  resolved,  Alexander  was  the  con- 
furor  of  Darius^ — Alexander  being  the  subject,  was  the  copula, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Darius  the  predicate.  Now,  if  we  take  the 
modal, — Alexander  conquered  Darius  honorably^  and  resolve  it  in 
like  manner,  we  shall  have  Alexaiider  was  the  honorable  conqueror 
ofJ)arius;  and  here  the  whole  difference  is,  that  in  the  second  the 
predicate  is  a  litle  more  complex,  being  the  honorable  conqueror  of 
JDariuSy  instead  of  the  conqueror  of  Darius, 
Bat  logicians,  after  Aristotle,'  have  principally  considered  as 

modal  propositions  those  that  are  modified  by 
ff^j^^  of  Modal  ^1^^  ^^^  attributions  of  Necessity,  Impossibility, 
eitna.  Modais  Bi  Contingencc,  and  Possibility.  But,  in  regard  to 
iwdTfag  the  coDsid-  these,  the  case  is  precisely  the  same ;  the  modo 
mtion  of  the  matter  jg  merely  a  part  of  the  predicate,  and  if  so, 
ati».iogicaL  nothmg  can  be  more  unwarranted  than  on  this 

accidental,  on  this  extra-logical,  circumstance  to 
establish  a  great  division  of  logical  propositions.  This  error  is  seen 
in  all  its  flagrancy  when  applied  to  practice.  The  discrimination  of 
propositions  into  Pure  and  Modal,  and  the  discrimination  of  Modal 
propositions  into  Necessary,  Impossible,  Contingent,  Possible,  and 
the  recognition  of  these  as  logical  distinctions,  rendered  it  impera- 
tive on  the  logician,  as  logician,  to  know  what  matter  was  neces- 
sary, impossible,  contingent,  and  possible.    For  rules  were  laid 

1  These  modab  are  not  acknowledged  Ij  by  the  Schoolmen.    Compare  Ammoniiu,  In 

•^riitotle,  who  allows  onlj  the  foar  menttoned  Ik  Inttrp.,  p.  148  b,  ed.  1646.  —  Ed. 

Wow.  Tbej  appear,  howerer,  in  his  Greek  a  D«  Interp,,  o.  12.    Compare  AnaL  Prior»j  I 

cwnmentaiors,  and  from  them  were  adopted  2.  —Ed. 
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down  in  regard  to  the  yarious  logical  operations  to  which  proposi- 
tions were  subjected,  according  as  these  were  determined  by  a 
matter  of  one  of  these  modes  or  of  another,  and  this,  too,  when  the 
modal  character  itself  was  not  marked  out  by  any  peculiarity  or 
form  of  expression.  Thus,  to  take  one  of  many  passages  to  the 
same  effect  in  Whately ;  speaking  of  the  quality 

Whately  quoted.  -  ,  .  -  ,,  Tm  i  %  •  « 

of  propositions,  he  says,  "When  the  subject  of 
a  proposition  is  a  Common-term,  the  universal  signs  ('  all,  no,  every,') 
are  used  to  indicate  that  it  is  distributed  (and  the  proposition  con- 
sequently is  universal) ;  the partictdar  signs  ('  some,  etc.'),  the  con- 
trary. Should  there  be  no  sign  at  all  to  the  common  term,  the 
quantity  of  the  proposition  (which  is  called  an  Indefinite  proposi- 
tion) is  ascertained  by  the  matter;  i.e^  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  extremes :  which  is  either  Necessary,  Impossible, 
or  Contingent.  In  necessary  and  impossible  matter,  an  Indefinite 
is  understood  as  a  universal;  e,  g^  birds  have  wings ;  i. «.,  aU:  birds 
are  not  quadrupeds ;  t.  e^  none  :  in  contingent  matter  {i.  e,,  where 
the  terms  partly  (t.  e.  sometimes)  agree,  and  partly  not),  an  Indefi- 
nite is  understood  as  a  particular ;  e.  g^  food  is  necessary  to  life ;  t.  e^ 
some  food ;  birds  sing ;  t.  e^  some  do ;  birds  are  not  carnivorous ; 
i,  c,  some  are  not,  or  all  are  not."  ^ 
Now  all  this  proceeds  upon  a  radical  mistake  of  the  nature  and 
_    .  domain  of  Logic.     Loino  is  a  purely  formal 

Criticized.  ,  .    ,        ®  ,  .  «  .  ,  ,.  , 

science ;  it  knows  nothing  of,  it  establishes  noth- 
ing upon,  the  circumstances  of  the  matter,  to  which  its  form  may 
chance  to  be  applied.    To  be  able  to  say  that  a 

On  the  mippcdtion        ^i  •        •        /»  •  *i  i 

that  LoRic  takes  cog-  *^^"g  ^®  ^^  uecessary,  impossible,  or  contingent 

Dizance  of  the  modal-  matter,  it  is  requisite  to  generalize  its  nature 

ity   of  objects,  this  from  an  extensive  observation ;  and  to  make  it 

ac  ence  can  ba?e  no  incumbent  on  the  lo^cian  to  know  the  modality 

existence.  ... 

of  all  the  objects  to  which  his  science  may  be 
applied,  is  at  once  to  declare  that  Logic  has  no  existence ;  for  this 
condition  of  its  existence  is  in  every  point  of  view  impossible.  It 
is  impossible  —  1%  Inasmuch  as  Logic  would  thus  presuppose  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  cycle  of  human  science ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble —  2®,  Because  it  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  determined  what 
things  are  of  necessary  or  contingent,  of  possible  or  impossible  exist- 
ence. Speaking  of  things  impossible  in  nature^  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
declared  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  quadruped  could  lay  an  eggy  or 
that  a  quadruped  could  possess  the  beak  of  a  bird ;  and,  in  the  age 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  these  propositions  would  have  shown  as 

1  BemetUs  o/Logikf  book  U.  chap.  ii.  f  2,  pp.  68, 64. 
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good  a  title  to  be  regarded  as  of  impoBsible  matter  as  some  of  the 
examples  adduced  by  Dr.  Whately.    The  discovery  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  of  the  Omithorhynchas,  however,  tamed  the  impossible 
into  the  actual ;  for,  in  that  animal,  there  is  found  a  quadruped 
which  at  once  lays  an  egg  and  presents  the  bill  of  a  duck.    On  the 
principle,  then,  that  Logic  is  exclusively  conversant  about  the  forms 
of  thought,  I  have  rejected  the  distinction  of  propositions  and  syl- 
logisms into  pure  and  modal,  as  extra-logical.    Whatever  cannot  be 
stated  by  A,  B,  C,  is  not  of  logical  import ;  and  A,  B,  C,  know 
nothing  of  the  necessary,  impossible,  and  contingent.^ 
It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  three 
terms  which  are  used  in  relation  to  Pure  and 
Explanation  of  three      Modal  propositions.      A  proposition  is  called 
terms  iL<ed  in  reference      Assertory,  when  it  enounces  what  is  known  as 

to  Pare  and    Modal  ,       ^      ,,  .  ,  .  .         . 

P„,p,^^„3^  actual ;  Problematic,  when  it  enounces  what  is 

known  as  possible;  Apodeictic  or  DemonstrO' 

UvCy  when  it  enounces  what  is  known  as  necessary.' 

The  last  point  of  view  in  which  judgments  are  considered,  is  their 

Relation  to  each  other.    In  respect  of  these  rela- 

Third  DiFteion  of      ^i^^^  propositions  have  obtained  from  Logicians 

Jadpnenta— Relation  _^.      ,  ^-  i^    ^  , 

to  each  other.  particular  names,  which,  however,  cannot  be  un- 

derstood without  at  the  same  time  regarding  the 
matter  which  the  judgments  contain.    As  the  distinctions  of  Judg- 
ments and  of  Concepts  are,  in  this  respect,  in  a  great  measure  analo- 
gous, both  in  name  and  nature,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dictate 
them. 
When  the  matter  and  form  of  two  judgments  are  considered  as 
the  same,  they  are  called  Identical,  Convertible^ 
^udgmenta  identi-      j^g^i  q^  jEJqmvolent  {pTopositiones  identiccBj 
pares,  convertibUes,  ceguipoHentes) ;  on  the  oppo- 
DiHteient  site  alternative,  they  are  called  DiffereM  (pr, 

diversce).    If  considered  in  certain  respects  the 
Eeiatireiy  identieaL      Same,  in  Others  different,  they  are  called  Hela- 
tively  Identical,  Similar,  or  Cognate  {pr.  rela- 
tive  identic(B,  similes,  affines,  cognates).     This  resemblance  may 
be  either  in  the  subject  and  comprehension,  or  in  the  predicate  and 
extension.    If  they  have  a  similar  subject,  their 
predicates  are  Disparate  (disparata),  if  a  simi- 
Di^anct.  lar  predicate,  their  subjects  are  Disjunct  {dis- 

Juncta), 

lSeel>Mc«tt«,w,p.i46e**«7.-Ei>.   [Com.     Lof^ik,  f  19.  p.  72,  and  J  28,  p.  79;  Schulze, 
P«e  BaclunaDn,  LogUe,  |  78,  p.  116;  Richter,     Logik,  $  62,  p.  78.] 
S  Kant,  Logik,  J  80—  Ed. 
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When  two  judgments  differ  merely  in  their  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, and  the  one  is,  therefore,  a  particular,  the 
other  a  general,  they  are  said  to  he  subordinated, 
and  their  relation  is  called   /Subordination  (subordinatio),  •  The 
subordinating  (or  as  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
properly  styled,  the  superordinate)  judgment,  is 
called  the  Subaltemant  (subaUemans) ;  the  subordinate  judgment 
is  called  the  SubaUemate  (subcUtemcUiim). 
When,  of  two  or  more  judgments,  the  one  affirms,  the  other  de- 
nies, and  when  they  are  thus  reciprocally  differ- 
j)pp<«uionof  Jadg.      ^^^  jjj  quality,  they  are  said  to  be  Opposed  or 
Conflictive  {pr.  oppositce^  Ayrucufuyai)^  and  their 
relation,  in  this  respect,  is  called  Opposition  (oppositio).    This  op- 
position is  either  that  of  Contradiction  or  lie-^ 
Contradiction.  pugnanoe   {contradiction  carrufxuri<s)y  or  that    of 

Contrariety  (contrarietaSy  cvon-tonTs). 
If  neither  contradiction  nor  contrariety  exists,  the  judgments  are 
called  Congrueni  (pr.  congruentesy  cofisonantesy 
mente°*^^°       ^  *'      co^^^^^^^^^)*    I»  regard  to  this  last  statement, 
you  will  find  in  logical  books,  in  general,^  that 
^  Subcontrary  opposi-      ^^^^^  j^  ^^  opposition  of  what  are  called  Sub- 
contraries  (subcontraria),  meaning  by  these  par- 
ticular propositions  of  different  quality,  as,  for  example,  some  A  are 
B,  some  A  are  not  B ;  or,  some  men  are  learned^  some  men  are 
not  learned;  and  they  are  called  SubcontrarieSy  as  they  stand  sub- 
ordinated to  the  universal  contrary  propositions,  —  All  A  are  B,  no 
A  is  B ;  or.  All  men  are  learned^  no  man  is  learned.    But  this  is  a 
mistake,  there  is  no  opposition  between  Subcon- 
tion.°*  a  reti  oppoei-      traries;  for  both  may  at  once  be  maintained,  as 
both  at  once  must  be  true  if  the  some  be  a  nega- 
tion of  aU,    They  cannot,  however,  both  be  false.    The  opposition 
in  this  case  is  only  apparent;'  and  it  was  probably  only  laid  down 
from  a  love  of  symmetry,  in  order  to  make  out  the  opposition  of  all 
the  comers  in  the  square  of  Opposition,  which  you  will  find   in 
almost  every  work  on  Logic 


1  JSements  of  Logik,  by  Dr.  Whately,  part  CommbrieentU  Nowi  Logica^  Tract iii.  Dtep.  iii., 

ii.  chap.  ii.  s  8,  p.  68,  8d  edit.    Bat  tee  Scheib-  |  2,  p.  124,  edit.  1711.    Kant  expressly  i^ecta 

le'r.  Opera   Logiea^  Tars  iii.  c.  xi.  p.  487,  ed.  Suboontrariety,  Logik,  (  60,  Anm.    Compare 

1066.     Ulrich,  [iiufii.  X^iff.  «  JMcl.,  I  183,  p.  Krug,  X^iA;,  ( 64,  Anm.  4.    Braniss,  Gn/iufrws 

190.  — Eo.]  der   Logiky  p.  106.     Denzinger,   Institutionea 

S  For  which  reason  Aristotle  describes  it  as  Logiea,  vol.  U.  (  718,  p.  188.    Caramuel,  p.  88. 

an  opposition  in  language,  bat  not  in  reality.  [RationaKs  et  Realis  ThiloMphia^euahore  loamu 

Anal.  Prior.,  ii.  16.  —  £d.    [Compare  Fonseca,  Caramuel  Lobkowitx,  S.  1%,  Lovaniensi' Doelorw, 

hutU.  DiaUet.,  L.  Iii.  c.  6,  p.  129,  ed.  1604.  Abbau  Melrosenri,  Loranii,  1642.  —£d  ] 
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Finally,  yarioas  relations  of  judgments  arise  from  what  is  called 

their  Conversion,  When  the  subject  and  predi- 
Comnioti  of  Pro-       ^^^  j^^  ^  categorical  proposition  (for  to  this  we 

now  limit  our  consideration)  are  transposed,  the 
proposition  is  said  to  be  converted ;  the  proposition  given  and  its 
product  are  both  called  the  judicia  conversa;  the  relation  itself  of 
reciprocation  in  which  the  judgments  stand  is  called  Conversiofi, 
sometimes   Obversion  and    Transposition  (reciprocation  conversion 

obversiOn  transppsitiOy  /Acra5c<n9,  /xera^^oXiJ,  dKrwr- 

Tenns  employed  to      rpo<f>rj).      The  given  proposition  is   called   the 

■nd°con  crted^  ^^^         Converted  or   Converse  {judiciumy  proposition 

Btion.  prc^acenSy  conversum^  conversa)  ;  the  other,  into 

which  it  is  converted,  the  Convertiiig  {jud^^ 
prop^  convertens).  There  is,  however,  much  ambiguity,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  in  the  terms  commonly  employed  by  Logicians  to  des- 
ignate the  two  propositions,  —  that  given,  and  that  the  product  of 
the  logical  elaboration.  The  prefacent  and  subjacent  may  pass,  but 
they  have  been  very  rarely  employed.  The  term  propositio  con- 
p«r«r,the  converse  or  converted  judgment,  specially  for  the  original 
proposition,  is  worse  than  ambiguous ;  it  is  applied  generally  to  both 
judgments ;  it  may,  in  fact,  more  appropriately  denote  the  other,  — 
its  product,  —  to  which  indeed  it  has,  but  through  a  blunder,  been 
actually  applied  by  Aldrich,^  and  he  is  followed,  of  course,  by 
Whately.  The  original  proposition  ought  to  be  called  the  Convert- 
end  or  Convertible  (pr.  convertendoy  convertibilis).^  The  terra  Con- 
terting  {convertens)  employed  for  the  proposition,  the  product  of 

conversion,  marks  out  nothing  of  its  peculiar 
\^^^^Z-  <5^aracter.  The  expression  pr.  exposita,  applied 
roaeoBs.  ^7  Aid  rich,®  without  a  word  of  comment,  to  this 

judgment,  is  only  another  instance  of  his  daring 
ignorance ;  for  the  phrase  pr.  exposita  had  nothing  to  recommend 
it  m  this  relation,  and  was  employed  in  a  wholly  different  meaning 
bj  logicians  and  mathematicians.^    In  this  error  Aldrich  is  followed 

1  R»dmuuta  Logiea^  L.  Lett.  dans,  to  denote  the  selection  of  an  Indiyidnal 

S  [So  Koldiiu,  p.  268,  [Logiea  Reeognita,  Haf-  instance  whose  qualities  may  be  perceived  by 

nic,17e6.  — Ed.]  sense  {iKTi^dyaiy  txponen,  objieere  senaui)^  in 

S  Crakanthorpe,  Sanderson,  and  Wallis  [de-  order  to  prove  a  general  relation  between  no- 

Bomhiste  ftie   original  proposition  pr.  eon-  tions  apprehended  by  the  intellect.     This 

««riB,  its  product  pr.  convertens.    See  Crakan-  method  is  used  by  Aristotle  in  proving  the 

thorpe,  LogUa^  L.  iii.  o.  10,  p.  179,  ed.  1677.  conversion  of  propositions  and  the  redaction 

Sandcnon,  Logiea,  L.  a.  c  7,  p.  76,  ed.  1741.  of  syllogisms.    See  AnaL  Prior.,  i.  2;  i.  6;  1.  8. 

VillJs,  Institutio  Logita^  L.  ii.  c.  7,  p  113,  The  instance  selected  is  called  the  exposUum. 

«ltt.  1729.    Wallis  also  uses  jir.  eonvertenda  as  (t^  iKr€»4¥) ;  and  hence  singular  propositions 

» aynonym  for  pr.  eonveraa.  —  Ed  ]  and  syllogisms  are  called  aposftory.  Compare 

J  The  term  exposition  (&c^<rw)  is  employed  Paclns  on  Anal,  Pr.,  i.  2,  and  Sir  W.  Hamll- 

•V  Aristotle,  and  by  most  snbsequent  logi-  ton»B  note,  BeitPs  Works,  p.  69&  —  Ed. 
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by  TVTiately,  who,  like  his  able  predecessor,  b  whoUy  unversecl  in 
the  literature  and  language  of  Logic 

The  logicians  after  Aristotle  have  distinguished  two,  or,  as  we  may 
take  it,  three,  or  even  four,  species  of  Con ver- 

Species  of  Conver-        gion 

loficiAM."*'*''^    ^  ^'  "^^  fi"*>  which  is  called  Simple  or  latere 

Conversion  {conver sio  simpleXy  roU  opot9  upo^  cav- 
n/jv^  Aristotle,  t.  e^  cum  terminis  reciprocatia)^  is  when  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  two  judgments  are  the  same.  It  holds  in  Uni- 
versal Negative  and  Particular  Affirmative  propositions. 

2.  The  second,  which  is  called  Cofiversion  by  Accident  {c.per  oc- 
cidensj  Iv  lUptiy  Kara  lUpo^  Aristotle),  is  when,  the  quality  remaining 
unaltered,  the  quantity  is  reduced.  It  holds  in  Universal  Affirma- 
tives. These  two  are  the  species  of  the  conversion  of  propositions 
acknowledged  by  all ;  they  are  evolved  by  Aristotle,  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  his  treatise  On  Enouncement^  but  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  Prior  Analytics,* 

8.  The  third,  which  is  called  Conversion  by  Contraposition  (c. 
per  oppositionem^  c.  per  contra  positionem^  both  by  Boethius,'  cofi- 
trapositiOy  dyrurrpo^i;  <rw  uia-i^ccrci,  Alexander),^  is  when,  instead  of 
the  subject  and  predicate,  the  quantity  and  quality  remaining  the 
same,  there  is  placed  the  contradictory  of  each.  This  holds  in  Uni- 
versal Affirmatives,  and  most  logicians  allow  it  in  Particular  Nega- 
tives. It  is  commemorated  by  Aristotle  in  the  eighth. chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  his  Topics  :  it  is  there  called  the  inverse  consecution 
from  contradictions, 

I  shall  here  mention  to  you  some  mnemonic  verses  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  conversion  is  expressed. 

HnemoiiioTerMiex.  ^o^  Regarding  conversion  as  limited  to  the 

prewiDg  oonTenlon.  ■•    * 

Simple  and  Accidental,  and  excluding  altogether 
Contraposition,  we  have  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  two  following 
verses. 

1  Toif  Zpois  hnurrpliptw^  Anal.  Pr.,  L  2,  U»gumo  QfUgorieo,  L.  i.,  p.  687.  Thus  eonversto 

i.  e.,  when  eaoh  term  is  the  exact  eqniymlent  *■  divided  primarily  Into  e.  $impkx  and  e.  per 

of  the  other.    See  Trendelenbuitj,  EUmenta  contrapanticnem.    Aristotle  doee  not  use  iy 

Log.  AriM.,  §  14;  /»  D.  Amma,  p.  406;  Waitx,  M<P«',  ••  snb«jqnent  logicians,  for  e.  diminuta. 

J»  Ariu.  Org.,  vol.  1.  p.  878.  —  Ed.  ^«  "«» '*  mainly  for  particular  in  oppoeiUon 

«  IBoethins  seems  the  flrtt  who  gave  the  *<>  universal,    (See  Anal.  Prior,  i.  2,  4  4.)    They 

name  of  Cont>er»io  per  Aecidens.    With  him  it  •"»  ^^^  "^^K  in  their  use  of  the  words  oeci. 

is  property  both  Ampliatire  and  Restrietire.  ^***^  "^  partial.] 

(So  Kldiger,  De  Sentu  7en  et  JWn,  pp.  260,  ,  ifUrodueUo  ad  ayOogitmoi  Categoriot,  and 

808, 2d  edit.,  1722.    Fischer  Lor^*,  P- 108.)    It  j^  SyUogitmo  CaUgoria>,hA.'-lS,i>. 
is  oppofted  as  a  oonspeeles  to  e.  generaUii  and 

both  are  species  of  e.  simplex,  which  is  op-        4  /»  AmL  Prim.^  1 10  b,  edit  Aid.  1690 

posed  to  Contraposition.    See  OperOf  De  £^<-  Ed. 
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£,  I,  stmplidter  vertendo,  si^a  manebnnt; 
Ast  A  cnm  rertia,  sig^a  minora  cape.i 

0  IB  not  convertible. 

2^.  Admitting  Contraposition  as  a  legitimate  species  of  convcr- 
rioD,  the  whole  doctrine  is  embodied  in  the  following  verses  by 
Petnis  Hispanus: 

F  £  c  I  (F  £  8  X)  simpHdier,  conrertltiir  £  r  A  (£  p  A)  per  Acdd, 
ABt  O  (A  c  O)  per  Conimp.;  sic  fit  conversio  tota.* 

Or,  to  condense  the  three  kinds  of  conversion  with  all  the  propo- 
ffitions,  prejacent  and  subjacent,  in  a  single  line : 

"£CCB,  TiBi,  Simp,;  Abmi— obbos,  .^Loe.;  Ajuca,  boko,  ConL^^ 


Diitinetioii  of  Pro- 


It  may  be  proper  now  to  make  yon  acquainted  with  certain  dis- 
tinctions of  judgments  and  propositions,  w^hich, 
though  not  strictly  of  a  lo6:ical  character,  it  is 

joritioM  BOt  rtrictiy  r    •  -*  *i,   *  t      ij    k  r 

if^^g^  of  importance  that  you  should  be  aware  of. 

^Considered  in  a  material  point  of  view,  all 
jadgments  are,  in  the  first  place,  distinguished  into  Theoretical  and 

JPractical,  Theoretical  are  such  as  declare  that 
jjij^         *"  a  certain  character  belongs  or  does  not  belong 

to  a  certain  object;  Practical^  such  as  declare 
tliat  something  can  be  or  ought  to  be  done,  —  brought  to  bear." 
^Theoretical,  as  well  as  practical  judgments,  are  either  Indemon- 

strable^  when  they  are  evident  of  themselves  — 
DemoMteaw™*^*  *"^      whcn  they  do  not  require,  and  when  they  are 

incapable  of  proof:  or  they  are  Demonstrable^ 
when  they  are  not  immediately  apparent  as  true  or  false,  but  require 
some  external  reason  to  establish  their  truth  or  falsehood." 

^Indemonstrable  propositions  are  absolute  principles  {apyaJi^ prin- 
cj/na);  that  is,  from  which  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
science,  cognitions  altogether  certain  not  only  are,  but  must  be 
derived.  Demonstrable  propositions,  on  the  other  hand,  can,  at 
hest,  constitute  only  relative  principles;  that  is,  such  as,  themselves 
requiring  a  higher  principle  for  their  warrant,  may  yet  afford  the 
hasis  of  sundry  other  propositions." 

1  (Giren  \ff  Cbanriii,  Lex  FkU.y  r.  Converrio.  Tartarrtu,  EtpotMo  m  Stmmuku  Petri  Hi$- 

l>enzinger,  lutiimtumu  LogieOj  U.  140.]  pant,  Tract.  1.,  f.  9  b.  —  £d.] 

*  8«e  Petms   Hispanns,  p.  0,  [flkmimilet, 

I^act  L,  partic.  4,  f.  9,  ed.  1505.    Cf.  Fetnu  S  [Hispaniu,  fihtmrnvte,  U  e.    ClumTin,  2.  e.] 
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"  If  the  indemonstrable  propositions  be  of  a  theoretical  character, 

they  are  called  Axioms;  if  of  a  practical  charac- 

oms  an     orta-      ^^^^  jPostulates.     The  former  are  principles  of 

immediate  certainty;  the  latter,  principles  of 

immediate  application.^ 

"Demonstrable  propositions,  if  of  a  theoretical  nature,  are  called 
Theorems  {theoremata) ;  if  of  a  practical,  Proh- 

leiM*^""*  *°*^  ^"*^  ^^^^^  (P^^^^^^^^)-  The  former,  as  propositions 
of  a  mediate  certainty,  require  proof;    they, 

therefore,  consist  of  a  Thesis  and  its  Demonstration;  the  latter,  as 

of  mediate  application,  suppose  a  Question  {qucestio)  and  its  Solu^ 

tion  {resoliUio)P 
"  As  species  of  the  foregoing,  there  are,  likewise,  distinguished 
iiariM  Corollaries    {consectaria^    corcUaria)^  that    is, 

propositions  which  flow,  without  a  new  proo^ 

out  of  theorems  or  postulates  previously  demonstrated.  Proposi- 
tions whose  validity  rests  on  observation  or  ex- 

Experimentai  Propo-  penment  are  called  Experiential^  Experimental 
propositions  (empiremata^  eocperienticBy  experi- 

menta).    JSj/potheseSy  that  is,  propositions  which  are  assumed  with 

probability,  in  order  to  explain  or  prove  some- 

****  thing  else  which  cannot  otherwise  be  explained 

or  proved.  Xemmata^  that  is,  propositions  borrowed  from  another 
science,  in  order  to  serve  as  subsidiary  proposi- 
tions in  the  science  of  which  we  treat.    Finally, 

Scholia^  that  is,  propositions  which  only  serve  as  illustrations  of 
what  is  considered  in  chief.    The  dearest  and 

Scholia.  ^  ,  /.      , 

most   appropriate   examples   of  these   various 
kinds  of  propositions  are  given  in  mathematics.*'  ^ 

Logic,  i  79,  pp.  147,  148.  — Ed.    [Compare  Krag,  X«^,  h  67, 68.] 


LECTURE     XV. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.— OF  THE    PRODUCTS  OF    THOUGHT. 

in.  — THE  DOCTRINE    OF  REASONINGS. 

BEASOMNG  IN  GENERAL— SYLLOGISMS-  THEIR  DIVISIONS  AC- 
CORDING TO  INTERNAL  FORM. 

Ix  my  last  Lectare,  I  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Judgments, 

and  now  proceed  to  that  of  Reasonings. 

"When  the  necessity  of  the  junction  or  separation  of  a  certain 

subject-notion  and  a  certain  predicate  notion  is 

Mt  of  reasoning      ^^^  manifest  from  the  nature  of  these  notions 

— what 

themselves ;  but  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
desirons  of  knowing  whether  they  must  be  thought  as  inclusive,  or 
as  exclusive  of  each  other,  —  in  this  case,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
state  of  doubt  or  indecision,  from  our  ignorance  of  which  of  the 
two  contradictory  predicates  must  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  doubt  can  be  dissipated, — this  ignorance  can  be 
removed,  only  in  one  way,  —  only  by  producing  in  us  a  necessity 
to  connect  with,  or  disconnect  from,  the  subject  one  of  the  re- 
pugnant predicates.  And  since,  ex  hypothesis  this  necessity  does 
not— at  least,  does  not  immediately  —  arise  from  the  simple  knowl- 
e^e  of  the  subject  in  itself,  or  of  the  predicate  in  itself,  or  of  both 
together  in  themselves,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  derived  from  some 
eiternal  source, —  and  derived  it  can  only  be,  if  derived,  from  some 
other  knowledge,  which  affords  us,  as  its  necessary  consequence,  the 
removal  of  the  doubt  originally  harbored.  But  if  this  knowledge 
hi  for  its  necessary  consequence  the  removal  of  the  original  doubt, 
this  knowledge  must  stand  to  the  existing  doubt  in  the  relation  of 
a  general  rule;  and,  as  every  rule  is  a  judgment,  it  will  constitute  a 
general  proposition.  But  a  general  rule  does  not  simply  and  of 
itself  reach  to  the  removal  of  doubt  and  indecision ;  there  is  re- 
quired, and  necessarily  required,  over  and  above  this  further  knowl- 
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edge  —  that  the  rule  has  really  an  application,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  the  doubt  really  stands  under  the  general  proposition,  as 
a  case  which  can  be  decided  by  it  as  by  a  general  rule.  But  when 
the  general  rule  has  been  discovered,  and  when  its  application  to 
the  doubt  has  likewise  been  recognized,  the  solution  of  the  doubt 
immediately  follows,  and  therewith  the  determination  of  which  of 
the  contradictory  predicates  must  or  must  not  be  affirmed  of  the 
subject;  and  this  determination  is  accompanied  with  a  conscions- 
ness  of  necessity  or  absolute  certainty."  *  A  simple  example  will 
place  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light.  When  the 
jiiugtratedbyanex-  motion  of  the  subject  man  is  given  along  with 
the  contradictory  predicates/re^  affent  and  neces- 
sary ageivti  there  arises  the  doubt,  with  which  of  these  contradic- 
tory predicates  the  subject  is  to  be  connected ;  for,  as  contradictory, 
they  cannot  both  be  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and,  as  contradictory, 
the  one  or  the  other  must  be  so  affirmed ;  in  other  words,  I  doubt 
whether  man  be  a  free  agent  or  not.  The  notion  mar^  and  the 
repugnant  notions  free  agent  and  necessary  agent^  do  not,  in  them- 
selves, affi3rd  a  solution  of  the  doubt;  and  I  must  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover some  other  notion  which  will  enable  me  to  decide.  Now, 
taking  the  predicate  free  agenty  this  leads  me  to  the  closely  con- 
nected notion  moraUy  responsible  agenty  which,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  I  otherwise  know  to  be  necessarily  a  free  agent,  I  thus  obtain 
the  proposition.  Every  TnoraXiy  responsible  agent  is  a  free  agent. 
But  this  proposition  does  not  of  itself  contain  the  solution  of  the 
doubt ;  for  it  may  still  be  asked.  Does  the  notion  mxyraXly  responsible 
agent  constitute  a  predicate  which  appertains  to  the  notion  of  man, 
the  subject  ?  This  question  is  satisfied,  if  it  is  recognized  that  the 
notion  mxzn  involves  in  it  the  notion  of  a  morally  respormble  agent, 
I  can  then  say,  Man  is  a  morally  responsible  agent.  These  two 
propositions  being  thus  formed  and  applied  to  the  subsisting  doubt, 
the  removal  of  this  doubt  follows  of  itself,  and,  in  place  of  the 
previous  indecision,  whether  man  be  a  free  agent  or  not,  there  fol- 
lows, with  the  consciousness  of  necessity  or  absolute  certainty,  the 
connected  judgment  that  Man  is  also  a  free  agent.  The  whole 
process — the  whole  series  of  judgments  —  will  stand  thus: 

Everjf  moraUp  responsible  agent  is  a  free  agent; 
Man  is  a  mardXly  responsible  agent ; 
Therrfortf  man  is  a  free  agent. 

Let  us  consider  in  what  relation  the  different  constituent  parts  of 

1  Baser,  Logik,  i  82,  p.  168. 
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this  process  stand  to  each  other.    It  is  evident  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess consists  of  three  notions  and  their  mutual 

The  example  giren  relations.  The  three  notions  are,  free  agen% 
ii  a  BeMoning  in  the  responstNe  agerUy  and  man.  Their  mutual  rela- 
and  may  be  wpre^  ^^^"^^  *^  ^^  those  of  whole  and  part,  and  whole 
seated  by  thneoireies.  and  part  in  the  quantity  of  extension;  for  the 
notion  free  agent  is  seen  to  contain  under  it  the 
notion  responsible  agenty  and  the  notion  responsible  agent  to  contain 
under  it  the  notion  man.  Thus,  these  three  notions  are  like  three 
circles  of  three  various  extensions  severally,  contained  one  within 
another ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  process  by  which  we  recognize 
that  the  narrowest  notion,  man^  is  contained  under  the  widest 
notion,  responsible  agents  is  precisely  the  same  by  which  we  should 
recognize  the  inmost  circle  to  be  contained  in  the  outmost,  if  we 
were  only  supposed  to  know  the  relation  of  these  together  by  their 
relation  to  the  middle  circle.  Let  ABC  denote 
the  three  circles.  Now,  ex  hypothesiy  we  know, 
and  only  know,  that  A  contains  B,  and  that  B  con- 
tains G ;  but  as  it  is  a  self-evident  principle,  that  a 
part  of  the  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  we  cannot, 
with  our  knowledge  that  B  contains  C,  and  is  con- 
tained in  A,  avoid  recognizing  that  C  is  contained  in  A.  This  is 
precisely  the  case  with  the  three  notions — free  agents  responsible 
agent,  mun ;  not  knowing  the  relation  between  the  notions  free 
agent  and  man,  but  knowing  that  free  agent  contained  under  it 
responsible  agentj  and  that  responsible  agent  contained  under  it 
many  we,  upon  the  principle  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the 
whole,  are  compelled  to  think,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
free  agent  contains  under  it  man.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  the  pro- 
cess shown  in  the  example  adduced  is  a  mere  recognition  of  the 
relation  of  three  notions  in  the  quantity  of  extension,  —  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  of  two  of  these  notions  to  each  other  being  not 
given  immediately,  but  obtained  through  our  knowledge  of  their 
relation  to  the  third. 

But  let  us  consider  this  process  a  little  closer.    The  relations  of 
the  three  notions,  in  the   above  example,   are 

The  KMonJng  of      those  given  in  the  quantity  of  Breadth  or  Ex- 

tentioa    may    be      tension.      But  everv  notion  has  not  only  an 

ezbibited  in  Compre-       _  .         ,         ,.,     "^ .  ^  .  ^  . 

bendon  —  thJs  Ulna-      ^xtcnsive,  but  likewise  an  Intensive,  quantity, 
tnted.  — not  only  a  quantity  in  breadth,  but  a  quan- 

tity in  depth ;  and  these  two  quantities  stand  to 
each  other,  as  we  have  seen,^  always  in  a  determinate  ratio,-— the 

1  See  abore,  p.  lOA.  — Ed. 
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ratio  of  inversion.  It  would,  therefore,  appear,  a  priori,  to  be  a 
necessary  presumption,  that  if  notions  bear  a  certain  relation  to 
each  other  in  the  one  quantity,  they  must  bear  a  counter  relation  to 
each  other  in  the  other  quantity ;  consequently,  that  if  we  are  able, 
under  the  quantity  of  extension,  to  deduce  from  the  relations  of 
two  notions  to  a  third  their  relation  to  each  other,  a  correspondent 
evolution  must  be  competent  of  the  same  notions,  in  the  quantity 
of  comprehension.  Let  us  try  whether  this  theoretical  presumption 
be  warranted  a  posteriori^  and  by  experiment,  and  whether,  in  the 
example  given,  the  process  can  be  inverted,  and  the  same  result 
obtained  with  the  same  necessity.  That  example,  as  in  extension, 
was: 

AH  rogxMm&fe  agents  carefree  ttgenU; 

Buttnaniearespongibleagent; 

Therefort,  man  is  a  free  agent. 

In  other  words,  —  the  notion  responsible  agent  is  contained  under 
the  lioXAOii  free  agerU;  but  the  notion  man  is  contained  under  the 
notion  responsible  agent;  therefore,  on  the  principle  that  the  part 
of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  the  notion  man  is  also  contained 
under  the  notion /rc€  agent.  Now,  on  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
relation  of  the  two  quantities,  we  must,  if  we  would  obtain  the 
same  result  in  the  comprehensive  which  is  here  obtained  under  the 
extensive  quantity,  invert  the  whole  process,  that  is,  the  notions 
which  in  extension  are  wholes  become  in  comprehension  parts,  and 
the  notions  which  in  the  former  are  parts,  become  in  the  latter 
wholes.  Thus  the  notion  free  agents  which,  in  the  example  given, 
was  the  greatest  whole,  becomes,  in  the  counter  process,  the  small- 
est pait,  and  the  notion  man^  which  was  the  smallest  part,  now 
becomes  the  greatest  whole.  The  notion  responsible  agent  remains 
the  middle  quantity  or  notion  in  both,  but  its  relation  to  the  two 
other  notions  is  reversed ;  what  was  formerly  its  part  being  now 
its  whole,  what  was  formerly  its  whole  being  now  its  part.  The 
process  will,  therefore,  be  thus  explicitly  enounced : 

The  notion  man  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  responsible  agent ; 
Bui  (he  notion  responsible  agent  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  fines  agent ; 
Therefore,  on  the  principle  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  apart  qf  the  u^idle,  the  notion  man 
also  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  free  agent. 

Or,  in  common  language : 

Man  is  a  responsible  agent ; 

But  a  responsible  agent  is  a  free  agent; 

Jlurrfore,  nuin  is  a  free  agents 
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This  reversed  process,  in  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  gives,  it  is 
endent,  the  same  result  as  it  gave  in  the  quantity  of  extension. 
For,  on  the  supposition,  that  we  did  not  immediately  know  that  the 
notion  man  comprehended  free  agent^  but  recognized  that  man 
comprehended  responsible  agents  and  that  responsible  agent  com- 
prehended free  agents  we  necessarily  are  compelled  to  think,  in  the 
event  of  this  recognition,  that  the  notion  man  comprehends  the 
notion  free  agent. 

It  is  only  necessary  further  to  observe,  that  in  the  one  process,  — 
that,  to  wit,  in  extension,  the  copula  i«,  means  is 

The  eopnim  In  ex-  contained  under^  whereas,  in  the  other,  it  means 
(ndoD  and  eompre-      comprehends  in.    Thus  the  proposition,—  God 

bndan  of  a  connter         ..^,.  -,  ., 

ts  merct/hd,  viewed  as  in  the  one  quantity,  sig- 
nifies God  is  contained  under  merciful^  that  is, 
the  notion  God  is  contained  under  the  notion  merciful;  viewed  as 
in  the  other,  means, — God  comprehends  merdftd^  that  is,  the  notion 
God  comprehends  in  it  the  notion  mercifid. 

Now,  this  process  of  thought  (of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
gi?e  you  a  general  notion)  is  called  Reasoning;  but  it  has,  like- 
^rise,  obtained  a  variety  of  other  designations.  The  definition  of 
thia  process,  with  its  principal  denominations,  I  shall  include  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

T  LIII.  —  Reasoning  is  an  act  of  mediate  comparison   or 
Judgment;   for  to  reason  is  to  recognize 
Pw.z.m.i>eflBitioB      that  two  notions  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
SiMonin/'wi^'  f^      relation  of  a  whole  and  its  parts,  through 
prinoi^u  dMiomiaa.      a  recognition,  that  these  notions  severally 
p^ttrt.^"*"**  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  a  third.    Con- 

sidered as  an  act.  Reasoning,  or  Discourse 
of  Reason  (to  koyiito'&at,  XjoyuTfi^y  Siavota,  to  SiavocuT'^cu),  is,  like- 
wise, called  the  act  or  process  of  Argumentation  (argumenta- 
ti(mis)y  of  Hatiocination  (ratiocinationis)^  of  Inference  or 
Muian  (inferendi)^  of  Collecting  (ccUigendi)^  of  Concluding 
(cowc^wcfomK),  of  Syllogising  (tov  oT;XAoyt£co-^cu,  barbarously 
n^gisandi).  The  term  Reasoning  is,  likewise,  given  to  the 
prodoct  of  the  act;  and  a  reasoning  in  this  sense  (ratioci- 
nation ratiocinium)j  is,  likewise,  called  an  Argumentation 
(^^g^mentatio) ;  also,  frequently,  an  Argument  {argumentum\ 
an  Inference  or  Illation  (illatio)\  a  Collection  {coUectio),  a 
Candusion  (conclusion  avfivipaa/jM) ;  and,  finally,  a  Syllogism 

S5 
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A  few  words  in  explanation  of  these  will  snffiee ;  and,  first,  of 
the  thine  and  its  definition,  thereafter   of  its 
names. 
In  regard  to  the  act  of  Reasoning,  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  the  ordinary  distinction  of  this  process,  as 
L  The  Act  of  Beas-      ^j^^  operation  of  a  faculty  different  in  kind  from 
those  of  Judgment  and  Ck)nception.    Concep- 
tion, Judgment,  and  Reasoning,  are  in  reality  only  various  applica- 
tions of  the  same  simple  faculty,  that  of  Comparison  or  Judgment. 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  concepts  are  merely  the  results, 
rendered  permanent  by  language,  of  a  previous  process  of  compari- 
son ;  that  judgment  is  nothing  but  comparison,  or  the  results  of 
comparison,  in  its  immediate  or  simpler  form ;  and,  finally,  that  reas- 
oning is  nothing  but  comparison  in  its  mediate  or  more  complex 
application.^    It  is,  therefore,  altogether  erroneous  to  maintain,  as  is 
commonly  done,  that  a  reasoning  or  syllogism  is 
A  ■^^^^^fr  *■  ®"«      a  mere  decompound  whole,  made  up  of  judg- 
ments ;   as  a  judgment  is  a  compound  whole, 
made  up  of  concepts.    This  is  a  mere  mechanical  mode  of  cleaving 
the  mental  phenomena  into  parts ;  and  holds  the  same  relation  to  a 
genuine  analysis  of  mind  which  the  act  of  the  butcher  does  to  that 
of  the  anatomist.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  syllogism  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  three  parts  or  propositions ;  and  that  these  propositions 
have  a  certain  meaning,  when  considered  apart,  and  out  of  relation 
to  each  other.    But,  when  thus  considered,  they  lose  the  whole  sig- 
nificance which  they  had  when  united  in  a  reasoning ;  for  their 
whole  significance  consisted  in  their  reciprocal  relation,  —  in  the 
light  which  they  mutually  refiected  on  each  other.    We  can  cer- 
tainly hew  down  an  animal  body  into  parts,  and  consider  its  mem- 
bers apart ;  but  these,  though  not  absolutely  void  of  all  meaning, 
when  viewed  singly  and  out  of  relation  to  their  whole,  have  lost  the 
principal  and  peculiar  significance  which  they  possessed  as  the  coef- 
ficients of  a  one  organic  and  indivisible  whole.    It  is  the  same  with 
a  syllogisnL    The  parts  which,  in  their  organic  union,  possessed  life 
and  importance,  when  separated  from  each  other  remain  only  enun- 
ciations of  vague  generalities,  or  of  futile  identities.    Though,  when 
expressed  in  language,  it  be  necessary,  to  analyze  a  reasoning  into 
parts,  and  to  state  these  parts  one  after  another,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  in  thought  one  notion,  one  proposition,  is  known  before 
or  after  another ;  for,  in  consciousness,  the  three  notions  and  their 
reciprocal  relations  constitute  only  one  identical  and  simultaneous 
cognition. 

1  S«e  ftboTe,  pp.  88, 97. — Sd. 
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The  logicians  have  indeed  all  treated  the  syllogism  as  if  this 
were  not  the  case.     They  have  considered  one 
th^t!^!^^frt^      proposition  as  naturally  the  last  in  expression, 
SyiJogisin.  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^Y  ^^^^  accordingly  called  the  con- 

clusion; whilst  the  other  two,  as  naturally  going 
before  the  other  two,  they  have  styled  the  premises^  forming  to- 
gether what  they  call  the  atitecederU,  The  two  premises  they  have 
also  considered  as  the  one  the  greater  (major)^  the  other  the  less 
{m\7uyr)y  by  exclusive  reference  to  the  one  quantity  of  extension. 
All  this,  however,  is,  in  my  view,  completely  erroneous.  For  we 
may,  in  the  theory  of  Logic,  as  we  actually  do  in  its  practical  appli- 
cations, indifferently  enounce  what  is  called  the  condition  first  or 
last  In  the  latter  case,  the  conclusion  forms  a  thesis,  and  the  prem- 
ises its  gronnds  or  reasons ;  and  instead  of  the  inferential  there' 
fore  {ergo^  opa),  we  would  employ  the  explicative /br.  The  whole 
difference  consists  in  this,  —  that  the  common  order  is  synthetic, 
the  other  analytic;  and  as,  to  express  the  thought,  we  must  analyze 
it,  the  analytic  order  of  statement  appears  certainly  the  most  direct 
and  natural.^  On  the  subordinate  matter  of  the  order  of  the  prem- 
ises, I  do  not  here  touch. 
But  to  speak  of  the  process  in  general :  —  without  the  power  of 
reasoning  we  should  have  been  limited  in  our 
^f        .  knowledge  (if  knowledge  of  such  a  limitation 

would  deserve  the  name  of  knowledge  at  all), 
—I  say  without  reasoning  we  should  have  been  limited  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  given  by  immediate  intuition ;  we  should  have  been 
unable  to  draw  any  inference  from  this  knowledge,  and  have  been 
shut  out  from  the  discovery  of  that  countless  multitude  of  truths, 
which,  though  of  high,  of  paramount  importance,  are  not  self-evi- 
dent. This  faculty  is,  likewise,  of  peculiar  utility,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect us,  in  our  cogitations,  from  error  and  falsehood,  and  to  remove 
these  if  they  have  already  crept  in.  For  every,  the  most  complex, 
web  of  thought  may  be  reduced  to  simple  syllogisms;  and  when 
this  is  done,  their  truth  or  falsehood,  at  least  in  a  logical  relation, 
flashes  at  once  into  view. 

Of  the  terms  by  which  this  process  is  denom- 
2.  TemM  by  which      inatcd,  JReasoning  is  a  modification  from  the 


tbe  proeeM  of  Bcaaon- 

the  Latin  ratio )^  and  corresponds  to  ratiocination 


,    .  ,  French  raisonner  (and  this  a  derivation  from 

mg  is  de&omiiuited.  ^ 


cination.  ^  ^      which  has  indeed  been  immediately  transferred 

into  our  language  under  the  form  ratiocination. 

StUiocinoHon  denotes  properly  the  process,  but,  improperly,  also 

1  Aristotle's  Analytia  are  eynthetlo. 
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the  product  of  reasoning ;  Hatiocinium  marks  exclnsively  the  pro- 
duct.   The  oriirinal  meanins;  of  rcUio  was  com- 

Discourse.  .  ,5*  ,  ,      ,     .  /.  i 

putcUiany  and,  from  the  calculation  of  numbers, 
it  was  transferred  to  the  process  of  mediate  comparison  in  generaL 
Discourse  (diacurstis^  hidyota)  indicates  the  operation  of  compari- 
son, the  running  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  characters  or 
notes  of  objects  —  (discurrere  inter  fwtas^  SuiyoeurSai)  :  this  term 
may,  therefore,  be  properly  applied  to  the  Elaborative   Faculty 
in  general,  which  I  have  just  called  the  Discursive.     The  terms 
discourse    and    discursus^  Suu^oia,  are,  however,   oflen,  nay  gen- 
erally, used  for  the  reasoning  process,  strictly  considered,  and  dis^ 
cursive  is  even  applied  to  denote  mediate,  in  opposition  to  intuitive, 
judgment,  as  is  done  by  Milton.^    The  compound  term,  discourse 
of  reason*  unambiguously  marks  its  employment  in  this  sense. 
Argumentation  is   derived  from    argumentariy 
Argument*  on.       ^^bich  means  argumentis  uti;  argument  again, 
argumentumy  —  what  is  assumed  in  order  to 
argue  something,  —  is  properly  the  middle  notion  in  a  reasoning, — 
that  through  which  the  conclusion  is  established ;  and  by  the  Latin 
Rhetoricians  it  was  defined,  —  '^probabile  inventum  ad  faciendam 
fidem."'    It  is  often,  however,  applied  as  coextensive  with  argu- 
mentation.   Inference  or  illation  (from  tn/ero), 
indicates  the  carrying  out  into  the  last  proposi- 
tion what  was  virtually  contained  in  the  antecedent  judgments. 
To  conclude   (concludere)^  again,  signifies  the 
act  of  connecting  and  shutting  into  the  last 
proposition  the  two  notions  which  stood  apart  in  the  two  first.     A 
conclusion  (conclusio)  is  usually  taken,  in   its 

ConcluBlon.  .  ^  ,      /^       ,  ^  ,       , 

stnct  or  proper  signification,  to  mean  the  last 
proposition  of  a  reasoning ;  it  is  sometimes,  however,  used  to  express 
the  product  of  the  whole  process.    To  syllogize  means  to  form  syllo- 
gisms.  Syllogism  (crvXAoyur/jio?)  seems  originally, 
Syiiojrtam"  ^^®  Totio^  to  havc  denoted  a  computation  —  an 

adding  up  —  and,  like  the  greater  part  of  the 
technical  terms  of  Logic  in  general,  was  borrowed  by  Aristotle  from 
the  mathematicians.^    This  primary  meaning  of  these  two  words 

1  ForadUi  Loti,  t.  486,  —  reason,  tided  with  the  influence  of  divine 

"  WlMnee  th«  wral  grace."  —  Ed. 

BeoMn  Rceirw.  and  rauon  is  her  befaif,  '  CIcero,  OratoruB  Partitions,  0.  2.    Cf.  Dii- 

DiKonire  or  intiiItlT«t  dlieoiuM  cKMtoiM,  p.  149.  ->  £d. 

Iio£lwtyoa«.»'-Ei>.  4  [See  Plooartus,   Org.  Jbist,,  pp.  467,  468. 

8  Sbakspeare,  HanUet,  act  1,  so.  2,  —  Ammonlus,  Jn  Quin^ut  Voces,  f.  1.    PhUopo- 

nua,  Jh  An.  Prior,  f.  17^.    Pacins,  Com.  m  Org.^ 

•'~.Ab«rt,th«twut»dlM»ai«ornMon,  pp.  118, 122.    BeriiUB,  Log.  Perip.p,m.     Bat 

Would  hara  monraad  longer."  "\  ---  ,. - '     IL.     ro-v-i-^    r      ^ 

^  see  Waltz,  0rga$u>n  I.  p.  884.   [Schnlse,  Logik, 

Hooker,  S.  P.,  iiL  8,  18 — <«  Bjr  discoune  of    i  70,  p.  lOL    JHoeutsicns,  p.  667,  note.  ^  £d.] 
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&Ton  the  theory  of  those  philoBophere  who,  like  Hobbes^  and  Lei- 
denfirost,'  maintaia  that  all  thought  is,  in  fact,  at  bottom  only  a  cal- 
culation, a  reckoning.    SvAXoyur/uMs  may,  however,  be  considered  as 
expressing  only  what  the  ooraposition  of  the  word  denotes, — a  col- 
kcting  together;  for  orvAXoytCco-^cu  comes  from  crvXXcyciv,  which  signi- 
fies to  collect?    Finally,  in  Latin,  a  syllogism  is 
called  collection  and  to  reason  coUigere.    This 
refers  to  the  act  of  collecting,  in  the  condasion,  the  two  notions 
scattered  in  the  premises. 
<«From  what  has  already  been  said  touching  the  character  of  the 
reasoning  process,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  are  the 

The  general  eondl-  ,  ,.  .  ,  .  ,  n      . 

ficm«of»>iioiti«m.  general  conditions  which  every  syllogism  sup- 

poses. For,  as  the  essential  nature  of  reasoning 
consists  in  this,  —  that  some  doubt  should  be  removed  by  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  some  decisive  general  rule,  there  are  to  every  syllo- 
gisin  three,  and  only  three,  requisites  necessary;  1%  A  doubt, — 
which  of  two  contradictory  predicates  must  be  affirmed  of  a  certain 
Bubject,  —  the  problem  or  question  (problema,  qusesitum) ;  2®,  The 
application  of  a  decisive  general  rule  to  the  doubt;  and,  3%  The 
general  rule  itself  But  these  requisites,  when  the  syllogism  is  con- 
structed and  expressed,  change  their  places ;  so  that  the  general  i-ule 
stands  first,  the  application  of  it  to  the  doubt  stands  second,  and  the 
decision  in  regard  to  the  doubt  itself  stands  last.  Each  of  these 
necessary  constituents  of  a  syllogism  forms  by  itself  a  distinct,  though 
a  correlative,  proposition  ;  every  syllogism,  therefore,  contains  three 
propositions,  and  these  three  propositions,  in  their  complement  and 
correlation,  constitute  the  syllogism."  *  It  will  be  proper,  however, 
here  to  dictate  a  paragraph,  expressive  of  the  denominations  techni- 
cally given  to  the  parts,  which  proximately  make  up  the  syllogism. 

If  LIV.  A  Reasoning  or  Syllogism  is  composed  of  two 
parts, — that  which  determines  or  precedes,  and  that  which 
follows  or  is  determined.  The  one  is  called  the  Antecedent 
{antecedens)  \  the  other,  the  Consequent  (consequens).  The 
Antecedent  comprises  the  two  propositions,  the  one  of  which 

I  Leviathan,  Ft  I.  c.  5;  Comjmtatia  am  Log-  avXXoyuTfUs     .     .     .     &f  trvWiyov  r^v  4v 

va,  c.  1.    Cf.  Stewart,  EUments,  P.  11.  c.  U.  J  irwri  rois  Upots  9uffTapfi4vny  iLvS^tt^iy." 

S;  Workt,  vol.  m.  p.  182  et  $eq.  ~  Ed.  Cf.  ZabarelU,  In  Anal.  Post.,  1. 1,  Oprra  Log- 

S  Ik  Mtnu  Hrnnanoj  c  Till.  §(4, 10,  pp.  112,  tea,  p.  640.    HuWoyifffjihs,  non  avWoyii  t&m 

118,  ed.  1798.  —  Ed.  KAy»v,  sed  quani  ffvXXay^  rov  A.^ov,  eoOretio 

*  Ettxeniofi,  Aoyuc^,  p.  406,  et  Ibl  Blemmi-  rationUt;  ratio  autem  colllgi  dioltur,  dum  oon- 

dM[Ka2  rh  i»Jkv  tvofta,  tri  wXXorffi  ris  i<rrl  cliuio  Inferttir;  quare  a  conclusione  potlas, 

A^ir  vX«tJirwr   iy  aifT^     .     .     .     'O  8^  qnam  a  proposltlonibua  dlctiu  est  syllpgia- 

BXfW«lJ.  fy  'Errrofu  Aay.  Kt<p.  xd,  ^'Tlorh  niua."  — Ed.] 

B«  Kti  ainh  rh  <rvfiw4pwrfm  icoAcTroi  (^a2)  4  Easer,  Logik,  f  88,  p.  166. 
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enounces  the  general  rale,  and  the  other  its  application.    Theae, 
from  their  naturally  preceding  the 


whiob  pTozimataiy  Hofies  prcemisscB^  Bumptianes^  membra  aftte- 
»^  up  tiu»  .yiio.  cederUia,  k^fifuira).  Of  the  premises,  the 
one  which  enounces  the  general  rule,  or  the 
relation  of  the  greatest  quantity  to  the  lesser,  is  called  the  Major 
JPremiaej  or  Major  jPropositton^  or  the  Proposition  simply 
{propositio  memory  propositio  prima,  prcpoHHo,  sumptuniy 
sumptio  major,  sumptio,  thesis,  esg^ositio,  ifUerUio,  xpdo-Xi^^cs, 
TTpomuns  4  fjLtCdtaVf  Aijfifui  to  fuiiov).  The  other  premise,  which 
enounces  the  application  of  the  general  rule,  or  the  relation  of 
the  lesser  quantity  to  the  least,  is  called  the  Minor  Premise, 
the  Minor  Proposition,  the  Assumption,  or  the  Subsumption 
(propositio  minor,  propositio  altera,  cMsumptio,  suhsumpiitm, 
subsumptio,  sumptio  minor,  wp67wn<s  1}  iXamay,  XrjfifAA  ro  cXarroF). 
It  is  manifest  that,  in  the  counter  qualities  of  Breadth  and 
Depth,  the  two  premises  will  hold  an  opposite  relation  of 
major  and  minor,  of  rule  and  application.  The  Consequent  is 
the  final  proposition,  which  enounces  the  decision,  or  the  rela- 
tion of  the  greatest  quantity  to  the  least,  and  is  called  the  Con- 
clusion (conditsio,  condusum,  propositio  conchisa,  coHeetio, 
complexio,  summa,  connexio,  iUatio,  intentio,  and,  in  Greek, 
avfJLiTMpaa-fJLa,  ro  crwayofjuofov^  to  hru^pofjievw).  This  part  is  usu- 
ally designated  hy  the  conjunction  Therefore  {ergo.  Spa),  and 
its  synonyms.  The  conclusion  is  the  Problem  (probUma), 
Question  {qucestio,  qucesitum),  which  was  originally  asked, 
stated  now  as  a  decision.^  The  problem  is  usually  omitted 
in  the  expression  of  a  syllogism,  but  is  one  of  its  essential 
parts.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  syllogistic  parts,  be  it 
observed,  has  reference  to  the  one-sided  views  of  the  logicians 
in  regard  to  the  process  of  reasoning.' 

The  Syllogism  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 

Expiicatton.  Antecedent  and  the  Consequent:  —  the  antece- 

Conaequent*'*  dent  comprehending  the   two  propositions,  in 

which  the  middle  notion  is  compared  with  the 

two  notions  we  would  compare  together;  and  the  consequent  com- 

1  [Eag«nios,  Aoyiir^  paaatm.^  [t.  I.,  D«  Censwm  Vm,  L.  II.  p.  60G  et  seq^  ed. 

S  [See  Alex.  Aphrodisienstof  Im  Anal.  Frior.^  1555.  —  Ed.]    Baohmsnn,  Logik^  p.  184.    Fae- 

i.  0.  4,  f.  17^.    Boethius,  In  Topiea  Oiunmis^  1.  oioUtif  Sextoi  Empiricns.    [Fftcoiolatif  Rudi" 

1.,  Opera^  p.  764.]  menta  Lt>giia,  e.  ill.  p.  88,  ed.  1750.    Sextni 

9  [See  R.  Agrioola,  De  Inventumg  Diakctie^,  Emplricu,  HifpotypoHit  L.  U.  p.  86  e<  atSbtU  —■ 

L.  ii.  0.  xiv.  pp.  401,  417, 420.    Vires,  Opera  £d.] 
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piisiDg  the  one  proposition,  which  explicitly  enounces  the  relation 
implicitly  given  in  the  piior  of  these  two  notions  to  each  other. 
The  two  propositions  which  constitute  the  antecedent  are  called, 
among  other  names,  the  Premiaea.    Of  these, 
the  pi-oposition  expressing  the  relation  of  whole, 
which  one  of  the  originally  given  notions  holds  to  the  assumed  or 
middle  notion  as  its  part,  is  called,  among  other  appellations,  the 
Major  PropoHticmy  the  Major  Premise^  or  The 
Proposition^  kot  €(6xrrv.    The  other  proposition 
of  the  antecedent  enouncing  the  relation  of  whole,  which  the  as- 
sumed or  middle  notion  holds  to  the  other  of  the  given  notions  as 
its  part  is  called,  among  other  appellations,  the  Minor  Proposi- 
tion^ the  Minor  Premise^  the  Assumption^  or 
the  Subsumption,    These,  as  terms  of  relation, 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  relation  in  the  counter  quantities.    The 
ODC  proposition,  which  constitutes  the  consequent,  is  called,  among 
other  appellations,  the  Conclusion,    Perhaps  the  hest  names  for 
these  three  relative  propositions  of  a  syllogism 
t^r^d  c^nchwior      "^^^^^^  ^^  /Sumption,  jSubsumptioHj  Conclusion^ 
as  those  which  express,  most  briefly  and  natu- 
rally, the  nature  and  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  three  judgments 
of  a  syllogism.    In  the  flrst  place,  the  expressions  Sumption  and 
Subsumption    are    appropriate    logical  expres- 
GroQDdfl  of  their      bIous,  in  consequence  of   their  both  showing 
forlte°^^roD^      that  Logic  considers  them,  not  as  absolutely, 
ttonaof  asyiiogtan.         ^^^  o^'X  »«  hypothetically  true ;  for  Logic  does 
not  warrant  the  truth  of  the  premises  of  a  syl- 
logism ;  it  only,  on  the  supposition  that  these  premises  are  true, 
guarantees  the  legitimacy  of  the  inference,  —  the  necessity  of  the 
conclusion.    It  is  on  this  account  that  the  premises  have,  by  the 
Greek  logicians,  been  very  properly  styled  XiJ/x- 
/wLTo,^  corresponding  to  the  Latin  sumptiones ; 
and  were  there  any  necessity  to  resort  to  Greek,  the  Major  Propo- 
sition, which  I  would   call  Sumption  (sumptio)^  might  be  well 
denominated  Lemma  simply ;  and  the  Minor  Proposition,  which  I 
would  call  the  Subsumption  (subsumptio)^  might  be  well  denomi- 
nated the  Hypolemma,    In  the  second  place, 
though  both  premises  are  sumptions,  or  lem- 
mata, yet  the  term  sumption^  as  specially  applied  to  the  Major  Pre- 
mise, is  ftilly  warranted  both  by  precedent  and  principle.    For,  in 
like  manner,  the  major  proposition  —  the  major  lemma  —  has  always 

I  See  Alsziader,  /»  Anal,  JVior.,  £  14,  b.  SehoHa,  ed.  Bnuidie,  p.  UO. — Ed, 
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obtdned  both  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  logicians  the  generic  term ; 
it  has  been  called,  The  FropoHtion^  The  Lemma  {proposition  ^  vp6- 
Twrvsf  TO  X^/ifut) ;  and  as  this  is  the  judgment  which  includes  and 
allows  both  the  others,  it  is  well  entitled,  as  the  principal  proposi- 
tion, to  the  style  and  title  of  the  proposition^  the  lemma^  the  sump- 
tion by  preeminence.    In  the  third  place,  the  term  subsumption  is 
preferable  to  the  term  assumption,  as  a  denomi- 
nation  of  the  Minor  Premise;   for  the  term 
suhsumption  precisely  marks  out  its  relation  of  subordination  to 
the  major  premise,  whereas  the  term  assumption  does  not.    As- 
sumption would  indeed,  in  contrast  to  subsumption^  have  been  an 
unexceptionable  word  by  which  to  designate  the  major  proposition, 
had  it  not  been  that  logicians  have  very  generally  employed  it  to 
designate  the  minor,  so  that  to  reverse  its  application  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  inevitable  confusion.     But  for  this  objection,  I  should 
certainly  have  preferred  the  term  assumption  to  that  of  sumption^ 
for  the  appellation  of  the  major  proposition  ;  not  that  in  itself  it  is 
a  preferable  expression,  but  simply  because  assumption  is  a  word 
of  familiar  usage  in  the  English  language,  which  sumption  and  sub- 
sumption  certainly  are  not. 
The  preceding  are  reasons  why  the  relative  terms  sumption  and 
subsumption  ought  to  be  employed,  as  being  pos- 
objectiou  to  the      itively  good  expressions ;  but  the  expediency  of 
denomfDations  of  the      ^j^^.j.  adoption  becomes  still  more  manifest,  when 

Propoeitions    of    the  .  ^  _  _  ,        .  » 

Syiiogiam  in  ordinmry      ^^^Y  *'"®  Compared  and  Contrasted  with  corre- 

use.  spending  denominations  in  ordinary  use.     For 

Major  Propoaition      \^q  tcrms  mujoT  proposition  and  major  premise, 

•nd  Premise.    Minor  .  ...  j        .  . 

Proposition  and  Pre-      ^^"^  proposition  and  minor  premise^  are  ex- 
miae.  posed  to  various  objections.    In  the  first  place, 

they  are  complex  and  tedious  expressions,  whereas 
sumption  and  subsumptio7i  are  simple  and  direct.  In  the  second 
place,  the  abbreviations  in  common  use  (the  major  proposition  being 
called  the  major^  the  minor  proposition  being  called  the  minor)  are 
ambiguous,  not  only  in  consequence  of  their  vagueness  in  general,  but 
because  there  are  two  other  parts  of  the  syllogism  to  which  these 
expressions,  major  and  minor^  may  equally  apply.  For,  as  you  will 
soon  be  informed,  the  two  notions  which  we  compare  together 
through  a  third,  are  called  the  major  and  the  minor  terms  of  the 
syllogism ;  so  that  when  we  talk  of  majors  and  minors  in  reference 
to  a  syllogism,  it  remains  uncertain  whether  we  employ  these  words 
to  denote  the  propositions  or  the  terms  of  a  reasoning.  Still  more 
objectionable  are  the  correlative  terms,  Proposition  and  Asstanp- 
tionj  as  synonyms  for  the  major  and  minor  premises.    The  term 
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proposition  is  a  word  in  too  constant  enoiployment  in  its  vagne  and 
general  sense,  to  be  unambiguously  used  in  a 
Propodtion.  Amimp-      signification  80  precise  and  special  as  the  one  in 
question ;   and,  in  consequence  of  this  ambigu- 
ity, its  employment  in  this  signification  has  been  in  fact  long  very 
generally  abandoned.    Again,  the  term  assumption  does  not  express 
tlie  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  minor  premise,  —  that  of  being  a 
subordinate  proposition,* —  a  proposition  taken  or  assumed  under 
another ;  this  word  would  indeed,  as  I  have  noticed,  have  been  ap- 
plied with  far  greater  propriety,  had  it  been  used  to  denote  the  major 
in  place  of  the  minor  premise  of  a  syllogism. 
These  are  among  the  reasons  which  have  inclined  me  to  employ, 
at  least  along  with  the  more  ordinary  dcnomina- 
The  itfe  of  sufnptiou      tious,  the  tcrms  sumption  and  subsumption.  Nor 

ind  Sk&nmprtoii  nno-         .     .  ,  i      i  »  •  .       ,        . 

tioMdbTpraeedent.         ^®  ^^  ^^  "®  supposed,  that  this  usage  IS  destitute 
of  precedent,  for  I  could  adduce  in  its  favor  even 
the  high  authority  of  Boethius.^    In  general  and  without  reference  to 
Logic,  it  appears  marvellous  how,  in  English  philosophy,  we  could  so 
long  do  without  the  noun  subsumption^  and  the  verb  to  subsume,  for 
these  denote  a  relation  which  we  have  very  frequently  occasion  to  ex- 
press, and  to  express  which  there  are  no  other  terms  within  our  reach. 
We  have  already  in  English  assumption  and  assume,  presumption 
^Ti^ presume,  consumption  and  consume,  and  there  is  no  imaginable 
reason  why  we  should  not  likewise  enrich  the  language,  to  say  nothing 
oimmption,  by  the  analogous  expressions  subsumption  and  subsume. 
In  regard  to  the  proposition  constituting  the  consequent  of  a 
_  syllogism,  the  name  which  is  generally  bestowed 

The  Conclurion.  .  ,       ^        ,      .  .  , 

on  it,  —  the  Vonduston,  —  is  not  exposed  to  any 
^rious  objections.  There  is  thus  no  reason  why  it  should  be  super- 
seded, and  there  is  in  fact  no  other  term  entitled  to  a  preference. 
So  much  in  reference  to  the  terms  by  which  the  proximate  parts  of 
a  syllogism  ai*e  denoted.  I  now  proceed  to  state  to  you  in  general 
the  Division  of  Syllogisms  into  Species  determined  by  these  parts, 
and  shall  then  proceed  to  consider  these  several  species  in  detail. 
Bin  I  have  first  of  all  to  state  to  you  a  division  of  Syllogisms,  which, 
as  con:prehending,  ought  to  precede  all  others.  It  is  that  of  Syllo- 
gisms into  Extensive  and  Comprehensive. 

T  LV.    The  First  Division  of  Syllogisms  is  taken  from  the 
different  kinds  of  quantity  under  which  the  reasoning  proceeds. 

i "  Quoniam  enim  omnia  syllogicuniw  ex     rto."    Boetbiofl,  i>i  £^ttac:Mmo  HypoiAftico,  lib. 
propoKitionibiM  texitur,  prima  vel  propositiOi     i.  —  Ed. 
vel  JwnpfKm  vocatar;  secunda  vero  assump' 

26 
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For  while  every  syllogiBm  infem  that  the  part  of  a  part  ia  a 
part  of  the  whole,  it  does  this  either  in  the 

Par.  LV.   Vint  Dl-         *  ^ 

▼laionof  Byiioffiflma  quaotitj  of  Extension, — the  Predicate  of 
Into  Bxftutw  and  the  two  notioDs  Compared  in  the  Qaeation 
and  Conclasion  being  the  greatest  whole,  and 
the  Subject  the  smallest  part ;  or  in  the  counter  quantity  of 
Comprehension,  —  the  Subject  of  these  two  notions  being  the 
greatest  whole,  and  the  Predicate  the  smallest  part 

Afler  what  I  have  already  stated  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these 
opposite  quantities,  under  the  doctrine  of  Concepts  and  Judg- 
ments,^ and  after  the  illustrations  I  have  given  you  of  the  possibility 
of  conducting  any  reasoning  in  either  of  these  quantities  at  will,' — 
every  syllogism  in  the  one  quantity  being  convertible  into  a  syllo- 
gism absolutely  equivalent  in  the  other  quantity,  -» it  will  be  here 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  nature  of  this  distinction  in  generaL 
This  distinction  comprehends  all  others;  and  its  illustration,  there- 
fore, supposes  that  the  nature  of  the  various  subordinate  classes  of 
syllogisms  should  be  previously  understood.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
expedient,  not  at  present  to  enter  on  any  distinct  consideration  of 
this  division  of  reasonings,  but  to  show,  when  treating  of  syllogisms 
under  their  various  subaltern  classes,  how  each  is  capable  of  being 
cast  in  the  mould  of  either  quantity,  and  not,  as  logicians  suppose, 
in  that  of  extensive  quantity  alone. 

The  next  distinction  of  Syllogisms  is  to  be  sought  for  either  in 

the  constituent  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
Ifatter  and  form  of  ^         •     ^1.  i.«  i_  ^1. 

sTiiQffisiiu  posed,  or  m  the  manner  m  which  these  are  con- 

nected. The  former  of  these  is  technically  called 
the  matter  of  a  syllogism,  the  latter  its  famu  You  must,  however, 
observe  that  these  terms  are  here  used  in  a  restricted  meaning.  Both 
matter  and  form  under  this  distinction  are  included  in  the  form  of  a 
syllogism,  when  we  speak  of  form  in  contrast  to  the  empirical  mat- 
ter which  it  may  contain.  This,  therefore,  is  a  distinction  under 
that  form  with  which  Logic,  as  you  know,  is  exclusively  conversant ; 
and  the  matter  here  spoken  of  should  be  called,  for  distinction's 
sake,  the  formal  or  necessary  matter  of  a  syllogism.  In  this  sense, 
then,  the  matter  of  a  syllogism  means  merely  the  propositions  and 
terms  of  which  every  syllogism  is  necessarily  made  up;'  whereas, 

.  I  See  abore,  p.  100  et  teq.  —  Ed.  *'  Materia  (fyllogiBiiii)  alia  est  prozlma,  alia 

s  See  above,  p.  192  et  $eq.  ^  Ed.  remota.  Bemota  rant  termini  propoeitionnm, 

8  Proximate  and  remote  matter.    Marginal  proxima  rero  rant  propoeitlonea  ipes,  qnibna 

Jotting.    [See  Uurtado  de  Mendoza,  Diiptft.  ooaleaeitsyllogismoi.**  —  £d.] 

fiUL,  Ditp,  LogUa^  t  L  d.  z.  f  48,  p.  466. 
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otherwise,  the  form  of  a  syllogism  points  out  the  way  in  which  these 

constituents  are  connected.^    This  being  understood,  I  repeat  that 

the  next  distinction  of  syllogisms  is  to  be  sought  for  either  in  their 

matter  or  in  their  form. 

**Now  in  regard  to  their  matter,  syllogisms  cannot  differ,  for  every 

syllogism,  without  exception,  requires  the  same 

Their   ibrm,    tiw      constituent  parts,  —  a  question,  the  subsumption 

'^^dtoin^  "**f      ^^  ^*  under  a  general  rule,  and  the  sumption  of 

■yiingfam^  •       thc  geucral  rule  itself;  which  three  constituents, 

in  the  actual  enunciation  of  a  syllogism,  change, 

as  I  have  already  noticed,  their  relative  situation ;' — what  was  first 

in  the  order  of  thought  being  last  in  the  order  of  expression. 

"The  difference  of  Syllogisms  caj),  therefore,  only  be  sought  for 

in  their  different  forms;  so  that  their  distino- 

Tbe  form  of  Syiio-      ^j^^g  ^^  ^^jy  formal.    But  the  form  of  a  svllo- 

gfan twofold,  InternAl  .  -j        j  •     -^  ^     ^  t*      •      x» 

tDdExteniai.  P^^y  Considered  in  its  greatest  generality,  is  of  a 

twofold  kind,  viz.,  either  an  Internal  and  Essen- 
tial, or  an  External  and  Accidental.  The  former  of  these  depends 
on  the  relations  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  syllogism  to  each 
other,  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  thinking  subject  itself; 
the  latter  of  these  depends  on  the  external  expression  of  the  con- 
Btitneot  parts  of  the  syllogism,  whereby  the  terms  and  propositions 
are  variously  detennined  in  point  of  number,  position,  and  consecu- 
tion. We  must,  therefore,  in  confoniiity  to  the  order  of  nature,  first 
of  all,  consider  what  classes  of  syllogism  are  given  by  their  internal 
or  essential  form;  and  thereafter  inquire  what  are  the  classes 
afforded  by  their  external  or  accidental  modifications.  First,  then, 
in  regard  to  the  Internal  or  Essential  Form  of  Syllogism. 

''A  Syllogism  is  only  a  syllogism  when  the  conclusion  follows 
from  the  premises  with  an  absolute  certainty ;  and  as  this  certainty 
is  determined  by  a  universal  and  necessary  law  of  thought,  there 
must,  consequently,  be  as  many  kinds  of  Syllogism  as  there  are 
Tarious  kinds  of  premises  affording  a  consequence  in  virtue  of  a 
different  law.  Between  the  premises  there  is  only  one  possible 
order  of  dependency,  for  it  is  always  the  sumption,  —  the  major 
premise,  which,  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  syllogism,  must  first 
he  taken  into  account.  And  in  determining  the  difference  of  syl- 
logisms, the  sumption  is  the  only  premise  which  can  be  taken  into 
account  as  affording  a  difference  of  syllogism ;  for  the  minor  pre- 
mise is  merely  the  subsumption  of  the  lesser  quantity  of  the  two 

1  Krng,  LagOtj  i  78,  Anm.,  i — £d.    [Cfl  Fries,  Logik,  $  44.]  8  EHer,  Logic, )  85,  p. 
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notions,  concerning  whose  relation  we  inquire,  nnder  the  question, 
and  this  premise  always  appears  in  one  and  the  same  formj — in 
that,  namely,  of  a  categorical  proposition.  The  same  is,  likewise, 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  we  can  no  more 
look  towards  the  conclusion  for  a  determination  of  the  divereity  of 
syllogism  than  towards  the  subsuroption.  We  have  thus  only  to 
inquire  in  regard  to  the  various  possible  kinds  of  major  proposition.''^ 
Now  as  all  sumptions  are  judgments,  and  as  we  have  already 
found  that  the  most  general  division  of  judg- 

Syiiogtemi  to  be  ments,  next  to  the  primary  distinction  of  in- 
divided  according  to  '  .  .  .  , 
the  chancter  of  their  tcnsive  and  extensive,  IS  into  simple  and  oon- 
ramptioniandtbeiaw  ditional,  this  division  of  judgments,  which,  when 
regulating  the  oonnec-  developed,  affords  the  classes  of  categorical,  dis- 
and  condiulkm.  junctive,  hypothetical,  and  hypothetico-disjunct- 
ive  propositions,  will  furnish  us  with  all  the 
possible  differences  of  major  premises.  ''  It  is  also  manifest  that  in 
any  of  these  aforesaid  propositions,  —  (categorical,  disjunctive, 
hypothetical,  and  hypothetico-disjunctive),  —  a  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion,—  which  of  two  repugnant  predicates  belongs  to  a  certain  sub- 
ject, —  can  be  obtained  according  to  a  universal  and  necessary  law. 
In  a  categorical  sumption,  this  is  competent  through  the  laws  of 
Identity  and  Contradiction ;  for  what  belongs  or  does  not  belong 
to  the  supcrordinatc  notion,  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  the  sub- 
ordinate. In  disjunctive  sumptions,  this  is  competent  through  the 
law  of  Excluded  Middle ;  since  of  all  the  opposite  determinations 
one  alone  belongs  to  the  object ;  so  that  if  one  is  affirmed,  the  others 
must  be,  conjunctively,  denied ;  and  if  one  is  denied,  the  others  must 
be,  disjunctively  at  least,  affirmed.  In  hypothetical  sumptions,  this 
is  competent  through  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  for  where 
the  reason  is,  there  must  be  the  consequent,  and  where  the  conse- 
quent is,  there  must  be  the  reason."  *  There  are  thus  obtained  three 
or  four  great  classes  of  Syllogisms,  whose  essential  characteristics 
I  shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph : 

f  LVI.  Syllogisms  are  divided  into  different  classes,  accord- 
ing as  the  connection  between  the  premises  and  conclusion  is 

1  EBser,  Logiky  (  86.~Ed.  Baynes's  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logitai 
9  See  Easer,  Logiky  (  86,  p.  161.  Thia  claa-  Forms^  tlie  author^s  later  view  is  expreeiaed  aa 
aification  of  ayllogiama  cannot  be  regarded  aa  fbllowa :  *'  All  Mediau  inference  is  one  —  that 
expreaaing  the  autbor'a  final  view;  according  incorrectly  called  Categorical;  for  the  Con- 
to  which,  aa  before  obaerved,  the  principle  of  junctive  and  Disjunctive  forma  of  Hypothetical 
Reaaon  and  Conaeqnent  is  not  admitted  aa  a  reaaouing  are  reducible  to  immediate  Infbr- 
law  of  thought.  See  above,  p.  62,  note  1.  In  encea."  Compare  iMscuMtoiu,  p.  651  ae;.  ~ 
a  note  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  appended  to  Mr.  £d. 
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determined  by  the  different  fundamental  laws,  1%  of  Identity 
and  Contradiction ;  2%  Of  Excluded  Mid- 
J^^ZoaT^t  die ;  3^  Of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  these 
loffinu  -  MMordiuc  Several  determinations  affording  the  three 
^^^^nr****^  classes  of  Categforical,  of  DisfuncHve,  and 
of  Hypothetical  Syllogisms,  To  these  may 
he  added  a  fourth  class,  the  Hypothetico^isfunctive  or  Dileni^ 
matic  SyUogismj  which  is  determined  by  the  two  last  laws  in 
combination. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  these  several  syllogisms 

in  detail,  I  shall,  first  of  all,  give  you  examples 

EzuDpies  of    the      ^f  ^jj^  f^^j^  species  together,  in  order  that  you 

»^  0  ly  o-      ^^y  have,  while  treating  of  each,  at  least  a 

'general  notion  of  their  differences  and  similarity. 

LCitegorioaL  1.— Of  A  Cateoosical  Stllooism. 

Sumption, AU  matter  i$  created ; 

Sabsumption,  ....  But  the  heave/dp  bodies  are  material ; 
Condosion, Ther^ore,  the  heavenly  hodiet  are  created, 

1  D^jimetiTe.  2.— Of  a  Disjunctiyb  Stllooibm. 

SmnptioD, The  hope  <^ immortality  is  either  a  rational  expectation  or  an  Ulunon; 

SabsnmptJon, . . .  But  ihe  hope  qf  immortality  is  a  rational  expectation  ; 
CoDdoBioD, ....  Therrfore,  the  hope  qfinonortaUty  is  not  an  illusion, 

S>  HjpoOietloaL  3.^0f  All  Htpothbtical  Stllooibm. 

Somption, Xf  Logic  does  not  profess  to  be  an  instrument  of  invention^  the  reproach 

that  it  discovers  nothing  is  unfounded  ; 
Sabramption, .  .  .  But  Logic  does  not  profess  to  be  an  instrument  of  invention  ; 
CondnsiOD,  ....  Therefore,  the  reproadi  that  it  discovers  nothing  is  unfounded. 

4-  Hjpotfaetioo-dJt-       4.  — Of  the  Dilemma  or  Htpothbtico-disjunctivb 
JuetlTe.  Stllooibm. 

Snmptioii, JOT  man  were  suited  to  live  out  of  society ,  he  would  either  be  a  god  or  a 

beast; 
SabramptioD, . . .  But  man  is  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast; 
Condnsion Therrfore,  he  is  not  suited  to  Uve  out  of  society. 


LECTURE      XVI. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.— OP  THE   PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

HI.  — DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  INTERNAL 

FORM. 

A.  SIMPLE  — CATEGORICAL.— L    DEDUCTIVE  IN  EXTENSION. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  I  entered  on  the  Division  of  Syllogisms.  I 
first  stated  to  yon  the  principles  on  which  this 
eoap  A  on.  ^Jivigion  must  proceed;  I  then  explained  the 
nature  of  the  first  great  distribution  of  Reasonings  into  those  of 
Intensive  and  those  of  Extensive  Quantity;  and,  thereafter, that  of 
the  second  great  distribution  of  reasonings  into  Simple  and  Condi- 
tional, the  Simple  containing  a  single  species, «— the  Categorical; 
the  Conditional  comprising  three  species, —  the  Disjunctive,  the 
Hypothetical,  and  Hypothetico-disjunctive.*  These  four  species 
I  showed  you,  were  severally  determined  by  difieront  fundamental 
Laws  of  Thought :  the  Categorical  reposing  on  the  laws  of  Identity 
and  Contradiction  ;  the  Disjunctive  on  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle ; 
the  Hypothetical  on  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  and  the 
Hypothetico-disjunctive  on  the  laws  of  Excluded  Middle  and  Rea- 
son and  Consequent  in  combination. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  special  consideration  of  the  first  of  these 
classes  of  Syllogism  —  viz.,  the  Syllogism  which 
The  c«te  ori^  °«*"^      has  been  denominated  CategoHcdL    And  in  re- 
gard to  the  meaning  and  history  of  the  term  cat- 
efforicaly  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  anything  in  addition  to  what 

1  Compare  at>ove,  p.  187. —Ed* 
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I  have  already  stated  in  speaking  of  judgments.^  As  used  originally 
by  Aristotle,  the  term  categorical  meant  merely  affirmative^  and 
was  opposed  to  negative.  By  Theophrastas  it  was  employed  in  the 
sense  absolute,  — simple, — direct,  and  as  opposed 
to  conditional ;  and  in  this  signification  it  has 
continued  to  be  employed  by  all  subsequent  logicians,  without 
their  having  been  aware  that  Aristotle  never  employed  it  in  the 
meaning  in  which  alone  they  used  it. 

f  LYIL  A  Categorical  Syllo^sm  is  a  reasoning  whose  form 
is  determined  by  the  laws  of  Identity  and 
jwf.LviL  Tiiecate-      Contradiction,  and  whose  sumption  is  thus 
what.  &  categorical  proposition.    In  a  Categorical 

Syllogism  there  are  three  principal  notions, 
holding  to  each  other  the  relation  of  whole  and  part ;  and  these 
are  so  combined  together,  that  they  constitute  three  proposi- 
tions, in  which  each  principal  notion  occurs  twice.  These 
notions  are  called  Terms  {termini^  opoi),  and  according  as  the 
notion  is  the  greatest,  the  greater,  or  the  least,  it  is  called  the 
Majory  the  Middle^  or  the  Jfinor  Term,*  The  Middle  Term  is 
called  the  Argument  (argumentum^  Xayo$,  rrioTK)',  the  Major 
and  Minor  Terms  are  called  Extremes  (eoctrema,  &Kpa).  If  the 
syllogism  proceed  in  the  quantity  of  Extension  (and  this  form 
alone  has  been  considered  by  logicians),  the  predicate  of  the 
conclnsion  is  the  greatest  whole,  and,  consequently,  the  Major 
Term ;  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  the  smallest  part,  and, 
consequently,  the  Minor  Term.  If  the  syllogism  proceed  in 
the  quantity  of  Comprehension,  the  subject  of  the  conclusion 
is  the  greatest  whole,  and,  consequently,  the  Major  Term ;  the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion,  the  smallest  part,  and,  consequently, 
the  Minor  Term.  In  either  quantity,  the  proposition  in  which 
the  relation  of  the  major  term  to  the  middle  is  expressed,  is  the 
Sumption  or  Major  Premise^  and  the  proposition  in  which  is 
expressed  the  relation  of  the  middle  term  to  the  minor,  is  the 
SubsumpHon  or  Minor  Premise.  The  general  forms  of  a  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  under  the  two  quantities,  are,  consequently, 
the  following : 

I  See  ibove,  p.  166  et  seq, — Ed.  L.  yi.  e.  ztt.  p.  848.    Hnrtado  de  Mendoza,  p. 

*[0n  principle  of  name  of  Hi^or  ^nd  HI-  4BQ.]  iDispnt.  PhUoaophica,  t.  1.;  Disp.  Logir<Bj 

Bor  tena>,  gee  Alex.  Apbrodisiensis,  In  An,  d.  z.  $  60  et  seq.    Tolon,  1817.    See  also  Du^ 

f^'i  L.  i.  cc.  iv.  T.     Philoponufl,  In  An,  cumioim,  p.  666  et  uq.  —  £d.] 
'^wr.,  L.I,  t2S  b.    Fonaeca,  InHit,  Dhleet.^ 
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AV  ZaLTUrSZYX  BTLLOGISM.  AX  umorfliTx  ■YIXOOIUC. 

fiisA  C»B 

CisB  B  u  A 

CmA  CisA 

AU  man  is  mortal !  Caiusisaman; 

But  CcUui  is  a  man  ;  JBu<  aB  man  is  mortal; 

Thertfore,  Coins  is  mortoL  Therefore,  Caius  is  mortal. 

In  these  examples,  you  are  aware,  from  what  has  previously  been 

^    ,     .  said,^  that  the  copula  in  the  two  different  quan- 

fixplicAdon.  ...  .        n  .  .       , 

titles  18  precisely  of  a  counter  meaning ;  in  the 

quantity  of  extension,  signifying  contained  under;  in  the  quantity 
of  comprehension,  signifying  contains  in  it.  Thus,  taking  the  sev- 
eral forniulsB,  the  Extensive  Syllogism  will,  when  explicitly  enounced, 
be  as  follows : 

The  Middle  term  B  if  contained  under  the  Major  term  A; 

Example  of  the  Ex-     But  ihe  Minor  term  C  u  contained  under  the  Middle  term  B; 
tensive       Categorical 
Syllociun.  l%er^ore,  the  Minor  term  C  is  also  contained  under  the  Mcgor 

term  A. 

Or,  to  take  the  concrete  example : 

The  Middle  term  aU  men  is  contained  under  the  Mq)or  term  mortal ; 
But  the  Minor  term  Caius  is  contained  under  the  Middle  term  aB  men; 
Thertfore,  the  Minor  term  Caius  is  also  contained  under  the  Major  term  mortal. 

On  the  contrary  the  Intensive  Syllogism,  when 
explicated,  is  as  follows : 

The  Major  term  C  contains  in  it  the  Middle  term  B; 
But  the  Middle  term  B  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  A; 
Ther^ore,  the  Major  term  C  also  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  A. 

Or,  in  the  concrete  example : 

The  Major  term  Caius  contains  in  it  the  Middle  term  man; 
But  the  Middle  term  man  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  mortal ; 
Thertfore,  the  Major  term  Caius  also  contains  in  it  the  Minor  term  mortal. 

Thus  you  see  that  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  two  premises, 
and  by  reversing  the  meaning  of  the  copula,  we  can  always  change 
a  categorical  syllogism  of  the  one  quantity  into  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism of  the  other.* 

1  See  above,  p.  198.  —  Ed. 

s  Not  in  Indootire  Syllogismi.   Jauing,    [Seebelow,  p.  228.— Ed.] 
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In  this  paragraph  is  enounced  the  general  nature  of  a  categorical 
gyllogisni)  ajs  competent  in  both  the  qnantities  of  extension  and 
comprehension,  or,  with  more  propriety,  of  comprehension  and  ex- 
tension ;  for  comprehension,  as  prior  to  extension  in  the  order  of 
natare  and  knowledge  ought  to  stand  first.  But  as  all  logicians, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Aristotle,  have  limited  their  consid- 
eration to  that  process  of  reasoning  given  in  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion, to  the  exclusion  of  that  given  in  the  quantity  of  comprehension, 
it  will  be  proper,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  to  place  some 
of  the  distinctions  expressed  in  this  paragraph  in  a  still  more 
explicit  contrast. 

In  the  reasonings  under  both  quantities,  the  words  expressive  of 
the  relations  and  of  the  things  related  are  identi- 

The  rcMODing  In  cal.  The  things  Compared  in  both  quantities 
Comprehenflion    uid      ^^^  ^^^  same  in  nature  and  in  number.     In  each 

tbat  in  Extension  ex-  ,  «  •  i  11 

piidUy  coraparad  and      there  are  three  notions,  three  terms,  and  three 
eontiuted.  propositions,  combined  in  the  same  complexity ; 

and,  in  each  quantity,  the  same  subordination  of 
a  greatest,  a  greater,  and  a  least.    The  same  relatives  and  the  same 
rektions  are  found  in  both  quantities.    But  though  the  relations  and 
the  relatives  be  the  same,  the  relatives  have  changed  relations.   For 
while  the  relation  between  whole  and  part  is  the  one  uniform  rela- 
tion m  both  quantities,  and  while  this  relation  is  thrice  realized  in 
each  between  the  same  terms ;  yet,  the  term  which  in  the  one  quan- 
tity was  the  least,  is  in  the  other  the  greatest,  and  the  term  which  in 
both  is  intermediate,  is  in  the  one  quantity  contained  by  the  term 
which  in  the  other  it  contained. 
Now,  you  are  to  observe  that  logicians,  looking  only  to  the  reason- 
ing competent  under  the  quantity  of  extension, 
Ktrrow  and  errone-      and,  therefore,  looking  only  to  the  possibility  of 
•w  definitions  by  lo-      a  single  relation  between  the  notions  or  terms 
Middle,   and   Minor      ^^  *  syllogism,  have,  in  conscqueuce  of  this  one- 
sided consideration  of  the  subject,  given  defini- 
tions of  these  relatives,  which  are   true    only 
when  limited  to  th^  kind  of  reasoning  which  they  exclusively  con- 
templated.   This  is  seen  in  their  definitions  of  the  Major,  Middle, 
and  Minor  Terms. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  they  all  simply  define  the  Major  term  to  be 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion.    This  is  true  of 

1.  Ui^or. 

the  reasoning  under  extension,  but  of  that  ex- 
clusively. Por^  the  Major  term,  that  is,  the  tenu  which  contains 
both  the  others  —  in  the  reasoning  of  comprehension,  is  the  subject 
of  the  conclusion.    Again,  the  Minor  term  they  all  simply  define  to 

27 
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be  the  subject  of  the  conclusion ;  and  this  is  likewise  true  only  of 
the  reasoning  under  extension :  for,  in  ihe  reason- 
ing under  comprehension,  the  Minor  term  is  the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion.    Finally,  they  all  umply  define  the 
Middle  term  as  that  which  is  contained  under  the  predicate,  and 
contains  under  it  the  subject  of  the  conclusion. 
But  this  definition,  like  those  of  the  two  other 
terms,  must  be  reversed  as  applied  to  the  reasoning  under  comprehen- 
sion.   I  have  been  thus  tediously  explicit,  in  order  that  you  should 
be  fully  aware  of  the  contrast  of  the  doctrine  I  propose,  to  what  yon 
will  find  in  logical  books ;  and  that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the 
further  development  of  this  doctrine,  —  for  its  application  in  detaiL 
In  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  Major,  Minor,  and  Middle 
terms,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.    The 
VomenoiatiiraofMA.      expression  term  (terminiu^  o/w),  was  first  em- 
ployed  by  Aristotle,  and,  like  the  greater  part 


of  his  logical  vocabulary,  was,  as  I  have  observed, 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  Mathematics.^  You  are  aware  that 
the  word  term  is  applied  to  the  ultimate  constituents  both  of  propo- 
sitions and  of  syllogisms.  The  terms  of  a  proposition  are  the 
subject  and  predicate.  The  terms  of  a  syllogism  are  the  three 
notions  which  in  their  threefold  combination  form  the  three  propo- 
sitions of  a  syllogism.  The  major  and  minor 
Ari8totie«BdeflDitioB  terms  Aristotlc,  by  another  mathematical  meta- 
^^e  rmt  o  •  ty  o-  p]jQ,.^  ^j^Hg  ^\^q  extremes  (axpa),  the  mqfar  and 
minor  extremes;  and  his  definition  of  these  and 
of  the  middle  term  is,  unlike  those  of  the  subsequent  logicians,  so 
general,  that  it  will  apply  with  perfect  propriety  to  a  syllogism  in 
either  quantity.  "  I  call,"  he  says,  **  the  middle  term  that  which  is 
both  itself  in  another  and  another  in  it;  and  which,  by  its  position, 
lies  in  the  middle ;  the  extremes  I  call  both  that  which  is  in  another 
and  that  in  which  another  is." '  And  in  another  place  he  says,  '^I  define 
the  major  extreme  that  in  which  the  middle  is ;  the  minor  extreme 
that  which  is  subordinated  to  the  middle."' 

I  may  notice  that  the  part  of  his  definition  of 
„.,^.  ^       the  middle  term,  where  he  describes  it  as  "  that 

Middle  term,  m  mid-  ,      , 

die  by  position,  not  which,  by  its  position,  lies  in  the  middle,"  does  not 
appiioabie  to  the  mode  apply  to  the  mode  iu  whlch  subsequent  logicians 
in  whioii  enbeeqiient  enounce  the  syllopsm.  For  let  A  be  the  major, 
■yU^dBB.*"^"^  ^  ^^®  middle,  and  C  the  minor  term  of  an  Ex- 

tensive Syllogism,  this  will  be  expressed  thus : 

1  See  Solieibler,  [  Opera  Logiea,  Pus.  ill.  c.  2,        2  Anal.  Prior,,  L.  L,  o.  4,  (  4. 
p.  808,  and  above,  p.  196,  note  i.  —  £d.]  S  Ibid.,  ( 8. 


His  definition  of  the 
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Sumption, B  t«  A,  t.  «.  B  if  contained  under  A. 

Sabiiumption,. . . .  C  u  B,  t.  «.  C  is  oontmned  under  B. 
Condnsioii, C  t«  A,  i.  «.  C  is  almconiained  under  A* 

In  this  syllogism  the  middle  term  B  stands  first  and  last  in  the 

premises,  and,  therefore,  Aristotle's  definition 

But  quite  .ppiicbie      ^^  ^^^  middle  term,  not  only  as  middle  by  na- 

to  tbe  reMODing    in  .    .  ,  .  ,  .      "i    i 

Comitrebeoaioii.  ^^^  containmg  the  mmor  and  contamed  by 

the  major,  but  as  middle  by  position,  standing 
after  the  major  and  before  the  minor,  becomes  inept.  It  will  apply, 
hovrever,  completely  to  the  reasoning  in  comprehension ;  for  the 
extensive  syllopsm  given  above  being  converted  into  an  intensive, 
by  reversing  tlie  two  premises,  it  will  stand  as  follows: 

Samption, C  is  B,  t.  e.  C  ooniainB  in  it  B. 

Sabsmnption,. . . .  B  is  A,  ». «.  B  containa  inUX. 
Conclusion, C  is  A,  i.  e.  C  alao  amtaing  in  i£  A. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  this,  that  Aristotle  either 

contemplated  exclusively  the  reasoning  in  com- 

foDow  that  Aristotle      prehension,  or  that  he  contemplated  the  reason- 

oonteapiatod    exein-      ings  in  both  quantities:  for  it  is  very  easy  to 

nreiy  tbe  reasoning      state  a  reasoning  in  extension,  so  that  the  major 

campreheiieion.  ^^^  ^j^^jj  Stand  first,  the  middle  term  second, 

and  the  minor  last.    We  can  state  it  thus : 

Sumption, ......  A  is  B,  i.  e.  A  contains  under  it  B. 

Subsumption B  is  C,  i.  «.  B  ccmtaina  under  itC. 

Conduflion, A  is  C,  i.  «.  A  containi  under  it  C 

This  is  as  good  a  syllogism  in  extension  as  the  first,  though  it  is 
oot  stated  in  the  mode  nsual  to  logicians.  We  may  also  convert  it 
into  a  comprehensive  syllogism,  by  reversing  its  premises  and  the 
meaning  of  the  copula,  though  here  also  the  mode  of  expression  will 
be  unusual : 

Sumption B  is  C,  t.  «.  B  is  contained  in  C. 

Snbfiumption,. ...  A  is  B,  i.  e.  A  is  contained  in  B. 
Conclusion, A  is  C,  i.  «.  A  is  contained  in  C. 

From  this  you  will  see,  that  it  is  not  to  the  mere  external 
arrangement  of  the  terms,  but  to  the  nature  of  their  relation,  that 
we  must  look  in  determining  the  character  of  the  syllogism. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  terms  of  a  syllogism,  I 
may  notice  that  the  most  convenient  mode  of  stating  a  syllogism  in 
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an  abstract  form,  is  by  the  letters  S,  P,  and  M, —  S  signifying  the 
subject,  as  P  the  predicate,  of  the  conclusion. 
Host    oonrenient      and  M  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.    This 
modeofrtating^yi.  ^^  j^  pleased  to  recollcct,  as   we   shall 

logism  in  an  abttiaot       ^ 
fy^^  find  it   necessary  to  employ   this   notation  m 

showing  the  differences  of  syllogisms  from  the 
different  arrangement  of  their  terms. 

I  have  formerly  stated  that  categorical  syllogisms  are  regulated 

by  the  fundamental  laws  of  Identity  and  Con- 

categoricai  Syiio-      tradiction ;  the  law  of  Identity  regulating  Af- 

gteniB    diviM    Into      firmative,  the  law  of  Contradiction,  Negative, 

^poolal  claMM  accord.*  — ^ ., 

ingtotbeappiicationt  Categoricals.  As,  however,  the  laws  of  Iden- 
of  the  laws  of  iden-  tity  and  Contradiction .  are  capable  of  certain 
tttjand  Contradiction      gpecial  applications,  these  will  afford  the  ground 

under  the  relation  of  a        m»   %  •  *•  r^  *     %    c^   ^t      • 

whole  and  part.  ^       division  of  Categoncal  Syllogisms  into  a 

corresponding  number  of  classes.     It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  all  reasoning  is  under  the  relation  of  whole  and 
part,  and,  consequently,  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction 
will  find  their  application  to  categorical  syllogisms  only  under  this 
relation. 
But  the  relation  of  whole  and  part  maybe  regarded  in  two  points 
of  view ;  for  we  may  either  look  from  the  whole 
The    relation    of      to  the  parts,  or  look  from  the  parts  to  the  whole, 
whole  and  part  may      This  being  the  casc,  may  we  not  apply  the  prin- 
be  larded  jn  two      ^.jpigg  ^f  Identity  and  Contradiction  in  such  a 
thiuaiibrdAtwoGiaM-      Way  that  WO  either  reason  from  the  whole  to 
ce  of  Beasoninge.  the  parts,  or  from  the  parts  towards  the  whole  ? 

Let  us  consider :  looking  at  the  whole  and  the 
parts  together  on  the  principle  of  Identity,  we  are  assured  that  the 
whole  and  all  its  parts  are  one,  —  that  whatever  is  true  of  the 
one  is  true  of  the  other,  — that  they  are  only  different  expressions 
for  the  different  aspects  in  which  we  may  contemplate  what  in  itself 
is  absolutely  identical.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
is  only  the  sum  of  the  parts,  I  am  entitled,  on  the  one  hand,  looking 
from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  to  say  with  absolute  certainty,  —  What 
belongs  to  a  whole  belongs  to  its  part;  and  what  does  not  belong 
to  a  whole  does  not  belong  to  its  part :  and  on  the  other,  looking 
from  the  parts  to  their  whole,  to  say,  — What  makes  up  all  the  parts 
constitutes  the  whole ;  and  what  does  not  make  up  all  the  parts 
does  not  constitute  the  whole.  Now,  these  two  applications  of  the 
principles  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  as  we  look  from  one  term 
of  the  relation  of  whole  and  part,  or  from  the  other,  determine  two 
different  kinds  of  reasoning.    For  if  we  reason  downwards,  from 
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a  containing  whole  to  a  contiuned  part,  we  shall  have  one  sort  of 
reasoning  which  is  called  the  Deditctive;  whereas,  if  we  reason  up- 
wards, from  the  constituent  parts  to  a  constituted  whole,  we  shall 
have  another  sort  of  reasoning,  which  is  called  the  £idtictive.  This 
I  shall  briefly  express  in  the  following  paragraph, 

T  Lvlll.  —  Categorical  Syllogisms  are  Deductive^  i^  on 

_  the  principles  of  Identity  and  Contradio- 

loai  Byuoffums    lU-      tion,  wc  rcasou  dowuwards,  from  a  con* 

Tided  taiio  i>«d«fltiT«      taining  whole  to  a  contained  part;   they 

and  iBdnotiTV.  ^  r        ^  rf 

are  Inductive^  i^  on  these  principles,  we 
reason  upwards,  from  the  constituent  parts  to  a  constituted 
whole. 

This  is  sufficient  at  present  to  afford  you  a  general  conception 
of  the  difference  of  Deductive  and  Inductive 
JLdt'u^L^**'  Categoricals.  The  difference  of  these  two  kinds 
of  reasoning  will  be  properly  explained,  when, 
after  having  expounded  the  nature  of  the  former,  we  proceed  to 
coQsider  the  nature  of  the  latter.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  con- 
»der  the  character  of  the  deductive  process,  —  the  process  which 
has  been  certainly  and  most  successfully  analyzed  by  logicians ;  for, 
though  their  treatment  of  deductive  reasoning  has  been  one-sided 
and  imperfect,  it  is  not  positively  erroneous ;  whereas,  their  analy- 
sis of  the  inductive  process  is  at  once  meagre  and  incorrect.  And, 
first,  of  the  proximate  canons  by  which  Deductive  Categoricals 
are  regulated. 

T  LIX.    In  Deductive  Categoricals  the  universal  laws  of 

Identity  and  Contradiction  take  two  modi- 

sar.Lix.i>edafltiTe      fied  forms,  according  as  these  syllogisms 

oHumi.        "  proceed  in  the  quantity  of  Comprehension  or 

in  that  of  Extension.    The  peculiar  canon 

by  which  Intensive  Syllogisms  of  this  class  are  regulated,  is,  — 

What  belongs  to  the  predicate  belongs  also  to  the  subject; 

what  is  repugnant  to  the  predicate  is  repugnant  also  to  the 

subject    The  peculiar  canon  by  which  Extensive  Syllogisms 

of  this  class  are  regulated  is,  —  What  belongs  to  the  genus 

belongs  to  the  species  and  individual;  what  is  repugnant  to 

the  genus  is  repugnant  to  the   species  and  individual.     Or, 

more  briefly.  What  pertains  to  the  higher  class  pertains  also 

to  the  lower. 
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Both  these  laws  are  enounced  by  Aristotle,*  and  both,  from  him, 
have  passed  into  the  writings  of  subsequent  logicians.  The  former, 
as  usually  expressed,  is,  —  Prcsdicatum  prcs- 
*  **"■  dicati  est  eHam  prmdicatum  mhjecti;  or,  Nota 
natcB  est  etiam  nota  rei  ipsius.  The  latter  is  correspondent  to  what 
is  called  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  de  NuUo;  the  Dictum  de  Omniy 
when  least  ambiguously  expressed,  being, —  Quicquid  de  omni 
vdUty  valet  etiam  de  quihusdem  et  singulus;  —  and  the  Dictum  de 
NuUo  being, — Quicquid  de  nuUo  valet^  nee  de  quibusdam  nee  de 
singulis  valet.  But  as  logicians  have  altogether  overlooked  the 
reasoning  in  Comprehension,  they  have,  consequently,  not  perceived 
the  proper  application  of  the  former  canon ;  which,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  their  systems  either  a  mere  hars  d^oeuore^  or  else  was 
only  forced  into  an  unnatural  connection  with  the  principle  of  the 
syllogism  of  extension. 

Before  stating  to  you  how  the  preceding  canons  are  again,  in 
their  proximate  application  to  categorical  syllo- 

Conncedon  of  the  gisms,  for  convenience  sake,  stUl  more  explicitly 
propodUoMuid terms      euouuced   in  certain  special  rules,  it  will  be 

of  the  Cetef  orleal  Syl-  ^ 

iog!»m  iiiiutnted  by      proper  to  show  you  the  method  of  marking  the 
ieneibie  fymboii.  connection  of  the  propositions  and  terms  of  a 

categorical  syllogism  by  sensible  symbols.  Of 
these  there  are  various  kinds,  but,  as  I  formerly  noticed,  the  best 
upon  the  whole,  because  the  simplest,  is  that  by  circles.*  Accord- 
ing to  this  method,  syllogisms  with  affirmative  and  negative  con- 
clusions would  be  thus  represented.' 

AFFUtMATIVX. 
£xt.  Int. 

Int.                                        Ext 
8 P 


-8 


1  Caug.y  e.  8.    AwA,  Pnm,^  1. 1.  —Ed.  nete  tpeelet,  in  Mmrrebenifoii  All  tbe  Inune- 

%  [An  olijectlon  to  the  mode  of  vyllogistie  dl«te  attiibotes.)    [For  the   author's   fine! 

notmtioD  by  eireles  ii,  that  we  oaimot,  by  this  Mheme  of  notation,  aei  Tabalar  Scheine  at 

mode,  ihow  that  tbe  contained  exhaosts  tbe  end  of  Tolnme.  —  Ed.] 

containing;  for  we  cannot  diride  the  area  of  >  See  above,  p.  180.    CC  Km^.  L^gik^  %  '*^i 

a  circle  between  any  number  of  contained  p.  846.— Ed. 
oircles,  repreaenting  in  extension  all  eoifrdi- 
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Yoa  are  now  prepared  for  the  statement  and  illustration  of  the 

various  proximate  rules  by  which  all  categorical 

FminiAteBiiiwof       gyUogisms  are  regulated.    And,  first,  in  regard 

gfams.  1.  Exteacive.       *^  these  rules  in  relation  to  the  reasoning  of 

Extension. 

"Aldrich,'*  says  Dr.  Whately,  "has  given  twelve  rules,  which  I 

find  might  be  more  conveniently  reduced  to  six.    No  syllogism  can 

be  faulty  which  violates  none  of  these  rules."  ^    This  reduction  of 

the  syllogistic  rules  to  six  is  not  original  to  Dr.  Whately ;  but  had 

he  looked  a  little  closer  into  the  matter,  he  might  have  seen  that  the 

six  which  he  and  other  logicians  enumerate,  may,  without  any  sac- 

riJSce  of  precision,  and  with  even  an  increase  of  perspicuity,  be 

reduced  to  three.    I  shall  state  these  in  a  paragraph,  and  then  illus* 

trate  them  in  detail 


Pmr.  UC  TImTIim* 
BqIm  of  «1M  Xxten. 
■!▼•  Cfttoffoxloal  BjU 
loglnu 


%  LX.  An  Extensive  Categorical   Syllo- 
gism, if  regularly  and  fully  expressed,  is 
governed  by  the  three  following  rules : 
L  It  must  have  three,  and  only  three. 
Terms,  constituting  three,  and  only  three.  Propositions. 

II.  Of  the  premises,  the  Sumption  must  in  quantity  be 
Definite  (t.  e.  universal  or  singular),  and  the  Subsumption  in 
quality  Affirmative. 

III.  The  Conclusion  must  correspond  in  Quantity  with  the 
Subsumption,  and  in  Quality  with  the  Sumption.' 


lBmeiat0/Logik,B,iLc.  iii.  f  2,  p.  86, 8th 

s  Knig,  Le^,  {  80.  —  Ed.  [CC  Alezmnder 
AphrodisieiMto,  In  Jb^  Prior.,  L.  I.,  f.  17,  Aid. 
]>atMlon,  Logiea  BatUuUt^  p.  d89  a  teq,   Hoff- 


baoer,  An/a$tgagrU$uU  der  LogUtf  f  817,  p.  164. 
Bacbnuuiii,  Logik^  $  122,  p.  187.  Eaaer,  Logiky 
H  88,  88  Sohslae,  Logik^  §  79.  FriM,  Logik^ 
ifi6,p.2M.] 
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These  three  simple  laws  comprise  all  the  rales  which  logicians 

laj  down  with  so  confusing  a  minuteness.^    The 

iiiQftratioai.    Firtt      g^^  |g .  —  ^  categorical  syllogism^  if  regular  and 

perfect,  must  have  three,  and  only  three,  prop- 
ositions, made  up  of  three,  and  only  three,  terms.  <^Tbe  necessity 
of  this  rule  is  manifest  from  the  very  notion  of  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism. In  a  categorical  syllogbm  the  relation  of  two  notions  to  each 
other  is  determined  through  their  relation  to  a  third ;  and,  conse- 
quently, each  must  be  compared  once  with  the  intermediate  notion, 
and  once  with  each  other.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  there  must  be  • 
three,  and  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  three,  terms;  and  that 
these  three  terms  must  in  their  threefold  comparison,  constitute 
three,  and  only  three,  propositions.    It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 

that  it  may  often  happen  as  i^  in  a  valid  syllo- 
Whtt  to  properij  u>      crism,  there  were  more  than  three  principal  no- 
be  reg«rded  m  a  logi-         .  ,  T>       .      1  1_ 
^  i^^g^                      tions, — three  terms.   But,  in  that  case,  the  terms 

or  notions  are  only  complex,  and  expressed  by  a 
plurality  of  words.  Hence  it  is,  that  each  several  notion  extant  in 
a  syllogism,  and  denoted  by  a  separate  word,  is  not  on  that  account 
to  be  viewed  as  a  logical  term  or  terminus,  but  only  those  which, 
either  singly  or  in  connection  with  others,  constitute  a  principal 
momentum  of  the  syllogism."  *  Thus,  in  the  following  syllogism, 
there  are  many  more  than  three  several  notions  expressed  by  three 
several  words,  but  these,  we  shall  find,  constitute  in  reality  only 
three  principal  notions  or  logical  terms : 

Sumption Be  wKo  oontdeniumdy  perform»  hi$  duty  U  a  tniygoodmoms 

Subflumption . . .  Socrates  coiuaetttioudy  performs  his  duty; 
ConduBlon Therrfartf  Socrates  is  a  tidy  good  man. 

Here  there  are  in  all  seven  several  notions  denoted  by  seven  sep- 
arate words : —  1.  Conscientiously^  2.  Performs^  3.  Duty^  4.  Truly, 
5.  Good,  6.  Many  7.  Socrates^  but  only  three  principal  notions  or 
logical  terms,  —  viz.,  1.  Conscientiously  performs  his  duty,  2.  Truly 
good  man,  8.  Socrates, 

*^  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expression  of  the  middle  term  in 
the  sumption  and  subsuroption  is  used  in  two 
significations,  there  may,  in  that  case,  appear  to 
be  only  three  terms,  while  there  are  in  reality  four;  or  as  it  is  tech- 
nically styled  in  logic,  a  quatemio  terminorufn?    On  this  account, 

1  See  Soheibler,  Optm  Logiea^  pus,  fr.,  p.  i  King,  Legik,  {  80,  p.  946.  Anm.  1.  —ED. 
616.  Keokemumn,  Systtma  Logiem  JfimM,  9  [Cf.  Fodmob,  [hutO,  DtaLf  L.  tL  o.  20,  p. 
Qpcm,t.i.,p.8a9.  — £d.  860.  — Sd.] 
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the  syllogism  is  vicions  in  point  of  form,  and,  consequently,  can 
afford  no  inference,  howbeit  that  the  several  propositions  may,  in 
point  of  matter,  be  all  true.  And  why  ?  —  because  there  is  here  no 
mediation,  consequently  no  connection  between  the  different  terms 
of  the  syilogiBm.    For  example : 

The  ammah  are  void  of  recuom; 

Man  is  an  animal ; 

Thertfortt  man  is  void  of  reason, 

''Here  the  conclnaion  is  invalid,  though  each  proposition,  by  itself, 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  true.  For  here  the  middle  term,  ant- 
mcdj  is  not  taken  in  the  same  meaning  in  the  major  and  minor  prop- 
ositioQs.  For  in  the  former,  it  is  taken  in  a  narrower  signification, 
as  convertible  with  hnUe^  in  the  latter  in  a  wider  signification,  as 
convertible  with  animated  organismy^ 

The  second  rule  is:  —  Of  the  premises,  the  sumption  must  in 
quantity  be  definite  (universal  or  singular),  the 
Bubsumption  must  in  quahty  be  anirmative. — 
The  sumption  must  in  reference  to  its  quantity  be  definite ;  because 
it  affords  the  general  rule  of  the  syllogism.  For  if  it  were  indefi- 
nite, that  is,  particular,  we  should  have  no  security  that  the  middle 
term  in  the  snbsumption  comprised  the  same  part  of  the  sphere 
which  it  comprised  in  the  sumption.  p 

Thus:  rr M 

SomeUareV;  S 

AttBart'P; 

ABSareV. 

Or,  in  a  concrete  example : 

Some  works  <fart  are  cubieal; 
AB  pictures  are  works  (^  art ; 
Therrfore,aa  pictures  are  cubical; 

In  regard  to  the  subsumption,  this  is  necessarily  affirmative.  The 
BQmption  is  not  limited  to  either  quality,  because  the  proposition 
enouncing  a  general  rule  may  indifferently  declare  AH  M  is  P,  and 
No  K  is  P.  The  assumption  is  thus  indeterminate  in  regard  to 
quality.  But  not  so  the  proposition  enouncing  the  application  of  a 
general  rule.  For  it  must  subsume,  that  is,  it  must  affirm,  that 
something  is  contained  under  a  condition  ;  and  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily affirmative.    We  must  say  S  m  M.    But  in  respect  of  quantity 

1  Knig,  Xflfik,  p.  247.  —  Ed. 

28 
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it  is  nndetermined,  for  we  can  either  say  AU  S  t»  M,  or  Some  S  is 
M.  If  the  subsumption  is  negative,  there  is  no  inference ;  for  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  genus  should  contain  only  things  of  a  certain 
species.    This  is  shown  in  the  following  example : 

AB  mm  are  animaiB; 

NohoneuamoM; 

Ther^aref  no  hone  is  an  atdmaU 

Or,  as  abstractly  expressed : 

ASUanT; 
But  no  S  u  M; 
No  8  U  if. 

Thus  it  is,  that  in  a  regular  extensive  categorical  syllogism,  the 
sumption  must  be  always  definite  in  quantity,  the  subsnmption 
always  affirmative  in  quality.^ 

I  have,  however,  to  add  an  observation  requisite  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  misconception*    In  stating  it  as 

Htoeonoeption  In  re-  ^  ,^jg  ^f  extensive  categoricals,  that  the  Bump- 
I^ptk)l*"i"a'*^nd  *^^°  ^^^^  ^  definite  (universal  or  singular),  if 
role  obviated.  you  are  at  all  conversant  with  logical  books,  you 

will  have  noticed  that  this  rule  is  not  in  unison 
with  the  doctrine  therein  taught,  and  you  may,  accordingly,  be  sur* 
prised  that  I  should  enounce  as  a  general  rule  what  is  apparently 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  there  are  syllogisms — valid  syllo- 
gisms —  of  various  forms,  in  which  the  sumption  is  a  particular,  or 
the  subsumption  a  negative,  proposition.  In  explanation  of  this,  it 
is  enough  at  present  to  say,  that  in  these  syllogisms  the  premises 
are  transposed  in  the  expression.  Yon  will,  hereafter,  find  that  the 
sumption  is  not  always  the  proposition  which  stands  first  in  the 
enunciation,  as  the  conclusion  is  not  always  the 

Tbe  mere  order  of  proposition  which  Stands  last.  Such  transposi- 
eBnoGiRtion  does  not      tions  are,  however,  only  external  accidents,  and 

tioT^rrVbTumptio^  *®  ™^™  ^^^^  '"  W**^^^  *^^  premises  and  con- 
in «  reasoning,  elusion  of  a  syllogism  are  enounced,  no  more 
changes  their  nature  and  their  necessary  relation 
to  each  other,  than  does  the  mere  order  in  which  the  grammatical 
parts  of  a  sentence  are  expressed,  alter  their  essential  character  and 
reciprocal  dependence.  In  the  phrases  vir  bonus  and  bontta  vir^  — 
in  both,  the  vir  is  a  substantive  and  the  bonus  an  adjective.    In  the 

1  Krof,  Xflgti:,  p.  aiS.    Bachmann*  I.4cifc,  i  IM.— ElD. 
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sentence  variously  enotraced,  —  Alexander  Darium  vicity  —  Alexan- 
der mcit  Darium^  —  Darium  Alexander  victty — Darium  vicit  Alex- 
ander^ —  Vtcit  Alexander  Darium^^^  Vicit  Darium  Alexander: — 
in  these,  a  difference  of  order  may  denote  a  difference  of  the  inter- 
est we  feel  in  the  various  constituent  notions,  but  no  difference  o*f 
their  grammatical  or  logical  relations.  It  is  the  same  with  syllo- 
gisms. The  mere  order  of  enunciation  does  not 
Wbat  trair  ooBid-  change  a  sumption  into  a  subsumption,  nor  a 
nimmocion^^A  nl-  subsumptiou  into  a  sumption.  It  is  their  essen- 
loning.  tial  relation  and  correlation  in  thought  which 

constitutes  the  one  proposition  a  major,  and  the 
other  a  minor  premise.  If  the  former  precede  the  latter  in  the 
expression  of  the  reasoning,  the  syllogism  is  technically  regular ;  if 
the  latter  precede  the  former,  it  is  technically  irregular  or  trans- 
posed. This,  however,  as  you  will  hereafter  more  fully  see,  has  not 
been  attended  to  by  logicians,  and  in  consequence  of  their  looking 
away  from  the  internal  and  necessary  consecution  of  the  premises 
to  their  merely  external  and  accidental  arrangement,  the  science 
had  been  deformed  and  perplexed  by  the  recognition  of  a  multi- 
tude of  different  forms,  as  real  and  distinct,  which  exist  only,  and 
are  only  distinguished,  by  certain  fortuitous  accidents  of  expres- 
sion. This  being  understood,  you  will  not  marvel  at  the  rule  in 
r^ard  to  the  quantity  of  sumptions  in  extensive  syllogisms  (which, 
however,  I  limited  to  those  that  were  regularly  and  fully  expressed), 
^that  it  must  be  definite.  Nor  will  yon  marvel  at  the  counter 
canon  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  sumptions  in  intensive  syllogisms, 
—that  it  must  be  aflSrmative.^ 
The  necessity  of  the  last  rule  is  equally  manifest  as  that  of  the 
precedinir.  It  is : — The  conclusion  must  corre- 
spond  m  quantity  with  the  subsumption,  and  in 
qoality  with  the  sumption.  ^This  rule  is  otherwise  enounced  by 
logicians : — The  conclusion  must  always  follow  the  weaker  or  worser 
part,  —  the  negative  and  the  particular  being  held  to  be  weaker  or 
worser  in  relation  to  the  affirmative  and  universal.  The  conclusion, 
in  extensive  categoricals  (with  which  we  are  at  present  occupied) 
is  made  up  of  the  minor  term,  as  subject,  and  of  the  major  term,  as 
predicate.  Now,  as  the  relation  of  these  two  terms  to  each  other 
IB  determined  by  their  relation  to  the  middle  term,  and  as  the  mid- 
dle term  is  compared  with  the  major  term  in  the  sumption ;  it  foU 
lows  that  the  major  term  must  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  minor 

1  [See  Btehmcnn,  Logih,  {  124,  pp.  198, 194.  Knig,  Logik,  §  82,  p.  249.  Cf.  ^  88,  p.  284,  and 
Anm.  8  Drobteeh,  Logih,  f  78,  h.  66,  H  42,  {  109,  p.  862.  Faooiol«H,  RiuUmenta  Logiea^ 
44,  pp.  84,  as.     Sohalae,  Logik,  §  79,  p.  114.     P.  Ui.  e.  UL  p.  91.] 
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in  the  eonclasion  which  it  held  to  the  middle  in  the  sumption.  If 
then  the  sumption  is  affirmative,  so  likewise  must  be  the  conclusion; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  sumption  be  negative,  so  likewise  must  be 
the  conclusion.  In  the  subsumption,  the  minor  term  is  compared 
with  the  middle ;  that  is,  the  minor  is  affirmed  as  under  the  middle. 
In  the  conclusion,  the  major  term  cannot,  therefore,  be  predicated 
of  mora  things  than  were  affirmed  as  under  the  middle  term  in  the 
subsumption.  Is  the  subsumption,  therefore,  universal,  so  likewise 
mnst  be  the  conclusion ;  on  the  contrary,  is  the  former  particular,  so 
likewise  must  be  the  latter."^ 

1  Knig,  Loiik,  i  so,  p.  960-1 — Ed. 


LECTURE    XVII. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.— OF  THE    PRODUCTS  OF   THOUGHT. 

in.  — THE  DOCTRINE    OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  INTERNAL 

FORM. 

A  SIMPLE.— CATEGORICAL.  — n.  DEDUCTIVE  IN  COMPREHEN- 
SION—HL  INDUCTIVE  IN  EXTENSION  AND  COMPREHENSION. 
-  B.  CONDITIONAL.  —  DISJUNCTIVE. 

ler  my  last  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  consideration  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  Categorical  Syllo* 
gism  in  general,  whether  m  the  quantity  of 
Comprehension  or  of  Extension,  I  stated  the  subdivision  of  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  into  Deductive  and  Inductive  —  a  division  de- 
termined by  the  difference  of  reasoning  from  the  whole  to  the  parts, 
or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  Of  these,  taking  the  former  —  the 
Dednctive  —  first  into  consideration,  I  was  occupied,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Lecture,  in  giving  a  view  of  the  laws  which,  in 
their  higher  or  lower  universality  —  in  their  remoter  or  more  proxi- 
mate application,  govern  the  legitimacy  and  regularity  of  Deductive 
Categorical  Syllogisms.  Of  these  laws,  the  highest  are  the  axioms 
of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  by  which  all  Categorical  Syllogisms 
are  controlled.  These,  when  proximately  applied  to  the  two  forms 
of  Deductive  Categoricals,  determined  by  the  two  quantities  of 
Comprehension  and  Extension,  constitute  two  canons,  —  the  canon 
of  the  Intensive  Syllogism  being :  What  belongs  to  the  predicate 
belongs  also  to  the  subject  —  what  is  repugnant  to  the  predicate  is 
repugnant  also  to  the  subject ;  —  the  canon  of  the  Extensive  Syllo- 
gism being :  What  belongs  to  the  genus  belongs  also  to  the  species 
ftnd  individual  —  what  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  is  repugnant  also 
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to  the  species  and  indmdual.  Each  of  these,  however,  in  its  more 
proximate  application,  is  still  further  developed  into  a  plurality  of 
more  explicit  rules.  In  reference  to  Extensive  Syllogism,  the  gen- 
eral law,  or  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  de  NuUo  (as  it  b  technically 
called)  is  evolved  into  a  series  of  rules,  which  have  been  multiplied 
to  twelve,  are  usually  recalled  to  six,  but  which,  throwing  out  of 
account  irregular  and  imperfect  syllogism,  may  be  conveniently 
reduced  to  three.  These  are,  I.  An  Extensive  Categorical  Deduc- 
tive Syllogism  must  have  three,  and  only  three,  terms — constitut- 
ing three,  and  only  three,  propositions.  II.  The  sumption  must  in 
quantity  be  definite  (i.  6.,  universal  or  singular);  the  subsumption 
must  in  quality  be  affirmative.  III.  The  conclusion  must  corre* 
spond  in  quantity  with  the  subsumption,  and  in  quality  with  the 
sumption.  The  Lecture  concluded  with  an  explanation  of  these 
rules  in  detail. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  next  to  consider  into  what  rules  the 

law  of  Intensive  or  Comprehensive  Syllogism 
3.TheinteiMiTeCato-  jg  developed,  in  its  more  proximate  application, 
foffism  ^*  ^ '      Now,  as  the  intensive  and  extensive  syllogisms 

are  always  the  counterparts  of  each  other,  the 
proximate  rules  of  the  two  forms  must,  consequently,  be  either  pre- 
cisely the  same,  or  precisely  the  converse  of  each  other.  Accord- 
ingly, taking  the  three  rules  of  extensive  syllogisms,  we  find  that 
the  first  law  is  also,  without  difference,  a  rule  of  intensive  syllo- 
gisms. But  the  second  and  third,  to  maintain  their  essential  iden- 
tity, must  be  externally  converted;  for  to  change  an  extensive 
syllogism  into  an  intensive,  we  must  transpose  the  order  or  subor- 
dination of  the  two  premises,  and  reverse  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
the  terms.  The  three  general  rules  of  an  Intensive  Categorical 
Deductive  Syllogism  will,  therefore,  stand  as  follows: 

%  LXI.  An  Intenrive  Categorical  Deductive  Syllogism,  that 
is,  one  of  Depth,  if  regularly  and  fully  ez- 
th«1^t«uiTe<teuco«-      pressed,  is  governed  by  the  three  following 
iomi  i>«duoUT«  syiio-      rules: 

'  ^  I.   It  must  have  three,  and  only  three, 

terms,  —  constituting  three,  and  only  three,  propositions. 

II.  Of  the  premises,  the  Sumption  must  in  quality  be  Afiir- 
mative,  and  the  Subsumption  in  quantity  Definite  (that  is,  uni- 
versal or  singular). 

III.  The  Conclusion  must  not  exceed  the  Sumption  in  Quan- 
tity, and  in  Quality  must  agree  with  the  Subsumption, 
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In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  rales,  —  the  rale  which  is  identical 
for  syllogisms  whether  extensive  or  intensive,  it 
^rtBidfc"'  ^  needless  to  say  anything;  for  all  that  I  stated 

in  regard  to  it  under  the  first  of  these  forms,  is 
valid  in  regard  to  it  under  the  second. 
I  proceed  to  the  second,  which  is,  —The  sumption  must  in  qual- 
ity be  affirmative,  the  subsumption  must  in  quan- 
SeeoDdBnie.  ^^^  ^  definite  (that  is,  universal  or  singular). 

And,  here,  we  have  to  answer  the  question, — ^Why  in  an  intensive 
Byllogtsm  must  the  sumption  be  affirmative  in  quality,  the  subsump- 
tion definite  in  quantity  ?  Let  us  take  the  following  syllogism  as 
explicated: 

S  compraiends  Mj 

H  does  not  comprehend  P; 

Thertfore,  S  doei  not  cmnprAend  P. 

Pnulmee  eomprehtndM  virtue; 

But  vhtue  doet  not  comprAend  hUangworfhy; 

Therrfore,  pmdenoe  doet  not  oomprdkend  UtamoBcHhy, 

Here  all  goes  on  regularly.  We  descend  from  the  major  term  pru" 
doice  to  the  middle  term  virtuey  And  from  the  middle  term  virtite  to 
the  minor  term  blameworthy.  But  let  us  reverse  the  premises. 
We  at  once  see  that  though  there  is  still  a  discoverable  meaning, 
it  is  not  directly  given,  and  that  we  must  rectify  and  restore  in 
thought  what  is  perverse  and  preposterous  in  expression.  In  the 
previous  example,  the  sumption  is  affirmative,  the  subsumption  neg- 
ative.   Now  let  us  take  a  negative  sumption : 

S  doe$  not  oonprehtnA  bLi 
But  H  compreKmdt  P. 

Here  there  is  no  conclusion  competent,  for  we  can  neither  say  S 
comprehends  P,  nor  S  does  not  comprehend  P.  Or  to  take  a  con- 
crete example : 

Prudence  doet  not  oomprthmd  teaming  f 
But  Uaming  con^preAcmb  praUeworthy, 

We  can  draw,  it  is  evident,  no  conclusion ;  for  we  can  neither  say, 
fi^m  the  relation  of  the  two  propositions,  that  Prudence  compre" 
^^^ndi  praiseworthy^  nor  that  Prudence  does  not  comprehend  praise- 
worthy. 
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The  reason  why  an  extensive  sylloj^m  requires  a  universal  sump- 
tion, and  an  intensive  syllogism  an  affirmative, 
Grouods  of Um  niiet      and  why  the  one  requires  an  affirmative  and 
regarding    samption      ^^^  ^^j^^^  ^  definite  subsumption,  is  the  follow- 

And  Subnimption  In 

Extensive  nnd  Com-  *°&'  ^^^  Condition  commou  to  both  syllogismB 
praiienaiTeSjUogtaDt.  is  that  the  Bumption  should  express  a  rule.  But 
in  the  extensive  syllogism  this  law  is  an  univer- 
sal rule,  that  is,  a  rule  to  which  there  is  no  exception ;  but  then  it 
may  be  expressed  either  in  an  affirmative  or  in  a  negative  form, 
whereas  in  the  intensive  syllogism  this  law  is  expressed  as  a  posi- 
tion, as  a  fact,  and,  therefore,  admits  only  of  an  affirmative  form, 
but,  as  it  is  not  necessarily  universal,  it  admits  of  limitations  or 
exceptions.  This  opposite  character  of  the  sumptions  of  the  two 
forms  of  syllogisms  is  correspondent  to  the  opposite  character  of 
their  subsumptions.  In  the  extensive  syllogism,  the  subsumption 
is,  and  can  only  be,  an  affirmative  declaration  of  the  application  of 
the  sumption  as  a  universal  rule.  In  the  intensive  syllogism,  the 
subsumption  is  either  an  affirmation  or  a  negation  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sumption  as  a  positive  law.  Hence  it  is  that  in  an  in- 
tensive syllogism  the  major  premise  is  necessarily  an  affirmative, 
while  the  minor  may  be  either  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  propo- 
sition. • 

In  regard  to  the  second  clause  of  the  second  rule,  the  reason 
why  the  subsumption  in  an  intensive  syllogism  must  be  definite  in 
quantity,  is  because  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  affirm  or 
deny  of  each  other  the  minor  and  the  major  terms  in  the  conclu- 
sion.   For  example : 

Sumption Prudence  u  a  virtue;  i.  6.,  Prudence  oompnhmdi  virtue, 

Subsumpdon. . .  Some  virtue  is  prmeeworOty ;  i.e.,  Stmie  virtue  eonqnehendsprcdeewotikjf. 

From  these  we  can  draw  no  conclusion,  for  the  indefinite  same  vir* 
tue  docs  not  connect  the  major  term  pntdence  and  the  minor  term 
praiseworthy  into  the  necessary  relation  of  whole  and  part. 

In  regard  to  the  third  rule,  —  The  conclusion  must  be  corre- 
spondent in  quantity  with  the  sumption,  and  in 
quality  with  the  subsumption,  —  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  anything.  Here,  as  in  the  extensive  syllogism,  the  con- 
clusion cannot  be  stronger  than  the  weakest  of  its  antecedents,  that 
is,  if  any  premise  be  negative,  the  conclusion  cannot  but  be  negative 
also;  and  if  any  premise  be  particular,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  but 
particular  likewise ;  and  as  a  weaker  quality  is  only  found  in  the 
subsumption,  and  a  weaker  quantity  in  the  sumption,  it  follows  that 
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(ag  the  role  declares)  the  conclasion  is  regulated  by  the  sumption 
in  regard  to  its  quantity,  and  by  the  sabsamption  in  regard  to  its 
quality.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  though  warranted  to  draw  a 
universal  conclusion  from  a  general  sumption,  it  is  always  compe- 
tent to  draw  only  a  particular. 
So  much  for  the  proximate  laws  by  which  Categorical  Deductive 

Syllogisms  are  governed,  when  considered  as 
foricai^^iflJiL^***^      perfect  and  regular  in  external  form.    We  shall, 

in  the  sequel,  have  to  consider  the  special  rules 
by  which  the  rarieties  of  Deductive  Categorical  Syllogisms,  as  de« 
tennined  by  their  external  form,  are  governed ;  but  at  present  we 
must  proceed  to  the  general  consideration  of  the  other  class  of  cat- 
egorical syllogisms  afforded  by  their  internal  form,  —  I  mean  those 
of  Induction,  the  discussion  of  which  I  shall  commence  by  the 
Mowing  paragraph : 

T  TiXII.  An  Inductive  Categorical  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning 

in  which  we  argue  from  the  notion  of  all 

Par.  Lxn.  induo-      ^|jq  constitucnt   parts  discretively,  to  the 

tive  Categorloal  Byl-  .  . 

iogiMii.-wiiat.  notion  of  the  constituted  whole  collect- 

ively. Its  general  laws  ai*e  identical  with 
those  of  the  Deductive  Categorical  Syllogism,  and  it  may  be 
expressed,  in  like  manner,  either  in  the  form  of  an  Intensive  or 
of  an  Extensive  Syllogism. 

We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  have  to  consider  more  particularly  the 
nature  and  peculiarities  of  Logical  Induction, 
The  views  of  logi-      i^hen  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Figure  of  Syllo- 
wtare  of^cteL  iiH      &^^>  ^^^  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  Logi- 
daetkm  erraneooB.  cal  or  Formal,  in  contrast  to  Philosophical  or 

Real  Induction,  under  the  head  of  Modified 
Logic  At  present,  I  shall  only  say,  that  all  you  will  find  in  logical 
works  of  the  character  of  logical  induction  is  utterly  erroneous ; 
for  almost  all  logicians,  except  Aristotle,  consider  induction,  not  as 
regulated  by  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  but  as  determined  by 
the  probabilities  and  presumptions  of  the  sciences  from  which  its 
matter  has  accidentally  been  borrowed.  They  have  not  considered 
it,  logically,  in  its  formal,  but  only,  extralogically,  in  its  material 
conditions.  Thus,  logicians  have  treated  in  Logic  of  the  inductive 
inference  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  not  as  exclusively  warranted 
by  the  law  of  Identity,  in  the  convertibility  of  the  whole  and  all 
its  parts,  but  they  have  attempted  to  establish  an  illation  from  a  few 
of  these  parts  to  the  whole ;  and  this,  either  as  supported  by  the 
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general  analogies  of  nature,  or  by  the  special  presumptions  afforded 
by  the  several  sciences  of  objective  existence.^ 

Logicians,  with  the  exception  of  Aristotle,  who  is,  however,  very 
brief  and  nnexplicit  in  his  treatment  of  this  sub- 

The  ehanetert  of  ject,  have  thus  deformed  their  science,  and  per- 
Logieai   or   Formal,      plexed  the  Very  simple  doctrine  of  1o£:ical  in- 

aiid  of  Real  or  Mate-        *;.  n        K-         ^  ,., 

rial,  indueUon.  duction,  by  confoundmg  formal  with  material 

induction.  All  inductive  reasoning  is  a  reason* 
ing  from  the  parts  to  the  whole ;  but  the  reasoning  from  the  parts 
to  the  whole  in  the  various  material  or.  objective  sciences,  is  very 
different  from  the  reasoning  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  in  the  one 
formal  or  subjective  science  of  Logic.  In  the  former,  the  illation  is 
not  simply  founded  on  the  law  of  Identity,  in  the  convertibility  of 
a  whole  and  all  its  parts,  but  on  certain  presumptions  drawn  from 
an  experience  or  observation  of  the  constancy  of  nature ;  so  that,  in 
these  sciences,  the  inference  to  the  whole  is  rarely  from  all,  but 
generally  from  a  small  number  o^  its  constituent  parts;  conse- 
quently, in  them,  the  conclusion  is  rarely  in  truth  an  induction 
properly  so  called,  but  a  mixed  conchision,  drawn  on  an  inductive 
presumption  combined  with  a  deductive  premise.  For  example, 
the  physical  philosopher  thus  reasons : 

ThiSf  ihat,  cmd  the  other  magnet  attract  inm  ; 

But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  represent  all  magnets; 

Thertfore,  all  magnets  attract  iron. 

Now,  in  this  syllogism,  the  legitimacy  of  the  minor  premise,  This^ 
thcUy  and  the  other  magnet  represent  all  magnets,  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  nature  is  uniform  and  constant,  and,  on  this  gen- 
eral principle,  the  reasoner  is  physically  warranted  in  making  a  few 
parts  equivalent  to  the  whole.  But  .this  process  is  wholly  incom- 
petent to  the  logician.  The  logician  knows  nothing  of  any  princi- 
ples except  the  laws  of  thought.  He  cannot  transcend  the  sphere 
of  necessary,  and  pass  into  the  sphere  of  probable,  thinking;  nor 
can  he  bring  back,  and  incorporate  into  his  own  formal  science,  the 
conditions  which  regulate  the  procedure  of  the  material  sciences. 
This  being  the  case,  induction  is  either  not  a  logical  process  differ- 
ent from  deduction,  for  the  induction  of  the  objective  philosopher, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  formal,  is  in  fact  deductive ;  or  there  must  be  an 
induction  governed  by  other  laws  than  those  which  warrant  the 
induction  of  the  objective  philosopher.     Now,  if  logicians  had 

1  Compare  DiseustUms,  p.  IfiO.  —  Ed. 
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looked  to  their  own  sciences,  and  not  to  sciences  with  which,  as 

logicians,  they  had  no  concern,  they  would  have 

cnon  of  file  De-      seen  that  there  is  a  process  of  reasoning  from 

ductireaDdlDdacUve  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^|  ^  ^^^  ^  f^^^  ^^^ 
SjUogtama  —  equally  ,     ,  .  ,  ,  . 

fonwd.  whole  to  the  parts,  that  this  process  it  governed 

hy  its  own  laws,  and  is  equally  necessary  and 
independent  as  the  other.  The  rule  by  which  the  Deductive  Syllo- 
gism is  governed  is :  What  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  the  con- 
taining whole,  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  each  and  all  of  the 
contained  parts.  The  rule  by  which  the  Inductive  Syllogism  is 
governed  is :  What  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  all  the  constitu- 
ent parts,  belongs,  or  does  not  belong,  to  the  constituted  whole. 
These  rules  exclusively  determine  all  formal  inference;  whatever 
transcends  or  violates  them,  transcends  or  violates  Logia  Both 
are  equally  absolute.  It  would  be  not  less  illegal  to  infer  by  the 
deductive  syllogism,  an  attribute  belonging  to  the  whole  of  some- 
thing it  was  not  conceived  to  contain  as  a  part ;  than  by  the  induc- 
tive, to  conclude  of  the  whole  what  is  not  conceived  as  a  predicate 
of  all  its  constituent  parts.  In  either  case,  the  consequent  is  not 
thought  as  determined  by  the  antecedent;  the  premises  do  not 
involve  the  conclusion.^ 
To  take  the  example  previously  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  a 
These  reaaoninn  material  or  philosophical  induction,  it  would  be 
iiiostrtted.  thus  expressed  as  a  formal  or  logical : 

This,  thai,  and  ihe  other  magnet  attract  iron; 

But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  are  aU  magnets  ; 

Therefore,  aU  magnets  attract  iron. 

Here  the  inference  is  determined  exclusively  by  a  law  of  thought. 
In  the  subsumption,  it  is  said,  ThiSy  thatj  and  the  other  magnet  etc,j 
are  all  magnets.  This  means,  ThiSy  thaty  and  t/ie  other  magnet  are^ 
that  is,  constitute^  or  rather,  are  conceived  to  constitute  all  magnets^ 
that  is,  the  whole^  —  the  dass^  —  the  genus  magnet.  If,  therefore, 
explicitly  enounced,  it  will  be  as  follows  :  This^  that^  and  the  other 
magnet  are  conceived  to  constitute  the  whole  class  magnet.  The 
conclusion  is  —  There/ore^  all  magnets  attract  iron.  This,  if  expli- 
cated, will  give — Therefore^  the  whole  doss  magnet  is  conceived  to 
attract  iron.  The  whole  syllogism,  therefore,  as  a  logical  induc- 
tion, will  be : 

1  [C£  Krag,  Logikj  §§  169, 167.    Saodenon,     [Queestionea  in  An,  PHor.y  L.  ii.  q.  viil.  p.  810, 
Comptndimn  Log,  Artu,  L.  iii.  o.  x.  p.  112.      ed.  1610.  —  Ed.] 
Wolfl  PkU.  RationaUs,  H  477,  478.    ScotOB. 
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2^  ihatt  and  the  oUiermagn&ttdiract  iron; 

But  this,  that,  and  the  other  magnd,  etc,  ore  oomcdoed  to  conttUuie  the  gemumagnet; 

Thereon,  the  gemu  magnet  attracts  iron. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  advert  to  an  objection  which,  I  see,  among 
^  ^       others,  has  misled  Whately.     It  may  be  said 

that  the  minor,  Th%8^  that^  and  the  other  mag' 
net  are  aU  magnets^  is  manifestly  false.  This  is  a  very  superficial 
objection.  It  is  very  true  that  neither  here,  nor  indeed  in  almost 
any  of  our  inductions,  is  the  statement  objectively  correct, —  that 
the  enumerated  particulars  are  really  equivalent  to  the  whole  or 
class  which  they  constitute,  or  in  which  they  are  contained.  Bat, 
as  an  objection  to  a  logical  syllogism,  it  is  wholly  incompetent,  as 
wholly  extralogical.  For  the  logician  has  a  right  to  suppose  any 
material  impossibility,  any  material  falsity ;  he  takes  no  account  of 
what  is  objectively  impossible  or  false,  and  has  a  right  to  assume 
what  premises  he  please,  provided  that  they  do  not  involve  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  In  the  example  in  question,  the  subsumption, 
ThiSy  thaty  and  the  other  magnet  are  all  magnets^  has  been  already 
explained  to  mean,  not  that  they  really  are  so,  but  merely  that  they 
are  so  thought  to  be.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  thia,  that,  and 
the  other  magnet^  etc.,  being  conceived  to  con- 
Fonnute  fbr  induo-      gtitute  the  class  magnet^  that  the  inference  pro- 

crmprehrnrior  Jd  ^^^^^  ^°^»  ^°  ^^^«  supposition,  it  will  not  be 
ExteiiBioii.  denied  that  the  inference  is  necessary.    I  stated 

that  an  inductive  syllogism  is  equally  competent 
in  comprehension  and  in  extension.  For  example,  let  us  suppose 
that  X,  y,  z,  represent  parts,  and  the  letters  A  and  B  wholes,  and 
we  have  the  following  formula  of  an  inductive  syllogism  in 
Comprehension : 

X,  7,  z,  constitute  A; 

Acotnprehenda  B; 

T^her^ore,  x,  y,  z,  comprehend  B. 

This,  if  converted  into  an  extensive  syllogism,  by  transposing 
the  premises  and  reversing  the  copula,  gives : 

A  is  contained  under  B ; 

X,  7,  z,  constitute  A; 

Ther^ore,  x,  y,  z,  are  contained  under  B. 

But  in  this  syllogism  it  is  evident  that  the  premises  are  in  an  un- 
natural order.  We  must  not,  therefore,  here  transpose  the  premises, 
as  we  do  in  converting  a  deductive  categorical  of  comprehension 
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into  one  of  extension.  We  may  obtain  an  inductive  syllogism  in 
two  diferent  forms,  and  in  either  comprehension  or  extension, 
according  as  the  parts  stand  for  the  major,  or  for  the  middle  term. 
If  the  minor  term  is  formed  of  the  parts,  it  is  evident  there  is  no 
induction ;  for,  in  this  case,  they  only  constitnte  that  quantity  of 
tbe  syllogism  which  is  always  a  part,  and  never  a  whole.  Let  x,  y, 
I  represent  the  parts ;  where  not  superseded  by  x,  y,  z,  S  will  repre- 
sent the  major  term  in  a  comprehensive,  and  the  minor  term  in  an 
extensive  syllogism ;  P  will  represent  the  major  term  in  an  exten- 
nve,  and  the  minor  term  in  a  comprehensive  syllogism,  and  M  the 
middle  term  in  both.  I  shall  first  take  the  Inductive  Syllogism 
of  Comprehension. 


FiHST  Case,  — (The  parts  holding  the 

place  of  the  miOor  term  S.) 
J.,  J,  z  constitute  M; 
H  comprehends  P; 
Tkerefon,  x,  y,  z  congpnhend  P. 


Second  Case,  ~  (The  parts  holding  the 

place  of  the  middle  term.) 
S  comprehends  x,  j,  z; 
X,  y,  z  constitute  P; 
Therefore^  S  comprehends  P. 


Again,  in  the  Inductive  Syllogism  of  Extension : 


FiBST  Case,— (The  parts  holding  the 

piace  of  the  m^jor  tenn  P.) 
z,7,zooiifti:fitf«M; 
8»  ooRtouied  wuier  M; 
2%a^ore  S  u  oaniaxMd  under  z,  y,  z. 


Second  Case,— (The  parts  holding  the 

place  of  the  middle  term.) 
x,j,zare  contained  under  P; 
x»  y,  z  constitute  S; 
Thertfore,  S  is  contained  under  P. 


Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  may  notice  that  the  logical  induc- 
tion maintained  by  Whately  and  many  others, 
diverges  even  more  than  that  of  the  older  logi- 
cians from  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  this 
syllogism  a  deductive  syllogism,  of  which  the 
sumption,  which  is  usually  understood  and  not 

expressed,  is  always  substantially  the  same,  namely,  ''What  belongs 
(or  does  not  belong)  to  the  individuals  we  have 
examined,  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  the 
whole  class  under  which  they  are  contained.'* 

This  doctrine  was  first,  I   think,  introduced  by  Wol^^  for  the 


Wbatelj  and  others 
emmeooBlj  make  the 
ladoetive  Syllogism 
Dedaetiire. 


Doctrine    of    the 
older  logicians. 


1[C£  WolC  PkOosapkia  SatioHalU,  f  470, 
flnt  cd.  1728.  So,  before  Woif;  Schramm, 
lrist0t,  IkUot.  PHme^ria,  p.  27,  ed.  Helmat., 
1718.  **  Induetione  ex  multia  aingularibiu 
aoOlgltiir  tmiverMle  nippoeito  loco  mi^oria 
fropocltionis  hoe  canone:  Qnicqiiid  oompetit 
onnihiia  partihna,  hoc  competlt  totl;  in  iato 


(Enthymemate)  rel  m^Jor  rel  minor  pnemla- 
saram,  in  hoc  (Induotione)  semper  major 
pnopoeltio  mbtaitelllgitur.'*  Be£»8  as  fol- 
lows—**  i>«iiMfiKfi4m«,  PkOos.  Aliorf.,  Disp. 
zxvl.  p.  262  ef  M?.**  See  also  Crakanthorpe, 
Logiea,  o.  zx.  p.  217,  ed.  1677.  [Ct  DiseussionSt 
p.  170,  note.— £d.] 
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previous  logicians  viewed  the  sabsamption  as  the  common,  and, 
therefore,  the  suppressed  premise,  this  premise  always  stating  that 
the  individuals,  or  particulars  enumerated,  made  up  the  class  under 
which  they  were  severally  contained.^   For  example,  in  the  instance 
from  the  magnet  we  have  already  taken,  the  subsumption  would  be, 
2%/«,  thaty  and  the  other  magnet^  and  so  forthy  are  the  whole  class 
mapiet.    This  doctrine  of  the  older  logicians  is 
or      as      M         correct  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and,  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely correct,  it  would  only  have  been  necessary 
to  have  established  the  distinction  between  the  logical  induction  as 
governed  by  the  a  priori  conditions  of  thought,  and  philosophical 
induction  as  legitimated  by  the  a  posteriori  conditions  of  the  mat- 
ter, about  which  the  inquiry  is  converaant.    This,  however,  was  not 
done,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  logical  induction  was  corrupted 
and  confounded  by  logicians  introducing  into  their  science  the  con- 
sideration of  various  kinds  of  matter,  and  admitting  as  logical  an 
induction  supposed  imperfect,  that  is,  one  in  which  there  was  infer- 
ence to  the  whole  from  some  only  of  the  constituent  parts.     This 
Imperfect  Induction,  they  held   in  contingent 
t^d"ti^    "^'"      matter  to  be  contingent,  in  necessary  matter  to 
be  necessary ,  as  if  a  logical  inference  were  not, 
in  all  cases,  necessary,  and  only  necessary  as  governed  by  the  neces- 
sary laws  of  thought.     This  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  logi- 
cal or  formal  induction,  and  its  difference  from  philosophical  or 
material,  has  been  the  reason  why  Bacon  is  at 
Baconatfkaitinhte      f^^j^X  in  his  Criticism  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 

oiitjcism  of  Aristotle's        -j^-  -i^         ii*  i         ^^i.j^- 

doctrine  of  Induction.  in<^uction.  For,  lookmg  only  at  the  doctnne 
of  the  inductive  syllogism  given  by  Aristotle 
in  the  Organon^  and  not  perceiving  that  the  question  there  was 
only  concerning  the  nature  of  induction  as  governed  by  the  laws  of 
thought,  he  forthwith  assumed  that  this  was  the  induction  practised 
by  the  Stagirite  in  his  study  of  nature,  and,  in  the  teeth  both  of 
the  precept  and  practice  of  the  philosopher,  condemned  the  Aris- 
totelic  induction  in  the  mass,  as  flying  at  once  to  general  principles 
from  the  hasty  enumeration  of  a  few  individual  instances.  Induc- 
tion, as  I  mentioned,  will,  however,  once  and  again,  engage  our 
attention  in  the  sequel ;  but  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  be  some- 
what explicit,  that  you  might  carry  with  you  a  clearer  conception 

1  [On  Induction  in  g«nentl,  see  Zaiwrella,  xx.  p.  254-    Eeekennann,  OSpm^  t  i.  pp.  2S9, 

Ttibvla  in  An.  Prior ^  p.  170  e<  seq..  Opera  Log-  768-     Lambert,  Neues  Ortfanon,  i    H  286,  2S7, 

wa,  (Appendix)  Molinaeas,  EUmenta  Log'ua^  p.  188.     Engenios  Ao7(fc^,  p.  410.   Jo.  Fr. 

L.  I.  c.  ii.  p.  99.    Isendoorn,  Curgus  Logiaa^  Picas  Mirandalanns.]    [Opent,  Examen  Doct. 

L.  iii.  q.  ii.  p.  S6L    Crellius,  Uagoge,  L.  iii.  o.  VanU.  Gent.  L.  T.  p.  746  et  seq.-^Eo.] 
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of  tbe  nature  of  tbis  process,  as  contrasted  with  the  process  of  the 
Deductive  Syllogism. 

Having  terminated  the  general  consideration  of  Categorical  Syl- 
logisms, Deductive  and  Inductive,  I  now  pro- 

B.  coadiuonai  Syi-      ^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^j^^g  ^f  Reasonings  afforded 

lOgfelDS. 

L  D^fnnctive.  ^7  ^^^  internal  form ;  I  mean  the  class  of  Dis- 

junctive Syllogisms. 

f  LXIII.  A  Disjunctive  Syllogism  is  a  reasoning,  whose 
Par  I.XIII.  A  Di»-  ^ovm  is  determined  by  the  law  of  Excluded 
jnnctive  syuogiani,-  Middle,  and  whosc  sumption  is  accordingly 
^****"  a  disjunctive  proposition,  either  of  Contra- 

diction (as,  A  is  either  B  or  not  B)  —  or  of  Contrariety  (as,  A 
is  either  B^  or  C^  or  D).  In  such  a  judgment,  it  is  enounced 
that  B  or  not  B,  or  that  B,  C,  or  D,  as  opposite  notions  taken 
together  and  constituting  a  totality,  are  each  of  them  a  possi- 
ble, and  one  or  other  of  them  a  necessary,  predicate  of  A.  To 
determine  which  of  these  belongs,  or  does  not  belong  to  A,  the 
subsumption  must  either  affirm  one  of  the  predicates,  and  the 
conclusion,  eo  ipso^  consequently,  deny  the  other  or  others;  or 
it  must  deny  one  or  more  of  them,  and  thus  necessitate  in  the 
conclusion,  either  the  determinate  affirmation  of  the  other,  or 
the  indeterminate  affirmation  of  the  others.  A  Disjunctive 
Syllogism  is  thus  either  Affirmative,  constituting  the  Modus 
ponens^  or  Modus  ponendo  toUens^  or  Negative,  constituting 
the  Modus  toUens^  or  Modus  toUendo  ponens. 

In  each  of  these  modes  there  are  two  cases,  which  I  compre- 
hend in  the  following  mnemonic  verses : 

(A)  Affishatiyb,  OB  Modus  ponendo  tollens:  — 

1.  FaUerU  out  faHor  ;  faUor ;  rum  fdOeris  ergo, 

2.  FaUeris  autfaUor;  tufaHeris ;  ergo  ego  nedum. 

(B)  KBOA.TIVB,  OR  Modus  tollendo  ponens:  — 

1.  FaUeris  ctutfaUor ;  non  faUor;  fallens  ergo,  l 

2.  FaUeris  autfaUor;  nonfaHeris;  ergo  ego  faUor, 

In  illustration  of  this  paragraph,  I  have  defined  a  disjunctive 
sylloscism,  one  whose  form  is  determined  by  the 

ExpUeatioii.  jo-*  j 

law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and  whose  sumption 
is,  accordingly,  a  disjunctive  proposition.  I  have  not,  as  logicians 
in  general  do,  defined  it  directly,  —  a  syllogism  whose  major  pre- 

1  Thit  line  is  firom  Purcbot,  XnatU,  FkLlos,  Logiea,  1. 1,  p.  184.    The  others  are  the  Author's 
own.  — Eo. 
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mise  is  a  disjanctive  proposition.     For  though  it  be  trae  that  eyerj 

disjunctive  syllogism  has  a  disjunotive   major 

^.^'^-^"^^^T  ^^      premise,  the  converse  is  not  true ;  for  every  syl- 

dJiifttiictiYe  m^Jor  pr»-        ;.,         i  ,.  .  . 

miae  is  not  neceMarUj  iogism  that  has  a  disjunctive  sumption  IS  not, 
s  difjunotive  nmob-  on  that  account,  necessarily  a  disjunctive  syllo- 
^^'  gism.    For  a  disjunctive  syllogism  only  emerges, 

when  the  conclusion  has  reference  to  the  relation  of  reciprocal 
affirmation  and  negation  subsisting  between  the  disjunct  members 
in  the  major  premise,  —  a  condition  not,  however,  contained  in  the 
mere  existence  of  the  disjunctive  sumption.^  For  example,  in  the 
syllogism : 

B  it  diher  C  or  D; 

But  A  is  B; 

Thereon,  A  is  eUher  C  or  D. 

This  syllo^sm  is  as  much  a  reasoning  determined,  not  by  the  law 
of  Excluded  Middle,  but  solely  by  the  law  of  Identity,  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

BitC. 

A»B. 

Ther^ore,  A  if  C 

For  in  both  we  conclude,  —  C  (in  one,  C  or  D)  w  an  attribute  of  B ; 
but  B  %8  an  attribute  of  A  :  therefore^  C  (C  or  D)  ia  an  attribute  of 
A, — a  process,  in  either  case,  regulated  exclusively  by  the  law  of 
Identity.* 

This  being  premised,  I  now  proceed  to  a  closer  examination  of 
the  nature  of  this  reasoning,  and  shall,  first,  give  you  a  general 
notion  of  its  procedure ;  then,  secondly,  discuss  its  principle ;  and, 
thirdly,  its  constituent  parts. 

1®.  General  view  of  ^***  "^^^  general  form  of  the  Digunctive  Syl- 

the  DmanoUTe  SyUo-  logism  may  be  given  in  the  following  scheme, 
s^>n.  in  which  you  will  observe  there  is  a  common 

sumption  to  the  negative  and  affirmative  modes : 

(MFormnlafor  •  Ai*eitt.rBarC. 

Sylloginn  with  two  Affirxativb,  ob  Modus  Nboatitx,  ob  Honus  tol- 
dl^iinot  memben.  pohsvdo  tollbhb — 

NowXUB; 
Therrfare,  A  is  not  C. 


lxitdoponbkb— 

NowAianotB; 
Therefore,  A  ii  C. 


1  Cf.  Sobeibler,  Opera  Lngiea,  Pan.  ir .  p.  668.  >  Sigwart,  pp.  164, 167.    [  Hsmdimek  zmr  Tw 

^  Neqne  enim  sjUogimas  di^nnctns  semper  Umngtn  ^iber  dU  Logik,  9C%  H.  C  W.  ai^wort, 

eet,  onm  proporitio  eet  di^lunotiva,  sed  enm  8d  ed.  Tubingen,  1886, }«  246,  MB.  ^£i>.] 
totaquestiodispomitorinpropoBitione.*'  £d. 
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Or,  in  a  concrete  example : 

Sempromus  »  either  honest  or  dUihonett, 


AniSHATITS,  OB   MOBU8   POKEIfBO 

lOLLBKB  — 

Noto  SemproiUus  is  honest; 

Therefore,  Sempromus  is  not  dishonest- 


NeOATIVB,     OB     HODUB     TOLLBKDO 
PONXNB  — 

Now  Sempronius  is  not  honest ; 
Therefore,  Sempronius  is  dishonest. 


"This  formula  is,  however,  only  calculated  for  the  case  in  which 

there  are  only  two  disjunct  members,  that  is,  for 

(b.)  FoTmoia  fbr  a      t}ie  case  of  negative  or  contradictory  opposition ; 

Syllogism  with  more      ^     ^^  ^^  disjunct  members  are  more  than  two, 

thtB    two     diqjimct  *'  .  .  ' 

nemben.  that  is,  if  there  is  a  positive  or  contrary  opposi- 

tion, there  is  then  a  twofold  or  manifold  employ- 
ment of  the  Modus  panendo  toUens  and  Modus  tcUendo  ponens^ 
according  as  the  affirmation  and  negation  is  determinate  or  indeter- 
miaate.  I^  in  the  Modus  ponendo  toUenSy  one  disjunct  member  is 
determinately  affirmed,  then  all  the  others  are  denied ;  and  if  sev- 
eral disjunct  members  are  indeterminately  affirmed  except  one,  then 
only  that  one  is  denied.  If^  in  the  Modus  toUendo  ponensy  a  single 
member  of  the  disjunction  be  denied,  then  some  one  of  the  others  is 
determinately  affirmed ;  and  if  several  be  denied,  so  that  one  alone 
is  left,  then  this  one  is  determinately  affirmed."^  This  will  appear 
more  dearly  from  the  following  formulad.  Let  the  common  Sumption 
both  of  the  Modus  ponendo  toUens  and  Modus  toUendo  ponens  be : 

A  is  eiiher  B,  or  C  or  D. 

I.     ThB  MODU8  PONBNDO  TOLLBKS-^ 

^izst  Case.       A  is  either  B  or  C  or  D ; 
iVoto  A  tsB; 
Therrfore^  A  is  neither  C  nor  D. 

Second  Caae.  Ai«  offtw-B  or  Cor  D; 
Now  A  is  eHher  B  or  C; 
Therefore,  A  is  not  D, 

n.    The  Modus  Tollekdo  PoinsKS  — 
^tCwe.       Aif  €i«/icrBorCorD; 
JVoto  Aisno^B; 
Thertfore,  A  is  either  C  or  D. 

flecondCaae.    Ais«»cr  Bor  CorD; 
Now  A  is  neither  B  nor  C; 
Thertfore,  A  is  D. 

1  Ener,  Logik,  $  98,  p.  180.  —  Ed. 
30 
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Or,  to  take  these  in  concrete  examples,  let  the  Common  Samp- 
tion  be: 

Hie  oftdenU  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  modems,  or  ia^ferior,  or  equcd, 

I.    Thb  Modus  PoysKDO  Tollbn 8  — 
First  Case.        The  ancients  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  modems,  or  inferior, 
or  eqtuU ; 
Now  the  ancients  were  superior  ; 
Therrfore,  the  ancients  were  neither  ir^erior  nor  eqadL 

Second  Case.    The  ancients  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  jnodems,  or  ii\ferior, 
or  equal; 
Now  the  ancients  were  either  superior  or  equal; 
Thertfore,  the  ancients  were  not  inferior, 

n.    The  Modus  Tollendo  Ponbhb  — 
First  Case.        The  andents  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  modems,  or  ittferior, 
or  equal. 
Now  the  ancients  were  not  ir\ferior ; 
Therefore,  the  ancients  were  either  superior  or  equal. 

Second  Case.    The  ancients  were  in  genius  either  superior  to  the  modems,  or  irtferioTf 
or  equal. 
Now  the  andents  were  neither  inferior  nor  equal; 
Therefore,  the  andents  were  superior. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  its  procedure.    Now,  2®,  for  its  prin- 
ciple. 
2P.  The  principle  of  tt  jf  ^1,^  essential  character  of  the  Disjunctive 

the  Di^Janctive  S7II0-        a    11      •  -  ^   •      .^*  ^i_    x  ^t       i» 

^^  Syllogism  consist  m  this, — that  the  affirmation 

or  negation,  or,  what  is  a  better  expression,  the 
position  or  sublation,  of  one  or  other  of  two  contradictory  attributes 
follows  from  the  subsumption  of  the  opposite ;  —  there  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  disjunctive  process,  that,  when  of  two  opposite  predi- 
cates one  is  posited  or  affirmed,  the  other  is  sublated  or  denied ; 
and  that,  when  the  one  is  sublated  or  denied,  the  other  is  posited  or 
affirmed.  But  the  proposition,  —  that  of  two  repugnant  attributes, 
the  one  being  posited,  the  other  must  be  sublated,  and  the  one 
being  sublated,  the  other  must  be  posited,  —  is  at  once  manifestly 
the  law  by  which  the  disjunctive  syllogism  is  governed,  and  mani- 
festly only  an  application  of  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  For  the 
Modus  ponendo  toUens  there  is  the  special  rule,  —  If  the  one  charac- 
ter be  posited  the  other  character  is  sublated ;  and  for  the  Modus 
toUendo  ponens  there  is  the  special  rule,  —  If  the  one  character  be 
sublated,  the  other  character  is  posited.  The  law  of  the  disjunctive 
syllogism  is  here  enounced,  only  in  reference  to  the  case  in  which 
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the  members  of  disjunction  are  contradictorily  opposed.  An  oppo- 
sition of  contrariety  is  not  of  parely  logical  concernment ;  and  a 
disjunctive  syllogism  with  characters  opposed  in  contrariety,  in  fact, 
consists  of  as  many  pure  disjunctive  syllogisms  as  there  are  opposing 
predicates.''* 
8®.  I  now  go  to  the  third  and  last  matter  of  consideration,  —  the 

several  parts  of  a  Disjunctive  Syllogism, 
r. The aereni parts  "The  question  Concerning  the  special  laws  of 

^^  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  or,  what  is  the  same 

thing,  what  is  the  original  and  necessary  form 
of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  as  determined  by  its  general  principle  or 
law,  —  this  question  may  be  asked,  not  only  in  reference  to  the 
whole  syllogism,  but  likewise  in  reference  to  its  several  parts.  The 
original  and  necessary  form  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism  consists,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  reciprocal  position  or  sublation  of  contradictory 
characters,  by  the  subsumption  of  one  or  other.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  disjunctive  syllogism  must,  like  the  categorical,  involve  a 
threefold  judgment,  viz. :  1%  A  judgment  in  which  a  subject  is 
determined  by  two  contradictory  predicates ;  2®,  A  judgment  in 
which  one  or  other  of  the  opposite  predicates  is  subsumed,  that  is, 
is  affirmed,  either  as  existent  or  non-existent;  and,  3%  A  judgment 
in  which  the  final  decision  is  enounced  conceraing  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  one  of  the  repugnant  or  reciprocally  exclusive  pre- 
dicates. But  in  these  three  propositions,  as  in  the  three  proposi- 
tions of  a  categorical  syllogism,  there  can  only  be  three  principal 
notions  —  viz.,  the  notion  of  a  subject,  and  the  notion  of  two  con- 
tradictory attributes,  which  are  generally  enounced  in  the  sumption, 
and  of  which  one  is  posited  or  sublated  in  the  subsumption,  in  order 
that  in  the  conclusion  the  other  may  be  sublated  or  posited.  The 
case  of  contrary  opposition  is,  as  we  have  seen,  easily  reconciled  and 
reduced  to  that  of  contradictory  opposition."  *  The  laws  of  the 
several  parts  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  or  more  properly  the  origi- 
nal and  necessary  form  of  these  several  parts,  are  given  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

T  LXrV.     1**.  A  regular  and  perfect  Disjunctive  Syllogism 

must  have  three  propositions,  in  which,  if 

Par.ixiv.Tiieuwi      ^hc  sumptiou  be  simple  and  the  disjunction 

syuogism,     "^    ^"      purely  logical,  only  three  principal  notions 

can  be  found. 

2^,  The  Sumption,  in  relation  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  is 

1  Ever,  Logik,  f  94. — Ed.  s  Easer,  Logiky  §  06.— Ed. 
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always  uniform,  being  Universal  and  Affirmative ;  but  the  Sab- 
snmption  is  susceptible  of  various  forms  in  both  relations. 

8^,  The  Conclusion  corresponds  in  quantity  with  the  sub- 
sumption,  and  is  opposed  to  it  in  quality.^ 

The  first  rule  is, — A  regular  and  perfect  disjunctive  syllogism 
must  have  three  propositions,  in  which,  if  the 
ExpiiMtion.  gumption  be  simple,  and  the  disjunction  purely 

logical,  only  three  principal  notions  can  be 
found.  ''Like  the  categorical  syllogism,  the  disjunctive  consists  of 
a  sumption,  constituting  the  general  rule ;  of  a  subsumption,  con- 
taining its  application ;  and  of  a  conclusion,  expressing  the  judg- 
ment inferred.  Disjunctive  syllogisms  are,  therefore,  true  and 
genuine  reasonings;  and  if  in  the  sumption  the  disjunction  be 
contradictory,  there  are  in  the  syllogism  only  three  principal  no- 
tions. In  the  case  of  contrary  disjunctions,  there  may,  indeed, 
appear  a  greater  number  of  notions;  but«as  such  syllogisms  are  in 
reality  composite,  and  are  made  up  of  a  plurality  of  syllogisms  with 
a  contradictory  disjunction,  this  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  rule  is 
as  little  valid  as  the  circumstance,  that  the  subject  in  the  sumption 
is  sometimes  twofold,  threefold,  fourfold,  or  manifold ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  sumption  —  John^  James^  Thomas^  are  either  virtuous  or 
vicious.  For  this  is  a  copulative  proposition,  which  is  composed  of 
three  simple  propositions  —  viz.  John  w,  etc.  I^  therefore,  there  be 
such  a  sumption  at  the  head  of  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  it  is  in  this 
case,  likewise,  composite,  and  may  be  analyzed  into  a^  many  simple 
syllogisms  with  three  principal  notions,  as  there  are  simple  proposi- 
tions into  which  the  sumption  may  be  resolved.'' ' 

The  second  rule  is,  —  The  sumption  is,  in  relation  to  its  quantity 
and  quality,  sJways  uniform,  —  being  universal 
and  affirmative ;  but  the  subsumption  is  suscep- 
tible of  different  forms  in  both  relations.  If  we  look,  indeed,  to  the 
subject  alone,  it  may  seem  to  be  possibly  equally  general  or  particu- 
lar;  for  we  can  equally  say  of  some  as  of  oZ?  A,  that  they  are  either 
B  or  C.  But  as  all  universality  is  relative,  and  as  the  sumption  is 
always  more  extensive  or  more  comprehensive  than  the  subsump- 
tion, it  is  thus  true  that  the  sumption  is  always  general.  Again, 
looking  to  the  predicate,  or,  as  it  is  complex,  to  the  predicates  alone, 
they,  as  exclusive  of  each  other,  appear  to  involve  a  negation.  But 
in  looking  at  the  whole  proposition,  that  is,  at  the  subject,  the 
copula,  and  the  predicates  in  connection,  we  see  at  once  that  the 

1  Easer,  I,  e.    Krag,  Lugdk,  $  86. — £d.  9  Krng,  Logik^  I.  e. — Ed. 
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copula  is  affirmative,  for  the  negation  involved  in  the  predicates  b 
confined  to  that  term  alone.^ 
In  regard  to  the  third  rule,  which  enonnces,  —  That  the  con- 
clusion should  have  the  same  quantity  with  the 

TKInl  IIiiIa. 

subsumption,  but  an  opposite  quality,  —  it  is 
requisite  to  say  nothing,  as  the  first  clause  is  only  a  special  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  common  to  all  syllogisms,  that  the  conclusion  can 
contain  nothing  more  than  the  premises,  and  must,  therefore,  follow 
the  weaker  part ;  and  the  second  is  self-evident,  as  only  a  special 
application  of  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  for,  on  this  law,  if 
one  contradictory  be  affirmed  in  the  subsumption,  the  other  must  be 
denied  in  the  conclusion,  and  if  one  contradictory  be  denie^  in 
the  subsumption,  the  other  must  be  affirmed  in  the  conclusion. 
The  Disjunctive,  like  every  other  species  of  syllogism,  may  be 

either  a  reasoning  in  the  quantity  of  Compre- 

TiieDb^nnctire  syi.      jjengion,  or  a  reasoning  in  the  quantity  of  Ex- 

lioBindExteDfiion.         tension.    The  contrast,  however,  of  these  two 

quantities  is  not  manifested  in  the  same  signal 
manner  iu  the  disjunctive  as  in  the  categorical  deductive  syllogism, 
more  especially  of  the  first  figure.  In  the  categorical  deductive 
syllogism,  the  reasonings  in  the  two  counter  quantities  are  obtrusively 
distingui.shed  by  a  complete  conversion,  not  only  of  the  internal 
significance,  but  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  syllogism.  For 
not  only  do  the  relative  terms  change  places  in  the  relation  of 
whole  and  part,  but  the  consecution  of  the  antecedents  is  reversed ; 
the  minor  premise  in  the  one  syllogism  becoming  the  major  premise 
in  the  other.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  disjunctive  syllo- 
gisms. Here  the  same  proposition  is,  in  both  quantities,  always  the 
major  premise ;  and  the  whole  change  that  takes  place  in  convert- 
ing a  disjunctive  syllogism  of  the  one  quantity  into  a  disjunctive 
syllogism  of  the  other,  is  in  the  silent  reversal  of  the  copula  from 
one  of  its  meanings  to  another.  This,  however,  as  it  determines  no 
apparent  difference  in  single  propositions,  and  as  the  disjunctive 
sumption  remains  always  the  same  proposition,  out  of  which  the 
subsumption  and  the  conclusion  are  evolved,  in  the  one  quantity  as 
in  the  other,  —  the  reversal  of  the  sumption,  from  extension  to  com- 

prehension,  or  from  comprehension  to  extension, 

occasions  neither  a  real  nor  an  apparent  change 
in  the  syllogism*    Take,  for  example,  the  disjunctive  syllogism : 

iSce  King,  Logik,  f  88,  Anm.  2.    £d.—  quantitatemnfeiBaanimpartiam  .    .    .  slent 

[Bachmann,  Logfk,  $   141,  p.  S54.      Contra:  I*rop08itio  Hypothetlca  habet  Untomquan- 

Tvoten,  Lo^'k,  ( 187,  ed.  1825,  p.  119.    Emer.  titatem  suanim  partiam.''    See  above,  p.  174, 

^^isi^i  i  Od.    DbrodoD,  Logira  R^stUutay  p.  and  note  1.  —  £d.] 
^•1   [PropofiUo  D^JuocUva  naJlam  habet 
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Plato  U  either  learned  or  unleamedf 
But  Plato  i$  learned. 
Thertfore,  Plato  is  not  wdeamed. 

Now  let  US  explicate  this  into  an  intensive  and  into  an  extenave 
syllogism.    As  in  Intensive  Syllogism  it  will  stand  : 

Plato  comprehends  either  theattrOnde  learned  or  the  attribute  utdeamed; 
But  Plato  compr^iends  the  attribute  learned  ; 
Ther^ore,  etc. 

As  an  Extensive  Syllogism  it  will  stand : 

PkOo  it  amtcBfiad  eiiher  under  the  date  learned  or  the  daMs  unleamedf 
But  Plato  is  contained  under  the  dass  learned; 
Therefore,  etc. 

From  this  it  appears,  that,  though  the  difference  of  reasoning  in 
the  several  quantities  of  comprehension  and  extension  obtains  in 
disjunctive,  as  in  all  other  syllogisms,  it  does  not,  in  the  disjunctive 
syllogism,  determine  the  same  remarkable  change  in  the  external 
construction  and  consecution  of  the  parts,  which  it  does  in  categori- 
cal syllogisms. 


LECTURE    XVIII. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.— OF  THE    PRODUCTS  OF    THOUGHT. 

m.  — DOCTRINE    OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  INTERNAL 

FORM. 

B.  CONDITIONAL.  —  HYPOTHETICAL   AND   HYPOTHETICO- 
DISJUNCTIVE. 

Hayxng  now  considered  Categorical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms, 
the  next  class  of  Reasonings  afforded  by  the  difference  of  Internal 
or  Essential  form  is  the  Hypothetical ;  and  the  general  nature  of 
these  syllogisms  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph : 

f  LXY.  An  Hypothetical  Syllo^sm  is  a  reasoning  whose 
form  is  determined  by  the  law  of  Reason 
PM.1.XV.  1.  Hypo-  ^^  Consequent.  It  is,  therefore,  regulated 
ite  cenaxvi  ohanotar.  by  the  two  pnnciples  of  wbich  that  law  IS 
the  complement,  —  the  one,  —  With  the 
reason,  the  consequent  is  affirmed;  the  other,  —  With  the 
consequent,  the  reason  is  denied:  and  these  two  principles 
severally  afford  the  condition  of  its  Affirmative  or  Constructive, 
and  of  its  Negative  or  Destructive  form  {Modus  ponetis  et 
Modu8  toUerui).  The  sumption  or  general  rule  in  such  a  syllo- 
gism is  necessarily  an  hypothetical  proposition  {If  A.  is,  then  B 
is).  In  such  a  proposition  it  is  merely  enounced  that  the  prior 
member  (A)  and  the  posterior  member  (B)  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent,  if  existing,  but  with- 
out it  being  determined  whether  they  really  exist  or  not. 
Such  determination  must  follow  in  the  snbsumption  and  con- 
clusion ;  and  that,  either  by  the  absolute  affirmation  of  the 
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antecedent  in  the  snbsnmption,  and  the  illative  affirmation  of 
the  consequent  in  the  conclusion  (the  modus  poneiis) ;  or  by 
the  absolute  negation  of  the  consequent  in  the  subsumption, 
and  the  illative  negation  of  the  antecedent  in  the  conclusion 
(the  modus  toUens)}  The  general  form  of  an  hypothetical 
syllogism'  is,  therefore,  the  following : 

Common  Samption  —  IfkU,  then  Bis; 

Modus  Pokxnb:  Hobits  Tollbkb: 

ButJLis;  BiUBiMWJt; 

l%er^ore,  B  it.  Therrfore,  A  it  not. 

Or, 

A  B 

1)  MO]>170  PoKBNS  —  Si  poUri$pouum;  aed  tu  pote$;  ergo  ego  possum, 

B  A 

2)  Modus  Tollbhs  —  Si  poieris  possum;  non  possum  f  nee  potes  ergo.^ 

In  illustrating  this  paragraph,  I  shall  consider,  1%  This  species  of 
syllogism  in  general;  2%  Its  peculiar  principle; 
^   "'  and,  3%  Its  special  laws. 

1°,  **  Like  every  other  species  of  simple  syllogism,  the  Hypothetical 
is  made  up  of  three  propositions,  —  a  sumption, 
lo.  Hypothetiemi  syU      a  subsumption,  and  a  conclusion.     There  must, 
logitm    in    general.      j^  ^Yxe  first  place,  be  an  hypothetical  proposition 
^^o^  holding  the  place  of  a  general  rule,  and  from 

this  proposition  the  other  parts  of  the  syllogism 
must  be  deduced.  TMs  first  proposition,  therefore,  contains  a 
sumption.  But  as  this  proposition  contains  a  relative  and  correla- 
tive member,  —  one  member,  the  relative  clause,  enouncing  a  thing 
as  conditioning;  the  other,  the  correlative  clause,  enouncing  a  thing 
as  conditioned  ;  and  as  the  whole  proposition  enounces  merely  the 
dependency  between  these  relatives,  and  judges  nothing  in  regard 
to  their  existence  considered  apart  and  in  themselves, —  this 
enouncement  must  be  made  in  a  second  proposition,  which  shall 
take  out  of  the  sumption  one  or  other  of  its  relatives,  and  categori- 

1  [For  nw  of  terms  pcnens  and  toOem,  eee  Prior.,  i.  o.  28,  C  00,  Tenet.,  1536.     Magen- 

Boethins,  Dt  Syllogitmo  Hvpothetieo,  Optra,  p.  tinns,  /»  Anal.  Prior.,  f.  16,  b.  Alex.  Aphro- 

611.    Wolf  PhO.  Rat.,  §  40%  410.    Mark  Dun-  ditlentis,  In  AnaL  Prior.,  IT.  S7,  8S.  109,  130, 

can  naes  the  terms  "a  poeltione  ad   poei-  Aid.  1520.  /n Ibpioi, f. 65, Aid.,  1513.  Anony- 

tionem,**  and  "  a  remotlone  ad  remotionem.**  mous  Author,  On  Sytlogisms,  C  44,  ed.  1586. 

[Ingtitutiovts  Logiea,  L   Iv.  c.  6,  §  4,  p.  240.  Bchelbler,  Optra  Lagiea^  pars  iv.  p.  64S.    Bol- 

Cf.p.  248,Sa1murii,  1812.  — Ed.]  xano,    WistenMha/lsUkre,    Logik,    ji.    p.   560. 

S  [On  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism  in  gen-  Waltz,  Organon,  In  An.  Prior.,  i.  c.  28.] 
era],  see  Ammonius,  hi  Dt  Inttrp.,  Prooem., 
f.  8,  VenetUs,  164&     Fhiloponiu,  In  Anal,        8  These  lines  are  the  Anthor^s  own.— Ed. 
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call/  enoance  its  existence  or  its  non-existence.  This  second  pro* 
position  contains,  therefore,  a  subsumption  ;  and,  through  this  sub- 
fiumption,  a  judgment  is  likewise  determined,  in  a  third  proposition, 
with  regard  to  the  other  relative.  This  last  proposition,  therefore, 
contains  the  conclusion  proper  of  the  syllogism.'' 

'*'  But  as  the  sumption  in  an  hypothetical  syllogism  contains  two 
relative  clauses,  —  an  antecedent  and  a  conse- 

In  t  hypothetical  qqent,  — it,  therefore,  appears  double;  and  as 
peteot  a  twofold  kind  either  of  its  two  members  may  be  taken  in  the 
ofreasoning,— the  flRo-  Bubsumptiou,  there  is,  Consequently,  competent 
dutfMems  and  mwdua  ^  twofold  kind  of  reasoning.  For  we  can  either, 
in  the  first  place,  conclude  from  the  truth  of  the 
antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  consequent ;  or,  in  the  second  place, 
conclude  from  the  falsehood  of  the  consequent  to  the  falsehood  of 
the  antecedent.  The  former  of  these  modes  of  hypothetical  infer- 
ence constitutes  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Constructive  Hypo^ 
theticalj  but  more  properly  the  Modus  jPonens  :  —  the  latter  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Destructive  Hypotheticali  but  more  properly 
the  Modus  ToUensr^    As  examples  of  the  two  modes: 

Hodns  Ponexifl  —  ^  SocrcOes  be  virtuous,  he  merits  esteem  ; 

But  Socrates  is  virtuous; 

Thertfore,  he  merits  esteem. 
Hodns  ToUens  —  If  Socrates  be  virtuous,  he  merits  esteem; 

But  Socrates  does  not  merit  esteem  ; 

Thertfore,  he  is  not  virtuous,* 

So  much  for  the  character  of  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism  in 
general.     I  now  proceed  to  consider  its  peculiar  principle. 

2®,  "If  the  essential  nature  of  an  Hypothetical  Syllogism  consist 
in  this, — that  the  subsumption  affirms  or  denies  one  or  other  of  the 
two  parts  of  a  thought,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
of  the  thing  conditioning  and  the  thing  conditioned,  it  will  be  the 

J  Kmg,  Logik,  §  81,  Anm.  1,  p.  264.    Com-  Here,  If  it  bt  day  is  called  rh  nyoifxovov, 

ptre  Eieer,  Li^*,  f  90,  p.  178.  —  Ed.  |H)th  by  Peripatetics  and  by  Stoics;  the  »un  is 

a  [Someaelature  of  Tlieophrastas,   Eude-  en  tJu  earth,  is  called  t^  M/mvov  by  Fer.pa- 

■M,  and  other  Peripatetics,  in   regard  to  tetics,  fh  \nyoy  by  Stoics.    The  whole,  If  it 

Hypothetical  Syllogism,  in  contrast  with  that  be  day,  the  sun  is  on  the  earth,  is  oalled  th 

of  the  Stoics.  cw7ifiti4ifOir  by  Peripatetics,  t^  rpoviK6ir  by 

Updy^ara  t^fiora   iptsyal   (Peripatetic),  stoics:   But  it  is  day,  Is  /itrdXrp^is  to  Perl- 

•woilled  by  the  Stoics  respectively,  Tiry-  patetics,  'rp6ir\rf^ts  to  Stoics.     There/ore,  the 

Xworra  ix^opued,  Atrrd.  jnii  is  on  the  earth.  Is  cvfiwdpairfui  to  Perlpa- 

TakethisHypotbetiea]  Syllogism:  tetics,  iiri^opd,  to  Stoics.     See  Phlloponus, 

tfU  be  da^,  the  mm  is  am  the  earth:  ^"  ^^^'  ^'^'>  ^  *  «   ^8,  f  60  a,  ed.  Venct 

But  a  la  daw:  1^^-    Brandis,  Scholia,  p    169.    Cf.  Anony- 

Tker^/bre,  themmisonthe earth,  mous  Author,  On  Syllogisms,  f.  44.] 

di 
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law  of  an  hypothetical  syllogiam,  that,  —  If  the  condition  or  antece- 
dent be  affirmed,  so  also  must  be  the  condi- 
2P.  Its  peeoiiftr  prin-      tioned  or  consequent,  and  that  if  the  conditioned 
•on  and  Confeqncnt        ^^  Consequent  be  denied,  so  likewise  must  be 
the  condition  or  antecedent.    But  this  is  mani* 
festly  nothing  else  than  the  law  of  Sufficient  Reason,  or  of  Reason 
and  Consequent."  ^    The  principle  of  this  syllogism  is  thus  variously 
enoanced, — P<mta  conditicney  pcnitur   amditxonatttm  ;   sttbkUo 
eonditiancUo,  toUUur  conditio.    Or  otherwise, — 
A  ratione  ad  roHoncOum^  a  negatione  rationati 
ad  negationem  rcUionis,  valet  consequential    The  one  altematiye  of 
either  rule  being  regulative  of  modus  ponensy  the  other  of  the  modus 
toUens} 
"•  But  here  it  may  be  asked,  why,  as  we  conclude  from  the  tmth 
of  the  antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  consequent 
Whywecamiotoon-       (^  rcUione  od  rationatum)^  and  from  the  false- 
Vtbe  TOD    ttent  t        bood  of  the  consequent  to  the  falsehood  of  the 
tbe  troth  of  the  ante-      antecedent  (a  negations  ration^xH  ad  negation 
eedent,  and  from  the      nem  rationis)^  cau  we  not  conversely  conclude 
fiiiiehood  of  the  ante-      ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  consequent  to  the  truth 

cedent  to    the    ialie> 

hood  of  tbe  oonae-      ^^  *^®  antecedent,  and  from  the  fklsehood  of  the 
quent  antecedent  to  the  falsehood  of  the  consequent  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  could  be  validly  done,  only  on  the  following  supposition, 
namely,  if  every  consequent  had  only  one  possible  antecedent ;  and 
if,  from  an  antecedent  false  as  considered  absolutely  and  in  itself  it 
were  impossible  to  have  consequents  true  as  fiicts. 

"  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  incompetent  to  conclude  that  be- 
cause B  exists,  that  is,  because  the  consequent  member  of  the  sump- 
tion, considered  as  an  absolute  proposition,  is  true,*  therefore  the 
supposed  reason  A  exists,  that  is,  therefore  the  alleged  antecedent 
member  must  be  true ;  for  B  may  have  other  reasons  besides  A, 
such  as  C  or  D.  In  like  manner,  in  the  second  place,  we  should 
not  be  warranted  to  infer,  that  because  the  supposed  reason  A  is 
unreal,  and  the  antecedent  member  false,  therefore  the  result  B  is 
also  unreal,  and  the  consequent  member  false;  for  the  existence  of  B 
might  be  determined  by  many  other  reasons  than  A.''*  For  example: 

Xf  (here  are  sharpen  in  (he  company,  we  ought  not  to  gambles 
But  there  are  no  sharpers  in  the  company; 
Therefore,  tee  ougftf  to  gamStAe* 

lEa9er,Lflr**,§91,p.l74.— Ed.  «  Se« Kant,  L<va,  H  75, 7S.  Knig,l4j|ffa,§  82.— Edw 

8  Krng,  I^ir,  f  82,  p.  256.  —  Ed. 
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Here  the  conclusion  is  as  false  as  if  we  conversely  inferred,  that 
because  we  ought  not  to  gamhUy  there  are  no  eharpere  in  the  room. 
^  Logicians  have  given  themselves  a  world  of  pains  in  the  dis- 
covery of  general  rules  for  the  conversion  of 
CoDTenioii  of  Hj-      Hypothetical  Syllogisms  into  Categorical.*    But, 
^m^^i^^^i^,      in  the  first  place,  this  is  uni\ecessary,  in  so  far  as 
UnaeeeflBuy.  '      it  is  applied  to  manifest  the  validity  of  an  hypo- 

thetical syllogism;  for  the  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism manifests  its  own  validity  with  an  evidence  not  less  obtrusive 
than  does  the  categorical,  and,  therefore,  it  stands  in  no  need  of  a 
reduction  to  any  higher  form,  as  if  it  were  of  this  a  one-sided  and 
accidental  modification.  With  equal  propriety  might  we  inquire, 
how  a  categorical  syllogism  is  to  be  converted  into  an  hypothetical. 
In  the  second  place,  this  conversion  is  not 
^^  ^^^  ^^  always  possible,  and,  therefore,  it  is  never  ne- 
cessary. In  cases  where  the  sumption  of  an 
bypothetical  syllogism  contains  only  three  notions,  and  where,  of 
these  three  notions,  one  stands  to  the  other  two  in  the  relation  of 
a  middle  term, — in  these  cases,  an  hypothetical  syllogism  may 
without  difiiculty  be  reduced  to  categoricals.  Thus,  when  the 
formula — ^A  w,  then  B  w,  signifies — Jfjf  A  is  C,  then  A  is  also  B ; 
that  is,  A  M  B,  inasmuch  as  it  is  C]  —  in  this  case  the  categorical 
form  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  original,  and  the  hypothetical  as  the 
derivative."  *    For  example : 

If  Ccdtts  be  a  man,  ihm  he  ia  mortxA; 
But  Ckaus  it  a  man  ; 
Thertfore,  he  is  mortal 

Here  the  notion  man  is  regarded  as  comprehending  in  it,  or  as 
contained  under,  the  notion  mortal;  and  as  being  comprehended 
in,  or  as  containing  under  it,  the  notion  Caius;  it  can,  therefore, 
serve  as  middle  term  in  the  categorical  syllogism  to  connect  the 
two  notions  CaitLS  and  mortal.    Thus : 

Man  is  mortal; 
Ckdus  is  a  man ; 
Th&ffare,  Caius  is  mortal, 

1  [For  the  rednodon  of  hypoiheticals,  sea  tee  Krag,  Logik^  p.  866,  and  Lixikon,  iii.  p. 

WoU;  PkOoM.  Rat.t  i  412.    Eensch,  Sjfstema  669.    Fries,  Logik,  $  62,  p.  267.    Bacbmann, 

^ewn,  f  668.    HoUiunie,  EUmenta  Logiea,  Logikt  i  89,  Anm.  2.     (In  part),  Aristotte, 

1- 1  tract.  iU.  e.  1,  p.  96.    Keckermann,  Opera^  AnaL  Prior.,  L.  1.  o.  44,  p.  274,  ed.  PacH.    (In 

t-  i.  pp.  266,  767.    Crellina,  Jwgoge,  L.  iii.  o.  part),  Pa^iu,  In  Jriu.^  Orgtuum,  he,  eft.,  p. 

17,  PL  243      Kleaewetter,  AUgmieine  Logik,  L  194] 

h  2K,pi  116.  Etaer,  Logiki  H  S9, 100.  Against,  S  Emg,  Logrft,  p.  268,  Anm-,  8.  —  Ed. 
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^  In  such  cases  it  requires  only  to  discover  the  middle  term,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  hypothetical  syllogism  to  a  categorical  form; 
and  no  rules  are  requisite  for  those  who  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  two  kin4s  of  reasoning. 

^But  in  those  cases  where  the  sumption  of  an  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism contains  more  than  three  notions,  so  that  the  formula.  If  A 
18^  then  B  is^  signifies,  If  A  u  C,  then  m  B  aUo  D,  —  in  such  cases, 
an  easy  and  direct  conversion  is  impossible,  as  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism admits  of  only  three  principal  notions.  To  accomplish  a 
reduction  at  all,  we  must  make  a  circuit  through  a  plurality  of  cat- 
egorical syllogisms  before  we  can  anive  at  an  identical  conclusion, 
—  a  process  which,  so  far  from  tending  to  simplify  and  explain,  con- 
duces only  to  perplex  and  obscure.^ 

^On  the  other  hand,  we  can  always  easily  convert  an  hypotheti- 
cal syllogism  of  one  form  into  another,  —  the 
Hnwthetjoai  syUo-  moclitB  ponens  into  the  modus  toUens^  —  the 
**T*  convertible  kkto  ^odits  toUens  into  the  modus  ponens.  This  is 
that  of  anouier.  done  by  a  mere  contraposition  of  the  antece- 

dent and  consequent  of  the  sumption.  Thus, 
the  Ponent  or  Constructive  Syllogism : 

^ Socrates  be  uirtuous,  then  he  meriU  eUeem; 
But  Socrates  is  virtuous; 
Ther^ore,  he  merits  esteem, 

may  thus  be  converted  into  a  Tollcnt  or  Destructive  syllogism : 

Iff  Socrates  do  not  merit  esteem,  then  he  is  not  virtuous; 
But  he  is  virtuous  ; 
Thertfore,  he  merits  esteem. 

"This  latter  syllogism,  though  apparently  a  Constructive  syllo- 
gism, is  in  reality  a  Destructive.  For,  in  modo  ponente,  we  con- 
clude from  the  truth  of  the  antecedent  to  the  truth  of  the  conse* 
quent;  but  here  we  really  conclude  from  the  falsehood  of  the 
consequent  to  the  falsehood  of  the  antecedent."*  This  latter  syl- 
logism, if  fully  expressed,  would  indeed  be  as  follows : 

If  Socrates  do  not  merit  esteem,  he  is  not  virtuous; 
But  Socrates  is  not  not  virtuous ; 
Thertfore,  he  does  not  not  merit  esteem, 

1  CompATe  Hark  Doocan,  ImtUt.  Log.j  L.  \r.     [Bolano,  WissensekaftsMn,  Logik^  iL  26S,  p. 
e.  6,  f  4,  p.  240  ft  seq.    Derodon,  Lo^ea  ReHi-     6d2.] 
tutay  De  Argtmuntatione,  f  106,  p.  672.  —  Ed.         S  Krag,  Logiky  p.  260,  260.  —  Ed. 
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3^.  I  now  go  on  to  a  statement  and  consideration  of  the  special 
rales  by  which  an  hypothetical  syllogism  is  governed. 


Par.  ixvL  8o,  sp*-  ^  LXVI.  The  special  rules  by  which  an 

t^t^llnl^T      Hypothetical  Syllogism  is  regulated  are  the 
following : 
L  A  regular  and  perfect  hypothetical  syllogism  must  have  three 

propositions,  in  which,  however,  more  than  three   principal 

notions  may  be  found, 
n.  The  Sumption  is,  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality,  uniform, 

being  always  Definite  and  Affirmative ;  whereas  the  Subsump- 

tion  varies  in  both  relations. 
III.  The  Conclusion  is  regulated  in  quantity  and  quality  by  that 

member  of  the  sumption  which  is  not  subsumed;  in  modo 

ponente^  they  are  congruent;  in  modo  toUente^  they  are  opposed.^ 

"The  question  touching  the  special  laws  of  the  h3rpothetical  syl- 
logism,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  question 
Rule.  Thfa  regulates  touching  the  original  and  necessary  form  of  the 
tbe  general  form  of  hypothetical  syllogism,  as  determined  by  its 
ttehn)otheticmuyiio-  general  principle,  —  the  law  of  Reason  and 
Consequent,  —  this  question  may  be  referred 
both  to  the  whole  reasoning  and  to  its  several  parts.  The  original 
and  necessary  form  of  the  hypothetical  syllogism,  as  determined  by 
its  general  principle,  we  have  already  considered.  From  this,  as 
already  noticed,  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  the  hypothetical,  like 
every  other  syllogism,  must  contain  a  threefold  judgment:  1%  A 
judgment  whose  constituent  members  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  reason  and  consequent;  2%  A  judgment  which  sub- 
Bames  as  existent,  or  non-existent,  one  or  other  of  these  constituent 
members,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  reason  and  con- 
sequent ;  and,  3**,  Finally,  a  judgment  decisive  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  that  constituent  member  which  was  not  subsumed 
in  the  second  judgment.  In  these  three  propositions  —  sumption, 
sabaumption,  and  conclusion  —  there  may,  however,  be  found  more 
than  three  principal  notions ;  and  this  is  always  the  case  when  the 
sumption  contains  more  than  three  principal  terms,  as  is  exemplified 
in  a  proposition  like  the  following:  If  God  reward  virtitey  then  wiU 
viftuotis  men  he  also  happy.  Here,  however,  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  understood,  that  this  proposition,  in  which  a  larger  plural- 
ity of  notions  than  three  is  apparent,  contains,  however,  only  the 

1  Knig,  Ugik,  i  88.-BD. 
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thought  of  one  antecedent  and  of  one  consequent ;  for  a  single  con- 
sequent supposes  a  whole  antecedent,  how  complex  soever  it  may 
be,  and  a  single  antecedent  involves  in  it  a  whole  consequent, 
though  made  up  of  any  number  of  parts.  Both  of  these  possibili- 
ties are  seen  in  the  example,  now  adduced,  of  an  hypothetical  judg- 
ment, in  which  there  occur  more  than  three  principal  notions.  I^ 
however,  an  hypothetical  proposition  involve 
the  u'^TOth^cftTsTi-  ^"^y  *^®  thought  of  a  single  antecedent  and 
loRism  has  been  re-  of  a  single  Consequent,  it  will  follow  that  any 
gmrded  aa  iwTiiigoniy      hypothetical  syllogtsm  consists  not  of  more  than 

two    terma    u>d    two         ^y^  y^^^    ^^  y^^   ^y^^^    ^j^  j^    HOtioDS ; 

propoaitiona.  ^,  .  ^u-      •  ^      ii       *u 

and,  m  a  ngorous  sense,  this  is  actually  the 
cas^."^  On  this  ground,  accordingly,  some  logicians  of  great  acute- 
ness  have  viewed  the  hypothetical  syllo^sm  as  a  syllogism  of  two 

terms  and  of  two  propositions."'    This  is,  how- 

ThiflTiewerroDeooa.  r-        >  i.         ^i_   ^-     i        n 

ever,  erroneous;  for,  in  an  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism, there  are  virtually  three  terms."  ^  That  under  this  form  of 
reasoning  a  whole  syllogism  can  be  evolved  out  of  not  more  than 
two  capital  notions  depends  on  this,  —  that  the  two  constituent 
notions  of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  present  a  character  in  the 
sumption  altogether  different  from  what  they  exhibit  in  the  sub- 
sumption  and  conclusion.  In  the  sumption  these  notions  stand 
bound  together  in  the  relation  of  reason  and  consequent,  without, 
however,  any  determination  in  regard  to  the  reality  or  unreality  of 
one  or  other ;  if  one  be,  then  the  other  is,  is  all  that  is  enounced. 
In  the  subsumption,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  what  one  or  other  of  these  notions  comprises  is  expressly 
asserted,  and  thus  the  concept,  expressly  affirmed  or  expressly  de- 
nied, manifestly  obtains,  in  the  subsumption,  a  wholly  different  sig- 
nificance from  what  it  bore  when  only  enounced  as  a  condition  of 
reality  or  unreality ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  notion  which  the  sub- 
sumption left  untouched,  and  concerning  whose  existence  or  non- 
existence the  conclusion  decides,  obtains  a  character  altogether 
different  in  the  end  from  what  it  presented  in  the  beginning.  And 
thus,  in  strict  propriety,  there  are  found  only  three  capital  notions 
in  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  namely,  1%  The  notion  of  the  recipro- 
cal dependence  of  subject  and  predicate,  2°,  The  notion  of  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  antecedent,  and,  3**,  The  notion  of  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  the  consequent."^    So  much  in  explanation 

lEttier,  Xop'ib,  $98,p.  175-e.— Ed.  XogO;,  f  f  210, 261.    Herbart,  LflgrCfc,  $  6S.    fit- 

i  See  Kant,  Logik,  f  7b.     liznVt  view  is  cher,  Logik^  f  100,  p.  137.] 

eombatted  by  Kru^,  Logik,  $  83.— Ed.    [A 

Tiew  similar  to  that  of  Kant  is  held  by  Weiss,  -  8  Esser,  he.  at.  —  Ed. 
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of  the  first  special  law;  or  that  regulative  of  the  general  form  of  the 
hypothetical  syllogisoi. 

The  second  law  states  the  conditions  of  these  two  premises,  — 

that  the  snmption,  in  reference  to  its  quantity 

and  quality,  is  uniform,  being  always  definite, 

that  is,  singular  or  universal,  and  affirmative ;  while  the  subsump- 

tion,  in  both  relations,  remains  free. 

In  regard  to  the  sumption,  when  it  is  said  that  it  is  always  defi- 
nite,  that  is,  singular  or  universal,  and  affirma- 
That  the  tnuption      i[y^  ^j^jg  j^j^^^^  j^   understood  in  a  qualified 
be  nidewtood"  in  •      sense.     Touching  the  former,  it  may  indeed  be 
qiuiiiied  aeiue.  Said  that  quantity  may  be  altogether  thrown 

out  of  account  in  an  hypothetical  syllogism.^ 
For  a  reason  being  once  supposed,  its  consequent  is  necessarily 
affirmed  without  limitation ;  and,  by  the  disjunction,  the  extension 
or  comprehension  of  the  subject  is  so  defined,  that  the  opposite 
determinations  must  together  wholly  exhaust  it.  It  may,  indeed, 
sometimes  appear  as  if  what  was  enounced  in  an  hypothetical  sump- 
tion were  enounced  only  of  an  indefinite  number,  —  of  some ;  and 
it,  consequently,  then  assumes  the  form  of  a  particular  proposition. 
For  instance,  J^  some  men  are  virtuoits^  then  some  other  men  are 
vicious.  But  here  it  is  easily  seen  that  such  judgments  are  of  an 
universal  or  exhaustive  nature.  In  the  proposition  adduced,  the 
real  antecedent  is,  Jf  some  men  {only)  are  virtuoics;  the  real  con- 
sequent is,  then  all  other  men  are  vicious.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  better  had  the  relative  totality  of  the  major  proposition  of  a 
hypothetical  syllogism  been  expressed  by  another  term  than  univer- 
sal} For  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  the  difference  of  extensive  and 
comprehensive  quantity  determines  no  external  change  in  the  ex« 
pression  of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  ;  for  every  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism remains  the  same,  whether  we  read  it  in  the  one  quantity  or 
in  the  other. 

In  regard  to  the  other  statement  of  the  rule,  that  the  sumption 
of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  must  be  always 
iiwaylaffi^^th'T* "  affirmative,  —  this,  likewise,  demands  a  word  of 
illustration.  It  is  true  that  the  antecedent  or 
the  consequent  of  such  a  sumption  may  be  negative  as  well  as 
affirmative ;  for  example,  J^  Caius  be  not  virtuausy  he  is  not  entitled 
to  respect;  If  the  sun  be  not  risen^  it  is  not  day.    But  here  the 

1  [See  Alexander  Aphrodiitlensis,  /»  AnaL        f  See  aborep.  188.    Compare  E«er,  LogOt, 
'Wof.,  f.  5  a,    SehoHa,  ed.  Brandis,  p   144.     f  02,  p.  177.  —  £d. 
I)«*rodon,  Lo^ra  Renitvta^  p.  688.]    [Compare 
■bore,  pp.  188, 288.  —  Ed.] 
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proposition,  as  an  hypothetical  jadgment,  is  and  must  be  affirmative. 
For  the  affirmative  in  such  a  judgment  is  contained  in  the  positive 
assertion  of  the  dependence  of  consequent  or  antecedent ;  and  if 
such  a  dependence  be  not  affirmed,  an  hypothetical  judgment  can- 
not exist. 

In  regard  to  what  is  stated  in  the  rule  concerning  the  conditions 
of  the  subsumption, — that  this  may  either  be 
ra  mp  on.  general  or  particular,  affirmative  or  negative,  — 
it  will  not  be  requisite  to  say  anything  in  illustration.  For,  as  the 
subsumption  is  merely  an  absolute  assertion  of  a  single  member  of 
the  sumption,  and  a^  such  member  may,  as  an  isolated  proposition, 
be  of  any  quantity  or  any  quality,  it  follows  that  the  subsumption 
is  equally  unlimited. 

In  reference  to  the  third  rule,  which  states  that  the  conclusion  is 
regulated  in  quantity  and  quality  by  that  mem- 
ber of  the  sumption  which  is  not  subsumed,  and 
this  in  modo  ponente  by  congruence,  in  modo  toUente  by  opposition, 
it  will  not  be  requisite  to  say  much. 

^  In  the  conclusion,  the  latter  clause  of  the  sumption  is  affirmed 
in  modo  ponente^  because  the  former  is  affirmed  in  the  subsumption. 
In  this  case,  the  conclusion  has  the  same  quantity  and  quality  as  the 
clause  which  it  affirms.  In  modo  toUerUe  the  antecedent  of  the 
sumption  is  denied  in  the  conclusion,  because  in  the  subsumption 
the  consequent  clause  had  been  denied.  There  thus  emerges  an 
opposition  between  that  clause,  as  denied  in  .the  conclusion,  and 
that  clause  as  affirmed  in  the  sumption.  The  conclusion  is  thus 
always  opposed  to  the  antecedent  of  the  sumption  in  quantity,  or 
in  quality,  or  in  both  together,  according  as  this  is  differently  deter- 
mined by  the  different  constitution  of  the  propositions.  For 
example : 

Jf  tome  men  were  <mniacient,  then  vxmld  (hey  he  cu  Qoda; 

But  no  man  is  a  Ood; 

Therffore^  aome  men  care  not  omnucieni,  that  is,  no  man  i»  omniscient/*^ 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  class  of  syllogisms 

8.  Hypotb«tioo-di8-      afforded  by  the  Internal  Form,  —  the  class  of 

jnnoUve    or   DUem-      Dilemmatic  or  Hypothetico-disjunctive   Syllo- 

matic  Syiiogiamfc  gisms,  and  I  comprise  a  general  enunciation  of 

their  nature  in  the  following  paragraph. 

1  Krag,  Logih,  f  83,  p.  a6&.— Bd. 
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T  LXVII.  If  the  sumption  of  a  syllogism  be  at  once  hypo- 

thetical  and  disjunctive,  and  if,  in  the  sub- 

pofil^ietSXio^e  s'lmption,  the  whole  disjunction,  as  a  conse- 
flyuoffiua  or  XH.  qucut,  bo  sublated,  in  order  to  sublate  the 
**""*'  antecedent  in  the  conclusion ;  such  a  rea- 

soning is  called  an  Sypothetico^uffuncHve  SyUogiam^  or  a 
BUemma,    The  form  of  this  syllogism  is  the  following : 

47 A  exut,  (hen  either  B  or  0  exists; 
But  neither  B  nor  G  exists; 
Tlker^ore,  A  does  not  ezi«(A 

We  have  formerly  seen  that  an  hypothetical  may  be  combined 
with  a  disjunctive  judgment ;  and  if  a  proposi- 
tion of  such  a  character  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  reasoning,  we  have  the  Hypothetico-disjunctive  Syllogism  or 
Dilemma.  This  reasoning  is  properly  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  in 
which  the  relation  of  the  antecedent  to  the  consequent  is  not  abso- 
lately  affirmed,  but  affirmed  through  opposite  and  reciprocally  ex- 
dosive  predicates.  j[^  A  exists  then  either  B  or  C  eaeist.  The 
sumption  is  thus  at  once  hypothetical  and  disjunctive.  The  sub- 
samption  then  denies  the  disjunctive  members  contained  in  the  con- 
sequent or  posterior  clause  of  the  sumption.  J5ut  neither  B  nor  C 
exist.  And  then  the  inference  is  drawn  in  the  conclusion,  that  the 
reason  given  in  the  antecedent  or  prior  clause  of  the  sumption  must 
likewise  be  denied.     There/ore  A  does  not  exist.*    For  example : 

XT  wm  be  not  a  morally  responsible  being,  he  must  uxuU  either  the  power  qf  recognizing 
moral  good  (as  an  inteUigent  agent),  or  (he  power  of  willing  it  (as  a  free  agent). 

But  man  wants  neither  the  power  of  recognizing  moral  good  (as  cm  intelligent  agent),  nor 
the  power  ofioHling  it  (as  a  free  agent)  ; 

Thertfore,  man  is  a  mordHy  responsible  being, 

**An  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism  is  called  the  dilemma  or 

homed  syllogism  in  the  broader  acceptation  of 

BesignttioDs  of  the      the  term  {dilemma^  ceratinuSy  comutus  sc.  syUo- 

tire  SyUoKtaL****'      gismus).    We  must  not,  however,  confound  the 

comutits  and  crocodilinus  of  the  ancients  with 

our  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism.     The  former  were  sophisms 

of  a  particular  kind,  which  we  are  hereafter  to  consider;  the  latter 

1  King,  Log%  (    87.  —  Ed.     [Qmtra^   see  257.    Aldrich,  Rudimenta  Logieat,  c.  iv.  i  8,  p. 

Troxler,  Lori*,li.p.  lOSn*.    That  the  Dllem-  107,   Oxford,   1862.      Platner,   Pkilotophiadu 

»»  fa  a  negative  indnction,  see  Wallis,  LotrUa,  Aphonsmen,  i.  S  688,  p.  280.] 

L.  UL  c.  19,  p.  218.    Cf.  Fries,  Logik,  f  80,  p.  9  Knig,  loc  cU.  —  Sd. 
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is  a  regular  and  legitimate  form  of  reasoning.  In  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  terms,  it  is  called  the  camutus  or  homed  syUo- 
gism^  because  in  the  sumption  the  disjunctive  members  of  the  con- 
sequent are  opposed  like  horns  to  the  assertion  of  the  adversary ; 
with  these,  we  throw  it  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  the  snbsump- 
tion ;  in  order  to  toss  it  altogether  away  in  the  conclusion.  If  the 
disjunction  has  only  two  members,  the  syllogism  is  then  called  a 
dilemma  (bicomis)  in  the  strict  and  proper  signification,  literally 
dovhle  sumption.  Of  this  the  example  previously  given  is  an  in- 
stance. If  it  has  three,  four,  or  five  members,  it  is  called  trilemnia 
(tricomis),  tetralemma  (qiuzdricomis),pentalemma  {quinquecarms) ; 
if  more  than  four,  it  is,  however,  usually  called  polyUmma  (fntdti- 
comis).  But,  in  the  looser  signification  of  the  word,  Dilemma  b  a 
generic  expression  for  any  or  all  of  these.'*  ^ 

"  Considered  in  itself,  the  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism  is  not 

to  be  rejected,  for  in  this  form  of  reasoning  we 
^DOMd^Dn  **'^°'  *      ^^^  conclude  with  cogency,  provided  we  attend 

to  the  laws  already  given  in  regard  to  the  hypo- 
thetical and  disjunctive  syllogisms.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  de- 
nied, that  this  kind  of  syllogism  is  very  easily  abused  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving,  through  a  treacherous  appearance  of  solidity,  and  from 
terrifying  a  timorous  adversary  by  its  homed  aspect.  In  the  sifting 
of  a  proposed  dilemma,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  look  closely  at  the 
three  following  particulars:  —  1®,  Whether  a  veritable  consequence 
subsists  between  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  the  sumption ; 
2®,  Whether  the  opposition  in  the  consequent  is  thorough-going  and 
valid ;  and,  3%  Whether  in  the  subsumption  the  disjunctive  mem- 
bers are  legitimately  sublated.  For  the  example  of  a  dilemma 
which  violates  these  conditions,  take  the  following: 

Jf  virtue  were  a  habit  worth  acquiring,  ii  must  ingure  eiiher  power,  or  wealth,  or  honor, 

or  pleasure; 
But  virtue  insures  none  of  these  ; 
Therefore,  virtue  is  not  a  habit  worth  attaining. 

"  Here :  —  V.  The  inference  in  general  is  inyalid :  for  a  thing  may 
be  worth  acquiring,  though  it  does  not  secure  any  of  those  advanta- 
ges enumerated.  2®.  The  disjunction  is  incomplete ;  for  there  are 
other  goods  which  virtue  insures,  though  it  may  not  insure  those 
here  opposed.  S**.  The  subsumption  is  also  vicious  ;  for  virtue  has 
frequently  obtained  for  its  possessors  the  very  advantages  here 
denied."  • 

I  Kruff.loe  eit.   AnniM2.— Ed.    [Cf.Keek-        *  King,  Logik^  f  S7.     Anm.  8.  p.  281-  — 
ermann,  Opera,  t.  i.  pp.  268,  768.]  Ed. 
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Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  two  obser* 

Tations.    The  first  of  these  is,  that  though  it  has 

The  whole  of  tbe      beeu  Stated  that  Categorical  Syllogisms  are  gov- 

logicd  Uw^H-iden-      ^^^^  ,     ^^^  j^^^  ^^  Identity  and  Contradio- 

tity,      Contradiction,  .  ,-rv..  .0.11.  1 

Exeinded  Middle, and  tion,  that  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  are  governed 
KetMn  Mid  ConM-  by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and  that  Hypo- 
queDt,-«re  operatire      tbctical    Syllogisms  are  governed  by  the  law 

ID  each  form  of  sjllo-  >•    Tk  1     ^^  1  • 

g^  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  —  this  statement 

is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  if,  in  these 
several  classes  of  syllogism,  no  other  law  were  to  be  found  in 
operation  except  that  by  which  their  peculiar  form  is  determined. 
Such  a  supposition  would  be  altogether  erroneous,  for  in  all  of  these 
different  kinds  of  syllogism,  besides  the  law  by  which  each  class  is 
principally  regulated,  and  from  which  it  obtains  its  distinctive  char- 
acter, all  the  others  contribute,  though  in  a  less  obtrusive  manner,  to 

allow  and  to  necessitate  the  process.     Thus, 

This  illustrated.         though  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction 

Syiio-nsmB  *^^  *^  ^^®  hiWB  which  preeminently  regulate  the 

Categorical  Syllogism,  —  still  without  the  laws 
of  Excluded  Middle,  and  Reason  and  Consequent,  all  inference  in 
these  syllogisms  would  be  impossible.  Thus,  though  the  law  of 
Identity  affords  the  basis  of  all  affirmative,  and  the  law  of  Contra- 
diction the  basis  of  all  negative,  syllogisms,  still  it  is  the  law  of 
Excluded  Middle  which  legitimates  the  implication,  that,  besides 
affirmation  and  negation,  there  is  no  other  possible  quality  of  predi- 
cation. In  like  manner,  no  inference  in  categorical  reasoning  could 
be  drawn,  were  we  to  exclude  the  determination  of  Reason  and 
Conseqaent.  For  we  only,  in  deductive  reasoning,  conclude  of  a 
part  what  we  assume  of  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  we  think  the  whole  as 
the  reason,  — the  condition,  —  the  antecedent,  —  by  which  the  part, 
as  a  consequent,  is  determined;  and  we  only,  in  inductive  reason- 
ing, conclude  of  the  whole  what  we  assume  of  all  the  parts,  inasmuch 
as  we  think  all  the  parts  as  the  reason,  —  the  condition,  — the  ante- 
cedent, —  by  which  the  whole,  as  a  consequent,  is  determined.    In 

point  of  £ict,  logically  or  formally,  the  law  of 

The  i&wof  idenutf      Identity  and  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent 

formally thesamewith      ^^  j^  affirmative  form,  are  at  bottom  the  same; 

Ihat  of  Reason    and  ' 

Conaequent  ^^^  ^^^  o^  Identity  constitutes  only  the  law  of 

Reason  and  Consequent,  —  the  two  relatives 
being  conceived  simultaneously,  that  is,  as  subject  and  predicate ; 
the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  constitutes  only  the  law  of 
Identity,  the  two  relatives  being  conceived  in  sequence,  that  is,  as 
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antecedent  and  consequent.^    And  as  the  law  of  Reason  and  Con- 
sequent, in  its  positive  form,  is  only  that  of  Identity  in  movement; 
so,  in  its  negative  form,  it  is  only  that  of  Contradiction  in  movement. 
In  Disjunctive  Syllogisms,  again,  though  the  law  of  Excluded 

Middle  be  the  principle  which  bestows  on  them 
2.inDi4ttiictiTeS7i-      ^^^^  peculiar  form,  still  these  syllogisms  are  not 

iodependent  of  the  laws  of  Identity,  of  Contra- 
diction, and  of  Reason  and  Consequent.  The  law  of  Excluded 
Middle  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  the  laws  of  Identity  and 
Contradiction ;  these  it  implies,  and,  without  the  principle  of  Reason 
and  Consequent,  no  movement  from  the  condition  to  the  condi- 
tioned, that  is,  from  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  one  contradictoiy 
to  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  the  other,  would  be  possible. 
Finally,  in  Hypothetical  Syllogisms,  though  the  law  of  Reason 

and  Consequent  be  the  prominent  and  distinc- 

s'lio'^si^^''*'*"*****  *^^®  principle,  still  the  laws  of  Identity,  Contra- 
diction, and  Excluded  Middle  are  also  there  at 
work.  The  law  of  Identity  affords  the  condition  of  Affirmative  or 
Constructive,  and  the  law  of  Contradiction  of  Negative  or  Destruc- 
tive, Ilypotheticals ;  while  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle  limits  the 
reasoning  to  these  two  modes  alone. 

The  second  observation  I  have  to  make,  is  one  suggested  by  a 

difficulty  which   has  been  proposed  to  me  in 

Difflcnityta  regmrd  ^.^  ^  ^^^  doctrine,  that  all  reasoning   is 

to  the  doctrine,  that  .  ,         -  ,     ,  ^  ,  ® 

all  rewoning  Ib  either      either  iTom  whole  to  part,  or  from  the  parts  to 
from  whole  to  part  or      the  whole.     The  difficulty,  which   could   only 
from  the  parts  to  the      j^^^^  presented  itself  to  an  acute  and  observant 
'  intellect,  it  gave  me  much  satisfaction  to  hear 

proposed ;  and  I  shall  have  still  greater  gratification,  if  I  should 
be  able  to  remove  it,  by  showing  in  what  sense  the  doctrine 
advanced  is  to  be  understood.  It  was  to  this  effect :  —  In  Cate- 
gorical Syllogisms,  deductive  and  inductive,  intensive  and  exten- 
sive, the  i-easoning  is  manifestly  from  whole  to  part,  or  from  the 
parts  to  the  whole,. and,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  in 
question,  as  relative  to  categorical  reasoning,  there  was  no  difficulty. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  in  regard  to  Hypothetical  Syllogisms. 
These  are  governed  by  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  and  it 
does  not  appear  how  the  antecedent  and  consequent  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  whole  and  part. 

In  showing  how  the  reason  and  the  consequent  are  to  be  viewed 
as  whole  and  part,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  repeat,  that  the  reafion 

1  [Compare  K»ppen,  DanUBtmg  du  Wutm  det  Pkihiopku,  p.  1Q2  et  m?.,  KUraberg,  1810.] 
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or  antecedent  means  the  canditiony  that  is,  the  complement  of  all, 

without  which  something  else  would  not  be; 

This  difficulty  con-      mnj  the  Consequent  means  the  conditioned^  that 

sidered  with  respect      j    ^y^^  complement  of  all  that  is  determined  to 

to  HypoiheUcal  ayUo-        ,       ,  ,  .  ^  ,  .  ,  -x-r 

^^^  be  by  the  existence  of  something  else.     You 

Antecedent  ud  Cob-      must  further  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have  nothing 
Kqoent  are  equal  to      ^^  ^^  ^j^^^  things  Standing  in  the  relation  of 

CondiiioD  and  Condi-  ,  ^  ^   •  r  ^'l. 

^^^  reason  and  consequent,  except  in  so  far  as  they 

are  thought  to  stand  in  that  relation ;  it  is  with 
the  ratio  cognoscendi^  not  with  the  ratio  essendi^  that  we  have  to 
do  in  Logic;  the  former  is,  in  &ct,  alone  properly  denominated 
reason  and  consequentj  while  the  latter  ought  to  be  distinguished 
as  cause  and  effect.  The  rcUio  essendiy  or  the  law  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  can  indeed  only  be  thought  under  the  form  of  the  ratio  cog- 
noscendiy  or  of  the  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent;  but  as  the 
two  are  not  convertible,  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  far  more  extensive 
than  the  other,  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  them,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  recollected,  that  Logic  is  alone  conversant  with  the  ratio  cog^ 
nascendif  or  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  as  alone  conversant 
with  the  form  of  thought. 
This  being  understood,  if  the  reason  be  conceived  as  that  which 
conditions,  in  other  words,  as  that  which  con- 

Uence  the  reason  or        ^aius  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 
condition   mairt   con-  ^       .      .  .  -i  i     ,    •      .  .       -i 

tain  the  coiueqnent.  Sequent;  it  IS  evident  that  it  IS  conceived  as 
containing  the  consequent.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  a  reason  is  only  a  reason  if  it  be  a  sufiicient  reason,  that  is,  if 
it  comprise  all  the  conditions,  that  is,  all  that  necessitates  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  consequent ;  for  if  all  the  conditions  of  anything  are 
present,  that  thing  must  necessarily  exist,  since,  if  it  do  not  exist, 
then  some  condition  of  its  existence  must  have  been  wanting,  that 
is,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  of  its  existence,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  reason,  the 
Bafficient  reason,  be  conceived  as  comprising  all  the  conditions  of 
the  existence  of  the  consequent,  it  must  be  conceived  as  comprising 
the  consequent  together ;  for  if  the  consequent  be  supposed  to  con- 
tain io  it  any  one  part  not  conceived  as  contained  in  the  reason,  it 
may  contain  two,  three,  or  any  number  of  parts  equally  uncontained 
in  the  reason,  consequently  it  may  be  conceived  as  altogether  un- 
contained in  the  reason.  But  this  is  to  suppose  that  it  has  no 
rea«on,  or  that  it  is  not  a  consequent ;  which  again  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis.  The  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent,  or  cf  the 
Condition  and  the  Conditioned,  is  only  in  fact  another  exprej^sion 
of  Aristotle's  law,  that  the  whole  is  necessarily  conceived  as  prior 
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The  Law  of  Bmsob 
and  Cooaequeut  onlj 
anotber  expremion  of 
ArUtotle^s  law,  that 
the  whole  it  necceea- 
rilj  eoDceived  m  |urior 
to  the  part 

Aristotlel  law  oritl- 
eized. 


Whole  and  Parti  re- 
spectively may  be 
Tiewed  in  thoog  ht 
either  aa  the  oondl- 
tiooing  or  at  the  con- 
ditioned. 


to  the  party  totum  parte  prius  essej  neeesse  est}  It  is,  however, 
more  aeoarate;  for  Aristotle's  law  is  either 
inaocnrate  or  amhignous.  Inaccurate,  for  it  is 
no  more  true  to  say  that  the  whole  is  necessarily 
prior  in  the  order  of  thought  to  the  parts,  than 
to  say  that  the  parts  are  necessarily  prior  in  the 
order  of  thought  to  the  whole.  Whole  and 
parts  are  relatives,  and  as  such  are  necessarily 
coexistent  in  thought  But  while  each  implies 
the  other,  and  the  notion  of  each  necessitates 
the  notion  of  the  other,  we  may,  it  is  evident,  view  eitlter,  in 
thought,  as  the  conditioning  or  antecedent,  or  as 
the  conditioned  or  consequent.  Thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  may  regard  the  whole  as  the  prior  and 
determining  notion,  as  containing  the  parts,  and 
the  parts  as  the  posterior  and  determined  notion, 
as  contained  by  the  whole.  On  the  othei^hand, 
we  may  regard  the  parts  as  the  prior  and  determining  notion,  as  con- 
stituting the  whole,  and  the  whole  as  the  posterior  and  determined 
notion,  as  constituted  by  the  parts.'  In  the  former  case,  the  whole  is 
thought  as  the  reason,  the  parts  are  thought  as  the  consequent ;  in 
the  latter,  the  parts  are  thought  as  the  reason,  the  whole  is  thought  as 
the  consequent.  Now,  in  so  fistr  as  the  whole  is  thought  as  the  reii- 
son,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  reason  is  con- 
ceived as  containing  the  parts.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  the 
parts,  when  thought  as  the  reason,  be  said  to  contain  the  whole  ? 
To  this  the  answer  is  easy.  All  the  parts  contain  the  whole,  just  aa 
much  as  the  whole  contains  all  the  parts.  Objectively  considered, 
the  whole  does  not  contain  all  the  parts,  nor  do  all  the  parts  con- 
tain the  whole,  for  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  are  precisely  equiva- 
lent, absolutely  identical.  But,  subjectively  considered,  that  is, 
as  mere  thoughts,  we  may  either  think  the  whole  by  all  the  parta, 
or  think  all  the  parts  by  the  whole.  If  we  think  all  the  parts  by 
the  whole,  we  subordinate  the  notion  of  the  parts  to  the  notion  dt 


1  MetaphysicMf  It.  11.  Aristotle,  bowerer, 
allows  a  donble  relation.  The  whole,  when 
conceived  aa  actually  constituted,  must  be 
re^rded  an  prior  to  the  parts;  for  the  latter 
only  exist  as  parts  in  relation  to  the  whole, 
rotentially,  liowever,  the  parts  may  be  re- 
garded as  prior;  for  the  whole  might  be 
destroyed  as  a  system  without  the  destmctioii 
of  the  parts.  Where  the  whole  is  not  con- 
ceived as  actually  constituted,  this  relation  is 
reversed.   Thus  Aristotle**  rule  may  be  i«- 


garded  as  oo«ixtenslTe  with  that  gireii  la  tbe 
text    See  tbe  next  note.  ^  Ed. 

s  This  is  substantially  expressed  by  Aria- 
totle,  /.  e.,  whose  distinction  is  spplicmble 
either  to  the  order  of  thought  or  to  that  of 
existence,  tear  it  yir^vuf  (i.  «.,  regarded  aa  a 
complete  system),  the  whole  is  actually,  the 
parts  are  only  potentially,  existent;  while^  on 
the  other  band,  Kori  ^opAtf  (i.  e.,  regarded 
as  disorganized  elements),  the  parts  exist  ao- 
tnally,  tbe  whole  only  poteatiaUy.  —  £d. 
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the  whole ;  that  is,  we  conceive  the  parts  to  exist,  as  we  conceive 
their  existence  given  through  the  existence  of  the  whole  containing 
them.  If  we  think  the  whole  by  all  the  parts,  we  subordinate  the 
notion  of  the  whole  to  the  notion  of  the  parts ;  that  is,  we  conceive 
the  whole  to  exist,  as  we  conceive  its  existence  given  through  the 
existence  of  the  parts  which  constitute  it.  Now,  in  the  one  case, 
we  think  the  whole  as  conditioning  or  comprising  the  parts,  in  the 
other,  the  parts  as  conditioning  or  comprising  the  whole.  In  the 
former  case,  the  parts  are  thought  to  exist,  because  their  whole 
exists ;  in  the  latter,  the  whole  is  thought  to  exist,  because  its  parts 
exist.  In  either  case,  the  prior  or  determining  notion  is  thought  to 
comprise  or  to  contain  the  posterior  or  deter- 
Appucation  of  thia      mined.    To  apply  this  doctrine :    On  the  one 

doctrioe  to  the  sola-        i_       Ji  *  •     ^  t  m   -^ 

tton  of  the  difficulty      ^^^'  ^^^''^  sciencc  18  true  only  as  all  its  sev- 
ptcTioiidy  stated.  oi*&l  rules  are  true ;  in  this  instance  the  science 

is  conceived  as  the  determined  notion,  that  is, 
as  cqptained  in  the  aggregate  of  its  constituent  rules.  On  the 
other  hand,  each  rule  of  any  science  is  true  only  as  the  science 
itself  is  true  ;  in  this  instance  the  rule  is  conceived  as  the  deter- 
mined notion,  that  is,  as  contained  in  the  whole  science.  Thus, 
every  single  syllogism  obtains  its  logical  legitimacy,  because  it  is  a 
consequent  of  the  doctrine  of  syllogism ;  the  latter  is,  therefore, 
the  reason  of  each  several  syllogism,  and  the  whole  science  of 
Logic  is  abolished,  if  each  several  syllogism,  conformed  to  this  doc- 
trine, be  not  valid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  science  of  Logic,  as  a 
whole,  is  only  necessary  inasmuch  as  its  complementary  doctrines 
are  necessary ;  and  these  are  only  necessary  inasmuch  as  their  indi- 
Tidaal  applications  are  necessary ;  if  Logic,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  be 
not  necessary,  the  necessity  of  the  parts,  which  constitute,  deter- 
niine,  and  comprehend  that  whole,  is  subverted.  In  one  relation, 
therefore,  reason  and  consequent  are  as  the  whole  and  a  contained 
part,  in  another,  as  all  the  parts  and  the  constituted  or  comprised 
whole.  But  in  both  relations,  the  reason  —  the  determining  notion 
—is  thought,  as  involving  in  it  the  existence  of  the  consequent  or 
determined  notion.  Thus,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  genus  is  the 
detennining  notion,  or  reason,  out  of  which  are  evolved,  as  conse- 
qaents,  the  species  and  individual ;  in  another,  the  individual  is  the 
detennining  notion  or  reason,  out  of  which,  as  consequents,  are 
evolved  the  species  and  genus.^  In  like  manner,  if  we  regard  the 
subject  as  that  in  which  the  attributes  inhere,  —  in  this  view  the 
subject  is  the  reason,  that  is,  the  whole,  of  which  the  attributes  are 

1  This  is  expremly  allowed  by  Aristotle,     W.  Hamilton  himself,  DMCMsnoiu,  p.  178.  — 
Uetaph ,  iv.  25,  and  is  quoted  from  him  by  Sir     £d. 
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a  part ;  whereas  if  we  regard  the  attributes  as  the  modes  through 
which  alone  the  subject  can  exist,  in  this  view  the  attributes  axe 
the  reason,  that  is,  the  whole,  of  which  the  subject  is  a  part.  In  a 
word,  whatever  we  think  as  conditioned,  we  think  as  contained  by 
something  else,  that  is,  either  as  a  part,  or  as  a  t^onstituted  whole; 
whatever  we  think  as  conditioning,  we  think  either  as  a  containing 
whole,  or  as  a  sum  of  constituting  parts.  What,  therefore,  the 
sumption  of  an  hypothetical  syllogism  denotes,  is  simply  this:  If  A, 
a  notion  conceived  as  conditioning,  and,  therefore,  as  involving  B, 
exist,  then  B  also  is  necessarily  conceived  to  exist,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
conceived  as  fully  conditioned  by,  or  as  involved  in,  A.  I  am  afraid 
that  what  I  have  now  said  may  not  be  found  to  have  removed  the 
difficulty,  but  if  it  suggest  to  you  a  train  of  reflection  which  may  lead 
you  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  your  own  effort,  it  will  have 
done  better. 

So  much  for  Hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogisms,  the  last  of  the 
four  classes  determined  by  the  internal  form  of  reasoning.  In^tbese 
four  syllogisms,  —  the  Categorical,  the  Disjunctive,  the  Hypothet- 
ical, and  the  Hypothetico-disjunctive,  —  all  that  they  exhibit  is  con- 
formable to  the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  and  they  are  each  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  by  their  essential  nature;  for  their 
sumptions,  as  judgments,  present  characters  fundamentally  differ- 
ent, and  from  the  sumption,  as  a  general  rule,  the  validity  of  syllo- 
gbms  primarily  and  principally  depends. 


LECTURE      XIX. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.— OF  THE   PRODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 

m.  — DOCTRINB  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

A.  COMPLEX,  — EPICHEIREMA  AND  SORITES. 

Ik  our  treatment  of  Syllogisms,  we  have  hitherto  taken  note  only 
of  the  Internal,  or  Essential  Form  of  Reason- 
ErteraTy™'"*^**'  ing.  But,  besides  this  internal  or  essential  form, 
there  is  another,  an  External  or  Accidental 
Form ;  and  as  the  former  was  contained  in  the  reciprocal  relations 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  syllogism,  as  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  thinking  subject  itself,  so  the  latter  is  contained  in  the 
outer  expression  or  enoun cement  of  the  same  parts,  whereby  the 
terms  and  propositions  are  variously  affected  in  respect  of  their 
number,  position,  and  order  of  consecution.  The  varieties  of  Syl- 
logism arising  from  their  external  form  may,  I  think,  be  con- 
veniently reduced  to  the  three  heads  expressed  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

^  LXVni.  Syllo^sms,  in  respect  of  their  External  Form, 
admit  of  a  threefold  modification.      For 

.i!rof8yiI^.m?II"  ^^*1^  as  P^^®'  ^^^7  ^^  »*  oucc  Simple, 
eocdjng  to  sztanuii  and  Complete^  and  Itegtdar,  so,  as  quali- 
'**'°^  fied,  they  are  either  Complex,  or  Incom- 

plete, or  Irregular;  the  two  former  of  these  modifications 
regarding  the  number  of  their  parts,  as  apparently  either  too 
many  or  too  few;  the  last  regarding  the  inverted  order  in 
which  these  parts  are  enounced. 
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I  shall  consider  these  seyeral  divisions  in  their 
Explication.  order ;  and,  first,  of  the  syllo^ms  which  vary 

A.  Complex  87U0-         .  '  .        ,       ..  /  .  ,  ,     . 

gign^  from  the  simple  form  of  reasoning  by  their 

apparent  complexity. 

But,  before  toaching  on  the  varieties  of  syllogism  afforded  by 

their  apparent  complexity  of  composition,  it 

EeimUon  of  SyUo-      ^      ^ye  proper  to  premise  a  few  worda  in  re- 

gisma  to  each  other.  •'  "^     r  i- 

gard  to  the  relation  of  syllogisms  to  each  other. 
"Every  syllogism  maybe  considered  as  absolute  and  independent, 
inasmuch  as  it  always  contains  a  complete  and  inclusive  series  of 
thought  But  a  syllogism  may  also  stand  to  other  syllogisms  in 
such  a  relation  that,  along  with  these  correlative  syllogisms,  it 
makes  up  a  greater  or  lesser  series  of  thoughts,  all  holding  to  each 
other  the  dependence  of  antecedent  and  consequent.  And  such  a 
reciprocal  dependence  of  syllogisms  becomes  necessary,  when  one 
or  other  of  the  predicates  of  the  principal  syllogism  is  destitute  of 
complete  certainty,  and  when  this  certainty  must  be  established 
through  one  or  more  correlative  syllogisms."^  **A  syllogism,  viewed 
as  an  isolated  and  independent  whole,  is  called 

ciaMes  and  deaig-  a  Monost/Uogism  {monosyUogismua)^  that  is,  a 
nations  of  ™^»*'^  ^*-  single  reasoning ;  whereas,  a  series  of  correlative 
gism.  syllogisms,  following  each  other  in  the  recipro- 

^  ,     „  ^  cal  relation  of  antecedent  and   consequent,  is 

PolysfllogfiBm,    or  r*  ,        «      .         /       ,        /»      .  x      1.   ^ 

Cbain  of  ReaMning.        Called   a  FolysyUogxsm  {polysyUogismxu)^  that 

is,  a  multiplex  or  composite  reasoning,  and  may 
likewise  be  denominated  a  Chain  of  Reasoning  (series  syUogistica). 
Such  a  chain  —  such  a  series  —  may,  however,  have  such  an  order  of 
dependence,  that  either  each  successive  syllogism  is  the  reason  of 
that  which  preceded,  or  the  preceding  syllogism  is  the  reason  of 

that  which  follows.  In  the  former  case,  we  con- 
8y?theti?'^^***  "**      ^^^*®  analytically  or  regressively ;  in  the  Bccond, 

synthetically  or  progressively.  That  syllogism 
in  the  series  which  contains  the  reasoning  of  the  premise  of  another, 

is  called  a  ProsyUogism  (prosyllogismus) ;  and 
Prosyiioginn.  ^^iSLt  syllogism  which  contains  the  consequent  of 
Epigyiiogiam.         another,  is  called  an  Episyllogism  {episyUogis- 

mits).  Every  Chain  of  Reasoning  must,  there- 
fore, be  made  up  both  of  Prosy llogisms  and  of  Episyllogisms."' 
"  When  the  series  is  composed  of  more  than  two  syllogisms,  the 
same  syllogism  may,  in  different  relations,  be  at  once  a  prosyllogism 
and  an  episyllogism;  and  that  reasoning  which  contains  the  primary 

1  Eoeer,  Logik,  §  104.  —  Ed.  *  Krng,  Logtk,  f  111.  —  Ed. 
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or  highest  reason  is  alone  exclusively  a  prosyllogism,  as  that  reason- 
ing which  enoances  the  last  or  lowest  consequent  is  alone  exclu- 
sively an  episyllogism.  But  this  concatenation  of  syllogisms,  as 
aDtecedents  and  consequents,  may  be  either  manifest,  or  occult, 
according  as  the  plurality  of  syllogisms  may  either  be  openly  dis- 
played, or  as  it  may  appear  only  as  a  single  syllogism.  The  poly- 
ByllogLsm  is,  therefore,  likewise  either  manifest  or  occult.  The 
occult  polysyllogism,  with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned, consists  either  of  partly  complete  and  partly  abbreviated 
syllogisms,  or  of  syllogisms  all  equally  abbreviated.  In  the  former 
case,  there  emerges  the  complex  syllogism  called  Epicheireina;  in 
the  latter,  the  complex  syllogism  called  Sorites,^^  ^  Of  these  in  ' 
their  order. 

T  LXIX.    A  syllogism  is  now  vulgarly  called  an  Epichei- 
rema  (hnxtifnjfui),  when  to  either  of  the  two 
spl^ircmi^  premises,  or  to  both,  there  is  annexed  a 

reason  for  its  support.    As : 

BtsA; 

ButCiiB;foritisT>; 
Ther^ore,  C  is  also  A.> 

Or, 

AU  vice  U  odious  ; 

But  avarice  is  a  vice ;  for  it  makes  mm  slaves  ; 

Ther^ore,  avarice  is  odious  fi 

In  illustration  of  this  paragraph,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Epicheirema,   or    Reason-rendering    Syllogism, 

Explication. 

is  either  single  or  double,  according  as  one 
or  both  of  the  premises  are  furnished  with  an  auxiliary  reason. 
The  single  epicheirema  is  either  an  epicheirema  of  the  fii-st  or  sec- 
ond order,  according  as  the  adscititious  proposition  belongs  to  the 
samption  or  to  the  subsumption.  There  is  little  or  nothing  requi- 
site to  he  stated  in  regard  to  this  variety  of  complex  syllogism,  as 
it  is  manifestly  nothing  more  than  a  regular  episyllogism  with  an 
abbreviated  prosyllogism  interwoven.    There  might  be  something 

IEbkt,  Logik,  f  104.  — Ed.    [Cf.  Renach,  SlnAill,— 
^«  l««i«m,  I  678,  p.  664,  lenie,  1741.]  inatmah»mm,iave,Uavicf 

»  r&n  But  avarice  malta  men  aUufUi 

^*5J  Tkm^fitn,  avarice  i»avie€. 

Thtr^ore^  Cli  B. 
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said  touching  the  name,  which,  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  was 
used  now  in  a  stricter,  now  in  a  looser,  signification.^  This,  how- 
ever, as  it  has  little  interest  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  by  detailing ;  and  now  proceed  to  a  far  more  important 
and  interesting  subject,  —  the  second  variety  of  complex  syllo- 
gisms,—  the  Sorites. 

%  LXX.  When,  on  the  common  principle  of  all  reasoning, 
—  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the 
riu!^^^^  «»  ■••  whole, —  we  do  not  stop  at  the  second 
gradation,  or  at  the  part  of  the  highest 
part,  and  conclude  that  part  of  the  whole,  —  as  AU  B  is  a  part 
of  the  whole  A,  and  aU  C  is  a  part  of  the  part  B,  there/ore  aU  C 
is  also  a  part  of  the  whole  A, —  but  proceed  to  some  indefinitely 
remoter  part,  as  D,  E,  F,  G,  11,  etc^  which,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple, we  connect  in  the  conclusion  with  its  remotest  whole, — 
this  complex  reasoning  is  called  a  Chain- Syllogism  or  Sorites, 
If  the  whole  from  which  we  descend  be  a  comprehensive  quan- 
tity, the  Sorites  is  one  of  Comprehension ;  if  it  be  an  extensive 
quantity,  the  Sorites  is  one  of  Extension.  The  formula  of  the 
first  will  be : 

1)  Ei<D;  thatU,  £con9>rvftoM{tD; 

2)  DisG;  that  is,  D  cDmi>r^«nds  C; 

3)  C  ts  B ;  that  is,  C  compr^ends  B; 

4)  B  is  A;  that  is,  B  comprehends  A; 
Therefore,  £  u  A;  in  other  words,  £  congprehends  A. 

The  formula  of  the  second  will  be : 

1)  B  is  A;  that  is,  A  contains  under  it  B; 
2}  C  (5  B;  that  is,  B  amtains  under  it  C; 

3)  D  is  C ;  that  is,  C  contains  under  it  D; 

4)  £  ts  D;  that  is,  D  contains  under  it  E; 
Ther^ore,  £  is  A;  In  other  words,  A  contains  under  it  E. 

These  reasonings  are  both  Progressive^  each  in  its  several  quan- 
tity, as  descending  from  whole  to  part.  But  as  we  may  also,  argu- 
ing back  from  part  to  whole,  obtain  the  same  conclusion,  there  is 
also  competent  in  either  quantity  a  Jiegressive  Sorites.    However, 

1  For  tome  notices  of  these  Tariations,  see  §88;  Faoeiolati,  Aeroases^  Ih  BpickiremaU^  p. 

QnintiHan,  Intt.  Orat ,  v.  10, 2,  ▼.  14, 6.    Com-  127  et  uq.    In  Aristotle  the  term  is  um<1  for  a 

pare  also  Schwelghaeuser  on  Eplctetas,  i.  8;  dialectic  syllogism.     See  Taptea,  yiii.  11.^ 

Trendelenburg,  Etenunia  Logicts  Aristoteliem,  £x>. 
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the  formala  of  the  Regressive  Sorites  in  the  one  qaantity,  will  be 
only  that  of  the  Progressive  Sorites  in  the  other.* 


0 


£zpIicatio 


As  a  concrete  example  of  these : 


I.  Pkoo&essiye  Comprehensive  Sorites. 


CoDcrete  examples 
of  Sorites. 


Or  as  explicated : 


Bucephalus  is  a  horse  ; 
A  horse  is  a  quadruped; 
A  quadruped  is  an  animal ; 
An  animal  is  a  substance  ; 
Therefore^  Bttcephaius  is  a  substance. 


The  representation  of  the  individual  Bucephalus  comprehends  or  contains  in  it  the 
notion  horse; 


1  [On  the  Sorites  In  general,  see  Crekan- 
thorpe,  Logiea,  L.  iii.  c.  22,  p.  219.  Valla, 
^>«i<K<.,L.iii.c.54,foI.a8,ed.  1609.  H.Dun- 
can, Inuu.  Log.  L.  iv.  o.  vii.  i  6,  p.  255.  Fao- 
ciolati,  Aeroases^  Dt  SoriU^  p.  16  et  seq.  Me- 
Itnehthon,  Eroum,  Dial.^  L.  ifi.  De  Soriu^  p. 
748.  Wolf,  PkU.  Rat.,  (  466,  et  seq,  Walcb, 
Lndkon,  V.  "  Sorites."    Fries,  Logik,  i  64.] 

2  Diagrams  Noe.  1  and  2  represent  the  afflr- 
mative  Soritee  in  the  case  in  which  the  con- 


cepts are  coextensive.  —  See  above,  p.  188, 
Diagram  2.  Diagrams  Kos.  8  and  4  represent 
the  Affirmative  Sorites  in  the  case  in  which 
the  concepts  are  subordinate.  —  See  above,  p. 
188,  Diagram  8.  Diagram  No.  5,  taken  in 
connection  with  No.  8,  represents  the  Nega- 
tive Sorites.  Thus,  to  take  the  Progressive 
Comprehensive  Sorites: ~E  is  D,  D  if  C,  0 
u  B,  B  is  A,  no  A  if  P;  there/ore^  no  £  is  P.— 
Ed. 
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The  notion  hone  comprehends  the  notion  quadruped  ; 

The  notion  quadruped  comprehendt  the  notion  animal ; 

The  notion  animal  comprehends  the  notion  substance; 

Thertfore  (on  the  common  principle  that  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  wMe)^ 

the  representation  qf  the  individual,  Bucephalus,  comprehends  or  contains  in  it 

the  notion  substance. 

n.  Reorgssiyb  Comfrbhbnbitb  Soritbs. 

An  animal  is  a  substance ; 

A  quadruped  is  an  animal ; 

A  horse  is  a  quadruped  ; 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse  ,* 

Thertfore,  Buoqfthalus  is  a  substance. 

Or  as  explicated : 

The  notion  animal  oompreihends  (he  notion  substance ; 
The  notion  quadruped  con^prehends  the  notion  animal  i 
The  notion  horse  comprehends  th^  notion  quadruped; 
The  representation,  Bucephalus,  comprehends  the  notion  horse ; 
Therffore  (on  the  common  principle,  etc,),  the  representation,  Bucqplhalus,  anspn- 
hends  the  notion  substance. 

m.  PROORB88ITE  ExTBNSivE  S0RITE8  (which  is,  as  enoanced  by  the  common 

copula,  identical  in  expression  with  the  Begrosslve  Comprehensive  Sorites, 

No.  II.): 

An  animal  is  a  substance ; 

A  quadruped  is  an  animal; 

A  horse  is  a  quadruped; 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse  j 

Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 

Or  as  explicated : 

The  notion  animal  is  contained  under  (he  notion  substance; 
The  notion  quadruped  is  contained  under  the  notion  animal ; 
.   The  notion  horse  is  contained  under  the  notion  quadruped  ; 
The  representation  Bucephalus  is  contained  under  the  notion  horse; 
Therefore  {on  the  common  principle,  etc,),  ther^resentation  Bucephalus  is  contained 
under  the  notion  substance. 

TV.  Thb  Reoressivb  Extensitb  Sorites  (which  is,  as  expressed  by  the  am- 
biguous copula,  yerbaily  identical  with  the  Progressiye  ComprehensiTe 
Sorites, No.  I.): 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse ; 

A  horse  is  a  quadruped  ; 

A  quadruped  is  an  animal; 

An  animal  is  a  substance ; 

Thertfore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 
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Or  as  explicated : 

The  rtpmeniatum  Bucqpihalus  is  contained  under  the  notion  hone; 

The  notion  hone  is  contained  under  the  notion  quadruped; 

The  notion  quadruped  is  contained  under  the  notion  animal; 

The  notion  animal  is  contained  under  the  notion  substance; 

Therefore,  ther^resentation  BucepJtalus  is  contained  under  (he  notion  substance. 

There  is  thus  not  the  smallest  difficulty  either  in  regard  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Sorites,  or  in  regard  to 

1.  The  formal  infer-  its  relation  to  the  simple  syllogism.  In  the  first 
enee  in  soritei equally        j        j^  j^  evident  that  the  formal  inference  in 

BMcasaiy  is  In  gi*nplft        * 

■yUogism.  *^®   Soritcs  is  equally  necessary  and   equally 

manifest  as  in  the  simple  syllogism,  for  the  prin- 
ciple —  the  part  of  a  part  is  a  part  of  the  whole  —  is  plainly  not 
less  applicable  to  the  remotest  than  to  the  most  proximate  link  in 
the  subordination  of  whole  and  part    In  the  second  place,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Sorites  can  be  resolved  into  as 

2.  Sorites  weoivabie  simple  syllogisms  as  there  are  middle 

faitoiimpleiyUogisma.  ,  ,  ,. 

terms  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
conclusion,  that  is,  intermediate  wholes  and  parts  between  the 
greatest  whole  and  the  smallest  part,  which  the  reasoning  connects. 
Thas,  the  concrete  example  of  a  Sorites,  already  given,  is  virtually 
composed  of  three  simple  syllogisms.  It  will  be  enough  to  show 
this  in  one  of  the  quantities;  and,  as  the  most  perspicuous,  let  us 
take  that  of  Comprehension. 

The  Progressive  Sorites  in  this  quantity  was 
Tbkfflnstrated.  as  follows   (and  it  is  needless,  I  presume,  to 

explicate  it)  : 

Bucephalus  is  a  horse; 
A  horse  is  a  quadruped; 
A  quadruped  is  an  animal; 
An  animal  is  a  substance; 
Ther^ore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 

Here,  besides  the  major  and  minor  terms  {Buc^hcUus  and  sub- 
Hance)^we  have  three'middle  terms  —  horse^ — quadruped^ — ani- 
mal.  We  shall,  consequently,  have  Uiree  simple  syllogisms.  Thus, 
in  the  first  place,  we  obtain  from  the  middle  term  horse^  the  follow- 
ing syllogism,  concluding  quadruped  of  JSucephcUtts : 

I.  —  Buc^haltts  is  a  horse  ; 

Bui  a  horse  is  a  quadruped; 
Therefore,  Bucephalus  is  a  quadruped. 
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Having  thus  established  that  BucephaluB  is  a  qtiadruped,  we 
employ  quadruped  as  a  middle  term  by  which  to  connect  JBucephct- 
lus  with  animal.  We  therefore  make  the  conclusion  of  the  previous 
syllogism  (No.  I.)  the  sumption  of  the  following  syllogism  (No.  IL)  : 

n.  —  Bwxphaltti  18  a  quadruped; 
But  a  quadruped  is  an  amnud; 
Therrfortt  Bucephalus  is  an  atdmoL 

Having  obtidned  another  step,  we  in  like  manner  make  animaly 
which  was  the  minor  term  in  the  preceding  syllogism,  the  middle 
term  of  the  following;  and  the  conclusion  of  No.  II.  forms  the 
major  premise  of  No.  HI. 

in.  —  Buoephalui  is  an  ammai; 

But  an  animal  is  a  substance; 
Thertfore,  Bucephalus  is  a  substance. 

In  this  last  syllogism,  we  reach  a  conclusioQ  identical  with  that 

of  the  Sorites. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  Sorites  is  equally  natural 

as  the  simple  syllogism ;  and,  as  the  relation  is 

8.  Sorites  equiUf      equally  cogent  and  equally  manifest  between  a 

nitnnil  as  simple  syl-  ii-T  ^ji-i  j 

logism.  whole  and  a  remote,  and  a  whole  and  a  proxi- 

mate, part,  that  it  is  far  less  prolix,  and,  conse- 
quently, far  more  convenient.  What  is  omitted  in  a  Sorites  is  only 
the  idle  repetition  of  the  same  self-evident  principle,  and  as  this  can 
without  danger  or  inconvenience  be  adjourned  until  the  end  of  a 
series  of  notions  in  the  dependence  of  mutual  subordination,  it  is 
plsdn  that,  in  reference  to  such  a  series,  a  single  Sorites  is  as  much 
preferable  to  a  number  of  simple  syllogisms,  as  a  comprehensive 
cipher  is  preferable  to  the  articulate  enumeration  of  the  units  which 
it  collectively  represents. 

Before  proceeding  to  touch  on  the  logical  history  of  this  form  of 
syllogism,  and  to  comment  on  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  it  main- 
tained by  all  logicians,  I  shall  conclude  what  it  is  proper  further  to 
state  concerning  its  general  character. 

T  LXXI.  A  Sorites  may  be  either  Categorical  or  Hypothet- 
ical ;  and,  in  both  forms,  it  is  governed  by 
Par.  LxxL  Sorites.      the  foUowing  laws :  —  Speaking  of  the  Com- 
pothetiosL     "       '      n^on  or  Progressive  Sorites  (in  which  rear 
soning  you  will  observe  the  meaning  of 
the  word  progressive  is  reversed),  which  proceeds  from  the 
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individaal  to  the  general,  and  to  which  the  other  form  may  be 
easily  reduced :  — 1^  The  number  of  the  premises  is  unlimited. 
2^  All  the  premises,  with  exception  of  the  last,  must  be  affir* 
mative,  and,  with  exception  of  the  first,  definite.  3**.  The  first 
premise  may  be  either  definite  or  indefinite.  4^.  The  last  may 
be  either  negative  or  affirmative. 

Expitetion.  ^  have  already  given  you  examples  of  the  cat- 

Fomnia  of  Hypo-      egorical  Sorites.    The  following  is  the  formula 
of  the  hypothetical : 


tbetioa  Sorites. 


PsOOBSSfllTB. 

XT  D  is,  C  is; 

(In  modo  ponente). 
Now  D  is ; 
Therefore,  A  is  also. 
(Or  in  modo  tollente). 
Now  A  is  not; 
Thertfore,  D  is  not. 

Or,  to  take  a  concrete  example : 


Bborbssitb. 

j[r  B  if,  A  is; 
JfQis,Bis; 
ffJ>is,C  is; 
(In  modo  ponente). 
Now  D  is; 
Therrfore,  A  is, 
(Or  in  modo  toUente), 
Now  A  is  not; 
Thertfore,  D  is  not. 


Proobbsbivb. 

Xf  Harpagon  he  avaricious,  he  is  intent  on  gain  ; 
Xf  intent  on  gain,  he  is  discontented; 
If  discontented,  he  is  unhappy  ; 
Now  Harpagon  is  caxxricious; 
He  is,  thertfore,  unhappy, 

RBORB88ITB. 

If  Barpagon  be  discontented,  he  is  unhappy; 
Xf  intent  on  gain,  he  is  discontented ; 
If  avaricious,  he  is  intent  on  gain  ; 
Now  Harpagon  is  avaricious  ; 
Thertfore,  he  is  unhappy. 

In  regard  to  the  resolution  of  the  Hypothetical  Sorites  into  simple 
RetointionofHyiKv      syllogisms,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  Progressive 
tiMieai  SorHet  into      Soritcs  WO  must  take  the  two  first  propositions 
«mpie  qriiogbniB.  as  premises,  and  then  in  the  conclusion  connect 

LProgr«ive8orite«.       ^y^^  antecedent  of  the  former  proposition  with 
the  consequent  of  the  latter.    Thus : 

84 
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I.  — {f  Earpagon  he  aoarieUnu,  he  it  intent  m  gaitu 
Jf  intent  on  gain,  he  ie  dieamtented  ; 
*  Therrf<iTe,\fHarpag(mbea»ariciaMfhei9diwon^^ 

We  now  establish  this  conclusion^  as  the  sumption  of  the 
following  syllogism: 

n.  —  {T  Harpagon  be  avarieumi,  he  is  dieomUented; 
If  diecontentedf  he  it  unhappy  ; 
Therefore,  if  Harpagon  he  avarieicus,  he  i$  ttrihe^ipif. 

In  like  manner  we  go  to  the  next  syllogism : 

m.  —  ^  Hcapagon  he  aoaridous,  he  ia  unhappy  ; 
Now  Harpagon  it  avaricious; 
Thertfore,  he  it  unhappy. 

In  the  Regressive  Sorites,  we  proceed  in  the  same  fashion  ;  only 
that,  as  here  the  consequent  of  the  second  prop- 

n.  BegreeaiTe  Sorites.  •*•        •    ^v  ^        ji    \     r  ^\,     n     ^ 

osition  IS  the  antecedent  of  the  first,  we  reverse 
the  consecution  of  these  premises.    Thus : 

I.  —  If  Harpagon  he  intent  on  gain,  he  it  discontented  ; 
If  discontented,  he  is  unhappy  ; 
Thertfore,  if  Harpagon  he  intent  on  gain,  he  is  unJuyppy. 

We  then  take  the  third  proposition  for  the  sumption  of  the  next, 
—  the  second  syllogism,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  for  its 
subsumption : 

n.  ^^  Harpagon  he  aoaridous,  he  is  intent  on  gain  ; 
Jf  intent  on  gain,  he  is  unhappy; 
Thertfore,  if  Harpagon  he  avaricious,  he  is  unhc^py. 

We  now  take  this  last  conclusion  for  the  sumption  of  the  last 
syllogism : 

m. — JCf  Harpagon  he  avaricious,  he  is  unhappy; 
Now  Harpagon  is  €UHtricious  ; 
Thertfore,  he  is  unhappy. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  can  there  be  no  Disjunctive  Sorites  ?    To 

^.^      ,    „  _,  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  the  sense  in 

which  a  categorical  and  hypothetical  syllogism 

is  possible,  —  viz.,  so  that  a  term  of  the  preceding  proposition 

should  be  the  subject  or  predicate  of  the  following, —  in  this  sense, 
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a  disjunctive  sorites  is  impossible :  since  two  opposing  notions, 
whether  as  contraries  or  contradictories,  exclude  each  other,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  combined  as  subject  and  predicate.  But 
when  the  object  has  been  determined  by  two  opposite  characters, 
the  disjunct  members  may  be  amplified  at  pleasure,  and  there  fol- 
lows certainly  a  correct  conclusion,  provided  that  the  disjunction 
be  logically  accurate.    As : 


A  ia  eUher  B  or  C. 
Now, 


Bit  otter  D  or  E; 
D  is  dthtr  H  or  I; 
£  if  eiiher  K  or  L. 


C  it  otter  For  6; 
F  ia  eiiher  M  or  N; 
G  X8  either  0  or  P. 


Ther^fi/re,  A  it  either  H,  or  I,  or  K,  or  L,  or  M,  or  N,  or  O,  or  P. 

Although,  therefore,  it  be  true  that  such  a  Sorites  is  correct ; 
still,  were  we  astricted  to  such  a  mode  of  reason- 
^^p^ex  ui  nxiaer.  ^^^  thought  would  be  SO  difficult,  as  to  be  almost 
impossible.  But  we  never  are  obliged  to  employ 
such  a  reasoning ;  for  when  we  are  once  assured  that  A  ia  either  B 
or  C,->-  and  assured  we  are  of  this  by  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
thought, — we  have  next  to  consider  whether  A  is  B  or  C,  and  if  A  is 
B,  then  all  that  can  be  said  of  C,  and  if  A  is  C,  then  all  that  can  be 
said  of  B,  is  dismissed  as  wholly  irrelevant.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
case  of  B,  it  must  be  determined  whether  it  is  D  or  E,  and  in  the 
case  of  G,  whether  it  is  F  or  G ;  and  this  being  determined,  one  of 
the  two  members  is  necessarily  thrown  out  of  account.  And  this 
compendious  method  we  follow  in  the  process  of  thought  spon- 
taneously, and  as  if  by  a  natural  impulsion. 

So  much  for  the  logical  character  of  the  Sorites.  It  now  remains  to 
make  some  observations,  partly  historical,  partly  critical,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject. 
In  regard  to  the  history  of  the  logical  doctrine  of  this  form  of 
reasoning,  it  seems  taken  for  granted,  in  all  the 
Biitoiieai  notice  of      systems  of  the  science,  that  both  the  name  Sorites^ 
Q^JIZ^  00   ne  o       ^^  applied  to  a  chain-syllogism,  and  the  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  that  syllogism,  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  logical  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  Aristotle.    Noth- 
ing can,  however,  be  more  erroneous.    The  name 
Neither  name  nor      Sorites  does  not  occur  in  any  logical  treatise  of 
j,^,^^  Aristotle ;  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 

cover, is  there,  except  in  one  vague  and  cursory 
allusion,  any  reference  to  what  the  name  is  now  employed  to  ex- 
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press.'  Nay,  further,  the  word  Sorites  is  never,!  make  bold  to  say, 
applied  by  any  ancient  writer  to  designate  a  certain  form  of  reason- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  Sorites,  thongh  a  word  in 
Sorites,  with EDoient  not  unfreqiient  employment  by  ancient  authors, 
uthora,  lued  to  des-  nowhere  occurs  in  any  other  logical  meaning 
kindofaophiem.  ^^*"^  ^^^^  ^^  *  particular  kind  of  sophism,  of 

which  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  was  reputed  the  in- 
ventor.* ^hapoi,  you  know,  in  Greek,  means  a  heap  or  pile  of  any 
aggregated  substances,  as  sand,  wheat,  etc. ;  and  Sorites^  literally  a 
keaper^  was  a  name  given  to  a  certain  captious  argument,  which 
obtained  in  Latin  from  Cicero  the  denomination  of  acervalis,^  The 
nature  of  the  argument  was  this:  You  were  asked. 
The  DAtare  of  this  ^^^  example,  whether  a  certain  quantity  of  some- 
thing of  variable  amount  were  large  or  small,  — 
say  a  certain  sum  of  money.  If  you  said  it  was  small,  the  adversary 
went  on  gradually  adding  to  it,  asking  you  at  each  increment 
whether  it  were  still  small ;  till  at  length  you  said  that  it  was  large. 
The  last  sum  which  you  had  asserted  to  be  small,  was  now  compared 
with  that  which  you  now  asseited  to  be  large,  and  yon  were  at 
length  forced  to  acknowledge  that  one  sum  which  you  maintained 
to  be  large,  and  another  which  you  maintained  to  be  small,  differed 
from  each  other  by  the  very  pettiest  coin,  —  or,  if  the  subject  were 
a  pile  of  wheat,  by  a  single  com.  This  sophism,  as  applied  by  Eubu- 
lides  (who  is  even  stated  by  Laertius^  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
Sorites  in  general),  took  the  name  of  ^aXaxp6«,  calvus^  the  bald.  It 
was  asked,  —  was  a  man  bald  who  had  so  many  thousand  hairs ;  you 
answer.  No :  the  antagonist  goes  on  diminishing  and  diminishing 
the  number,  till  either  you  admit  that  he  who  was  not  bald  with  a 
certain  number  of  hairs,  becomes  bald  when  that  complement  is 
diminished  by  a  single  hair;  or  you  go  on  denying  him  to  be  bald, 
until  his  head  be  hypothetically  denuded.  Such  was  the  quibble 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Sorites^  —  acervcUiSy  climax^  gradatio^ 
etc.  This,  it  is  evident,  had  no  real  analogy  with  the  form  of  rea^ 
soning  now  known  in  logic  under  the  name  of  Sorites. 


**  InTsntQi,  Chrjilppe,  tal  inOor  aeerrl.*  —  Kb. 


1  The  pMsa^  reftrred  to  is  probshly  Antd,  •  Penios,  Bat.  ri.  80. 
Prior. ^  i.  25.    But  there  was  no  need  of  a 
special   treatment   of   the  Sorites,  as  it   is 

merely  a    combination     of    ordinary   syl-  [Cfeero  applies  £bri<e«  to  an  argument  which 

logisms,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules.  —  Ed.  we  woald  call  a  8oriu»^  hot  it  oonid  also  be  a 

[The  principle  of  the  Sorites  is  to  be  found  in  Chrysippean.    i>e  F/nsfriu,  L.  if.  e.  18] 

Aristotle's  rule,  Co/^g.,  e   2.    "Praedicatum  ^  D*  Dtvtiutftoiw,  ti.  4.    **  Quemadmodnm 

pnedicati  efi  pnedicatum  sutt)ecti."  See  also,  Soriti  resistas?  qaem,  si  necesse  sit,  Latino 

Anal.  Post.<,  1. 28  el  $eq.  Cf.  Pacins,  Comment.^  yerbo  llceat  acervaUm  appellare  "  Cf.  Faccio- 

p.  169.    Bertins,    Logica  PertpaUticay  L.   ill.  lati,  Acroasis,  ii.  p.  17  et  seq.  —  El>. 

Appendix,  p.  179.]  4  L.  ii.  i  108.  —  Ed. 
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But  when  was  the  name  perverted  to  this,  its  secondary  significa- 
tion ?  Of  this  I  am  confident,  that  the  change  was 
LaurentiM  Vail*  the      jjot  older  than  the  fifteenth  century.     It  occurs  in 
flrrt  to  OM  sorite.  in      ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  logicians  previous  to  that  period. 

Its  praent     accepts-  o  i^  i      ^ 

tioQ.  It  is  to  be  found  in  none  of  the  Greek  logicians 

of  the  Lower  Empire ;.  nor  is  it  to  be  met  with 
in  any  of  the  more  celebrated  treatises  on  Logic  by  the  previous 
Latin  schoolmen.    The  earliest  author  to  whose  writings  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  it,  is  the  celebrated  Laurentius  Valla,  whose  work  on 
JHakctic  was  published  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  calls  the  chainnsyllogism — *^  coacervatio  syllogismonim  (quem 
Graeci  mapoy  vocant*').^    I  may  notice  that  in  the  JDialectica  of  his 
contemporary  and  rival,  George  of  Trebisond,  the  process  itself  is 
described,  but,  what  is  remarkable,  no  appropriate  name  is  given  to 
it'    In  the  systems  of  Logic  after  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  not  only  is  the  form  of  reasoning  itself  described, 
bat  described  under  the  name  it  now  bears. 
I  have  been  thus  particular  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Sorites, 
—  word  and  thing, — not  certainly  on  account 
The  doctrine  of  lo-       ^^  ^^^  importance  of  this  history,  considered  in 

giciBm  regarding  the 

Sorites  fliustratee  their  itscl^  but  becausc  it  will  enable  you  the  better 
onesided  view  of  the  to  apprehend  what  is  now  to  be  said  of  the  illus- 
oatnreofreuoningin  tratiou  which  the  doctrine,  taught  by  logicians 
themselves  of  the  nature  of  this  particular  pro- 
cess, affords  of  the  one-sided  view  which  they  have  all  taken  of  the 
nature  of  reasoning  in  general. 

I  have  already  shown,  in  regard  to  the  simple  syllogism,  that  all 
deductive  reasoning  is  from  whole  to  part ;  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  logical  whole  and  two  kinds  of  logical  part,  —  the  one  in  the 
qnantity  of  comprehension,  the  other  in  the  quantity  of  extension ;  — 
and  that  there  are  consequently  two  kinds  of  reasoning  corresponding 
to  these  several  quantities.  I  further  showed  that  logicians  had  in 
simple  syllogisms  marvellously  overlooked  one,  and  that  the  simplest 
and  most  natural,  of  these  descriptions  of  reasoning,  —  the  reason- 
ing in  the  quantity  of  comprehension ;  and  that  all  their  rules  were 
ezclusiyely  relative  to  the  reasoning  which  proceeds  in  the  quantity 
of  extension.  Now,  in  to-day's  Lecture,  I  have  shown  that,  as  in 
simple  syllogisms,  so  in  the  complex  form  of  the  Sorites,  there  is 
equally  competent  a  reasoning  in  comprehension  and  in  extension, 
—  though  undoubtedly,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  reason- 

1  ZVofectteeB  Ih'«pitfattoiM»,  Lib.  Hi.  0. 13.  See  t  See  Ceorgii  TVapezmuU  Jh  Re  Diaieetiea 
Lnmuu  VaBa  Optra,  Baailen,  IMO,  p.  742.  —  ISbdbUy  Colonic,  1588,  f.  60*.  Cf.  the  SehoUa 
Kd*  of  NeomagUB,  tfruf.  f.  67^.  —  £x>. 
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ing  in  comprehension  is  more  natural  and  easy  in  its  evolution  than 
the  reasoning  in  extension,  inasmuch  as  the  middle  terra,  in  the 
former,  is  really  intermediate  in  position,  standing  between  the  ma- 
jor and  the  minor  terms,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  middle  term  is 
not  in  situation  middle,  but  occupies  the  position  of  one  or  other  of 
the  extremes. 
Now,  if  in  the  case  of  simple  syllogisms,  it  be  marvellous  that 
logicians  should  have  altogether  overlooked  the 
LogieiaMbftTeoTer.  possibility  of  a  reasoning  in  comprehension,  it  is 
attenaion*  ^  ^  doubly  marvellous  that,  with  this  their  ])repo8- 
session,  they  should,  in  the  case  of  the  Sorites, 
have  altogether  overlooked  the  possibility  of  a  reasoning  in  exten- 
sion. But  so  it  is.^  They  have  all  followed  each  other  in  defining 
the  Sorites  as  a  concatenated  syllogism  in  which  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition  preceding  is  made  the  subject  of  the  proposition  fol- 
lowing, until  we  arrive  at  the  concluding  proposition,  in  which  the 
predicate  of  the  last  of  the  premises  is  enounced  of  the  subject  of 
the  fii-st.  This  definition  applies  only  to  the  Progressive  Sorites  in 
comprehension,  and  to  the  Regressive  Sorites  in  extension:  but 
that  they  did  not  contemplate  the  latter  form  at  all  is  certain,  both 
because  it  is  not  lightly  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  in  view  that 
artiticial  and  recondite  form,  and  because  the  examples  and  illustra- 
tions they  supply  positively  prove  that  they  had  not. 

To  the  Progressive  Sorites  in  extension,  and  to  the  Regi-essive 
Sorites  in  comprehension,  this  definition  is  inap- 
Differenoe  between      pHcable ;  for  in  these,  the  subject  of  the  premise 
^  preceding  is  not  the  predicate  of  the  premise  fol- 

lowing. But  the  difference  between  the  two 
forms  is  better  stated  thuj4 :  —  In  the  Progressive  Sorites  of  com- 
prehension and  the  Regressive  Sorites  of  extension,  the  middle  terms 
are  the  predicates  of  the  prior  premises,  and  the  subjects  of  the  pos- 
terior ;  the  middle  term  is  here  in  position  intermediate  between 
the  extremes.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  Progressive  Sorites  of  exten- 
sion and  in  the  Regressive  Sorites  of  comprehension,  the  middle 
terms  are  the  subjects  of  the  prior  premises  and  the  predicates  of 
the  posterior ;  the  middle  term  is  here  in  position  not  intermediate 
between  the  extremes. 

To  the  question,  —  why,  in  the  case  of  simple  syllogisms,  the 
logicians  overlooked  the  reasoning  in  comprehension,  and,  in  the 

1  [Rldiger  notices  the  error  of  .tboee  who  Perlpateticl,  et  cum  hfs  Ga.«9endD^,  qnl  Sori- 

make  Sorites  only  of  comprehensive  whole,  torn  solum  ad  pnedicatum  pcrtiuere  exiati* 

See  his  De  Sennit  Veri  et  Falsi^  L  ii.  c.  10,  $  6  mat."— Ed.J 
p.  400.    Cf.  p.  343  n.,  J  6.J    [•*  Errant  vulgo 
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case  of  the  Soritefl,  the  reasoning  in  extension,  it  is,  perhaps,  im- 
possible   to   afford  a  satisfactory    explanation. 

Probable     reason        ,,    ^  i        -ui  *      ^  i     ^  -^  •  x 

why  logician,  over-  ^^^  ^'«  "^^^  plausibly  conjecture,  what  it  is  out 
looked,  in  tbe  mm  of  of  our  power  certainly  to  prove.  In  regard  to 
nmi^ie  tyiiogifma,  tbe  simple  syllogisms,  it  was  an  original  dogma  of  the 
mnmiug  lu  compre-  pj^tonic  sohool,  and  an  early  dogma  of  the  Peri- 
patetic,  that  philosophy  —  that  science,  strictly 
80  called  —  was  only  conversant  with,  and  was  exclusively  con- 
tained in,  universals;  and  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  which  taught 
that  all  our  general  knowledge  is  only  an  induction  from  an  observa- 
tion of  particulars,  was  too  easily  forgotten  or  perverted  by  his  follow- 
ers. It  thus  obtained  almost  the  force  of  an  acknowledged  principle, 
that  everything  to  be  known  must  be  known  under  some  general 
form  or  notion.  Hence  the  exaggerated  importance  attributed  to 
definition  and  deduction ;  it  not  being  considered,  that  we  only  take 
cat  of  a  general  notion  what  we  had  previously  placed  therein ; 
and  that  the  amplification  of  our  knowledge  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
from  above,  but  from  below,  —  not  from  speculation  about  abstract 
generalities,  but  from  the  observation  of  concrete  particulars.  But, 
however  erroneous  and  irrational,  the  persuasion  had  its  day  and 
inflaence;  and  it  perhaps  determined,  as  one  of  its  effects,  the  total 
neglect  of  one-hal^  and  that  not  the  least  important  hal^  of  the 
reasoning  process.  For,  while  men  thought  only  of  looking  up- 
wards to  the  more  extensive  notions,  as  the  only  objects  and  the 
only  media  of  science,  they  took  little  heed  of  the  more  compre- 
hensive notions,  and  absolutely  contemned  individuals,  as  objects 
which  could  neither  be  scientifically  known  in  themselves,  nor  sup- 
ply the  conditions  of  scientifically  knowing  aught  besides.  The 
logic  of  comprehension  and  of  induction  was,  therefore,  neglected 
or  ignored,  —  the  logic  of  extension  and  deduction  exclusively  cul- 
tivated, as  alone  affording  the  rules  by  which  we  might  evolve 
higher  notions  into  their  subordinate  concepts.  This  may  help  to 
explain  why,  subsequently  to  Aristotle,  Logic  was  cultivated  in  so 
partial  a  manner ;  but  why,  subsequently  to  Bacon,  the  logic  of  com- 
prehension should  still  have  escaped  observation  and  study,  I  am 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  But  to  the  question,  —  why,  when 
reasoning  in  general  was  viewed  only  as  in  the  quantity  of  exten- 
sion,  the  minor  form  of  the  Sorites  should  have 
And  why,  ^J^      |^gjj  viewcd  as  exclusively  in  that  of  compre- 

tut  of    the    Sorites,  ''  v      ^»  i 

they  overlooked  the  hension,  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  fol- 
KMoning  in  ExteA-  lowing  consideration:  this  form  was  not  origi- 
***"•  nally  analyzed  and  expounded  by  the  acuteness 

of  Aristotle.    But  it  could  not  escape  notice  that  there  was  a  form 
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of  reasoning,  of  very  frequent  employment,  both  by  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians,  in  which  a  single  conclusion  was  drawn  from  a 
multiplicity  of  premises,  and  in  which  the  predicate  of  the  forego- 
ing premise  was  usually  the  subject  of  the  following.  Cicero,  for 
example,  and  Seneca,  are  full  of  such  arguments ;  and  the  natural 
and  easy  evolution  of  the  reasoning  is  indeed  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  demonstration.  Thus,  to  prove  that  every  body  is  movable,  we 
have  the  following  self-evident  deduction.  Every  body  is  in  space ; 
what  is  in  space  is  in  some  one  part  of  space ;  what  is  in  one  part 
of  space  may  be  in  another ;  what  may  be  in  another  part  of  space 
may  change  its  space;  what  may  change  its  space  is  movable; 
therefore,  every  body  is  movable.  When,  therefore.  Valla,  or  who- 
ever else  has  the  honor  of  first  introducing  the  consideration  of  this 
form  of  reasoning  into  Logic,  was  struck  with  the  cogency  and 
clearness  of  this  compendious  argumentation,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
reduce  it  to  the  conditions  of  the  extensive  syllogism ;  and  subse- 
quent logicians,  when  the  form  was  once  introduced  and  recognized 
in  their  science,  were,  as  usual,  content  to  copy  one  from  another, 
without  subjecting  their  borrowed  materials  to  any  original  or 
rigorous  criticism. 

Ut  nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere;  —nemo! 
Sed  pnecedenti  specutar  maatica  tergo.^ 

Accordingly,  not  one  of  them  has  noticed,  that  the  Sorites  of  their 
systems  proceeds  in  a  different  quantity  from  that  of  their  syllo- 
gisms in  genera],  —  that  their  logic  is  thus  at  variance  with  itself; 
far  less  did  any  of  them  observe  that  this,  and  all  other  forms  of 
reasoning,  are  capable  of  being  drawn  in  another  quantity  from 
that  which  they  all  exclusively  contemplated.  And  yet,  had  they 
applied  their  observation  without  prepossession  to  the  matter,  they 
would  easily  have  seen  that  the  Sorites  could  be  cast  in  the  quan- 
tity of  extension,  equally  as  common  syllogisms,  and  that  common 
syllogisms  could  be  cast  in  the  quantity  of  comprehension,  equally 
as  the  Sorites.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  same  Sorites  may  be 
drawn  either  in  comprehension  or  in  extension ;  and  in  both  quan- 
tities proceed  either  by  progression  or  by  regres- 
Bxmmpie  of  the  So-  gj^j,^  g^^  ^|jg  example  given  may,  perhaps,  be 
d^ud  E^^^^'  viewed  as  selected.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  any 
other;  and  the  first  that  occurs  to  my  recollec- 
tion is  the  following  from  Seneca,'  which  I  shall  translate  : 

1  Penios,  ir.  28.  —  Ed.  •  H^nat.,  85.  *  Si>. 
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Be  who  isprudmi  i$  temperaU; 

Be  who  is  temperate  ieeonetemt; 

Be  who  is  constant  is  unperhahed; 

Be  who  is  rnqterturited  is  withoia  sorrow; 

Be  wiho  is  without  sorrow  is  happy; 

Therrfors^  the  prudent  man  is  ha^ppy* 

In  this  Sorites,  everjrthing  slides  easily  and  smoothly  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts  of  comprehension.  But,  though  the  process  will 
be  rather  more  by  hitches,  the  descent  under  extension  will,  if  not 
quite  80  pleasant,  be  equally  rapid  and  certain. 

Be  who  is  wUhout  sorrow  is  happy; 
Be  who  is  unpertwrhed  is  wOhaut  sorrow; 
Be  who  is  constofli  is  wnpertarbed; 
Be  who  is  tempertzte  is  constant ; 
Be  who  is  prudent  is  temperate; 
Ther^fbre,  the  prudent  man  is  htqtpy, 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  explicate  these  two  reasonings, 
which  you  are  fully  competent,  I  am  sure,  to  do  without  difficulty 
for  yourselves. 

What  renders  it  still  more  wonderful  that  the  logicians  did  not 
eyolve  the  competency  of  this  process  in  either 
^  GoeienJan  So-  qmmtity,  and  thus  obtain  a  key  to  the  opening 
np  of  the  whole  mystery  of  syllogistic  reason- 
ing, is  this :  —  that  it  is  now  above  two  centuries  since  the  Inverse 
or  Regressive  Sorites  in  comprehension  was  discovered  and  flgnal- 
ized  by  Rodolphus  Ooclenins,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Marburg, 
in  which  university  he  occupied  the  .chair  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics.^ This  Sorites  has  from  him  obtained  the  name  of  Oocle' 
nian';  while  the  progressive  Sorites  has  been  called  the  common  or 
Aristotelian.  This  latter  denomination  is,  as  I  have  previously 
noticed,  an  error;  for  Aristotle,  though  certainly  not  ignorant  of 
the  process  of  reasoning  now  called  Sorites^  does  not  enter  upon  its 
consideration,  either  under  one  form  or  another.  This  observation 
by  Goclenius,  of  which  none  of  our  British  logicians  seem  aware, 
was  a  step  towards  the  explication  of  the  whole  process ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  lefl  still  more  to  marvel  how  this  explication,  so  easy 
and  manifest,  should  not  have  been  made.  Before  terminating  this 
subject,  I  may  mention  that  this  form  of  syllogism  has  been  some- 
times styled  by  logicians  not  only  Sorites^  but  also  codcervoHo^  can- 

1  OotlenH  lagoge  in   Orgonwn  AriftottUs^     clenian  Sorites  before  Gooleniiu,  tee  Pacins, 
Fnunool,  ]£66,  p.  266.  —  £d.     [For  the  Go-     Comnunt,  m  AneL  Friar,,  i.  26,  p.  160.] 
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fferiea,  gradatio^  dimaxy  and  deprimo  adtdUmum.  The  old  name, 
before  Valla,  which  the  process  obtained  among  the  Greek  logicians 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  was  the  vague  and  general  appellation  of 
complex  Si/Uogism^  —  orvAAoyur/iof  pvyStrii} 

So  much  for  the  two  forma  of  reasoning  which  may  be  regarded 
as  composite  or  complex,  and  which  logicians 
ritoa.*  M*"po*ysyiJo-  ^*^®  generally  considered  as  redundant.  Bat 
gisms,  compantiTdy  bere  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  if  in  one  point, 
gimpie,  and  not  pieon-  that  is,  as  individual  syllogisms,  the  Epicheirema 
■'**®'  and  Sorites  may  be  viewed  as  coraparativelj 

complex,  in  another,  that  is,  as  polysyllogisras,  they  may  be  viewed 
as  comparatively  simple.  For,  resolve  a  Sorites  into  the  varions 
syllogisms  afforded  by  its  middle  terms,  and  compare  the  mnltitude 
of  propositions  through  which  the  conclusion  is  thus  tediouslj 
evolved,  with  the  short  and  rapid  process  of  the  chain-syllogism 
itself  and,  instead  of  complexity,  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to 
predicate  of  it  extreme  simplicity.'  In  point  of  fact,  we  might 
arrange  the  Epicheirema  and  Sorites  with  far  greater  propriety 
under  elliptical  syllogisms,  than,  as  is  commonly  done  by  logicians, 
under  the  pleonastic  This  last  classification  is,  indeed,  altogether 
erroneous,  for  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  either  of  these 
forms  there  is  aught  redundant. 

1  [Blemmidas,  ^pUotru  Logiea,  o.  81.]  •  [See  Leibnits,  Nomveame  B$$su^  L.  ir.  e. 

XTii  M«  P|K  itf,  440,  M8,  ed.  Batpe.] 
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S  T  O  I  O  H  EI  O  L.  O  G  Y. 

SECTION   II.— OF  THE    PRODUCTS  OF   THOUGHT. 

HL  — DOCTRINE    OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDENG  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

B.    DEFECTIVE,— .ENTHTMEMB. 
C.    REGULAR  AND  IRREGULAR,  —  FIGURE  AND  MOOD. 

I  PROCEED  now  to  the  Second  Class  of  Syllogisms,  —  those,  to 
wit,  whose  External  Form  is  defective.     This 

ti«inat^™rom.  ^^^^  ^  8^^®  *°  conformity  to  the  doctrine  of 
modem  logicians,  whose  unanimous  opinion  on 

the  suhject  I  shall  comprehend  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Y  LXXn.  According  to  logicians,  in  general,  a  defective 
syllogism  is  a  reasoning  in  which  one  only 
M^^mlm^^^  '**  of  the  premises  is  actually  enounced.  It 
is,  therefore,  they  say,  called  an  Enthymeme 
{IvSvfirifjLa),  because  there  is,  as  it  were,  something  held  back  in 
the  mind  (iy  ^vfi^).  But,  as  it  is  possible  to  retain  either  the 
sumption  or  the  subsumption,  the  Enthymeme  is  thus  of  two 
kinds:  —  an  Enthymeme  of  the  First,  and  an  Enthymeme  of 
the  Second,  Order.  The  whole  distinction  is,  however,  errone- 
ous in  principle,  and,  even  if  not  erroneous,  it  is  incomplete ; 
for  a  Third  Order  of  Enthymemes  is  competent  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  conclusion. 

Such,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  former  part  of  the  paragraph,  is  the 
doctrine  you  will  find  maintained,  with  singular  unanimity,  by 
modem  logicians ;  and,  with  hardly  an  exception,  this  classification 
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of  syllogisms  is  stated  not  only  witLoat  a  suspicion  of  its  own  cor- 
«    ,.  ^        ^       rectness,  bat  as  a  division  established  on  the 

ExplkMitioii.     The 

oommon  doctrine  of  authority  of  the  great  father  of  logic  himself, 
the  Botbymeme  iuuie,  In  both  assertions  they  are,  however,  wrong, 
•Bd  erroDeoiuiy  at-      for  the  classification  itsclf  is  futile,  and  Aristotle 

tribated  to  Axittotle.  /«•     -i     • 

affords  it  no  countenance;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  if  a  distinction  of  syllogisms  b  to  be  taken  from  the  ellipsis 
of  their  propositions,  the  subdivision  of  enthymemes  is  not  com- 
plete, inasmuch  as  a  syllogism  may  exist  with  both  premises  ex- 
pressed, and  the  conclusion  understood. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  show  that  the  Enthymeme,  as 
a  syllogism  of  a  defective  enouncement,  constitutes  no  special  form 
of  reasoning ;  in  the  second,  that  Aristotle  does  not  consider  a  syl- 
logism of  such  a  character  as  such  a  special  form ;  and,  in  the  third, 
that,  admitting  the  validity  of  the  distinction,  the  restriction  of  the 
Enthymeme  to  a  syllogism  of  one  suppressed  premise  cannot  be 
competently  maintained. 

^  I.  In  regard,  then,  to  the  validity  of  the  distinction.     This  is 

disproved  on  the  following  grounds:  First  of 

I.  The  Enthjmem«      ^j   ^^^  discrimination  of  the  Enthymeme,  as  a 

sot  a  special  form  of  n      .  «  «  .         «  i 

j^n^ning,  syllogism  of  one  suppressed  premise,  n'om  the 

ordinary  syllogism,  would  involve  a  disenmi- 
nation  of  the  reasoning  of  Logic  from  the  reasoning  in  common 
use ;  for,  in  general  reasoning,  we  rarely  express  all  the  proposi- 
tions of  a  syllogism,  and  it  is  almost  only  in  the  treatises  on  Ab- 
stract Logic  that  we  find  examples  of  reasoning  in  which  aU  the 
members  are  explicitly  enounced.  But  Logic  does  not  create  new 
forms  of  syllogism,  it  merely  expounds  those  which  are  already 
given ;  and  while  it  shows  that  in  all  reasoning  there  are,  in  the 
mental  process,  necessarily  three  judgments,  the  mere  non-expres- 
sion of  any  of  these  in  language,  no  more  constitutes  in  Logic  a 
particular  kind  of  syllogism,  than  does  the  ellipsis  of  a  term  consti- 
tute in  Grammar  a  particular  kind  of  concord  or  government.  But» 
secondly,  Syllogism  and  Enthymeme  are  not  distinguished  as  re- 
spectively an  intralo^cal  and  an  extralogical  form ;  both  are  sup- 
posed equally  logical.  Those  who  defend  the  distinction  are,  there- 
fore, necessarily  compelled  to  maintain,  that  Logic  regards  the 
accident  of  the  external  expression,  and  not  the  essence  of  the 
internal  thought,  in  holding  that  the  Enthymeme  is  really  a  defec- 
tive reasoning." 

1  Compare  Duemmons,  p.  108  «f  uq.  —Ed.        Derodon,  LogUa  JZcHdirta,  Put  Y.  tnoU  L  e. 

2  [That  Syllogism  aod  Enthymeme  are  not     1.,  p.  602.] 
properly  distinct  species  of  reasoning,  aee 
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It  thus  appears,  that  to  constitute  the  Enthjmeme  as  a  species 
of  reasoning  distinct  from  Syllogisms  Proper,  by  the  difference  of 
perfect  and  imperfect,  is  of  all  absurdities  the  greatest.  But  is  this 
absurdity  the  work  of  Aristotle?  —  and  this  leads  us  to  the  second 
head. 
11.  Without  entering  upon  a  regular  examination  of  the  various 

passages  of  the  Aristotelic  treatises  relative  to 

u.  The  dfetinetioa      ^^jg  point,  I  may  observc,  in  the  first  place,  that 

itpeeiai  foi^of  nl!      Aristotle  cxpressly  declares  in  general,  that  a 

Kning  not  made  bj      sylloglsm  is  considered  by  the  logician,  not  in  re- 

A'^cto^-  lation  to  its  expression  (ov  irpos  rov  efoi  Xoyov),  but 

exclusively  as  a  mental  process  (dAXa  vpo^  rov  h^ 
tJ  jjni)^  Xoyov).^  The  distinction,  therefore,  of  a  class  of  syllogisms, 
as  founded  on  a  verbal  accident,  he  thus  of  course,  implicitly  and  by 

anticipation,  condemns.  But  Aristotle,  in  the 
ArfatoUe^— wiuu!^  ^       sccond  placc,  does  distinguish  the  Enthymeme 

as  a  certain  kind  of  syllogism,  —  as  a  syllogism 
of  a  peculiar  matter,  —  as  a  syllogism  from  signs  and  likelihoods.* 
Kow  if,  having  done  this,  it  were  held  that  Aristotle  over  and  above 
distiDgnished  the  Enthymeme  also  as  a  syllogism  with  one  sup- 
pressed premise,  Aristotle  must  be  supposed  to  define  the  Enthy- 
meme by  two  differences,  and  by  two  differences  which  have  no 
mutual  an^ogy ;  for  a  syllogism  from  signs  and  likelihoods  does  not 
more  naturally  fall  into  an  elliptical  form  than  a  syllogism  of  any 
other  matter.  Yet  this  absurdity  has  been  and  is  almost  universally 
believed  of  the  acutest  of  human  intellects,  and  on  grounds  which, 
when  examined,  afford  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  such  a  conclu- 
BiOD.  On  the  criticism  of  these  grounds  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  the  texts  in  the  Organon  and 
Rhetoric^  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  vulgar  opinion, 
will  bear  no  such  interpretation  \  —  that  in  one  passage,  where  the 
word  drcX^  {imperfect)  is  applied  to  the  Enthymeme,  —  this  word, 
if  genuine,  need  signify  only  that  the  reasoning  from  signs  and 
probabilities  affords  not  a  perfect  or  necessary  in&rence ;  but  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  word  areX^  is  there  a  manifest  interpolation, 
made  to  accommodate  the  Aristotelic  to  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
Enthymeme,  for  it  is  not  extant  in  the  oldest  manuscripts,  and  has, 
accordingly,  without  any  reference  to  the  present  question,  been 
ejected  from  the  best  recensions,  and,  among  others,  from  the  recent 
edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  by  the  Academicians  of  Berlin, — 
an  edition  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  principal  manuscripts 

1  AMd.  Post.,  U  10.  — £d.  t  Awd.  iWor.,  1L27.    Bhtt.,  I  2.  — Ed. 
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Applieationt  of  tlie 
term  Enthymem*. 

By  Dionftini  of 
HalicarnassiM.  An- 
tbor  of  Rhetoric  to  Alex- 
amier.  Sopater.  Aului 
(ielliQS.  Cicero.  Qain- 
tilian. 


throughont  Europe.*  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  the  temi 
ErUhymeme  was  applied  to  a  syllogism  of  some 
unexpressed  part,  in  very  ancient  times;  but, 
along  with  this  meaning,  it  was  also  employed  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  rhetoridys  for  a  thought 
in  general,  as  by  Dionysius  the  Halicamassian,' 
and  the  author  of  the  Rhetoric  to  Alexander^  at- 
tributed to  Aristotle,' —  for  an  acute  dictum^  as 
by  Sopater  ^  and  Aulus  Gellius,' —  for  a  reasoning 
from  contraries  or  contradictories,  as  by  Cicero.*  Quintilian  gives 
three  meanings  of  the  term ;  in  one  sense,  signifying  "'  omnia  mente 
concepta^^  in  another,  ^aententia  cum  rationed  in  a  thiid,  "ar^ 
menti  conclusion  vel  ex  consequentibus^  vd  ex  repugnantibus.^^ 
Among  the  ancients,  who  employed  the  term  for  a  syllogism  with 
some  suppressed  part,  a  considerable  number 
held,  with  our  modern  logicians,  that  it  was  a 
syllogism  deficient  of  one  or  other  premise,  as 
Alexander  the  Aphrodisian,  Ammonius  Henniffi^ 
Philoponus,®  etc.  Some,  however,  as  Pachy- 
meres,'  only  recognized  the  absence  of  the 
major  premise.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  thought, 
like  Quintilian,'^  that  the  suppressed  proposition 
ought  to  be  the  conclusion;  —  nay,  T71pian,the  Greek  commentator 


Denoted,  with  some 
of  the  anoienta,  a 
lyllogism  with  aome 
aappreesed  part.  The 
Aphrodisian.  Am- 
monias. Fhiloponua. 
Pachymeres.  Quintil- 
ian. Ulpian.  Scholi- 
ast on  Hermogenea. 


1  For  a  ftiller  history  of  this  interpolation, 
see  Discussions^  p.  154.  —  Ed.  [For  tlie  correct 
doctrine  of  the  Aristotelic  Enthymeme,  see 
Hariotte,  Essay  ds  Logiqite^  P.  ii.  disc.  iii.  p. 
168,  Paris,  1678.  —  Ed.  ] 

S  I^iitola  ad  On.  Pompeiwn  de  pteeeipttit  Hia- 
torieis^  c.  5.    Tljs  iiivroi  KoXXiKoyias  iK%ivov 

voXv  bcr^pu.  The  expression  irKovros  ^r- 
^fUfidrvy  is  rendered  hy  J.  C.  T.  Emesti, 
Cftdanken  FrilU ;  see  his  Lexikon  IMtnologia 
Qraeorum  Rhetorita^  v.  ipdvfitfJM.  The  same 
sentence  is  repeated  in  nearly  the  same  words 
by  Dionysius,  in  his  VtUrmn  Seriptomm  Gti»- 
AMTO,  iii.  2.  —  Ed. 

8  The  author  of  the  Rhetoriea  ad  AUxan^ 
drwity  e.  8,  classes  the  enthymeme  among 
proofs  (wftfTcif ),  and  in  o.  11,  defines  it  as  a 
proof,  drawn  from,  any  kind  of  opposition. 
Ei'^vft^/uiTa  8*  iariv  o\f  iaAvov  rd  r^  Xhyfp 
«ca2  TJ7  xpAi^9i  4yayrto6fitya,  iiKKii  Ktd  rois 
iKKoiS  Hweuruf.  This  work  is  attributed  by 
Yictorius  to  Anaximenes  of  Lampsaous,  and 
this  conjecture  is  adopted  by  the  latest  editor} 
Spengel.  — Ed. 


4  Sbpairi  Apamtsnsis  'FroUgomma  m  Ariai^ 
dem.  Aristidis  Op.  Omii.,  ed.  Jebb,  toI.  i.  f.  d. 
8.  Kal  T^  r&v  itf^fofifidrmp  rwcp^nfrt  hf 
IUHrbwi(u,  In  Canter's  Prolegomena  this  ex- 
pression is  rendered  senienttarum  densitas,  and 
the  word  iv^iaituerucit  in  the  psme  passage 
by  argutus  in  argtaneniis.  But  compare  Dts- 
eussionsy  p.  167.  —  Ed. 

«  Noetes  AUtra^  vl.  18.  **  Qosrebantur 
autem  non  gravia  nee  rererenda,  sed  ^^^ 
ft^/orra  qucdam  lepida  et  minnta.*' — Ed. 

4  Topua,  0. 18.  ~-  Ed. 

7  Inst.  Owu.,  T.  10, 1.— Ed. 

8  See  Alexander,  In  Topiea,  pp.  6,  7,  ed. 
Aid.  1518.  Ammonias,  In  Q^nque  Voca  Fcr- 
phyrUy  f.  5  a,  ed.  Aid.  1546.  Philoponns,  In 
Anal.  Post.,  f  4  a,  ed.  Aid.  1584.  These  antbor- 
ities  are  cited  in  the  author's  note,  Disaatioas^ 
p.  156.  ~  Ed. 

9  Epitomt  Logiees  AristouHs,  Ox  on.,  1666,  p> 
118.  See  also  his  JJpi(om«  m  Univeraam  Arisi^ 
telis  Disasrendi  Artenij  appended  to  Rasariaa^ 
translation  of  Ammoniua  on  Porpbjiy 
Lugd.,  154L  P-  244.  —  Ed. 

10  .fiui.  Orai,,  t.  14, 1.  ~£d. 
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of  Demosthenes,  and  the  scholiast  on  Hermogenes  the  Rhetorician,^ 
absolutely  define  an  Enthymeme  —  '^  a  syllogism,  in  which  the  cou- 
dnsion  is  unexpressed."' 
III.  This  leads  us  to  the  third  head ;  for  on  no  principle  can  it  be 
shown,  that  our  modem  logicians  are  correct  in 
m.  AdmitHiig  the      denying  or  not  contemplating  the  possibilitv  of 
Illation  of  the  Enthy-      ^"®  rcticcnce  of  the  conclusion.    The  only  pnn- 
Bwne,  it  eannot  he      ciplc  On  which  a  syllogism  is  competent,  with 
mtiicted  to  a  ■jriio-      ^^q  qj,  other  of  its  propositions  unexpressed,  is 
^mo^oDetopp  ^^.^  —  ^^^^  ^j^^  p^^  suppressed  is  too  manifest 

to  require  enouncement.  On  this  principle,  a 
syllogism  is  not  less  possible  with  the  conclusion,  than  with  either 
of  the  premises,  understood ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  occurs  quite  as 
frequently  as  any  other.  The  logicians,  therefore,  to  complete  their 
doctrine,  ought  to  have  subdivided  the  £nthy- 
EuoaptoofEiithy-  meme  not  merely  into  Enthymemes  of  the  first 
nemes  of  the  Firrt,  ^^^j  sccoud,  but  also  iilto  Euthymemcs  of  the 
Orter.  third  order,  according  as  the  sumptiop,  the  sub- 

sumption,  or  the  conclusion  is  suppressed.*    As 
examples  of  these  various  Enthymemes,  the  following  may  suffice : 

Thb  Explicit  Stllooibx. 

Every  Her  is  a  coward  ; 

CcUtts  U  a  Uar  } 

Therefore,  Onus  is  a  coward, 

I.   Ekthtxsmb  op  the  First  Ordeb— (the  Sumption  andentood.) 
Caitis  is  a  liar ; 
Tkertfore^  Caius  is  a  coward. 

n.   EwTHTicsxB  OF  THE  SECOND  Order  —  (the  SubBomptioii  understood.) 
Every  liar  is  a  coward ; 
Therefore,  Cains  is  a  coward, 

m.   Enthtmexb  op  the  Third  Order  —  (the  Conclusion  understood.) 
Every  liar  is  a  coward  ; 
And  Caius  is  a  liar, 

I  Ulpian,  Ad  Demostk.  Oi^nth.^  il.  f.  7  b,  ed.  ities  on  this  qaesrlon  is  given  by  the  uthor, 

Aid.,  1S27.    Anonymi  ad  Hermogenem«  De  Disattsions,  p.  157.  —  Ed. 

htentimu^  lib.  iT.    See  Kkftores  Ormei^  ed.  s  [That  the  Enthymeme  is  of  three  orders  is 

Aid.  1S09,  vol.  il.  p.  871.    In  the  same  work,  held  by  Viotorinos  (in  Caasiodorus  Opera,  toI. 

p.  865,  the  wholiast  allows  that  either  premise  ii.  p.  688,  ed.  1729.    Rhetons  PiMa«,  p.  841,  ed. 

or  eoncluion  may  be  omitted.  —  Ed.  1699),  or  rather  of  four  orders,  for  there  may 

be  an  Enthymeme  with  only  one  propositloii 

s  An  enlarged  and  eorreeted  list  of  author-  enounced.    See  Yiotorinus,  as  above.] 
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In  this  last,  you  see,  the  suppression  of  the  conclusion  is  not  only 

not  violent,  but  its  expression  is  even  more  su- 

Epignmmmtio  «x-      perfluous  than  that  of  either  of  the  premises, 

Mnples  of  EdUiyiimiiib  . 

with  rappKHed  oon-      There  occurs  to  me  a  clever  epigram  of  the 
dnaioii.  Greek  Anthology,  in  which  there  is  a  syllogism 

with  the  conclusion  suppressed.  I  shall  not 
quote  the  original,  but  give  you  a  Latin  and  English  imitation,  which 
will  serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question.^  The 
Latin  imitation  is  by  the  learned  printer  Henricus  Stephanos,  and 
he  applies  his  epigram  to  a  certain  Petrus,  who,  I  make  no  doubt, 
was  the  Frandscan,  Petrus  a  Comibus,  whom  Buchanan,  Beza, 
Rabelais,  and  others  have  also  satirized.'  It  runs,  as  I  recollect, 
thus: 

''Sunt monadii  neqiuun;  neqnain  non  aini«  et  alter: 
Pneter  Petnua  omneB :  «t  ted  et  hie  monachoB." 

The  English  imitation  was  written  by  Porson  upon  €rottfned 
Hermann  (when  this  was  written,  confessedly  the  prince  of  Greek 
scholars),  who  when  hardly  twenty  had  attacked  Person's  famous 
canons,  in  his  work,  De  MUris  GrcBcarum  et  Bomanorum.  The 
merit  of  the  epigram  does  not  certainly  lie  in  its  truth. 

"The  Germaiu  In  Greek, 
Are  sadly  to  seek; 
Not  five  in  Ave  score, 
Bat  ninety-flve  more; 
AU,  save  only  Hermann, 
And  Hermann 's  a  German." 

In  these  epigrams,  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism  is  suppressed, 
yet  its  illative  force  is  felt  even  in  spite  of  the  express  exception ; 
nay,  in  really  conquering  by  implication  the  apparent  disclaimer, 
consists  the  whole  point  and  elegance  of  the  epigram.  To  put  the 
former  into  a  syllogistic  shape,  — 

1  The  origina]  is  an  eplgnm  of  Phooylides,  a»o,  aHiiiqut  vania  kutgrnOm  po€ti$  exta^a  tar- 

preserved  bj  Strabo,  B.  x.  p.  487,  e<|.  Casaa-  mina.    Bxndtbtu  H.  Stephatau^  tx  eujus  cftoM 

bon,  1620.    Compere  Authohgia   Grtgea,  i.  p.  E/ngrammaiit  Oneeu  et  Latmi$  aliqnot  eeeuris 

54,  ed.  Branck.  Lips.,  1794.    Poetm  Minong  adjeeta  ntmt,  lfi69,  p.  217. 

GfOCT,  ed.  Galsford,  i.  p.  444.  The  parody  by  Porson  is  giren  in  A  Sktrt 

Kal  T«€  ipmKvkfSMm  •   A4puU  kokoI  '   oOx  ^"^  of  tk*  Ua»  Mr  Richard  Parum,  M.  A., 

A  ii^m  %t  8*  !!«•  P-  ^*^  I^ndon.  1808.     The  original  Greek, 

o  /icr,  or  o  o  ^^^^  Poreon's  imitation,  b  also  given  in  Dr. 

ndyrtSy  »XV  TlpoK/Jous '  ko)  TlpoKXhis  wellesley's  Amtk^logia  Myghtia,  p.  483  -Ed. 

A4pun,  S  See  Baohanan,  ^^oMeuemuu^  I  784     Beza^ 

For  the  Latin  Imitation  by  Stephanos,  see  fbfmaia,  p.  86,  ed.  IfiQB.    Babelais,  L.  ill.  ch. 

Tkeed,  Bexa  FoemtUa^  iUm  «x  Oeorgio  BiuMaUf  14.  —  £d. 
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Snmptkm —  The  monkt,  one  and  aU,  are  goodrfoT'moikmg  varieU,  excqOing  Peter; 
Sabfiumption  ^  But  Peter  is  a  monk. 

Now,  what  is,  what  must  be,  nnderstood  to  complete  the  sense? 
— Why,  the  conclusion,  — 

7%ertfore,  Peler  it  a  goodJoT'noOdng  varlet  Uhe  the  reat. 

There  is  recorded,  likewise,  a  dying  deliverance  of  the  philosopher 
Hegel,  the  wit  of  which  depends  upon  the  same  ambignoas  reason- 
ing. ^  Of  all  my  disciples^''  he  said,  ^  one  only  miderstands  my 
philosophy;  and  he  does  not"^  But  we  may  take  this  for  an  ad- 
miBsion  by  the  philosopher  himself  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute 
transoeads  human  comprehension. 

What  has  now  been  said,  may  suffice  to  show,  not  only  that  we 
may  have  enthymemes  with  any  of  the  three  propositions  nnder- 
stood, but  that  the  distinction  itself  of  the  enthymeme,  as  a  species 
of  syllogism,  is  inept 

I  now  go  on  to  the  Third  Division  of  Syllogisms,  under  the  head 
of  their  External  or  Accidental  form,  —  I  mean 
cniarandin^ar  ^^®  division  of  syllogisms  iuto  Regular  and 
Irregular,  —  a  distinction  determined  by  the  or- 
dinary or  extraordinary  arrangement  of  their  constituent  parts.  I 
commence  this  subject  with  the  following  paragraph. 

YLXXIIL    A  syllogism  is  Irregular  by  relation,  —  1**.  To 

the  transposed  order  of  its  Propositions ;  2®. 

of  zrresniar  87U0-      To  the  trausposcd  Order  of  its  Terms ;  and 

«**"»^  3®.  To  the  transposed  order  of  both  its 

Propositions  and  Terms.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

1^.  A  syllogism  in  extension  is  Regular,  in  the  order  of  its 
Propositions,  when  the  subsumption  follows  the  sumption,  and 
the  conclusion  follows  the  subsumption.  In  this  respect  (dis- 
counting the  difference  of  the  quantities  of  depth  and  breadth), 
it,  therefore,  admits  of  a  fivefold  irregularity  under  three  heads, 
—  for  either,  1®.  The  two  premises  may  be  transposed  ;  or,  2**. 
The  conclusion  may  precede  the  premises,  and  here,  either  the 
sumption  or  the  subsumption  may  stand  first;  or,  S"*.  The  con- 
clusion may  be  placed  between  the  premises,  and  here  either 
the  sumption  or  the  subsumption  may  stand  first.  Thus,  repre- 
senting the  sumption,  subsumption,  and  conclusion  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  we  have,  besides  the  regular  order,  1*.  B,  A,  C,  — 2®.  C, 

1  See  DuCTMsioiu,  p.  788.  — £d. 
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A,  B,— 3^  C,  B,  A,— 4^  A,  C,  B,— 5^  B,  C,  A.  (This  doctrine 
of  the  logicians  is,  however,  one-sided  and  erroneons.) 

2**.  A  syllogism  is  Regular  or  Irregular,  in  respect  to  the  or- 
der of  its  Terms,  according  to  the  place  which  the  middle  term 
holds  in  the  premises.  It  is  regular,  in  Comprehensive  Quan- 
tity, when  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  the  sumption  and 
the  subject  of  the  subsumption ;  —  in  Extensive  Quantity,  when 
the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of  the  sumption  and  the  predi- 
cate of  the  subsumption.  From  the  regular  order  of  the  terms 
there  are  three  possible  deviations,  in  either  quantity.  For  the 
middle  term  may  occur,  1®.  Twice  as  predicate ;  2**.  Twice  as 
subject ;  and,  8^.  In  Comprehensive  Quantity,  it  may  in  the 
sumption  be  subject,  and  in  the  subsumption  predicate ;  in  Ex-  . 
tensive  Quantity,  it  may  in  the  sumption  be  predicate,  and  in 
the  subsumption  subject.  Taking  the  letter  M  to  designate  the 
middle  term,  and  the  letters  S  and  P  to  designate  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  the  following  scheme  will  rep- 
resent all  the  possible  positions  of  the  middle  term,  both  in  its 
regular  and  its  irregular  arrangement.  The  Regular  constitutes 
the  First  Figure ;  the  Irregular  order  the  other  Three.* 

A.~In  Comprehension. 

i.  ii.  iii.  it. 

8  t«  M.  S  t«  M.  M  tf  S.  M  is  S. 

M  is  P.  P  is  M.  M  is  P.  P  is  M. 

S  is  P.  8  is  P.  S  is  P.  S  is  P. 


B.  — In  Extension. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

M  is  p. 

Pis  M. 

H  is  P. 

Pu  M. 

SisM. 

S  isM. 

H  is  S. 

H  is  8. 

Sis  P. 

S  is  P. 

Sis  P. 

8  is  P. 

These  relative  positives  of  the  middle  term  in  the  premises, 
constitute,  I  repeat,  what  are  called  the  Four  Syllogistic  Fig- 
ures {<rxqi»jaLTaiJigurcB) ;  and  these  positions  I  have  comprised  m 
the  two  following  mnemonic  lines. 

In  Cohpbxhension. 
Pnztvtb:  tumpnepra;  turn  tub  siA;  demquetubpra. 

In  Extension. 
SubprcB;  tumprapnz;  turn  sub  sub  f  deniquepra  sub,* 

1  Cf.  Krng,  Logih, }  104.  —  Ed.  Porchot,  Inst.  PAfl.,  Logics,  t.  i  c.  Ui.  p.  199- 

8  This  formala  for  Extension  Is  taken  from     The  other  line  is  the  Author's  own.  ->Ed. 
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Of  these  two  kinds  of  irregularity  in  the  external  form  of  syllo- 
gisms, the  former  —  that  of   propositions  —  is 
Irregularity  "in  the      ^^  ^^  ^^^  importance  than  the  latter — that  of 
external  form  of  syi-      terms;  and  logicians  have  even  thrown  it  alto- 
logion,  aruing  from      gether  out  of  account,  in  their  consideration  of 
telupoution  of  tiie      gyllogistio  Figure.    They  are,  however,  equally 
wrong  in  passing  over  the  irregular  consecution 
of  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism,  as  a  matter  of  absolutely  no  mo- 
ment;   and  in  attributing  an  exaggerated  im- 
a^iiogumeaii      portance  to  every  variety  in  the  arranc^ement 

De  perspicttoiuly   ex-        *  "^  •'  ° 

prened  by  any  of  the  ^^  ^^^  terms.  They  ought  at  least  to  have  made 
Htc  Irregular  conseou-  the  Student  of  Logic  awarc,  that  a  syllogism  can 
tioM  of  its  Fropoeir  ^ye  perspicuously  expressed  not  only  by  the  nor- 
mal, but  by  any  of  the  five  consecutions  of  its 
propositions  which  deviate  from  the  regular  order.  For  example) 
take  the  following  syllogism : 

An  virtue  is  praisewofihy  ; 

But  sobriety  is  a  virtue ; 

Therefore,  sobriety  is  praiseworthy.  • 

This  is  the  regular  succession  of  sumption,  subsumption,  and  con- 
clusion, in  a  syllogism  of  extension ;  and  as  all  that  can  be  said,  on 
the  present  question,  of  the  one  quantity,  is  applicable,  miUcUia 
mutandis^  to  the  other,  it  will  be  needless  to  show  articulately  that 
a  syllogbm  in  comprehension  is  equally  susceptible  of  a  transposi- 
tion of  its  propositions'  as  a  syllogism  in  extension.  Keeping  the 
same  quantity,  to  wit,  extension,  let  us  first  reverse  the  premises, 
leaving  the  conclusion  in  the  last  place  (B,  A,  C). 

Sobriety  is  a  virtue  ; 

But  aU  virtue  is  praiseworihy  ; 

Therefore,  sobridy  is  praiseworthy. 

This,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  sufiiciently  perspicuous.  Let  us  now 
enounce  the  conclusion  before  the  premises ;  and,  under  this  head) 
let  the  premises  be  first  taken  in  their  natural  order  (C,  A,  B). 

•     Sobriety  is  praiseworthy ; 
For  aU  virtue  is  praiseworthy  ; 
And  sobriety  is  a  virtue. 

Kow  let  the  premiBes  be  transposed  (C,  B,  A). 
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Sobriety  tf  praimwartHy  ; 
For  adbriety  ia  a  virtue ; 
And  oB  virtm  i$  praiieiearihy. 

The  regressive  reasoning  in  both  these  cases  is  not  less  manifest 
than  the  progressive  reasoning  of  the  regular  order. 

In  the  last  place,  let  us  interpolate  the  conclusion  between  the 
premises  in  their  normal  consecution  (A,  C,  B). 

AU  virtue  it  praUeworihy  ; 
Therrfore,  eobriety  is  praieeworOiy  ; 
For  eobriely  is  a  viffue. 

Secondly,  between  the  premises  in  their  reversed  ordef  (B,  C,  A). 

Sobriety  i8,a  virtue; 

Thertfore,  sobriety  is  praiseworthy  ; 

For  att  virtue  is  praiseworthy,^ 

In  these  two  cases  the  reasoning  is  not  obscure,  though  perhaps 
the  expression  be  inelegant;  for  the  judgment  placed  after  the  con- 
clusion had  probably  been  already  supplied  in  thought  on  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  conclusion,  and,  therefore,  when  subsequently  ex- 
pressed, it  is  felt  as  superfluous.  But  this  is  a  circumstance  of  no 
logical  importance. 

It  is  thus  manifest,  that,  though  worthy  of  notice  in  a  system  of 
Logic,  the  transposition  of  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism  affords 
no  modifications  of  form  yielding  more  than  a  superficial  character. 
Logicians,  therefore,  were  not  wrong  in  excluding  the  order  of  the 
propositions  as  a  ground  on  which  to  constitute  a  difference  of  syl- 
logistic form :  but  we  shall  see  that  they  h<ive  not  been  consistent, 
or  not  sufiiciently  sharp-sighted,  in  this  exclusion;  for  several  of 
their  recognized  varieties  of  form  —  several  of  the  moods  of  syllo- 
gistic figure  —  consist  in  nothing  but  a  reversal  of  the  premises. 

In  reality,  however,  there  is  no  irregular  order  of  the  syllogistic 

propositions,  except  in  the  single  case  where  the 

True  doctrine  of  con-      conclusion  is  placed  between  the  premises.    For 

"fi^kT^aneitherSyn-      *  syHogism  may  be  either  called  Synthetic,  in 

theUc  or  Analytic.  oase  the  premises  come  first,  and  the  conclusion 

is  last  —  (the  case  alone  contemplated  by  the 

logicians) ;  or  it  may  be  called  Analytic,  the  proposition  styled  the 

conclusion  preceding,  the  propositions  called  the  premises  following, 

as  its  reasons —  (a  case  not  contemplated  by  the  logicians).    The 

1  Cf.  Krag,  Logik,  { 104,  Anmerk,  1.  —  Ed. 
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Analytic  and  Syntbetio  syllogisms  may  again  be  eacb  considered 
as  in  the  quantity  of  Extension,  or  as  in  the  quantity  of  Compre- 
hension ;  in  which  cases,  we  shall  have  a  counter-order  of  the  prem- 
ises, but  of  which  orders,  as  indeed  of  such  quantities,  one  alone 
has  been  considered  by  the  logicians. 
I  now,  therefore,  go  on  to  the  second  and  more  important  ground 
of  regularity  and  irregularity  —  the  natural  and 
The  nsturmi   tnd      transposed  order  of  the  Syllogistic  Terms.    The 
theSjUogistfoi^riiii.       forms  determined  by  the  different  position  of 
the  middle  term  by  relation  to  the  major  and 
minor  terms  in  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  are  called  Figures  (axr 
Ikara,  fig^iroB)  — a  name  given  to  them  by  Aris- 
y  ogism.      ^Q^jgi     Qf  ^jjgg^  ^^  g,^|.  jg^  Qjj  ^Q  prevalent 

doctrine,  not  properly  a  figure  at  all,  if  by  figure  be  meant  in  Logic, 
as  m  Grammar  and  Rhetoric,  a  deviation  from  the  natural  and  reg- 
ular form  of  expression.     Of  these  figures  the 
goUwdbyAriBtotie. '      ^'^  three  were  distinguished  by  Aristotle,  who 
developed  their  rules  with  a  tedious  minuteness 
sometimes  obscnre,  and  not  always  in  the  best  order,  but  altogether 
with  an  acuteness  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  certainly  never  been 
surpassed.     The  fourth,  which  Whately  —  at 
Tourtb  Figure  mttrib.      j^^g^  j^  ^^^  former  editions  of  his  Elemmta  — 

iicnderaiithoiitT.  *^^  Other  recent  Oxford  logicians  seem  to  sup- 

pose to  be,  like  the  others,  of  Aristotelic  origin, 
—we  owe  perhaps  to  the  ingenuity  of  Galen.  I  say  perhaps^  for 
though  in  logical  treatises  attributed  without  hesitation  to  the  great 
physician,  as  if  a  doctrine  to  be  found  in  his  works,  this  is  altogether 
erroneous.  There  is,  I  am  certain,  no  mention  of  the  fourth  figure 
in  any  writing  of  Galen  now  extant,  and  no  mention  of  Galen's 
addition  of  that  figure  by  any  Greek  or  Latin  authority  of  an  age 
approximating  to  his  own.  The  first  notice  of  this  Galenic  Figure 
is  by  the  Spanish  Arabian,  Averroes  of  Cordova, 
lenbyAwroei*^  in  his  commentary  on  the  Organon^    Averroes 

flourishe4  above  a  thousand  years  posterior  to 
Galen;  and  from  his  report  alone  (as  I  have  also  ascertained)  does 
the  prevalent  opinion  take  its  rise,  that  we  owe  to  Galen  this  ampli- 
fication (or  corruption,  as  it  may  be)  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrines  of 
logical  figure.  There  has  been  lately  published  from  manuscript, 
by  Didot  of  Paris,  a  new  logical  treatise  of  Galen.^  In  this  work, 
in  which  the  syllogistic  figures  are  detailed,  there  is  no  mention  of 

«*«.,  pp.  118, 122.)  XlmMi4  qmiO'  (1844).-Ed. 

S  Friar  JbuUytkt,  [B.  i.  ob.  S.  —  Ed.] 
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a  foarth  fignre.  Galen,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  know,  affords  no 
exception  to  the  other  authors  upon  Logic.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  is  needless  to  observe  how  slender  is  the  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
report ;  and  this  is  one  of  many  others  in  which  an  idle  story,  once 
told  and  retailed,  obtains  universal  credit  as  an  established  &ct,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  futility  of  its  foun- 
dation. Of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Fourth  Figure  I  shall  speak,  after 
having  shown  yon  the  nature  of  its  reasoning. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  the  considera- 
Compiex  modJikm-      ^^^^  ^^f  ^jj^  Figure  of  Syllogism,  it  is,  however, 

tion  of  the  Figttw  of  *        *  *  -i  ji-l     .-         . 

Syiioffism.  necesssry  to  state  a  complex   modification  to 

which  it  is  subject,  and  which  is  contained  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

f  LXXIV.  The  Figure  of  Syllogism  is  modified  by  the 
Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  propositions 
ffutto  M^odT  ^^^  which  constitute  the  reasoning.  As  the 
combination  of  Quantity  and  Quality  af- 
fords four  kinds  of  propositions  —  Universal  Affirmative.  (A), 
Universal  Negative  (E),  Particular  Afiirmative  (I),  Particular 
Negative  (O)  ;  and  as  there  are  three  propositions  in  each  syl- 
logism, there  are  consequently  in  all  sixty-four  arrangements 
possible  of  three  propositions,  differing  in  quantity  and  quality; 
—  arrangements  which  constitute  what  are  called  the  SyUogis- 
tic  Moods  (rpmroi^  modi),  I  may  interpolate  the  observation : 
The  Greek  logicians  after  Aristotle,  looking  merely  to  the  two 
premises  in  combination,  called  these  Syzygies  {avCvyloL,  juga- 
tioneSy  cot^ugationes^  combinationes).  Aristotle  himself  never 
uses  rpoTToq  for  either  mood  or  modality  specially ;  nor  does  he 
use  avtyyla  in  any  definite  sense.  His  only  word  for  mood  is 
the  vague  expression  syllogism. 

The  greater  number  of  these  moods  are,  however,  incompe- 
tent, as  contradictory  of  the  general  rules  of  syllogism ;  and 
there  are  in  all  only  eleven  which  can  possibly  enter  a  legiti- 
mate syllogism.  These  eleven  moods  again  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  not  all  admissible  in  every  figure,  but  six  only  in  each, 
that  is,  in  all  twenty-four;  and  again  of  these  twenty-four,  five 
are  useless,  and,  therefore,  usually  neglected,  as  having  a  par- 
ticular conclusion  where  a  universal  is  competent.  The  nine- 
teen useful  moods  admitted  by  logicians  may,  however,  by  the 
quantification  of  the  predicate,  be  still  further  simplified,  by 
superseding  the  significance  of  Figure. 
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In  entering  on  the  oonsideration  of  the  various  Moods  of  the 
Syllogistic  Figures,  it  is  necessary  that  you  re- 
^^  call  to  memory  the  three  laws  I  gave  you  of  the 

Categorical  Syllogism,  and  in  particular  the  two  clauses  of  the  sec- 
ond law, —  That  the  sumption  must  be  definite  (general  or  singu- 
lar), and  the  subsumption  affirmative,  —  clauses  which  are  more 
vaguely  expressed  by  the  two  laws  of  the  logicians  —  that  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  two  particular  premises  —  and  that  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  two  negative  premises.  This  being 
premised,  you  recollect  that  the  four  combinations  of  Quantity  and 
Quality,  competent  to  a  proposition,  were  designated  by  the  four 
letters,  A,  E,  I,  O,  —  A  denoting  a  universal  affirmative; — E  a 
universal  negative ;  —  I,  a  particular  affirmative ;  —  O,  a  particular 
negative. 

AMerit  A;  negat  £;  veram  nniverealiter  amb»: 
Asserit  I;  negat  O;  sed  particulariter  ambo.^ 

A,  it  affirms  of  this,  these,  all; 

As  £  denies  of  anj : 
I,  it  affirms,  as  O  denies, 

Of  some,  or  few,  or  many. 
Thus  A  affirms  what  £  denies, 
•  And  deflnitelj  either; 

Thus  I  affirms  what  O  denies. 

But  definitely  neither.' 

Now,  as  each  syllogism  has  two  premises, 
iiiepoMibiecombi.      ^^^^  consequently,  sixteen  different  com- 

fiitionfl  of  premises.  ,.        .      ^  .,,/..  ,.^    . 

bmations  possible  of  premises  dinenng  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  —  viz. : 

1)AA.  2)£A.  3)  I  A.  4)  0  A. 

A£.  ££.  I£.  0£. 

AL  EL  II.  01. 

AO.  £0.  10.  0  0. 

Kow  the  question  arises  —  are  all  of  these  sixteen  possible  com- 
binations of  different  premises  valid  towards  a  legitimate  conclu- 
sion ?    In  answer  to  this,  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  number 

1  See  above,  p.  180.  ^  Ed.  —  Wilson,  Rtd*  qf  Rtaum,  p.  27  a,  1561. 
J  rme  following  are  previous  English  met-  «  a  «y.  .nd  E  d«l«,  both  totally, 

rical  vertioDs  of  these  lines:  I  ^.  .^^ o deaie.,  both  ptrtudlj.- 

**Adoeth  iflnncEdoathdanlgh,  ▼hiehwe  both«  „  „.     ,     .      .    .     .       ,.„^  ,    „ 

uolTtndis  —  Walli«i  TtutUutio  Logiea,  1686,  L.  U.  0. 4,  p. 

1  docth  afflnne,  0  doeth  dcnlgh,  which  w«  partlen-  106  J 
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of  these  are  at  once  invalidated  by  the  first  clause  of  the  second 
law  of  the  categorical  syllogism,  in  so  far  as 
How  manj  of  tbow      recognized  by  logicians,  by  which  all  moods  with 
j^  two  particular  premises  are  excluded,  as  m  these 

there  is  no  general  rule.  Of  this  class  are  the 
four  moods,  I  I,  I  O,  O  I,  and  O  0.  And  the  second  clause  of 
the  same  law,  in  so  far  as  recognized  by  logicians,  invalidates  the 
moods  of  two  negative  premises,  as  in  these  there  is  no  subordina- 
tion. Of  this  class  are  the  four  moods  E  E,  E  O,  O  E,  and  O  O. 
Finally,  by  the  two  clauses  of  the  second  rule  in  conjunction,  the 
mood  I  E  is  said  to  be  excluded,  because  the  particular  sumption 
contains  no  general  rule,  and  the  negative  subsumption  no  subordi- 
nation. (This,  I  think,  is  incorrect.)  These  exclusions  have  been 
admitted  to  be  valid  for  every  Figure ;  there,  consequently,  remain 
(say  the  logicians)  as  the  possible  modes  of  any  legitimate  syllogism, 
the  eight  following  —  A  A,  A  E,  A  I,  A  O,  E  A,  E  I,  I  A,  O  A;^ 
but  some  of  these,  as  apparently  contradictory  of  the  second  rule  in 
its  more  definite  assertion^i,  —  that*  the  sumption  must  be  general 
and  the  subsumption  afiirmative,  —  I  shall,  after  stating  to  you  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  show  to  be  really  no  exceptions. 
But  whether  each  of  the  moods,  though  a  priori  possible,  affords 
a  proper  syllogism  in  all  the  figures  ^  ^lis  de- 
Whetheretehmood  pends  On  the  definite  relations  of  the  middle 
^^^""^"^^^      term  to  the  two  others  in  the  several  figures. 

affords  a  proper  syllo-  ^ 

giuninauuieflguras.      These,  therefore,  require  a  closer  investigation. 
I  shall  consider  them,  with  the  logicians,  princi- 
pally in  the  quantity  of  extension,  but,  mutatis  mtUandis^  all  that 
is  true  in  the  one  quantity  is  equally  true  in  the  other. 
Now  ii^  in  the  first  figure,  we  consider  these  eight  moods  with 
reference  to  the  general  rules,  we  shall  find  that 
all  do  not  in  this  figure  afford  correct  syllogisms; 
but  only  those  which  are  constructed  in  conformity  to  the  follow- 
ing particular  rules,  which  are,  however,  in  this  figure,  identical  with 
those  we  have  already  given  as  general  laws  of  every  perfect  and 
regular  categorical  syllogism. 
The  symbol  of  the  First  Figure  is, — 

S  M    j  ''oi'^^^i^Blo^'     MP    i  ''or Comprehension. 

The  first  rule  is,  -»^  The  sumption  must  be  universaL    Were  it 
particular,  and,  consequently,  the  subsumption  universal,  as : 

1  Of.  Baehmann,  LogOtf  §  129.  ^  Ed. 
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Some  M  are  P; 
ButaUSareU; 

we  could  not  know  whether  S  were  precisely  the  part  of  M  which 
liefi  ID  P,  and  it  might  be  altogether  out  of  P.  In  that  case,  a  uni- 
yereal  negative  conclusion  would  be  the  correct ;  but  this  cannot 
be  drawn,  as  there  is  no  negative  premise,  and  though  accident- 
ally perhaps  true,  still  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
premises."  * 

"The  second  ru^  is,  —  The  subsumption  must  be  affirmative. 
Were  it  negative,  and  consequently  the  sumption  affirmative,  in 
that  case  S  would  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  M ;  and, 
consequently,  the  general  rule  under  which  M  stands  would  not  be 
applicable  to  S.    Thus : 

AU  M  are  P; 

NoSisF. 
AU  ccion  are  physical  phcenomena  ; 
No  sound  is  a  color; 
Thertfore,  no  sound  is  a  physical  phcBnamenon. 

*^  Here  the  negative  conclusion  is  false,  but  the  affirmative,  which 
would  be  true,  —  all  sounds  are  physical  pftoenomena^ —  cannot  be 
inferred  from  the  premises,  and,  therefore,  no  inference  is  competent 
at  air* 
Thus,  in  this  figure,  of  the  eight  moods  generally  admissible,  I  A 
and  O  A  are  excluded  by  the  first ;  A  E  and 
^HmtemoodBof      A  O  by  the  second  rule.    There  remain,  there- 
Ther^boto.  ^^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  legitimate  moods,  A  A,  E  A, 

A  I,  and  E  I.    The  lower  Greek  logicians  de- 
noted them  by  the  terms,  — 

TpdfjifMrOf  "Eypw^t,  Tpaipt9i^  Ttxi^ucSs ;  * 

the  Latin  schoolmen  by  the  terms  — 

Barbara,  Cdarent,  Darii,  and  Ferio, 

1  Biehmann,  Logikf  §  180,  p.  908.  —  Ed.  s  Baehmann,  u  above.  —  Ed.    [Cf.  Dero- 

[So  BollmanD,  PkU.  RationaUs^  qua  Logiea  don,  Logiea  Rettituta,  P.  iv.  p.  618.    Ulricb,  as 

vulgo  didtur,  {  461,  Gottingse,  1746.    Lovanl-  above.     Lovanienses,  as  above.    Hollmaim, 

enaes,  Ccmmentaria   in  Jsag.   Porphyrii  et  in  Logiea^  \  462.] 
omnu  Librtu  Arist.  de  DiaUetiea,  Anal.  PrioTy  L. 

i-  P-  216,  Lovanii,  1M7.    Ulricb,  hutit.  Log.  8  For  an  aecoant  of  these  mnemonios, 

tt  Mft.,  )  191,  lens,  178&    Fonseca,  Instit.  see  DiseicMtoiu,  p.  671,  seeond  edition.  —  Ed. 
Wrf.,L.vi.c.21,p.868.] 
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In  the  Latin  symbols,  which  are  far  more  ingenious  and  complete, 
and  in  regard  to  the  history  of  which  I  shall  say  something  in  the 
seqael,  the  vowels  are  alone  at  present  to  be  considered,  and  of 
these  tl)e  first  expresses  the  sumption,  the  second  the  subsumption, 
and  the  third  the  conclusion.  The  correctness  of  these  is  diown 
by  the  following  examples  and  delineations. 

**  The  first  mood  of  this  figure : 

I.  Barbara.  I.  Barbaba. 

AnSare^; 
Thereon,  off  S  ors  P. 

AU  that  i»  amponie  is  dinolvhle; 
AU  material  things  are  composite  ; 
Therrfore,  aU  material  things  are  (towhiMe. 

n.  Celara&t  IL  Ceuusbht. 

JVb  M  is  P; 
ABSareU; 
Thertfore,  fio  S  u  P. 

No  fnite  being  is  exempt  from,  error  ; 

AB  men  are  finite  beings ; 

Therrfore^  no  man  is  exempt  from  error. 


m.  DarlL  m.  Darii. 

AUUareV\ 

Thertfore,  some  S  cov  P. 

AU  virtues  are  laudable ; 
Some  habits  are  virtues  ; 
Thertfore,  some  habits  are  laudabU, 


**This  diagram  makes  it  manifest  to  the  eye  why  the  concluaon 
can  only  be  particular.  As  only  a  part  of  the  sphere  S  lies  in  the 
sphere  M,  this  part  must  lie  in  the  sphere  P,  as  the  whole  of  M  lies 
therein ;  but  it  is  of  this  part  only  that  anything  can  be  affirmed  in 
the  conclusion.  The  other  part  of  S  can  either  lie  wholly  out  of 
P,  or  partly  in  P  but  out  of  M ;  but  as  the  premises  affirm  nothing 
of  this  part,  the  conclusion  cannot,  therefore,  include  it 
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IV.  Fbkio. 

NollisF; 

SomeSanUi 

Thertfore,  some  Q  are  not  "B, 

No  mrtue  is  reprehmnUt ; 
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"The  conclusion  in  this  case  can  only  be  particular,  as  only  apart 
of  S  is  placed  in  the  sphere  of  M.  The  other  part  of  S  may  lie  out 
of  P  or  in  P.    But  of  this  the  premises  determine  nothing."  * 

Second  Figure.  The  symbol  of  the  Second  Figure  is  — 

SM    I  for  Extension;      p^J'  |  for  Comprehension. 


Its  roles. 


"This  figure  is  governed  by  the  two  following 
rules.    Of  these  the  first  is  —  One  premise  must 
be  negative.'    For  were  there  two  afiSrmative  premises,  as : 


illZPmM; 
AR^areU\ 

AM  metdb  are  minerals ; 
AM pebttes  are  minerals; 


the  eonclasion  would  be  —  AU  pebUes  are  metals^  which  would  be 
false. 
"  The  second  rule  is :  —  The  sumption  must  be  universal.'    Were 


1  Baehmann,  ljogi%  p.  204— 206.  — Ed.  Seotns.]    [Quastiones  in  Anal.  Prior. ^  L.  i.  q. 

<  [See  Derodon,  Loiriea  ReatUuta^  P.  iv.  p.  20,  f.  268.  —  Ed.] 

QS7.    Uollmann,  Logiea,  {{  468, 464.    LoTani-  8  See  Hollmann,  and  Loyanienaea,  as  oited 

easM,  Com,  m  Jria.  Anal.  Prior,,  L.  L  p.  218.  abore.  —  Ed. 
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the  sumption  particular,  the  subsumption  behooved  to  be  universal; 
for  otherwise  no  conclusion  would  be  possible.    But  in  that  case  the 
sumption,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  would  afford  only  an 
absurd  conclusion.^ 
^If  affirmative,  as — 

SaauT  are  Vii 

Thertfore,  §ome  Sarenotlf. 

Some  ammdb  loy  egge,  i.  e.  an  tgg4aying  ihinge; 
No  hone  Jaye  egge,  i.  e.  it  any  egg-iaying  things 
Ther^fbn,  eome  konee  an  not  animaU. 

"  If  negative,  as  — - 

SomeTannofM.; 

AffSorsM; 

Tkertfon,  eome  Q  an  not  "P. 

Some  ndnerale  are  not  pndout  etonee  ; 
AM  topaxee  an  precious  stones; 
Therrfore,  some  topazes  are  not  mineraU; 

in  both  cases  the  conclusion  is  absurd. 

^  There  thus  remain,"  say  the  logicians,  ^only  the  moods  Cesaref 
Camestres,  Festino^  Baroco. 


I.  Cesare. 


I.  CSSABB. 

AbPigM; 
ilffSoreM; 
2nker(/brv,  no  S  it  P. 

Nij^Qwng  material  has  free  wiU; 
AS  spirits  have  free  wttt; 
Therrfon,  no  ^rit  is  materioL 


n.  Camettres. 


n.  Cambbtbbs. 

An^anU; 
NoSisM; 
Thertfore,  no  S  it  P. 

AJU  caton  an  visible; 
No  sound  is  vieSbUe; 
Thereon,  no  sound  is  a  color. 


1  [CC  FoDMoa,  LuUt.  DtAf  L.  ri  o.  21,  p.  888.] 
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nLFestina 

Some  S  ore  M; 

Tkerrfore,  some  Bare  rut  T, 


UL  Fbstimo. 


No  vice  is  praiaewonihy  ; 
Some  ottionB  are  praiseworOiy  f 
Ther^oret  m/me  actions  are  not  vices. 


"The  diagram  here  is  alternative,  for  as  the  conclnsion  can  only 
comprise  a  part  of  S,  as  it  is  only  the  consequence  of  a  partial  sab- 
ordination  of  S  to  M,  the  other  parts  of  S  which  are  out  of  M  may 
either  lie  within  or  without  P.  —  The  conclusion  can,  therefore,  only 
be  particular. 


lY.  Banco. 


IV.  Baboco. 


AUVcareVi', 
Some  S  are  not  M; 
Therrfore,  some  S  ore  not  P. 

AH  birds  are  oviparous ; 

Some  animals  are  not  oviparous; 

Therefore f  some  animals  are  not  birds"  ^ 


0 


1  Bachoiaim,  Logik,  u  above.  —  Ed. 


LECTURE      XXI. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.— OF   THE   PRODUCTS  OP  THOUGHT. 

IIL  — DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

FORM. 

FIGURE  — THIRD  AND  FOURTH. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  after  terminating  the  general  consideration 
BecB  itiUation.  of  the  nature  of  Figure  and  Mood  in  Categorical 

Syllogisms,  we  were  engaged  in  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  nineteen  legitimate  and  useful  moods  belonging  to  the  four 
figures,  according  to  the  received  doctrine  of  logicians  (conse- 
quently, exclusively  in  Extension)  ;  and  I  had  displayed  to  you 
the  laws  and  moods  of  the  First  and  Second  Figures.  Before,  there- 
fore, proceeding  to  any  criticism  of  this  doctrine,  it  behooves  us  to 
terminate  the  view  of  the  two  remaining  figures. 

_.  ^  _  To  each  of  the  first  two  fisnires,  lofficians  at- 

Third  Figiira.  o       ~^      o 

tribute  four  moods ;  to  the  third  they  concede 

six ;  and  to  the  fourth  five.    The  scheme  of  the  Third  Figure,  in 

Extension,  is  — 

MP, 

M  S. 

This  figure  (always  in  extension)  is  governed  by  the  two  follow- 
ing  laws  :  —  the  first   is,  **  The   subsumption 
must  be  affirmative.^   Were  the  minor  premise  a 
negative^  as  in  the  syllogism,  — 

AUKareF;  AJU fiddles  are  tmuicdl imtruments; 

JVo  M  is  S;  But  no  fiddle  U  afitOe; 

1  [See  Aristotle,  Jbtal,  PHor.,  L  e,  f  f  8,  16.   HoUnunn,  Logicaj  §  486.  Loranieiins,  i»i»> 
Prwr.y  L.  i.  p.  220.] 
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here  the  conclasion  would  be  ridiculous,  —  Therefore^  no  S  is  P,  — 
Therefore^  no  flute  is  a  musical  instrument.  For  M  and  S  can  both 
exclude  each  other,  and  yet  both  lie  within  the  sphere  of  P. 

"  The  second  law  is,  —  The  conclusion  must  be  particular,  and 
particular  although  both  premises  are  universal.^  This  may  be 
shown  both  in  affirmative  and  negative  syllogisms.  In  the  case  of 
affirmative  syllogisms,  as : 

.lU  M  are  P; 
But aU^ are  S; 

here,  you  will  observe,  M  lies  in  two  different  spheres  —  P  and  S, 
and  these  must  in  the  conclusion  be  connected  in  a  relation  of  sub- 
ordination. But  S  and  P  may  be  disparate  notions,*  and,  con- 
sequently, not  to  be  so  connected ;  an  absurd  conclusion  would, 
therefore,  be  the  result.    For  example,  — 

AU  birds  are  animals  tmth  feathers; 

But  aU  birds  are  animals  with  a  heart ; 

Therefore,  off  animals  ujith  a  heart  are  animals  with  feathers, 

"Again,"  say  the  logicians,  " in  regard  to  negatives:  —  In  these 
only  the  sumption  can  be  negative,  as  the  subsumption  (by  the  first 
role)  must  be  affirmative.    Thus : 

JVb  M  M  P;  No  silver  is  iron  ; 

or, 
But  aWiiareS;  But  all  silver  is  a  mineral. 

"Here  the  conclusion  —  Jfo  S  is  P,  —  JVo  mineral  is  irony  would 
he  false. 

"  Testing  the  eight  possible  moods  in  Extension  by  these  special 
rules,  there  remain  for  this  figure,  six,  which  by  the  Latin  logicians 
have  been  named,  Darapti,  Fdapton^  Disamis^  DcUisiy  JBocardOy 
Ferison.    The  first  mood  of  this  figure  is : 


L  DanptL  I.  Da&apti.' 

MMareV;  y^ N^ 

But  all  U  are  S; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  P; 
or. 
An  gilding  is  metallic; 


AB  gilding  shines  ; 

Ther^ore,  some  things  that  shine  are  metallic. 


% 


l[BQt  iee  Honmmnn,  Logiea,  H  8S2,  458.     tbe  oomprebensloii  of  their  common  nitiiJeet 
Ix>rmDleiiMt,  In  An.  Ptiar.j  L,  i.  p.  220.]  M.    See  above,  p.  168.  —  Ed. 

s  Duparau  nationi,  i.  «.,  ootfrdlnate  parts  of       8  [SomB  of  tbe  ancient  logldana,  among 
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^  Here  it  is  manifest  that  M  cannot  at  onoe  lie  in  two  different 
spheres,  unless  these  partially  involve,  partially  intersect  each  other. 
But  only  partially ;  for  as  both  P  and  S  are  more  extensive  than  M, 
and  are  both  only  connected  through  M  (i.  e,  through  a  part  of 
themselves),  they  cannot,  except  partially,  be  identified  with  each 
other. 

^  The  second  mood  of  this  figure  is,  — 


II.  Felapton. 


n.  Felapton.  1 

^o  M  M  P; 

ButaiaUareS; 

Thertfore,  tome  ^arenoiV; 
or. 
No  material  sttbeteince  is  a  morcH  gvUbjecl; 
But  aU  that  i*  material  is  extended  ; 
Thertfore,  something  extended  is  not  a  moral  suloecL 


o 


^  Yon  will  observe,  that  according  to  this  diagram,  the  conclusion 
ought  to  be  —  No  S  is  P,  because  the  whole  of  S  lies  out  of  the 
sphere  of  P ;  and  as  in  the  concrete  example,  the  notion  extended 
is  viewed  as  out  of  the  notion  moral  subject^  we  might  conclude, — 
Nothing  extended  is  a  moral  subject.  But  this  conclusion,  though 
materially  correct,  cannot,  however,  be  formally  inferred  from  the 
premises.  In  the  sumption,  indeed,  the  whole  of  M  is  excluded 
from  the  sphere  of  P ;  but  in  the  subsumption  M  is  included  in  the 
sphere  S,  that  is,  we  think  that  the  notion  M  is  a  part  of  the  notion 
S.  Now  in  the  conclusion,  S  is  brought  under  P,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  categorical  syllogism,  in  reference  to  its  quantity,  is,  as  you 
remember,  by  the  third  general  law  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the 
subsumption.  But  as  in  the  present  case  the  subsumption,  notwith- 
standing the  universality  of  the  expression,  only  judges  of  a  part  of 

others  Porphjny,  have  made  two  moods  of    28, 24,  Aid.  1681.  Fhlloponns,  hi  Anal.  Pntr^ 


Darapti,  as  Aristotle  himself  does  in  Cesare 
and  Camestres,  in  Disamis  and  Datlsi.  See 
Boethins,  De  SffUttgitmo  Cuugorieo^  L.  ii.,  Op- 
mi,  p  684  aUhi.  Cf  Zabarella,  Optra  Logica, 
Jh  Quarta  Figura  SgOog.y  pp.  119, 120  et  seq. 
Alex.  AphrodisiensiB,  In  Anal,  Ptior.,  i.  6,  It. 


L.  i.  c.  6,  f.  18  b.    Apuleius,  De  Hobitud.  Dod. 
Flat.,  L.  iii.  Qpcm,  p.  87,  88,  ed.  Elmenhorst] 

1  [Aristotle  gives  Fapemo,  AnaL  Prior,  i.  7. 
(Bnrgendyck,  Instit,  Logical  L.  IL  0.  7,  p> 
168,  Canub.,  1647.)] 
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S;  the  conclufflon  can,  in  like  manner,  only  judge  of  a  part  of  S. 
Of  the  other  parts  of  S  there  is  nothing  enounced  in  the  premises. 
The  relation  between  S  and  P  could  likewise  be  as  follows : 


Bui  oS  M  ore  S; 

or, 
No  pigeon  it  a  hawk  ; 
But  aMpigeoM  art  birds; 


"  Here  the  conclusion  could  not  be  a  universal  negative,  —  There- 
farey  no  S  ia  P,  —  There/ore^  no  bird  is  a  hawk  —  for  the  sphere  of 
S  ^rd)  is  greater  than  that  of  either  M  (pigeon)  or  P  (/lawk) ;  it 
may,  however,  be  a  particular  negative  —  There/ore^  some  S  are  not 
P  (therefore^  some  birds  are  not  kawhs\  —  because  the  sumption 
has  excluded  M  and  P  (jpigean  and  hawk)  from  each  other's  sphere, 
and,  consequently,  the  part  of  S  which  is  equal  to  M  is  different 
from  the  part  of  S  which  is  equal  to  P.  —  But  if  this  be  the  case 
when  the  subsumption  has  a  universal  expression,  the  same,  a  for- 
Uoriy  is  true  when  it  is  particular. 

"The  third  mode  of  this  figure  is: 


m.  DJiamii.  III.  D18AMI8. 

Some^areV; 
ButaWhlareS; 
Therrfore,  some  S  are  P; 

or. 

Some  ads  qf  homicide  are  laudable  ; 
But  an  acts  qf  homicide  are  cruel; 
Therrfore,  some  crud  acts  are  laudable. 


"The  fourth  mood  of  this  figure  is : 


rv.  OttbL 


rv.  Datisi. 


Att'ilare'P; 

ButsomeMareS; 

Therefore,  some  S  are  P; 
or, 
AH  ads  of  homicide  are  crud ; 
Some  acts  of  homicide  are  laudable; 
Thertfore,  some  laudable  acts  are  crud, 

38 
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^This  diagram  makes  it  manifest  that  more  than  a  single  case  is 
possible  in  this  mood.  As  the  sabsumption  is  particalar,  the  con- 
elusion  can  only  bring  that  part  of  8  which  is  M  into  identity  with 
P ;  of  the  other  parts  of  P  there  can  be  nothing  determined,  and 
these  other  parts,  it  is  evidenti  may  either  lie  wholly  oat  o^  or 
partly  within,  P. 

^  The  fifth  mood  of  this  figure  is : 


V.  Bootrdo. 


Y.  BOCABDO. 

Some  M  are  not  P; 

But  anManS; 

Therrfore,  tome  SarenUT; 
or. 
Some  syOogimu  an  not  regular! 
But  aU  tyOogiMms  are  things  important; 
Thertfore,  tome  important  things  are  not  (kings  regular, 

^  The  sixth  mood  of  this  figare  b : 

VI.  Ferisoo.  YI.  Fsiusoir. 

JVbHt«P; 

Butsome'ilare  S; 

Thertfore,  some  Sore  not  T; 
or. 
No  truth  is  without  resuU; 
Some  truths  are  misunderstood; 
Therefore^  some  things  misunderstood  are  not  without  rtmUL 


0 


or. 


VP 


**Here,  as  in  the  premises,  only  that  part  of  S  which  is  M  is 
excluded  from  P,  consequently  the  other  parts  of  S  may  either  like- 
wise lie  wholly  out  of  P,  or  partially  in  P."  * 

So  much  for  the  moods  of  the  third  figure. 


1  Baebmann,  LogSk,  1 182,  p.  211— 218.— Edw 
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Fourth  Fignn.  '^  The  formula  of  the  Fourth  Figure  is : 

MS. 

iti  Uwfc  a  This  figure  is  regulated  by  three  laws. 

^  I.  Of  these  the  first  is,  —  J£  the  sumption  be  affirmative,  the 
sQbsumption  must  be  universal.  The  necessity  of  this  law  is  easily 
seen.    For  if  we  had  the  premises : 

u4Z7Par8M; 
Bui  wme  M  ore  S; 

in  this  case  M  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  notion  superior  to  P. 

^On  the  former  alternative,  if  M  be  higher  than  P,  and  likewise 
higher  than  S,  then  the  whole  of  S  might  be  contained  under  P.  — 
In  this  case,  the  proper  conclusion  would  be  a  universal  affirmative ; 
which,  however,  cannot  follow  from  the  premises,  as  the  subsump- 
tioD,  ex,  hypotheH^  is  particular.  On  the  latter  alternative,  even  if  M 
were  not  superior  to  S,  still,  since  P  is  only  a  part  of  M,  we  could 
not  know  whether  a  part  of  S  were  contained  under  P  or  not.  For 
example: 

AH  men  art  ajiimala; 

But  some  animdlt  are  amphibwus. 

^From  these  premises  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn. 
"II.  The  second  rule  by  which  this  figure  is  governed  is  —  If 
either  premise  be  negative,  the  sumption  must  be  universaL 
''Suppose  we  had  the  premises  — 

SomeFarenol^; 

ButattUareS; 

Thereon,  mmt  BartnotV; 
or, 
8omt  ammob  are  wAfiaQyenA; 
But  aU  feathered  animals  are  birds  ; 
Ther^lfore,  some  birds  are  not  atdmdls* 

''In  this  case  the  whole  of  S  lies  within  the  sphere  of  P;  there 
cannot,  therefore,  follow  a  particular  negative  conclusion,  and  if 
not  that,  no  conclusion  at  alL  The  same  would  happen  were  the 
sumption  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the  subsumption  a  universal 
negative. 

"IIL  The  third  rule  of  the  fourth  figure  is  —  If  the  subsumption 
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be  affirmative,  the  conclasion  must  be  particular.  This  (the  logi- 
cians say)  is  manifest.  For  in  this  figure  S  is  higher  than  M,  and 
higher  than  P,  consequently  only  a  part  of  S  can  be  P. 

^  If  we  test  by  these  rules  the  eight  possible  moods,  there  are  in 
this  figure  five  found  competent,  which,  among  sundry  other  names, 
have  obtained  the  following:  Bramantip^  Camenes^  DimarU^ 
FeaapOy  FreHson.  » 

^^  Of  these  moods  the  first  is : 


I.  BmnaitClp. 


L  Bkamaxtip,  otherwise  Baiulup,  ete. 

Tker^are,  9ome  S  areT; 
or, 
AU  grei^ioundM  ca^  dogi  ; 
Bui  aB  dogi  are  quadrupeds ; 
Ther^oret  9ome  quadn^peds  are  greyhmmdM. 


^The  second  mood  is  called : 


n.  Camskss,  Calbmbs,  or  Calbittss,  ete. 

But  no  M  if  S; 
Ther^ort^  noSiMT; 

or, 
AU  rumnaiing  animaiU  have  four  itamadis  ; 
But  no  animal  with  four  tUmadkB  is  eamivorom; 
Therrfore,  no  camivoiwu  amnuA  ruminatm. 


'^The  third  mood  in  the  fourth  figure  is  variously  denominated: 


m.  Dlmtfit.  in.  DiMABiB,  or  DiMATis,  or  DiBATis,  etc 

AomePareM; 
BufoSMareS; 
Thatfore,  tome  8  ons  P; 

or, 

8om  praetiedUp  virtuous  men  are  neeetsitarians ; 
y      AU  necemiarians  tpeadaUvdy  subvert  the  distinetum  qfvioe  and 
^\^     ^^  virtue  f 

Therrfore,  some  who  specidoHvdy  mdmerl  the  distinction  of  uoe 
and  virtue  are  practieaUy  virtuous  men. 


QB] 


"The  fourth  mood  of  this  figure  is: 
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IV.  Fesapo. 

IV.  FsBAPa 

NoTisM; 

An  M  are  S; 

Thertfore,  iome  SannoCB; 

or. 

No  negro  is  a  Hindoo; 

Bttt  da  Hindoos  are  bUxcka; 

Thertfore,  some  l)kuk$  are  not  negroes; 

801 
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**  Acoording  to  the  first  of  these  diagrams,  all  S  is  excluded  from 
P,  and  thus  the  conclusion  would  seem  warranted  that — No  S  is 
P.  This  conclusion  cannot,  however,  be  inferred ;  for  it  would  vio- 
late the  third  rule  of  this  figure.  For  while  we,  in  the  sumption, 
have  only  excluded  M,  that  is,  a  part  of  S,  from  F,  and  as  the  other 
parts  of  S  are  not  taken  into  account,  we  are,  consequently,  not 
entitled  to  deny  these  of  P.  The  first  diagram,  therefore,  which 
sensualizes  only  a  single  case,  is  not  coadequate  with  the  logical 
formula,  and  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  second  in  order  to  exhaust 
it.  The  second  diagram  is,  therefore,  likewise  a  sensible  represen- 
tation of  Fesapo;  and  that  diagram  makes  it  evident  that  the  con- 
dnsion  can  only  be  a  particular  negative. 

"The  fifth  and  last  mood  is: 

V.  Fmiioii.  y.  Frbsiboit. 

NoTisU; 
But  some  M  ore  S; 
Thertfore,  some  Sore  not  T; 
or, 
No  moral  principle  is  an  animal  impulse  ; 
But  some  animal  iiiqndses  are  principles  ofacHon  ; 
Therefore,  some  principles  qf  action  are  not  moral  principles. 


or. 


(^ 
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^The  demonstration  is  here  the  same  as  in  the  former  mood. 
Since  the  subsamption  only  places  a  part  of  M  in  the  sphere  of  S, 
the  conclusion,  whose  quantity  is  determined  by  the  subsamption, 
can  only  deny  P  of  that  part  of  S  which  is  likewise  a  part  of  M."* 
Having  thus  concluded  the  exposition  of  the  various  Figures  and 
Moods  of  Syllogisms,  as  recognized  by  logicians, 
Com  rehendon*^'^  "*  reference  to  Extensive  Quantity,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  say  more  than  a  word  in  general, 
touching  these  figures  and  moods  in  reference  to  Comprehensive 
Quantity.  Whatever  mood  and  figure  is  valid  and  regular  in  the 
one,  is  valid  and  regular  in  the  other ;  and  every  anomaly  is  equally 
an  anomaly  in  both.  The  rules  of  the  various  figures  which  we 
have  considered  in  regard  to  syllogisms  in  Extension,  are  all,  with- 
out exception  or  qualification,  applicable  to  syllogisms  in  Compre- 
hension, with  this  single  proviso,  that,  as  the  same  proposition  forms 
a  different  premise  in  the  several  quantities,  all  that  b  said  of  the 
sumption  in  extension,  should  be  understood  of  the  sabsumption  in 
comprehension,  and  all  that  is  said  of  the  sumption  in  comprehen- 
sion, should  be  understood  of  the  subsumption  in  extension.  What, 
therefore,  has  hitherto  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  stated  of  the  mood 
and  figure  of  one  quantity,  is  to  be  viewed  as  applicable,  miUatis 
mutandis^  to  the  other.  This  being  understood,  I  proceed,  in  the 
,  first  place,  to  show  you  that  the  complex  series 

Criticism  of  tiie      ^f  logical  forms  which  I  have  enumerated  may 
logiMiforiMu     "^       be  considerably  diminished,  and  the  doctrine  of 
syllogism,  consequently,  reduced  to    a  higher 
simplicity.    In  doing  this  I  shall  consider,  first,  the  Figures,  and, 
secondly,  their  Moods. 
Now,  as  regards  the  number  of  the  Figures,  you  are  aware,  from 
I.  The  Firarai.  what  I  formerly  stated,  that  Aristotle  only  con- 

templated the  three  fil^t,  and  that  the  fourth, 
which  is,  by  those  who  do  not  mistake  it  for  an 
Aristotelic  form,  referred  with  little  probability  to  Galen,  was  wholly 
unnoticed  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  incidentally  communicated,  as  an  inno- 
vation of  the  physician  of  Pergamus,  by  the  celebrated  Averroes,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Prior  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  but  by  Aver- 
roes himself  rejected  as  an  illegitimate  novelty.^  The  notice  of  this 
figure  by  the  commentator  was,  however,  enough ;  and  though  re- 
pudiated by  the  great  majority  of  the  rigid  Aristotelians,  the  author- 


1  Bachmann,  Logik,  i  198,  p.  218— 228.  ~        S  Jn  Anal  Prior,,  i.8.    Orma  ArisMdUy  t  L, 
Ed.  f .  78,  VenetiJs,  1660.  -  £d. 
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ity  of  Scotns,  by  whom  it  was  defended,^  secured  for  it  at  last,  if  not 
a  universal  approval,  at  least  a  very  general  toleration,  as  a  legiti- 
mate though  an  awkward  form.     The  arguments  indeed  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  evince  the  incompetency  of  this  figure,  were 
not  of  a  character  calculated  to  enforce  assent ;  for  its  inference  is 
not  less  valid  than  that  of  any  other,  —  however  tortuous  and  per- 
verse it  may  be  felt  to  be.    In  fact,  the  logicians,  in  consequence  of 
their  exclusive  recognition  of  the  reasoning  in  extension,  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  showing,  that  this  figure  is  a  monster  un- 
deserving of  toleration,  far  less  of  countenance  and  favor.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  trouble  you  with  the  inconclusive  reasoning  on  the  part 
either  of  those  who  have  assailed  or  of  those  who  have  defended 
this  figure,  but  shall  at  once  put  yon  in  possession  of  the  ground  on 
which  alone,  I  think,  its  claim  to  recognition  ought  to  be  disallowed. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  you  are  aware  that  all  reasoning  is  either 
in   the  quantity  of  comprehension,  or  in   the 
Gronuis  on  which      quantity  of  extension.    You  are  aware,  in  the 
owiittobedi«aiow«d.      s^cond,  that  these  quantities  are  not  only  difiTer- 
ent,  but,  as  existing  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  each 
other,  opposed.    Finally,  in  the  third  place,  you  are  aware  that, 
though  opposed,  so  that  the  maximum  of  the  one  is  the  minimum 
of  the  other,  yet  the  existence  of  each  supposes  the  existence  of  the 
other ;  accordingly  there  can  be  no  extension  without  some  compre- 
hension, —  no  comprehension  without  some  extension. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that,  besides  the  definite  reason- 
ing from  whole  to  part,  and  from  parts  to  whole, 
A  enm    inftrenee      within  the  several  quantities  and  in  their  per- 
don  t     c        h   -      pendicular  hues,  there  is  also  competent  an  m- 
don  and  viee  vena.  definite  inference  across  from  the  one  quantity  to 

the  other.  For  if  the  existence  of  the  one  quan- 
tity be  only  possible  under  the  condition  of  the  other,  we  may 
always,  it  is  self-evident,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  affirmation  of 
anything  in  extension,  indefinitely  afiirm  it  in  comprehension,  as, 
reciprocally,  from  the  afiirmation  of  anything  in  comprehension,  we 
may  indefinitely  afiSrm  it  in  extension ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
fi'om  the  negation  of  anything  in  extension,  we  may  absolutely  deny 

1  This  statement  is  marked  as  doubtfal  in  conolusionls:  per  conseqnens  neo  diyersitas 

the  Author's  Common-place  Book.    Scotns  flgune." 

{QtuM.  in  Anal.  Priar.y  I  q.  84)  expressly  re-  The  Fourth  Figure  is,  however,  said  by 

jeets  the  Fourth  Figure.    He  says :   "  Solum  Bidiger  {De  Sensu  Veri  et  Fakiy  p.  887)  to  have 

tribus  modis  potest  fieri  deblta  ordiuatio  re-  been  introduced  by  Galen  and  Scotas.    Hos- 

tpeeta  extremorum  secundum  subjeotionem  pinianus  {De  Controversiis  DiaUetidSj  c.  xix.) 

ct  pnedJOBtSonem ;  igitur  tres  flgune  et  non  attributes  (erroneously)  the  invention  of  this 

plures  .  .  .  .  quia  per  solam  transpoAitionem  figure  to  Scotus.     Compare  also  Koldius, 

non  pervenit  diversitas  alicii^uJB  prsemissK  nee  Logiea  Recognita^  o.  xiii.  $  4,  p.  277.  ~  Ed. 
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it  in  comprehension,  as,  reciprocally,  from  the  negation  of  anything 
in  comprehension,  we  may  absolutely  deny  it  in  extension. 

Now,  what  has  not  been  observed,  such  is  exclusively  the  infer- 
ence in  the  Fourth  Figure;  its  two  last  rales 
™"  ***•  "'*"'•  •'      are  in  fact  nothing  but  an  enunciation  of  these 
Fourth  Figon.  ^^^  conditions  of  a  cross  inference  from  the  one 

quantity  to  the  other ;  and  the  first  rule  will  be 
hereafter  shown  to  be  only  an  error,  the  result  of  not  observing  that 
certain  moods  are  only  founded  on  the  accident  of  a  transposed 
order  of  the  premises,  and,  therefore,  constitute  no  subject  for  a  logi- 
cal legislation. 
To  prove  this  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  inference  in  the 
Prored  and  lUiutn^  fourth  figure,  it  is  Only  necessary  to  look  at  its 
ted.  abstract  formula.    In  extension  this  is  — 

P  it  M; 

M  »  8; 

8  it  P. 

Here  in  the  premises  P  is  contained  under  M,  and  M  is  contained 
under  S ;  that  is,  in  the  premises  S  is  the  greatest  whole  and  P  the 
smallest  part.  So  far,  this  syllogism  in  extension  is  properly  a  syl- 
logism in  comprehension,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  is 
the  greatest  whole,  and  its  predicate  the  smallest  part.  From  such 
premises  we,  therefore,  expect,  that  the  conclusion  carrying  out  what 
was  established  in  the  antecedent,  should  afiirm  P  as  the  part  of  S. 
In  this,  however,  our  expectation  is  disappointed ;  for  the  reasoning 
suddenly  turns  round  in  the  conclusion,  and  affirms  S  as  a  part  of  P. 
And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  evolution  in  the  conclusion  com- 
petent, seeing  that  it  was  not  prepared,  and  no  warrant  given  for  it 
in  the  premises.  To  this  the  answer  is  prompt  and  easy.  The  con- 
clusion in  this  figure  is  solely  legitimated  by  the  circumstance,  that 
from  an  identity  between  the  two  terms  in  one  quantity,  we  may 
always  infer  some  identity  between  them  in  the  other,  and  from  a 
non-identity  between  them  in  one  quantity,  we  can  always  infer  a 
non-identity  in  the  other.  And  that  in  this  figure  there  is  always 
a  transition  in  the  conclusion  from  the  one  quantity,  is  evident ;  for 
that  notion  which  in  the  premises  was  the  greatest  whole,  becomes 
in  the  conclusion  the  smallest  part ;  and  that  notion  which  in  the 
premises  was  the  smallest  part,  becomes  in  the  conclusion  the  great- 
est whole.  Now,  how  is  this  manoeuvre  possible  ?  —  how  are  we 
entitled  to  say  that  because  A  contains  all  B,  therefore  B  contains 
some  A  ?  Only,  it  is  clear,  because  there  is  here  a  change  from  the 
containing  of  the  one  quantity  to  the  containing  of  the  other ;  and 
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because,  each  quantity  necessarily  implying  the  indefinite  existence 
of  the  other,  we  are  consequently  permitted  to  render  this  necessary 
implication  the  ground  of  a  logical  inference. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  such  a  cross  and 
hybrid   and   indirect   reasoning  from  the   one 

TWs  hybrid  infe^      quantity  to  the  other,  in  the  fourth  figure,  is 

CHOC  IB*  la     UOOAtlUiftla 

wholly  of  a  different  character  and  account  from 
the  reasoning  in  the  other  three  figures,  in  which  all  inference, 
whether  upwards  or  downwards,  is  equable  and  homogeneous 
within  the  same  quantity.  The  latter  in  short  is  natural  and  easy; 
the  former,  unnatural  and  perverse. 
In  the  second  place,  the  kind  of  reasoning  competent  in  the  fourth 
figure  is  wholly  useless.    The  chan^  from  the 

2.  Uaeleas.  . 

one  quantity  to  the  other  in  the  course  of  a  syl- 
logism is  warranted  by  no  necessity,  by  no  expediency.  The  reason- 
ing in  each  quantity  is  absolute  and  complete  within  itself^  and  all 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  the  one  process  can  equally  well  be  ac- 
complished in  the  other.  The  jumping,  therefore,  from  extension  to 
comprehension,  or  from  comprehension  to  extension,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fourth  figure,  is  a  feat  about  as  reasonable  and  useful  in 
Logic,  as  the  jumping  from  one  horse  to  another  would  be  reason- 
able and  useful  in  the  race-course.  Both  are  achievements  possible ; 
bat,  because  possible,  neither  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  exercise  of 
Bkill. 

We  may,  therefore,  on  the  ground  that  the  fourth  figure  involves 
a  useless  transition  from  one  quantity  to  another,  reject  it  as  a  logi- 
cal figure,  and  degrade  it  to  a  mere  logical  caprice. 

Bat,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  a  better  ground ;  the  inference, 
thoui^h  valid  in  itsel€   is  logically,  is  scientifi- 

8.  Ix^caUy  invalid.  .,  ^ .         vj        t:»        .i!      •    r  •  i     i      •*• 

cally,  invalid.  For  the  inference  is  only  legiti- 
mated by  the  occult  conversion  of  the  one  quantity  into  the  other, 
vhich  takes  place  in  the  mental  process.  There  is  thus  a  step  taken 
in  the  reasoning  which  is  not  oveitly  expressed.  Were  the  whole 
process  stated  in  language,  as  stated  it  logically  ought  to  be,  instead 
of  a  simple  syllogism  with  one  direct  conclusion,  we  should  have  a 
complex  reasoning  with  two  conclusions ;  one  conclusion  direct  and 
immediate  (the  inference,  to  wit,  of  conversion),  and  from  that  im- 
mediate conclusion  another  mediate  and  indirect,  but  which,  as  it 
stands,  appears  as  the  one  sole  and  exclusive  conclusion  from  the 
premises.  This  ground,  on  which  I  think  the  fourth  figure  ought  to 
be  specially  abolished,  is  stated  with  the  requisite  details  in  the  Logi- 
cal Appendix  contained  in  the  second  edition  of  my  Discussions  an 
Philosophy} 

39  1  p.  668.  —  Ed. 
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STOIOHEIOLOaY. 

SECTION  II.— OF   THE   PKODUCTS  OF  THOUGHT. 
IIL  — DOCTRINE  OF  REASONINGS. 

SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO  EXTERNAL 

F0R3L 

C.   REGULAR  AND  IRREGULAR. 

FIGURE  —  REDUCTION. 

In  mj  last  Lectare,  after  terminating  the  view  of  the  nineteen 
Moods  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,  accord- 
pi  a  on.  .^^  ^  ^^^  doctrine  of  logicians,  I  entered  on  the 
consideration,  —  how  far  their  doctrine  concerning  the  number  and 
legitimacy  of  these  various  figures  and  moods  was  correct.  In  the 
conduct  of  this  discussion,  I  proposed,  first,  to  treat  of  the  Figures, 
and,  secondly,  to  treat  of  the  Moods.  Commencing,  then,  with  the 
Figures,  it  is  manifest  that  no  exception  can  possibly  be  taken  to 
the  first,  which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  figure  at  all,  but  the  one  reg- 
ular,—-the  one  natural  form  of  ratiocination.  The  other  three  fig- 
ures divide  themselves  into  two  classes.  The  one  of  these  classes 
comprehends  the  fourth ;  the  other,  the  second  and  third  figures. 
The  fourth  figure  stands,  on  the  common  doctrine  of  the  logicians, 
in  a  more  unfiivorable  situation  than  the  second  and  third.  It  was 
not  recognized  by  Aristotle ;  it  obtained  admission  into  the  sdence 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  it  has  never  in  fact  been  univer- 
sally recognized ;  and  its  progress  is  manifestly  more  perverse,  cir- 
cuitous, and  unnatural,  than  that  of  any  other. 

In  regard  to  this  fourth  figure,  I  stated  that  the  controversy  among 
logicians  touching  its  legitimacy  had  been  without  result ;  its  op- 
ponents failing  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected ;  its  defenders 
failing  to  show  that  it  was  deserving  of  recognition.  I  then  stated 
that  the  logicians,  in  their  one-sided  view  of  the  reasoning  process, 
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bad  let  slip  the  one  great  principle  on  which  the  legitimacy  of  this 
figure  was  to  be  determined.  I  then  explained  to  you  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  fourth  figure  consists  in  this,  —  that  the  premises  are 
apparently  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  in  one  kind  of  quantity,  whUe 
its  concluston  is  the  converted  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  in  the  other. 
It  is  thus  in  every  point  of  view  contorted  and  preposterous.  Its 
premises  are  transposed,  and  the  conclusion  follows  from  these,  not 
directly,  but  through  the  medium  of  a  conversion.  I  showed  how, 
and  how  far,  this  kind  of  reasoning  was  competent,  and  that  though 
the  inference  in  the  fourth  figure  is  valid,  it  is  inconvenient  and  use- 
less, and  therefore,  that  the  form  itself  though  undoubtedly  legiti- 
mate, is  still  only  a  legitimate  monster.  Herewith  the  Lecture  ter- 
minated. 

Now,  looking  superficially  at  the  matter,  it  might  seem,  from  what 
has  now  been  said,  that  the  fourth  ought  to  be 

General  character  of      ^t  oncc  expuuffcd  from  the  serics  of  logical  fig- 

the  Second,  Third,  and  t>   1  i  •      *•  -ii      v 

Pottrth  Fignrea  ^^^     ■""*  *  closer  exammation  will  show  us 

that  this  decision  would  be  rash.  In  point  of 
feet,  all  figure  properly  so  called,  that  is,  every  figure,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first,  must  be  rejected  equally  with  the  fourth,  and  on 
the  following  ground,  —  that  they  do  not,  in  virtue  of  their  own 
expressed  premises,  accomplish  their  own  inference,  but  that  this  is 
done  by  the  mental  interpolation  of  certain  complementary  steps, 
without  which  no  conclusion  in  these  figures  could  be  drawn.  They 
are  thus  in  feet  reasonings  apparently  simple,  but  in  reality  complex ; 
and  when  the  whole  mental  process  is  expressed,  they  are  found  to 
be  all  only  syllogisms  in  the  first  figure,  with  certain  corollaries  of 
the  different  propositions  intermingled.*  This  doctrine  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  logicians,  in  so  far  as  they,  after  Aristotle,  have 
allowed  that  the  last  three  figures  are  only  valid  as  reducible  to  the 
first;  and,  to  accomplish  this  reduction,  they  have  supplied  us  with 
a  multitude  of  empirical  rules,  and  lavished  a  world  of  ingenuity  in 
rendering  the  working  of  these  complex  rules  more  easy.  From 
Whately  and  the  common  books  on  Logic,  you 
Lathi  and  Greek  are  of  coursc  acquainted  with  the  import  of  the 
anemoiiics,~ttaeiraii-  consonants  in  the  cabalistical  verses,  Barbara^ 
CelarerU,  etc. ; '  and  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
taking  these  verses  on  their  own  ground,  there  are  few  human 
inventions  which  display  a  higher  ingenuity.    Their  history  is  ap- 


1  This  doetrine  of  Figure,  which  is  dereU  Werke^  i.  p.  65,  ed.  Boflenkranx  and  Schubert 

oiied  hi  pangraph  bcxT.,  is  mainly  taken  —  £i>. 
from  Kant.    See  his  Eaeay,  Dm  Foisehs  Spitz- 

Mdigheit  der  vur  SjfOogutudUn  Figwrn,  1782.  S  See  Disemshns,  p.  SOS. — Sd. 
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parently  altogether  nnknown  to  logicians-  They  were,  in  bo  &r  as 
they  relate  to  the  three  first  or  Amtotelio  figures,  the  invention  of 
Petrus  HispanuB,  who  died  in  1277,  Pope  John  XXIL  (or  as  he  is 
reckoned  by  some  the  XXI.,  and  by  others  the  XX.).  He  was  a 
native  of  Lisbon.  It  is  carions  that  the  corresponding  Greek  mne- 
monics were,  so  &r  as  I  can  discover,  the  invention  of  his  contem- 
porary Nicephorus  Blemmidas,  who  was  designated  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.^  Between  them,  these  two  logicians  thus  divided 
the  two  highest  places  in  the  Christian  hierarchy ;  but  as  the  one 
had  hardly  begun  to  reign  when  he  was  killed  by  the  downfall  of 
his  palace,^  so  the  other  never  entered  on  his  office  by  accepting  his 
nomination  at  all.  The  several  works  of  the  Pope  and  the  Patri- 
arch were  for  many  centuries  the  great  text-books  of  Logic,  —  the 
one  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek,  the  other  in  the  schools  of  the 
Latin  church. 

The  Greek  symbols  are  far  less  ingenious  than  the  Latin,  as  they 

only  m.ark  the  consecution,  quantity,  and  quality 

The  Greek  symbols      of  the  different  propositions  of  the  various  moods 

^in.^°***"*    "*    *      of  the  three  generally  admitted  figures,  without 

showing  to  what  mood  of  the  first  the  moods  of 
the  other  two  figures  are  to  be  reduced,  far  less  by  what  particular 
process  this  is  to  be  done.  All  this  is  accomplished  by  the  symbols 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  As  to  the  relative  originality,  or  the  priority 
in  point  of  date,  of  these  several  inventions,  I  am  unable  to  spenk 
with  certainty.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Blemmidas  was 
the  first,  both  because  his  verses  are  the  simpler  and  ruder,  and  be- 
cause it  is  not  known  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  Western  logicians ;  whereas  I  find  that  the  SummukB  of  His- 
panus  are  in  a  great  measure  taken,  not  indeed  from  the  treatise  of 
Blemmidas  upon  Dialectic^  but  from  the  Synopsts  of  the  Organon 
of  his  somewhat  earlier  contemporary  Michael  Psellus.' 

But  the  whole  of  the  rules  given  by  logicians  for  the  Reduction 

of  Syllogisms  are  unphilosophical,  for  they  ai-e 
The  Ru'w  of  logi.      merely  the  empirical  statements  of  the  opera- 

eiano  for  the  Reduction  .  «  •      •    i      •       j    ^    -t        i»   i  •      •    i      -^ 

of  s^llogi«m«  uuphii.  *»o"  ^^  »  principle  m  detail,  which  principle  it- 
oeophicai.  sclf  has  been  overlooked,  but  which,  when  once 

rationally  explicated,  supersedes  the  whole  com- 
plex apparatus  of  rules  for  its  mechanical  application. 

If  I  succeed,  therefore,  in  explaining  to  you  how  the  last  three 


1  Bnt  see  DixusrioiUy  p.  672.  ~  Ed.  the  work  which  goes  hj  the  name  of  FseTlns 

S  See  riatina  [Historia  <U   Vitis  Pontifiatm  being  in  all  probability  a  tranalatiOD  from  liis- 

Aomaitonim.p.  ISl,  ed.  1572.  —  Ed].  panus,  the  mnemonics,  with  one  exception, 

3  The  reverse  is  probably  the  truer  account,*  being  omitted.    See  Discus*ion»y  p.  12S.  —  Ed. 
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Figin-ea  are  only  the  mutilated  expressions  of  a  complex  mental 
process,  I  shall  not  only  subvert  their  existence 

The  last  three  Fig-  «  «  .  ^•^n-j.-i 

Brwoniytbemutiiated  ^.  ^^^^  ^^  reasoning  uot  Virtually  identical 

expresrions  of  a  com-  with  the  first  figure,  —  I  shall  not  only  relieve 

piex  mecta]  prooeas,  you  from  the  necessity  of  studying  the  tedious 

imdTirtuany  identical  ^^^  disgusting  rules  of  their  reduction,  but  in 

with  ui6  first* 

fact  vindicate  the  great  principles  of  reasoning 
from  apparent  anomaly.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  three  last  fig- 
ures are  admitted  as  genuine  and  original  forms  of  reasoning,  the 
principle  that  all  reasoning  is  the  recognition  of  the  relation  of  a 
least  part  to  a  greatest  whole,  through  a  lesser  whole  or  greater 
part,  is  invalidated.  For,  in  the  three  latter  figures,  the  middle 
term  does  not  really  hold  the  relation  of  an  intermediate  whole  or 
part  to  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  conclusion ;  for  either,  in 
the  second  figure,  it  contains  them  both,  or,  in  the  third,  is  contained 
by  them  both,  or,  in  the  fourth,  at  once  contains  the  greatest  whole 
(that  Is,  the  predicate  in  extensive,  the  subject  in  comprehensive, 
qnantity),  and  is  contained  by  the  smallest  part  (that  is,  the  subject 
in  extensive,  the  predicate  in  comprehensive,  quantity).  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  if  these  three  figures  are  admitted  as  independent  and 
legitimate  forms,  the  second  general  rule  I  gave  you  for  categorical 
syllogisms  is  invalidated  in  both  its  clauses.  For  it  will  not  hold 
true,  that  every  categorical  syllogism  must  have  an  universal  sump- 
tion and  an  affirmative  subsumption.  The  law  of  the  univei*sal 
quantity  of  the  sumption  is  violated  in  the  third  figure,  by  Disamis 
and  Bocardo,  in  the  fourth,  by  Dimaris;  the  law  of  the  affirmative 
quality  of  the  subsumption  is  violated,  in  the  second  figure,  by  Ca- 
mestres  and  Baroco;  and,  in  the  fourth,  by  Camenes.  I,  therefore, 
proceed  to  reconcile  all  these  anomalies  by  the  extinction  of  the 
last  three  figures,  as  more  than  accidental  modifications  of  the  first, 
and  commence  with  the  following  paragraph. 

T  LXXV.    The  three  last  (that  is,  Second,  Third,  Fourth) 
Figures  are  merely  hybrid  or  mixed  reason- 

B.^d.  "^  I^  ^"g^  ^°  ^^^^^  t^®  s^^PS  ^^  *^®  process  are 
vaxurtu  Fiffurea  only  ouly  partially  cxprcsscd.  The  unexpressed 
rr-'l^r""  «t«P«  "e,  in  general,  conversive  inferences, 
which  we  are  entitled  to  make,  1®,  From  the 
absolute  negation  of  a  first  notion  as  predicated  of  a  second,  to 
the  absolute  negation  of  the  second  notion  as  predicated  of  the 
first  —  if  no  A  is  B;  then  no  B  is  A;  2®,  From  the  total  or 
partial  affirmation  of  a  lesser  class  or  notion  of  a  greater,  to  the 
partial  affirmation  of  that  greater  notion  of  that  lesser,  —  if  all 
(or  some)  AisB;  then  some  B  is  A. 
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Taking  the  figures  and  moods  in  their  common  order;  in  the 
„    ,     ^  „      ^      Second  Figure  the  first  mood  is   Cesare,  of 

Moods  of    Second  ,.,,?,. 

Figure.  L  ccmr.  which  the  formula  is : 

AoPmM; 
ButaUSareyL; 
Therefore,  no  S  if  P. 

Here  the  ostensible  or  expressed  sumption,  No  P  t^  M,  is  mentally 
converted  into  the  real  sumption  by  the  inference,  —  Then  no  M  is 
P.    The  other  propositions  follow  regularly,  —  viz. : 

But  aU  San  Ml 
Therefore,  no  S  »  P. 

In  reality  Ceiannt      The  real  syllogism,  fuUy  expressed,  is  thus: 

Real  Sumption,  .  .  .  .  2Vb  M  ts  P; 

Subsnmption, But  all  S  are  M; 

Conclusion, ^iV>,  no  S  u  P. 

To  save  time,  I  shall  henceforward  state  the  complementary  prop- 
ositions which  constitute  the  real  and  proximate  parts  of  the  syl- 
logism, by  the  name  of  realy  proximate,  or  interpolated  sumption, 
subsumption,  or  conclusion  ;  and  those  who  take  notes  may  simply 
mark  these,  by  placing  them  within  brackets.  To  avoid  confusing 
the  conversive  inference  with  the  ostensible  conclusion  of  the  syl- 
logism, I  shall  mark  the  former  by  the  illative  conjunction  then; 
the  latter  by  the  illative  conjunction  there/ore,  I  shall  take  the 
concrete  examples  which  I  chanced  to  give  in  illustration  of  the 
various  moods.    In  Cesare  the  concrete  example  was : 

Ostensible  Sumption, Nothing  that  is  tnaUrial  hag  free  wiH; 

Real,  Interpolated,  Sumption,    .    «     .    .  (  Then  nothing  (hat  hat  free  will  iemateridl;) 

Subsumption, But  all  npiriu  have  free  wiU; 

Conclusion Therefore,  no  ^rit  it  material. 

Throwing  out  of  account  the  ostensible  sumption,  and  considering 
the  syllogism,  in  its  real  nature,  as  actually  evolved  out  of  the  sump- 
tion mentally  understood ;  we  have  thus,  instead  of  a  syllogism  in 
Cc's.ire  of  the  second  figure,  a  syllogism  in  Celarent  of  the  first. 
The  seeming  irregularity  is  thus  reduced  to  real  order. 

The  second  mood  of  the  second  figure,  viz.  Camestres,^  is  rather 

1  [That  Cemre  and  Camefitres  are  the  oame     S^Oogf.,  p.  Ill,  and  aothorities  cited  abore,  p. 
ffyllo^ism  with  accidental  order  of  premiftes,     296,  note.] 
see  Zabarella,  Opera  Logiea^  De  Quarta  Fi^ura 
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more  irregular,  and,  therefore,  the  process  of  redressing  it,  though 
equally  easy,  is  somewhat  more  complex.    The 
*•  ^"-•*~  formula  is: 

BtUnoSitii; 
Ther^ore,  no  S  u  P. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  the  premises  are  transposed,  for  you  re- 
meml>er  by  the  second  general  law  of  sylloirisms, 
the  sumption  must  in  extension  be  universal,  and 
the  sabsumption  affirmative.  By  a  preliminary  operation,  their  ap- 
parent consecution  must,  therefore,  be  accommodated  to  their  real. 
The  premises  being  restored  to  order,  there  is  yet  a  further  intricacy 
to  nnravel.  The  sumption  and  the  conclusion  are  neither  of  them 
proximate ;  for  we  depart  from  a  conversive  sumption,  and  primarily 
obtsun  a  conclusion  which  only  gives  us  the  ostensible  conclusion,  in 
the  second  instance,  through  an  inference.    Thus : 

Ostensible  Sumption, iVoStiM; 

Proximate  or  Real  Samption,  .    .    .  (  Then  no  M  u  S;) 

Subsamption, AU  Tart  Id; 

Proximate  or  Beal  Conclusion,     .    .  ( Therefore,  no  P  ii  8 ;) 

Ostensible  Conclusion, Therefore,  no  S  ii  F, 


The  concrete  example  given  was : 


AU  cohrs  are  MUe  ; 
Bvi  no  tound  is  visible  ; 
Therefore,  no  sound  is  a  color. 

Reversing  the  premises,  we  have  : 

Apparent  Sumption No  sound  is  visiNe ; 

Proximate  or  Real  Sumption,  .  (  Then  nothing  visible  is  a  sound;) 

Subsumption, AU  colors  are  visible ; 

Proximate  or  Real  Conclusion,  ( Therefore,  no  color  is  a  sound;) 

which  gives,  as  a  conyersive 

inference,  the 

Expressed  Conclusion, .    .    .    .  Then  no  sound  is  a  color. 

Thns  it  is  evident  that  Camestres,  in  the  second  figure,  is  only  a 
modification  of  Celarent  in  the  first.^ 


1  CC  Kmg,  Logik,  f  100,  p.  868.    Ifark  Dnn-     [Derodon,   Logica  Restit.,  Pars.  It.  p.  648. 
esD,  Jutiii.  Logiem,  L.  ir.  o.  4,  p.  229.  —  £d.     Reusoh,  SjfsUma  Logieum,  i  488,  p.  818.] 
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The  third  mood  of  the  Second  Figure,  Festino,  presents  no  diffi- 

8    FesUno.  culty.     We  have  only  to  interpolate  the  real 

sumption,  to  which  the  subsumption  and  conclu- 

In  reality  Ferio.  .  i  #•  mi 

sion  proximately  refer.    Thus : 

Expressed  Saroption,     .    .    .  AbPuM; 

Real  or  Proximate  Sumption,  ( Then  no  M  if  P) ; 

Sabsumptfon, But  tome  S  are '61; 

Conclusion, There/ore,  mme  S  are  not  P. 

Our  concrete  example  was : 

Expressed  Sumption,    .    .    .    Ab  vice  it  laudahU ; 

Some  acHont  are  laudable  f 
There/ore,  tome  actiont  are  not  vicet. 

Here  we  have  only  to  interpolate,  as  the  real  sumption  : 

Nothing  lamdabU  it  a  vice. 

Festino,  in  the  second  figure,  is  thus  only  Ferio  in  the  first,  with  its 
sumption  converted. 
The  fourth  mood,  Baroco,  is  more  troublesome.     In   fact,  this 

mood   and  Bocardo,  in  the  third  figure,  have 

been  at  once  the  cruces  and  the  opprobria  of 
logicians.    They  have,  indeed,  succeeded  in  reducing  these  to  the 

first  figure  by  what  is  called  the  reductio  ad 
sibiie  **    °  *    "^^       impossibile,  that  is,  by  circuitously  showing  that 

if  you  deny  the  conclusion  in  these  syllogisms, 
the  contradictory  inference  is  absurd  ;  but  as  of  two  contradictories 
one  or  other  must  be  true,  it,  therefore,  remains  that  the  original 
conclusion  shall  be  admitted.  This  process  is  awkward  and  perplex- 
ing ;  it  likewise  only  constrains  assent,  but  does  not  afford  knowl- 
edge ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  here  a  syllogism  with  a  neg- 
ative subsumption,  which,  if  legitimate,  invalidates  the  universality 
of  our  second  general  rule.  Now,  on  the  principle  I  have  proposed 
to  you,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  reduction  of  this  or  of 
any  other  mood.  Here,  however,  we  do  not,  as  in  the  other  moods 
of  the  second  figure,  find  that  the  syllogism  proximately  departs 
„    ..   ..  fr<^"^  an  unexpressed  sumption,  but  that  the  prox- 

In  reality  Daril.  .        ^  ,        ^      .  ,      ,  .  , 

imate  subsumption  and  the  proximate  conclu- 
sion have  been  replaced  by  two  derivative  propositions.  The 
formula  of  Baroco  is : 
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JUTareyii 
BvJt  KVM  S  art  not  M; 
Therrfort^  nmt  S  are  not  P. 

Bat  the  following  is  the  full  mental  process  : 

Samption, ARV  artVL\ 

Beal  Sabsumption, {Some  not-'H  are  ^\) 

which  gives  the  f  Tken^  tome  S  art  no^-M; 

Expressed  Subsamption, i  Or,  tome  S  art  nofii; 

Beal  Conclusion, { Therefoi-e,  tome  nol-T  are  Q; 

which  gives  the  (  Then,  tome  S  are  no<-P; 


{  Thei 
(Or,i 


Expressed  Conclusion, (Or,  tome  S  art  not  P. 

Or,  to  take  our  concrete  example  : 


• 


All  birdt  art  Ofriparout ; 

But  tome  ammait  art  not  ovqKtroui ! 

There/ore^  tome  ammalt  are  not  birdt. 

Of  this  the  explicated  process  will  stand  as  follows : 

Samption, AU  birdt  art  omparout ; 

Beal  snbsuznption, {Some  Ihingt  not  omparout  art  animah ;) 

which  gives  the  C  Then^  tome  animalt  are  not-oviparout ; 


<  Thet 
1or,( 


Expressed  Sabsnmption, (  Or,  are  not  ociparout ; 

Real  or  Proximate  Conclnsion,    .    .    .       S  ^Therefore,  t^mt  Ihingt  not  birdt  art  am- 
which  gives  the  ^  "^'> 

Expressed  Conclnsion, {  "^tn,  tom^  animaU  are  not4nrdt ; 

\  Or,  art  not  birdt. 

Now,  in  this  analysis  of  the  process  in  Baroco,  we  not  only  re- 
solve the  whole  problem  in  a  direct  and  natural  and  instructive 
way;  but  we  get  rid  of  the  exception  which  Baroco  apparently 
affords  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  subsumption  of  a  categorical 
must  be  affirmative.  Here  you  see  how  the  real  subsumption  is 
affirmative,  and  how,  from  having  a  negative  determination  in  its 
subject,  it  by  conversion  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  negative  prop- 
osition, the  affirmative  proposition  —  some  things  not-birds  are  ani- 
mals^ being  legitimately  converted,  first  into  —  some  animals  are 
noUlnrds^  and  this  again  being  legitimately  converted  into  —  some 
animals  are  not  birds.  You  recollect  that,  in  the  doctrine  of  Prop- 
ositions,' I  showed  you  how  every  affirmative  proposition  could  be 
adequately  expressed  in  a  negative,  and  every  negative  in  an  affir- 
mative form ;  and  the  utility  of  that  observation  you  now  see,  as  it 

1  See  above,  p.  178.  —Ed. 
40 
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enables  us  simply  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  reduction  of  Baroco, 
and,  as  we  shall  also  see,  of  Bocardo.  Baroco  is  thus  directly  re- 
duced to  Darii  of  the  first  figure,  and  not,  as  by  the  indirect  process 
of  logicians  in  general,  to  Barbara.^  On  this  doctrine  the  name 
Baroco  is  also  improper,  and  another,  expressive  of  its  genuine 
affinity,  should  be  imposed. 
We  proceed  now  to  the  Third  Figure.  Ton  will  observe  that, 
«.._^  ^  ^  ^"  the  Second  Figure,  with  the  exception  of 

Third  Fignre.  __  .  •  *•  •  . 

Baroco,  it  was  the  sumption  of  the  two  premises 
which  was  affected  by  the  conversion,  so  in  the  third  it  is  the  sub- 
sumption.  For  in  Camestres  of  the  second,  and  in  Disamis  and 
Bocardo  of  the  third,  figure,  the  premises  are  transposed.  This 
understood  subsumption  is  a  conversive  inference  from  the  expressed 
one,  and  it  is  the  proximate  antecedent  from  which  the  real  con- 
clusion is  immediately  inferred. 

In  the  first  mood  of  this  figure,  Darapti,  the  subsumption  is  a 
1.  Darmpd.  Universal  afiirmative ;  its  conversion  is,  therefore. 

In  reauty  DuiL        into  a  particular  affirmative.    Its  formula  is  — 

Samption, AWMiareT; 

Expressed  Sabsamptioii,   .     .    .  Bui  oA  M  are  S; 

which  gives  the 

Beally  Proximate  Subsamption, .  ( Then  tome  S  are  M ; ) 

from  which  directly  flows 

The  Conclusion, T^ere/ore,  some  S  are  P. 

1  There  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  text  imo  a  scholastiois  perBpectam  ftiiSse :  eed  des- 
here.    The  syllogism,  as  floally  redaoed.  Is  peotam;  quia  In  prima  flgnra  propositio  ml> 
not  in  Darii,  nor  in  any  legitimate  mood;  nor  afflrmans  attribntl  inanitJ,  qaam  primo 
and  its  natural  reduction,  aoeording  to  the  intuitu  videatur  esse  negsns,  fomue  eviden* 
method  adopted  by  the  Author,  is  not  to  Da^  tiam  obecurat:  atqui  sylloglnmorum  reduetio 
rii,  but  to  Ferio,  by  means  of  an  unexpresied  comparata  est  n<m  ad  forma  bonitatem  ob- 
snmption.    Thus>-  scurandam,  sed  illnstrandam."    Jnttitutionet 
jnTanUt  LogiuB^  L.  It.  c.  8,  M.  P-  280.    Salmnrii,  1611 
jjunmtnoi'ManTi  ^®  Syllogism  of  the  text  may  also  be  ex- 
Some  8  an  no<-Mi  hibited  mure  clrcuitously,  as  Darii,  by  retain- 
Th»r^fifn,aomt9anmfP,  ing  the  afllrmative  quality  in  the  conreited 
This  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  following  P«>P«^tion.    Thus;- 
logioians,  referred  to  by  the  Author  in  his  .W  noi-M  ore  mf-Pt 
Common-PIaoe   Book,  viz. :  —  Noldias,  who  Some  Son npc  Mi 
calls  Baroco,  Facrono,  Logiea  Rteognita^  cap.  Tkertfitn,  tame  8  <v«  aoC^P. 
xiL  f  12,  p.  800,  1666;  Beusch  (who  follows  This  Is  the  method  of  reduction  employed 
Noldlufl),  Systema  Logieum,  (  683.  p.  6X1,  2d  by  Derodon,  who.  In  the  same  wpy,  would 
ed.,  1741 :  Wolf,  Pfctf.  Ratumalis,  f  884;  Bach-  reduce  Camestres  to  Barbara,  Lngiea  Restittoa, 
mann,  Logik,  §  188,  Anm.,  i.  p.  224.    Before  P.  lv.  tract,  i.  o  2,  art  6,  p.  648.     The  error 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  writers,  Msrk  here  noticed  seems  to  have  originated  In  a 
Duncan  gives  the  reduction  of  Camestres  to  momentary  conftasion  of  the  reduction  of 
Celarent,  and  of  Baroco  to  Ferio,  by  coun-  Baroco  with  that  of  Bocardo;  which,  how- 
terposition.    He  adds,  with  special  reference  ever,  could  not  be  rectified  without  greater 
to  the  reduction  of  Baroco  to  Ferio  by  this  alterations  In  the  text  than  the  Editore  con- 
method,  —  "  Banc  reductlonis  speciem  exist-  sider  themselves  Justified  in  making.  —  Ed. 
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Our  concrete  example  was  — 

Samption, JU  ffUtUng  it  metaOk  f 

Expressed  Sabsamption, Bui  all  gUding  Jiinet  f 

which  fdves,  as  a  conversion,  the 

Beal  Sabsamption, Then,  Mme  things  thai  tfune  are  gikRng ; 

and  from  this  last  immediately  pro- 
ceeds the 

Conclnsion, Therefore,  mmethingt  that  shine  are  metaUic 

Thas  Darapti,  in  the  third  figure,  is  nothing  but  a  one-sided 
derivative  of  Darii  in  the  first.^ 

The  second  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Fe- 
****  "'  lapton.    Its  formula — 

Sumption, NoMitT; 

Expressed  Samption AUM.areS; 

The  Real  Sabsamption,  .    .    .  ( T^eii,  tome  S  ore  M ; ) 

fh>m  which 

The  Conclaslon, Uiertfore,  mme  S  are  not  P. 

Our  example  was  — 

Samption, Nothing  material  i$  a  free  agent; 

Expressed  Sabsnmption, But  everything  nutterial  is  extended; 

Of  which  U.e  Sol  Subsnmptlon  I,  the  K  ^^  .,„^     ^^^  j,  ^^^j  .^ 
converse, ) 

(  Therefore,  something  extended  is  not  a  free 

From  which  the  Conclusion, i 

I        agent, 

Felapton,  in  the  third  Figure,  is  thus  only  a  modification  of  Ferio 
in  the  first. 

The  third  mood  in  this  figure  is  Disamis.    Its 
formula  — 

Some  M  are  P; 
ButaUUareS; 
Therefore,  some  S  are  P. 

Here  the  premises  are  transposed.    Their  or- 
der being  rectified : 


S-Oinnilt. 


In  realHy  DarU. 


Snmption, AUUareS; 

Expressed  Sabsximption, ^iK  some  M  are  P; 

1  [Benseh,  Systema  Logiemn,  §  688,  p.  ei4.] 
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Which,  by  converflivc  inference,  gives  the  ) 

T*      *      .    o  w          .1  r  ( ^e«»  «>"»«  P  are  M;) 

Proximate  Subsuoiption, J  ^        '  *' 

From  which  proceeds  the  Beal  Conclaslon,     ( There/ore,  gome  P  are  S;) 

Which,  by  conversion,  gives  the  Expressed  ^ 

Concinsion, |  77ie»,  some  S  are  P. 

Our  example  was  (the  reversal  of  the  premises  being  rectified) : 


Snmption, AU  acU  of  homicide  are  cruel ; 

Expressed  Sabsamption, But  tome  acts  of  homiiide  are  ktudabU ; 

Which  gives,  as  a  conversive  inference,  >  ( Then,  tome  laudable  actt  are  actt  of  komi- 

the  Proximate  Snbsamption,    .    .    .  >         cide ;) 

From  this  Proximate  Conclusion,    .    .    .     ( Therefore ,  tome  laudable  acts  are  crvtl;) 

Which  again  gives,  as  its  converse,  the  >  ^      ^  ,  ,     ,  , , 

^  ^ — ^ — ,  tome  cruel  actt  art  laudable. 


Expressed  Concinsion, . 


'  V  Therefore^  t 


Thus  Disamis  in  the  third  is  only  Darii  in  the  iSrst  figure. 

The  fourth  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Datisi,  which  is  only 

Disamis,  the  premises  not  being  revereed,  and 
inreaiit  Darii  ^^®  Conclusion  not  a  conversive  inference.    It 

requires,  therefore,  only  to  interpolate  the  prox- 
imate subsumption.     Thus : 

Sumption, ^ff  M  are  P; 

Expressed  Subsumption, But  tome  M  ore  8 ; 

Giving  by  conversion ( Then,  tome  S  are  M;) 

From  wliich  last  the  Concinsion,     .    .    .  There/ore,  tome  S  are  P. 


Sumption, AU  actt  of  homicide  are  crue*, 

Expressed  Subsumption, But  tome  actt  of  homicide  are  laudabk; 

Which  gives,  by  conversion,  the  Proxi-  >  ( Then,  tome  laudable  actt  are  actt  of  horn- 

mate  Subsumption, )         dde ;) 

From  which  the  Conclusion, Therefore,  tome  laudable  actt  are  cruel. 


Thus,  Datisi  likewise  is  only  a  distorted  Darii. 

The  fifth  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  the  famous  mood  Bocardo, 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  with  Baroco,  but 
far  more  than  Baroco,  was  the  opprobrium  of 
the  scholastic  system  of  reduction.  So  intricate,  in  fact,  was  this 
mood  considered,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  trap,  into  which  if 
you  once  got,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  an  exit.  Bocardo  was, 
during  the  middle  ages,  the  name  given  in  Oxford  to  the  Academi- 
cal Jail  or  Career  —  a  name  which  still  remains  as  a  relique  of  the 
ancient  logical  glory  of  that  venerable  seminary.    Rejecting,  then, 
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the  perplexed  and  unsatisfactory  reduction  by  the  logicians  of  Bo- 
cardo  to  Barbara  by  an  apagogical  exposition,  I  commence  by  stat- 
ing, that  Bocardo  is  only  Disamis  under  the  form  of  a  negative 
affirmative ;  its  premises,  therefore,  are  transposed.  Removing  the 
transposition,  its  formula  is  — 

Att'HareQ; 

But  nme  M  €tre  not  P; 

Therefore,  wome  B  are  not  V; 

which  is  thus  explicated,  like  Baroco  — 

Sumption, ^  M  are  S; 

Expressed  Sabsumption, Some  M  are  not  P; 

Which  gives,  by  conversive  inference,      .     ( TAen,  tome  not-V  are  M;) 

From  this  Real  Subsumption  proceeds  the  >    ^,      ^  _ 

>(  Thert^ore,  tome  noi-T  are  S ;) 
Proximate  Conclusion,      ...        .  > 

Which  again  give.,  by  conversion,  the>  nen.^eSar^n^-T; 

Expressed  Conclusion, } 

Whence  again^ Some  S  are  not  P; 

Oar  concrete  example  was  —  the  order  of  the  premises  being 
redressed : 

Samption, AB  syUogismt  are  important ; 

Expressed  Sabsamption, Bui  tome  tylhgitmt  are  not  regular ; 


5(  Then,  tome  Ihingt  not  regular  are  tyUo- 


r  TTien,  tome  important  thingt  are  not-regular; 


From  which,  by  conversive  inference^ ... 

*.         gitmt;) 

And  from  this   Proximate  Sabsamption  )  Therefin-e,  tome  thingt  not  regular  are  im- 
proceeds  the  Proximate  Conclasion, .  j        portant ; 

From  whence,  by  conversion,  the  fix- 
pressed  Conclasion, . 

(  Whence^  tome  important  thingt  are  not  regu- 

Whence, S 

i.         lar, 

Bocardo  is  thus  only  a  perverted  and  perplexed  Darii.^ 

The  last  mood  of  the  Third  Figure  is  Ferison, 
inroaiit^erio  which  is  without  difficulty  —  it  only  being  re- 

quired to  interpolate  the  real  subsumption,  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  derived.    Its  formula  is  — 

Sumption, JVbMwP; 

Exprtissed  Sabsamption But  tome  M  are  S; 

1  [Sc«  Noldins,  Leg.  Ree.  c.  xii.  {  12,  p.  801.    Bocardo  is  called  Docamroo  by  Noldlas.    Cf. 
Boucb,  S^.  Log.y  i  688,  p.  611.] 
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Which  fflTes,  by  ooiiTenive  inferanoe,  the  ] 

Sabsomption, 

From  which  immediately  flows  the  GoD' 

elusion, , 


r  Then,  §onu  S  art  M; 

^  Therefore,  iome  S  are  mot  P. 


Snmptioiiy No  truth  ii  vUho¥i  rtmtt ; 

Expressed  Sobsumption, Bvi  tome  truikt  are  nunmderttood ; 

The  Conversive  Inference  Arom  which  is,     7%en  tome  thinge  mimaderwtood  are  irmAe; 
And  fh>m  this  Implied  Snbsumption  im-  >  Therefore,  tome  thinge  minrndentaod  art  not 
mediately  proceeds  the  Conclusion,    .  >        withomt  rtndL 

ft       Ferison  ^  is  thus  only  Fcrio,  fringed  with  an 
Fourth  Fignre.  -j      ^     i*  • 

accident  of  conversion. 

The  Foarth  Figure  is  distinguished  from  the  two  former  in  this 
— that  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  one  or  other,  but- only  one 
or  other,  of  the  premises  requires  the  interpolation  of  the  mental 
inference ;  whereas,  in  the  Fourth  Figure,  either  both  the  premises 
require  this,  or  neither,  but  only  the  conclusion.  The  three  first 
moods  (Bamalip,  Calemes,  Dimatis)  need  no  conversion  of  the  prem- 
ises; the  two  last,  Fesapo  and  Fresison,  require  the  conversion 
of  both. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  discussion  is  thus  accordingly  that,  in 
ri^d  truth,  there  is  no  figure  entitled  to  the  dig- 
The  Firat  Figure  the  nity  of  a  simple  and  independent  form  of  rea- 
^ndenT^form  **£  "*^*"  "^^^i^^g*  except  that  which  has  improperly  been 
goQjng.  termed  the  First ;  the  three  latter  figures  being 

only  imperfect  or  elliptical  expressions  of  a  com- 
plex process  of  inference,  which,  when  fully  enounced,  is  manifestly 
only  a  reasoning  in  the  first  figure.  There  is  thus  but  one  figure, 
or,  more  properly,  but  one  process  of  categorical  reasoning ;  for  the 
term  figure  is  abusively  applied  to  that  which  is  of  a  character  reg- 
ular, simple,  and  essential. 

Having,  therefore,  concluded  the  treatment  of  figure  in  respect 
of  Categorical   Syllogisms,  it  remains  to  con- 

Fignreof  Hjpothei-  sider  how  far  the  other  species  of  Simple  Syllo- 
H^rSj;:^-  gi«™«-the  hypothetical,  the  disjunctive,  and 
ive  Syllogisms.  ^^®  hypothetico-diajunctive  —  are  subject  to  this 

accident  of  form.  In  regard  to  the  Hypothetical 
Syllogism,  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  not  liable  to  the  affection  of 
figure.  It  is  true  indeed  that  we  may  construct  a  syllogism  of  three 
hypothetical  propositions,  which  shall  be  susceptible  of  all  the  fig- 

1  [Sootns  says  that  Ferison,  Bocardo,  and  Felapton,  are  useless,  as  conclading  indirectlx. 
QiMuttofMf,  In  Anal.  Ftior.,  L.  i.  q.  24.] 
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nres  incident  to  a  categorical  reasoning ;  bnt  this  is  itself  in  fact 
only  a  categorical  syllogism  hypothetically  expressed.    For  example : 

ffXis,ihenBi$f 
£uiifSi*,  then  A  it ; 
Therefore,  if  S  is,  then  B  it. 

This  syllogism  may  certainly  be  varied  through  all  the  Hgnres, 
but  it  is  not  an  hypothetical  syllogism,  in  the  proper  signification 
of  the  term,  bat  manifestly  only  a  categorical ;  and  those  logicians 
who  have  hence  concluded,  that  a  hypothetical  reasoning  was  ex- 
posed to  the  schematic  modifications  of  the  categorical,  have  only 
shown  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  discriminate  these  two  forms 
by  their  essential  differences. 

In  regard  to  the  Disjunctive  Syllogism  the  case  is  different ;  for 
as  the  disjunctive  judgment  is  in  one  point  of  view  only  a  categor- 
ical judgment,  whose  predicate  consists  of  logically  opposing  mem- 
bers, it  is  certainly  true  that  we  can  draw  a  disjunctive  syllogism 
in  all  the  four  figures. 

I  shall  use  the  letters  P,  M,  and  S ;  but  as  the  disjunction  requires 
at  least  one  additional  letter,  I  shall,  where  that  is  necessary^  take 
the  one  immediately  following. 

Figure  L 
"a  it  either  T  or  Q; 
StsM; 
Therefore,  S  it  either  P  or  Q. 

FiouRB  n. 
First  case— 

P  it  either  M  or  N; 
&  it  neither  H  nor  ii ; 
Therefore,  S  it  fiol  P. 

Second  case— 

P  it  neiffier  M  nor  N; 
8  it  either  M  or  N; 
Therefore,  S  it  not  P. 

FlOUBE  IIL 
Kit  either  "P  or  Q; 
MmS; 
Therefore,  tome  S  it  either  P  or  Q. 
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Figure  IV. 
Fintcase  — 

Fit  either  "il  or  N; 
JBoth^and^areS; 
Thertfort^  tome  S  u  P. 

Second  case — 

PifeitterMorN; 
Neither  M  nor  N  if  S; 
TTUre/ore,  Sit  not  TA 

\     Of  Composite  Syllogisms  —  I  need  say  nothing  concerning  the 
Epicheirema,  which,  it  is  manifest,  may  be  in 
J*^^  omporito      ^^^  figure  equally  as  another.    But  it  is  less  evi- 
dent that  the  Sorites  may  be  of  any  figure ;  and 
logicians  seem,  in  fact,  from  their  definitions,  to  have  only  contem- 
plated its  possibility  in  the  first  figure.     It  is,  however,  capable  of 
all  the  four  schematic  accidents  by  a  little  contortion ;  but  as  this 
at  best  constitutes  only  a  logical  curiosity,  it  is  needless  to  spend 
any  time  in  its  demonstration.' 

So  much  for  the  Form  of  reasoning,  both  Essential  and  Acci- 
dental, and  the  Divisions  of  Syllogisms  which  are  founded  thereon. 

1  See  Chr.  J.  Brtnin,  OrundrUt  tUr  Logik^  f     different   flffQKS,  aee  Herbart,  Leki*ueh  tm 
894,  p.  14&  Compare  Krag,  Logik^  p.  887  et  teq.     Einleitung  in  dU  PkiiotopkU^  f  70.    Drobiech, 
s  For  a  compUcated  theory  of  Sorites  in     N«u*  DartteOung  dtr  LogUe,  ((  80— 84.  —  £d. 


LECTURE     XXIII. 

STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.— OF  THE   PRODUCTS  OF    THOUGHT. 

m.  — DOCTRINE    OF  REASONINGS. 
SYLLOGISMS.  — THEIR  DIVISIONS  ACCORDING  TO   VALIDITY. 
FALLACIES. 

All-  the  varieties  of  Syllogism,  whose  necessary  laws  and  contin- 
?^nt;  modifications  we  have  hitherto  considered,  are,  taken  together, 
divided  into  classes  by  reference  to  their  Validity ;  and  I  shall  com- 
pose the  heads  of  what  I  shall  afterwards  illustrate,  in  the  follow- 
'DS  paragraph. 

T  LXXVL   Syllogisms,  by  another  distribution,  are  distin- 
guished, by  respect  to  their  Validity,  into 
JPwr.  LXXVL  syiio-      CoTTect  OX  Truc.  and  Incorrect  or  False, 
incoweot.  The  IncoiTcct  or  False  are  again  (though 

not  in  a  logical  point  of  view)  divided,  by 
reference  to  the  intention  of  the  reasoner,  into  Paralogisms^ 
Faulty^  and  into  Sophisms^  or  Deceptive^  Reasonings,  The 
Paralogism  {paralogismtts)  is  properly  a  syllogism  of  whose 
felsehood  the  employer  is  not  himself  conscious ;  the  Sophism 
(sophisma^  captio^  camUatio)  is  properly  a  false  syllogism,  fab- 
ricated and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  others. 
The  term  Fallacy  may  be  applied  indifferently  in  either  sense. 
These  distinctions  are,  however,  frequently  confounded ;  nor  in 
a  logical  relation  are  they  of  account.  False  Syllogisms  are, 
again,  vicious,  either  in  respect  of  their  form  or  of  their  matter, 
or  in  respect  of  both  form  and  matter.^ 


1  Krag,  Logik^  f  115.  —Ed. 
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In  regard  to  the  first  distinction  contained  in  this  paragraph,  — 
of  Syllogisms  into  Correct  or  True  and  Incor- 
Expiieauon.  j-gct  or  False, —  it  is  requisite  to  say  a  few  words. 

lttto''*t^th"<Lcri^  *  ^^  ^®  necessary  to  distinguish  logical  truth,  that  is, 
Dated.  the  truth  which  Logic  guarantees  in  a  reasoning, 

from  the  absolute  truth  of  the  several  judgments 
of  which  a  reasoning  is  composed.  I  have  frequently  inculcated  on 
you  that  Logic  does  not  warrant  the  truth  of  its  premises,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  may  be  the  formal  conclusions  of  anterior  reason- 
ings, —  it  only  warrants  (on  the  hypothesis  that  the  premises  are 
truly  assumed)  the  truth  of  the  inference.  In  this  view  the  conclu- 
sion may,  as  a  separate  proposition,  be  true,  but  if  this  truth  be  not 
a  necessary  consequence  from  the  premises,  it  is  a  false  conclusion, 
that  is,  in  fact,  no  conclusion  at  all.  Now,  on  this  point  there  is  a 
doctrine  prevalent  among  logicians,  which  is  not  only  erroneous, 
but,  if  admitted,  is  subversive  of  the  distinction  of  Logic  as  a 
purely  formal  science.  The  doctrine  in  question  is  in  its  result  this, 
—  that  if  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  be  true,  the  premises  may 
be  either  true  or  false,  but  that  if  the  conclusion  be  false,  one  or 
both  of  the  premises  must  be  false ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  infer  true  from  false,  but  not  false  from  true.  As  an  example 
of  this  I  have  seen  given  the  following  syllogism : 

Aristotle  is  a  Homcm  ; 
A  Roman  is  a  European ; 
Therefore^  Aristotle  is  a  European, 

The  inference,  in  so  far  as  expressed,  is  true ;  but  I  would  remark 
that  the  whole  inference  which  the  premises  necessitate,  and  which 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  virtually  contains,  is  not  true,  —  is  false. 
For  the  premises  of  the  preceding  syllogism  gave  not  only  the 
conclusion,  Aristotle  is  a  European^  but  also  the  conclusion,  Aris- 
totle is  7iot  a  Greek;  for  it  not  merely  follows  from  the  premises 
that  Aristotle  is  conceived  under  the  universal  notion  of  which  the 
concept  Hojnan  forms  a  particular  sphere,  but  likewise  that  he  is 
conceived  as  excluded  from  all  the  other  particular  spheres  which 
are  contained  under  that  universal  notion.  The  consideration  of 
the  truth  of  the  premise,  Aristotle  is  a  Rorrum^  is,  however,  more 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  extralogical ;  but  if  so,  then  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conclusion,  Aristotle  is  a  European^  on  any  other 
view  than  a  mere  fonnal  inference  from  certain  given  antecedents, 
is,  likewise,  extralogical.  Logic  is  only  concerned  with  the  fonnal 
truth  —  the   technical  validity  —  of  its  syllogisms,  and   anything 
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beyond  the  legitimacy  of  the  consequence  it  draws  from  certain 
hypothetical  antecedents,  it  does  not  profess  to  vindicate.  Logical 
truth  and  falsehood  ape  thus  contained  in  the  correctness  and 
incorrectness  of  logical  inference;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  no 
impropriety  that  we  made  a  true  or  correct,  and  a  false  or  incorrect 
syllogism  convertible  expressions.^ 
In  regard  to  the  distinction  of  Incorrect  Syllogisms  into  Paralo- 
fnsms    and    Sophisms,   nothin^ir    need   be   said. 

The   dietinetion    of        ° ,  ^   /  '.  «j   •      ^,  -e    ^ 

Incorrect  Syllogism.  ^^®  ^^^^  Statement  IS  Sufficiently  manifest; 
into  Paralogisms  and  and,  at  the  Same  time,  it  is  not  of  a  logical 
Sophisms,  not  of  logi-  import.  For  logic  does  not  regard  the  inten- 
cai  import.  ^j^^  ^.^l^  which  reasonings  are  employed,  but 

considers  exclusively  their  internal  legitimacy.  But  while  the  dis- 
tinction is  one,  in  other  respects,  proper  to  be  noticed,  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  is  not  altogether  without  a  logical  value.  For  it 
behooves  us  to  discriminate  those  artificial  sophisms,  the  criticism 
of  which  requires  a  certain  acquaintance  with  logical  forms,  and 
which,  as  a  play  of  ingenuity  and  an  exercise  of  acuteness,  are  not 
without  their  interest,  from  those  j)aralogisms  which,  though  not  so 
artificial,  are  on  that  account  only  the  more  frequent  causes  of  error 
and  delusion. 
The  last  distinction  is,  however,  logically  more  important,  viz.,  1®, 
Of  reasonings  into  such  as  are  materially  falla- 
Y;^i^cin.  cious,  that  is,  through  the  object-matter  of  their 

propositions  ;  2®,  Into  such  as  are  formally  falla- 
cious, that  is,  through  the  manner  or  form  in  which  these  proposi- 
tions are  connected ;  and,  3®,  Into  such  as  are  at  once  materially  and 
ibrmally  fallacious.  Material  Fallacies  lie  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  Logic  Formal  Fallacies  can  only  be  judged  of  by  an  applica- 
tion of  those  rules,  in  the  exposition  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  engaged. 
The  application  of  these  rules  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
ducing and  resolving  some  of  the  more  capital 
phig"'*"*  ^^^^  ^^  of  those  Sophisms,  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  irtgenuity  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  "Many 
of  these  sophisms  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  mere  play  of  wit 
and  acuteness,  and  we  are  lefl  to  marvel  at  the  interest  which  they 
originally  excited,  —  at  the  celebrity  which  they  obtained,  and  at 
the  importance  attached  to  them  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
thinkers  of  antiquity.  The  marvel  will,  however,  be  in  some  degree 
abated,  if  we  take  the  following  circumstances  into  consideration. 

1  C£  EsBer,  Logik,  $  109. —£d. 
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**  In  the  first  place,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Greece,  the  method  of 
science  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  laws  of  thonght  were  not  yet 
investigated  with  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  requisite  to  render 
the  detection  of  these  fallacies  a  very  easy  matter.  Howbeit,  there- 
fore, men  had  an  obscure  consciousness  of  their  fallacy,  they  could 
not  at  once  point  out  the  place  in  which  the  error  lay ;  they  were 
thus  taken  aback,  confounded,  and  constrained  to  silence. 

**In  the  second  place,  the  treatment  of  scientific  subjecte  was 
more  oral  and  social  than  with  us;  and  the  form  of  instruction 
principally  that  of  dialogue  and  conversation.  In  antiquity,  men 
did  not  isolate  themselves  so  much  in  the  retirement  of  their 
homes ;  and  they  read  far  less  than  is  now  necessary  in  the  mod- 
ern world ;  consequently,  with  those  who  had  a  taste  for  science, 
the  necessity  of  social  communication  was  greater  and  more  ui^ent 
In  their  converse  on  matters  of  scientific  interest,  acuteness  and 
profundity  were,  perhaps,  less  conducive  to  distinction  than  vivac- 
ity, wit,  dexterity  in  questioning,  and  in  the  discovery  of  objec- 
tions, self-possession,  and  a  confident  and  uncompromising  defience 
of  bold,  half-true,  or  even  erroneous  assertions.  Through  such 
means,  a  very  superficial  intellect  can  frequently,  even  with  us, 
puzzle  and  put  to  silence  another  far  acuter  and  more  profound. 
But,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Sophists  and  Megaric  philosophers  were 
accomplished  masters  in  these  arts. 

"  In  the  third  place,  as  we  know  from  Aristotle  and  Diogenes 
Laertius,^  it  was  the  rule  in  their  dialogical  disputations,  that  every 
question  behooved  to  be  answered  by  a  yes  or  a  no,  and  thus  the 
interrogator  had  it  in  his  power  to  constrain  his  adversary  always 
to  move  in  a  foreseen,  and,  consequently,  a  determinate  direction. 
Tlius  the  Sophisms  were  somewhat  similar  to  a  game  of  forfeits,  or 
like  the  passes  of  a  conjurer,  which  amuse  and  astonish  for  a  little, 
but  the  marvel  of  which  vanishes  the  moment  we  underetand  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  performed."  * 

As  the  various  fiillacies  arise  from  secret  violation  of  the  logical 
laws  by  which  the  different  classes  of  syllogisms  are  governed,  and 
as  syllogisms  are  Categorical,  or  Hypothetical,  or  Disjunctive,  or 
Hyjiothetico-disjunctive,  we  may  properly  consider  Fallacies  under 
these  four  heads,  and  as  transgressions  of  the  syllogistic  laws  in 
their  special  application  to  these  several  kinds  of  syllogism. 

%  LXXVII.  The  Syllogistic  Laws  determine,  in  reference  to 
all  the  classes  of  Syllogism,  the  three  following  principles;  and 

1  Arist.  SnpK,  EZmcA.,  o.  17.    LaertiuK,  L.  fi.  c.  18,  ( 185.    The  references  are  given  by  Bacb- 
manu.  —  Ed.  S  Bachmann,  Logik^  $  8S4,  p.  513. 
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all  Fallacies  are  Tiolations  of  one  or  other  of  these  principles, 
in  relation  to  one  or  other  class  of  syllogism. 
^  .^^w,^  .  „  I-  If  both  the  Logical  Form  and  the  Mat- 

Fmr.  ZiXZVIL  Valla-  ^ 

eie8,-tii0ir  diTiaion  tcr  of  a  syllogism  be  correct,  then  is  the 
ttidoiassiiiaatioxi.  Conclusion  truc. 

IL  If  the  syllogism  be  Materially  Correct,  but  Formally  In- 
correct, then  the  Conclusion  is  not  (or  only  accidentally)  true. 

III.  If  the  syllogism  be  Fonnally  Correct,  but  Materially 
Incorrect,  then  the  Conclusion  is  not  (or  only  accidentally) 
true. 

Fallacies,  as  violations  of  these  principles  in  more  immediate 
reference  to  one  or  other  of  the  Four  Classes  of  Syllogism, 
must  again  be  vicious  in  reference  either  to  the  form,  or  to  the 
matter,  or  to  both  the  fomi  and  matter  of  a  syllogism.  Falla- 
cies are  thus  again  divided  into  Formal  and  Material^  under 
which  classes  we  shall  primarily  arrange  them. 

%  LXXVIII.  Of  Formal  Fallacies,  the  Categorical  are  the 
Par  Lxxvm.  For-      Diost  frcqucut,  and  of  these,  those  whose 
mai  Foiiaciea  csate-      vicc  lics  in  having  four  in  place  of  three 
***'*'**^  terms  {quatemione  terminorum) ;  for  this, 

in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  its  expression,  does  not 
immediately  betray  itself.  Under  this  genus  are  comprised 
three  species,  which  are  severally  known  under  the  names  of, 
1*,  FaUdda  sensus  compositi  et  divisi ;  2°,  FaUacia  a  dicta 
secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpHcitery  et  vice  versa ;  3®,  Fdtla- 
ciafiguToe  dictionis. 

"That  in  a  categorical  syllogism  only  three  terms  are  admissible, 
g^  has  been  already  shown.    A  categorical  syllo- 

Faiiflciea  arisiag  g^sm,  with  four  Capital  notions,  has  no  connec- 
from  ■  QiKitcnu'o  Ter-  tiou  ;  and  is  called,  by  way  of  jest,  the  logical 
mimonm.  quadvuped  (animal  quadrupea  logicum).    This 

vice  usually  occurs  when  the  notions  are  in  reality  different,  but 
when  their  difference  is  cloaked  by  the  verbal  identity  of  the  terms ; 
for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  too  transparent  to  deceive  either  the 
reasoner  himself  or  any  one  else.  This  vice,  may,  however,  be  of 
various  kinds,  and  of  these  there  are,  as  stated,  three  principal 
species." 

"The  first  is  the  FaUacia  sensue  compositi  et  divisi,  —  the  Fal- 
l<icy  of  Composition  and  Division}  This  arises  when,  in  the  same 

1  [See  FoDMCft,  JbutU,  Dial,,  L.  ylU.  o.  t.  p.  106,  Infolstadil,  100&.] 
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syllogism,  we  employ  words  now  collectively,  now  distributively, 

so  that  what  is  true  in  connection,  we  infer  must 

i.Faiiaetasensuteom'      ^^  ^^^^  ^j.^^,  jj^  separation,  and  vice  versa;  as,  for 

pasiti  et  divisi.  ,  ^  ti  .  •>    .  .  » 

example: — All  must  sin/  Cuius  sins;  there- 
fore,  Caius  must  sinJ*  ^  Here  we  argue,  from  the  unavoidable  lia- 
bility in  niau  to  sin,  that  this  particular  sin  is  necessary,  and  for 

this  individual  sinner.  "This  fallacy  may  arise 
^^Modes  of  this  Fai-      j^  different  ways.     1^  It  may  arise  when  the 

predicate  is  joined  with  the  subject  in  a  simple 
and  in  a  modal  relation,  for  example :  White  can  be  (t.  e.  become) 
blacky  therefore  white  can  be  black.  2%  It  may  arise  from  the  con- 
fusion of  a  copulative  and  disjunctive  combination.  Thus  9  con- 
sists or  is  m/i(le  up  C)/*  7  -f-  2,  which  are  odd  and  even  numbers, 
therefore  9  is  odd  and  even,  3°,  It  may  arise,  if  words  connected 
in  the  premises  are  disjoined  in  the  conclusion.  Thus  :  Socrates  is 
deady  therefore  Socrates  is" * 

An  example  of  the  first  of  these  contingencies  —  that  which  is 
the  most  frequent  and  dangerous  —  occurs  when,  from  its  univer- 
sality, a  proposition  must  be  interpreted  with  restriction.  Thus, 
when  our  Saviour  says,  —  The  blind  shall  see^  — The  deaf  shall  htur^ 
—  he  does  not  mean  that  the  blind,  as  blind,  shall  see,  —  that  tlie 
deaf,  as  deaf,  shall  hear,  but  only  that  those  who  had  been  blind 
and  deaf  should  recover  the  use  of  these  senses.  To  argue  the 
opposite  would  be  to  incur  the  fallacy  in  question. 

Tlie  second  fiiUacy  is  that  A  dicto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  sitn- 

pliciter,  and  its  converse,  A  dicto  simpUciter  ad 

2.  FaOacia  a  dieto  $€-       dictum  secujidum  quid.     The  former  of  these 

cun^um  ^uid  ad  dictum      _  ^j^^  ^^^^       ^  ^^^^^  secundum  ouid  od  dictfm 

nmpluitn,  and  its  con-  ''  '*■ 

^erae.  simpliciter  —  arises  when,  from   what  is  true 

only  under  certain  modifications  and  relations, 
we  infer  it  to  be  true  absolutely.  Thus,  if,  from  the  fact  that  some 
Catholics  hold  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  we  should  conclude 
that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  a  tenet  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  general.  The  latter  —  the  fallacy  a  dicto  simplicitcr  ad  dictum 
secundum  quid  —  is  the  opposite  sophism,  where  from  what  is  true 
absolutely  we  conclude  what  is  true  only  in  certain  modifications 
and  relations,  as,  for  example,  when  from  the  premise  that  Jlan  is  a 

1  Krng,  Logik,  (  116,  p.  420.  ~Ed.    [On  tbe  Alvarez,  in  Gale,  Pkdosopkia  Gtntndis,  L.  Ui. 

distinction  of  Sensus  Compositi  et  Divist\  bo  e.  iii.  sect.  2,  f  8,  p.  463  ] 
famous  In  the  question  of  foreknowledge  and 

liberty,  see  its  history  in  Ruiz,  Cotntnenutrii  9  [Denzinger«]   [Die  hogih  ab  Wissmsduift 

tu  Disputationes^  de  Scientia^  de  /</m,  de  Veri-  der  DenkkuaM,  dargtsttUt,  (  558,  Bamberg,  1S9S. 

late,  ac  de  YUa  Dei,  Disp.  xxxiil.  p.  261  tt  seq,  —  Ed.] 
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living  organism^  we  infer  that  A  painted  or  sculptured  nian  is  a 
living  organism} 

The  third  fallacy  —  the  Sophisma  Jlgurce  dictionis  —  arises  when 
we  merely  play  with  the  ambiguity  of  a  word.  The  well-known 
Byllogism,  Mus  syUaiba  est;  Mus  caseum  rodit;  Ergo^  syUaba  ca- 
seum  rodit^  is  an  example ;  or, 

A  fox  is  a  quadruped: 
Therefore,  Herod  is  a  quadruped. 

To  this  fallacy  may  be  reduced  what  are  called  the  Sophisma  equiv- 
ocationisj  the  Sophisma  amphibolice^  and  the  Sophisma  accentus^^ 
which  are  only  contemptible  modifications  of  this  contemptible 
fallacy. 

IT  LXXIX.  Of  Material  Fallacies,  those  are  of  the  most  fre- 
quent occurrence,  where,  from  a  premise 
^^f-^,^^^  *^**^  which  is  not  in  reality  universal,  we  con- 
elude  universally;  or  from  a  notion  which 
is  not  in  reality  a  middle  term,  we  infer  a  conclusion.  Under 
this  genus  there  are  various  species  of  fallacies,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are,  1°,  the  Sophisma  cum  hoc  {vel  post  hoc)^ 
ergo  propter  hoc ;  2°,  Sophisma  pigrinn^  or  ignava  ratio  ;  3°> 
Sophismu  polyzeteseos  ;  and  4°,  Sophisma  heterozeteseos} 

In  this  paragraph  you  will  observe  that  there  are  given  two 
genera  of  Material  Fallacies,  —  those  of  an  Un- 
Exp)icatioii.  real  Universality  (sojyhismata  JictCB  universali- 

jFaUaefefl  of  an  Un-      ^^^j-^)^  ^nd  those  of  an  Illusive  Reason  {sophis- 
of  an  lUiwivc  Resaon.       mata  folsi  niedii^  —  or  no7i  causes  ut  causce ) .     I 
must  first  explain  the  nature  of  these,  consid- 
ered apart,  then  show  that  they  both  fall  together,  the  one  being 
only  the  categorical,  the  other  only  the  hypothetical,  expression  of 
the  same  vice ;  and,  finally,  consider  the  various  species  into  which 
the  generic  fallacy  is  subdivided. 
"Our  decisions  concerning  individual  objects,  in  so  far  as  they 
belong  to  certain   classes,  are  very  frequently 
1.   Of  an  Unreal      foUacies  of  the  former  kind ;   that  is,  conclu- 
sions  from  premises  of  an  unreal  universality. 
For  example  :  — The  Jews  are  rogues^ — The  Carthaginians^  faith- 

1  Cf.  Denzinger,  Logik^  S  664.  —Ed.  8  On  these  fkllaeies,  see  Denzinger,  Logik, 

H  569,  660,  561.  ~  Ed. 
S  Seneea,  Epi$t. ,  48.  —  £d.  4  QL  Krug,  Logik^  $  117. — Ed. 
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lesSj  —  The  Cretans^  liars,  —  The  French^  hragadocios^ — TheOer- 
mansj  myatics^^The  rtchy  purse-proud,  —  The  noble,  haughty, — 
Women,  frivolous,  —  The  learned,  pedants,  —  These  and  similar 
judgments,  which  in  general  are  true  only  of  many,  —  at  best  only 
of  the  majority,  of  the  subjects  of  a  class,  often  constitute,  how- 
ever, the  grounds  of  the  opinions  we  form  of  individuals ;  so  that 
these  opinions,  with  their  grounds,  when  expressed  as  conclusion 
and  premises,  are  nothing  else  than  fallacies  of  an  unreal  generality, 
—  sophismata  Jtctce  ttniversalitatis.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
decide  by  logical  rules  whether  a  proposition,  such  as  those  above 
stated,  is  or  is  not  universally  valid ;  in  this,  experience  alone  can 
instruct  us.  Logic  requires  only,  in  general,  that  every  Bumption 
should  be  universally  valid,  and  leaves  it  to  the  several  sciences  to 
pronounce  whether  this  or  that  particular  sumption  does  or  does 
not  fulfil  this  indispensable  condition." '  The  sophisma  Jictce  uni- 
versalitatis  is  thus  a  fallacious  syllogism  of  the  class  of  categoricals. 
But  the  second  kind  of  material  fallacies,  the  sophisms  of  Unreal 
Middle,  are  not  less  frequent  than  those  of 
unreal  universality.  When,  for  example,  it  is 
argued  (as  was  done  by  ancient  philosophers)  that  the  magnet  is 
animated,  because  it  moves  another  body,  or  that  the  stars  are 
animated,  because  they  move  themselves;  —  here  there  is  assumed 
not  a  true,  but  merely  an  apparent,  reason ;  there  is,  consequently, 
no  real  mediation,  and  the  sophisma  falsi  medii  is  committed. 
For,  in  these  cases,  the  conclusion  in  the  one  depends  on  the 
sumption,  —  If  a  body  moves  aiiother  body,  it  is  animated;  io 
the  other,  on  the  sumption,  —  If  a  body  moves  itself,  it  is  ani- 
mated; hut  as  the  antecedent  and  consequent  in  neither  of  these 
sumptions  are  j-eally  connected  as  reason  and  consequent,  —  or  as 
cause  and  effect,  —  there  is,  therefore,  no  valid  inference  of  the 
conclusion.*  The  sophisma  non  causes  ut  causes 
The  faUacies  of  Un-  jg  thus  an  hypothetical  syllogism ;  but,  as  it  may 
u*r  ai  u"iv*"*  lit  ^®  categorically  enounced,  this  fallacy  of  unreal 
eoincide.  reason  will  coincide  with  the  categorical  fal- 

lacy of  unreal  universality.    Thus,  the  second 
example  above  alleged : 

Xjf  the  Stan  move  thenuelveSf  they  are  aninuUed; 
But  the  Stan  do  move  themselves ; 
Therefore,  the  stan  are  animated  :  — 

is  thus  expressed  by  a  categorical  equivalent  — 

1  Krug,  Logikf  ( 117.    Anm.,  p.  422.  —  Eo.         i  Cf.  Knig,  Logik^  ^  428.  —  Eft 
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AU  bodies  that  move  themselves  cure  cmimaUd; 
But  the  stars  move  themselves ; 
Hiertfore,  the  stars  are  ammaled. 

Id  the  one  case,  the  sumption  ostensibly  contains  the  subsnmption 
and  coDcInsion,  as  the  correlative  parts  of  a  causal  whole ;  in  the 
other,  as  the  correlative  parts  of  an  extensive  whole,  or,  had  the 
categorical  syllogism  been  so  cast,  of  an  intensive  whole.  The  two 
genera  of  sophisms  may,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  be  considered  as 
one, — taking,  however,  in  their  particular  manifestation,  either  a 
categorical  or  an  hypothetical  form. 

I  may  notice  that  the  sophism  of  Unreal  Generality,  or  Unreal 
Reason,  is  hardly  more  dangerous  in  its  positive 

FaJitcy  of  Unreal  than  in  its  negative  relation.  For  we  are  not 
setfon  M  dangerous      ^^^^^  disposed  lightly  to  assumo  as  absolutely 

in  its  negative  as  in  its  .  ,        t         .  •  ,    .  ,     . 

positive  fonn.  universal  what  IS  universal  m  relation  to  our 

experience,  than  lightly  to  deny  as  real  what 
comes  as  an  exception  to  our  factitious  general  law.    Thus  it  is 
that  men  having  once  generalized  their  knowledge  into  a  compact 
system  of  laws,  are  found  uniformly  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  phe- 
nomena which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  these.    They  not 
on\y  pronounce  the  laws  they  have  generalized  as  veritable  laws 
of  nature,  which,  haply,  they  may  be,  but  they  pronounce  that 
there  are  no  higher  laws ;  so  that  all  which  does  not  at  once  find 
its  place  M'ithin  their  systems,  they  scout,  without  examination,  as 
visionary  and  fictitious-     So  much  for  this  ground  of  fallacy  in  gen- 
eral; we  now  proceed  to  the  species. 
Now,  as  unreal  reasons  may  be  conceived  infinite  in  number,  the 
minor  species  of  this  class  of  sophisms  cannot 
SpedM  of  the  IW-      ^^   enumerated  I   I    shall,  therefore,  only   take 

lacy  of  Unreal  Beason.  '  '  y  J 

notice  of  the  more  remarkable,  and  which,  in 

consequence  of  their  greater  notoriety,  have  been  honored  with 

distinctive  appellations. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  the  Sophisma  cum  hoc  (vel  post  hoc)^  ergo 

propter  hoc.    This  fallacy  arises  when,  from  the 

it)Sopkismaeumhoe      contingent  cousecutiou  of  certain  phenomena  in 

{vtljHM  hoe),  ergo  prop'  .  ,  ^    ,  ./.,.  «••  i 

f„^^  the  order  of  time,  we  infer  their  mutual  depend- 

ence as  cause  and  effect.  When,  for  example, 
amoncr  the  ancient  Romans,  a  general,  without  carefully  consulting 
the  itugurs,  engaged  the  enemy,  and  suffered  a  defeat,  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  cause  of  the  disaster  was  the  unfavorable  character 
of  the  auspices.  In  like  manner,  to  this  sophism  belongs  the  con- 
clusion, go  long  prevalent  in  the  world,  that  the  appearance  of  a 

42 
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comet  was  the  harbinger  of  famine,  pestilence  and  war.  In  fact, 
the  greater  number  of  tlie  hypotheses  which  constitute  the  history 
of  physics  and  philosophy,  are  only  so  many  examples  of  this  fal- 
lacy. But  no  science  has  exhibited,  and  exhibits,  so  many  flagrant 
instances  of  the  so[)hi8m  cum  JioCy  ergo  propter  hoc^  as  that  of  med- 
icine ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  is 
peculiarly  obscure  in  physic,  physicians  have  only  been  the  bolder 
in  assuming  that  the  recoveries  which  followed  after  their  doses, 
were  not  concomitants,  but  efiects.  This  sophism  is,  in  practice,  of 
great  influence  and  very  frequent  occurrence;  it  is,  however,  in  the- 
ory, too  perspicuous  to  require  illustration. 
The  second  fallacy  is  that  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Jgnavara- 
tiOy  or  Sophisma  pigru7)i^ — in  Gi*eek,  S^iyoi  Xoyos.* 

(b)  I^nava  Ratio.  „,,  .        .  /■  ^i  •  ^  •  i 

J.  he  excogitation  oi  this  argument  is  commonly 
attributed  to  the  Stoics,  by  whom  it  was  employed  as  subsidiary  to 
their  doctrine  of  fate.  "It  is  an  argument  by  which  a  man  endeav- 
ors to  vindicate  his  inactivity  in  some  particu- 
lar  relation,  by  the  necessity  of  the  conse- 
quence. It  is  an  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism,  and,  when  folly 
expressed,  is  as  follows : 

Snmption Jf  I  ought  to  exert  myself  to  effect  a  certain  event,  this  event  eiiher  mast 

take  place  or  it  must  not ;  • 

Subsumption  ,  , , .  Jf  it  must  take  place,  my  exertion  is  superfluous;  if  it  must  not  take 
pkuXf  my  exertion  is  of  no  avail ; 

Conclusion Ther^ore,  dn  either  alternative,  my  exertion  is  usdess"^ 

Cicero,  in  the  twelflh  chapter  of  his  book,  De  Fato^  thas  states  it : 

If  it  he  fated  that  you  recover  from  your  present  disease,  whether  you  call  in  a  doctor  or  not, 
you  will  recover ;  again,  if  it  be  fated  that  you  do  not  recover  from  your  present  dis- 
ease, whether  you  call  in  a  doctor  or  not,  you  wiU  not  recover; 

But  one  or  other  of  the  contradictories  is  fated ; 

Therefore^  to  call  in  a  doctor  is  of  no  consequence. 

Others  have  -enounced  the  sumption  in  various  forms,  for  ex- 
ample :  If  it  be  impossible  but  that  you  recover  from  the  present 
disease,  etc.,  —  or  —  If  it  be  true  that  you  ioill  recover  from  this 
disease^  —  or  —  If  it  be  decreed  by  God  that 
ite  vanouB  designs-      ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^,^  ^j.  ^^^.^  disease,  and  so  likewise 

in  different  manners;  according  to  which  like- 
wise the  question  itself  has  obtained  various  titles,  as  Argument 

1  See  Menage  on  Diogenes  Laertinfi,  L.  ii.     Gassendi,  Qpfra,  t  i.  JDe  Log,  Orig.  el  For.,  L. 
p.  123.  — Ed.    [Facciolatf,  Armnsin,  v.  p.  55.      i.  c.  6.  p  51  ] 

2  Krug,  Logik,  \  117,  p.  424.  —  £d. 
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Be  Fato  — De  PossihUibus  — De  Libero  Arbitrio  — De  jProviden- 
tia — De  Divinis  Decretis — De  Futuris  Contingentibus — DePhya- 
tea  PrcBckterminatione^  etc.  No  controversy  is  more  ancient, 
none  more  universal,  none  has  more  keenly  agitated  the  minds  of 
men,  none  has  excited  a  greater  influence  upon  religion  and  morals ; 
it  has  not  only  divided  schools,  but  nations,  and  has  so  modified 
not  only  their  opinions,  but  their  practice,  that  whilst  the  Turks,  as 
converts  to  the  doctrine  of  Fate,  take  not  the  slightest  precaution 
in  the  midst  of  pestilence,  other  nations,  on  the  contrary,  who  admit 
the  contingency  of  second  causes,  carry  their  precautionary  policy 
to  an  opposite  excess. 
The  common  doctrine,  that  this  argument  is  an  invention  of  the 

Stoics,  and  a  ground  on  which  they  rested  their 

doctrine  of  the  physical  necessitation  of  human 
action,  is,  however,  erroneous,  if  we  may  accord  credit  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  relates,  in  the  Life  of  Zeno,  the. 
founder  of  this  sect,  that  he  bestowed  a  sum  of  two  hundred  minaa 
on  a  certain  dialectician,  from  whom  he  had  learned  seven  species  of 
the  argument  called  the  Xoyo?  -^cptfwv,  metens,  or  reaper^  which  differs 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  ignava  ratio}  For  how  this  sophism  is 
constructed,  and  with  what  intent,  I  find  recorded  in  the  commen- 
tary of  Ammonius  on  the  book  of  Aristotle  IIcpl  'Epfirjvelaq,^  Of 
the  same  character,  likewise,  is  the  argument  called  the  \0y05  Kvpi- 
€witv,  the  ratio  dominans,  or  controlling  reaso7i,  the  process  of  which 
Arrian  describes  under  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  the  sayings  of  Epictetus.'  The  lazy  reason^ — the  reaper, — and  the 
controlling  reason,  are  tlius  only  various  names  for  the  same  process. 
In  regard  to  the  vice  of  this  sophism,  "it  is  manifest  that  it  lies  in 

the  sumption,  in  which  the  disjunct  membei-s 
80  btam^^  **'  *^      ^^®  .imperfectly  enounced.     It  ought  to  have 

been  thus  conceived :  If  I  ought  to  exert  my- 
self to  effect  a  certain  event,  which  I  cannot,  however,  of  myself 
effect,  this  event  must  either  take  place  from  other  causes,  or  it 
roust  not  take  place  at  all.  It  is  only  under  such  a  condition  that 
ray  exertion  can,  on  either  alternative,  be  useless,  and  not  if  the 
event  depend  wholly  or  in  part  for  its  accomplishment  on  ray  exer- 
tion itself,  as  the  conditio  sine  qua  non^  *    It  is  plain,  however,  that 

J  See  LaertioB,  rii.  25.  The  obsenration  in  ered  from  Arrian,  bnt  not  the  natuKs  of  the 
(be  text  ig  A-om  Faociolati,  Acrwuu^  y.  p.  67,  argument  itself.  It  is  aho  mentioned,  though 
ed.  1760. —Ed.  not  explained,  by  Lncian,  Tn.  Auet.^  c  22. 

'F«b.«jA,d.Vcnet..l646.-Ei>.  Hufrch,  Si^po,,  J.  1  6.    G*m»  M  ^    1  3. 

Compare  Facciolati,  Aeroasts,  v.  p.  57.  —  Ed. 
'  T/i€  purpose  of  this  sophism  may  be  gath-        4  Krug,  Logik^  p  424.  —  Ed. 
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the  refutation  of  this  sophism  does  not  at  all  affect  the  doctrine  of 
necessity ;  for  this  docti'ine,  except  in  its  very  absurdest  form,  —  the 
Fatum  Turcicum^  —  makes  no  use  of  such  a  reasoning. 

"  The  third  fallacy  is  the  Sophisma  poli/zeteseoa  or  qucBstionis  du- 
plicisy  —  the  sophism  of  continuous  questioning^ 
uuL       "^  '  ***^       which  attempts,  from  the  impossibility  of  assign- 
ing the  limit  of  a  relative  notion,  to  show  by 
continued  interrogation  the  impossibility  of  its  determination   at 
all.     There  are  certain  notions  which  are  only  conceived  as  relative, 

—  as  proportional,  and  whose  limits  we  cannot,  therefore,  assign  by 
the  gradual  addition  or  detraction  of  one  determination.  But  tliei-e 
is  no  consequence  in  the  proposition,  that,  if  a  notion  cannot  be 
determined  in  this  manner,  it  is  incapable  of  all  determination,  and, 
therefore,  absolutely  inconceivable  and  null."*     Such  is  the  Sorites, 

the  nature  of  which  I  have  already  explained  to 
'  tioM.^*'***"'  derigii*-      yQQ^    This  reasoning,  as  applied  to  various  ob- 
jects, obtained  various  names,  as,  besides    the 
Sorites  or  Acervus,  we  have  the  crescens^  —  the  ^oAoicpos  or  calvtts^ 

—  the  vTTcpJcTuco?,  superpositus  or  sitperlativus^  —  the  ryrvxaj^mv  or 
quiescenSy  etc.,  etc'  The  Sorites  is  well  defined  by  Ulpian,®  a  soph- 
ism in  which,  by  very  small  degrees,  the  disputant  is  brought  from 
the  evidently  true  to  the  evidently  false.  For  example,  I  ask.  Does 
one  grain  of  com  make  up  a  heap  of  grain  ?  My  opponent  answers,  — 
No.  I  then  go  on  asking  the  same  question  of  two,  three,  four,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum^  nor  can  the  respondent  find  the  number  at  which 
the  grains  begin  to  constitute  a  heap.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
depart  from  the  answer,  —  that  a  thousand  grains  make  a  heap,  the 
interrogation  may  be  continued  downward  to  unity,  and  the  answerer 
be  unable  to  determine  the  limit  where  the  grains  cease  to  make  up 
a  heap.  The  same  process  may  be  peiformed,  it  is  manifest,  upon 
all  the  notions  of  proportion,  in  space  and  time  and  degree,  both  in 
continuous  and  discrete  quantity.' 

The  fouith  and  last  fallacy  of  this  class  is  the  sophisma  hetero- 
zeteseos,  or  sophism  of  courUer^uestioning^  and  as  applied  to  vari- 

1  Krug,  Logih^  h  117.  —  Ed.  «  Legi^  177.  Be  Verb  Stgntf.  »» Natnra  cavil. 

S  Wyttenbacb,  ilJ  Plut.  De  Sera  Num.  Yind.,  lationia,  quam  Gneoi  a^tptirriy  appellaruut, 

p. 559;  Prtfcepta  PkU.  Log.f  p.  iii.  c.  9,  (  4.~-£d.  base  est,  ut  ab  ea  ab  erfdenter  veris  per  brev- 

8  Diog.   Laert.,  iL  108.    Cf.  Ganeadi,  Dt  iesimas  matatiooes  dispatatio  ad  ea  quK  evi- 

Log.  Ortff .,  0  3.  —  Ed.  dentur  falMt  sunt  perducatur."    Quoted   by 

4  EpIetetuR,  Dusert.^  iii.  2, 2.  As  interpreted  Gassendi,  De  Logica  Origint  el  Yarirtau^  L,.  L 

by  Gassendi,  Dt  Log.  Orig.^  o.  6.    But  tlie  o.  8,  p.  41,  and  by  Menage,  ii^f  La«rt.,  11.  10&. 

true  reading  is  probably  vro^wrucoifs.    See  —  Kd. 

SohweiglisBuscT's  note.  —  Ed.  f  Krug,  Logik^  S  117.  —  Ed. 

ff  Cicero,  Arad.^  ii.  29.    Epictetus,  Diutrt,  8  [See  Gassendi,  Qpera,  t.  L    Ds  Log.  Orig. 

IL  18, 19.  —  Ed.  «t  For.  L.  L  o.  6,  p.  51.] 
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0U8  objects,  it  obtained,  among  the  ancients,  the  names  of  the  Di- 
lemma^ —  the  CorniUits^ — the  l,%tigio8us^  —  the 
(d)  sophuma  hetero.      j^chtUes,^  —  the  MeiUienSy^  —  the  FaUeim,^  —  the 
,^  JEJlectra,^  —  the  ObvelatuaJ  —  the  RecijjrocuB^  — 

ItsTinom  names.  '  ^  i  -> 

the  Crocodilinu%f  —  the  ovrts,*®  —  Hie   laductio 

imperfecta;^  and  to  this  should  also  be  referred  the  Ass  of  Buri- 

danus."    "It  is  a  hypothetico-disjunctive   rea- 

Its  character.  .  r  •  .  ^  ^   .  •^-  j 

sonmg,  which  rests  on  a  certain  supposition,  and 
which,  through  a  reticence  of  this  supposition,  deduces  a  fallacious 
inference.  To  take,  for  an  example  of  this  fallacy,  the  icepanvos  or 
Cornutus :  —  it  is  asked  :  —  Have  you  cast  your  horns  ?  —  If  you 
answer,  I  have ;  it  is  rejoined.  Then  you  have  had  horns :  if  you 
answer,  I  have  not,  it  is  rejoined.  Then  you  have  them  still.** —  To 
this  question,  and  to  the  inferences  from  it,  the  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion is  supposed, — A  certain  subject  has  either  had  bonis  or  has 
them  still.  This  disjunction  is,  however,  only  correct  if  the  question 
is  concerning  a  subject  to  which  horns  previously  belonged.  If  I 
^0 not  suppose  this,  the  disjunction  is  false;  it  must,  consequently, 
tiinsrun:  —  a  certain  subject  has  either  had  or  not  had  horns.  In 
the  latter  case  they  could  not  of  course  be  cast.  The  alternative 
inferences  {then  you  have  had  them^  or  then  you  have  them  stilt) 
'^ave  no  longer  ground  or  plausibility."  To  take  another  instance  in 
Y^  the  Litigiosus  or  Meciprocus,     Of  the   history 

of  this  famous  dilemma  there  are  two  accounts, 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman.  The  Roman  account  is  given  us  by 
Aulus  Gellius,**  and  is  there  told  in  relation  to  an  action  between 

Protagoras,  the  prince  of  the  Sophists,  and 
o^.orEaJtrir''"      Euathlus,  a  young  man,  his  disciple.    The  disci- 

pie  had  covenanted  to  give  his  master  a  large 
sum  to  accomplish  him  as  a  legal  rhetorician ;  the  one  half  of  the 
sum  was  paid  down,  and  the  other  was  to  be  paid  on  the  day  when 
EoatLlas  should  plead  and  gain  his  first  cause.    But  when  the 

1  Bennogvnes,  Ik  Inveni.y  L.  ir.,  and  JVo-  8  Aulus  Gellius,  N.  A.,  L.  y.  e.  10, 11  —  Ed. 
Ift  ad  Hrmogtnem.  See  Walz's  Rhttora  9  Lucian,  <.  e.  Quintlllan,  //i5<.  Orat. J.  10. 
Gnrd,  vol.  iil.  p  167,  Ir.  p.  14.  —  Ed.  6.    Cf.  Menage,  Ad  Diog.  Lturt.^  L.  ii  lOS.  — 

2  Seneca,  EpLst.^  45.    Menage,  Ad  Diog.  La-  Ed. 

(rtnl'ii  108  —Ed.  lOAmmoniufl,  Ad  Arisi,  Catfg.^  f.  68.    Cf. 

3  Diog.  Lacrt.,  L.  ix.  28.    Aristotle, PAy5.,     Menage,  toe.  rtt.— Ed. 

t1.9.    Soph.  R'fneh.f  24.  —  Ed.  H  Cicero,  De  Inventions,  L.  I.  c  81.  —  Ed. 

4 Menace,  A/  Diog.  Laert.y  L.  li.  106.  Cicero,        12  See  Denzlnger,  Lt»gtk,  f  671,  from  whom 

ic«rf,ii.29.-ED.  theee  designations  are  Uken.    Reid's  Works^ 

5  Diojj  Laert.,  ii.  108.  —  Ed.  p.  238.  —  Ed. 
« Ucian,  Vit.  Auet.,  J  22.    Cf.  Menage,  Ad        13  Diog.  Laert.,  vii.  187.  —  Ed. 

Diof .  Lofrt.,  L.  ii  108.  —  Ed.  M  Krug,  Logik,  p.  426.  —  Ed. 

J  Menage,  ibid.  —  Ed  .  M  L.  v.  c.  10. 
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scliolar,  after  the  due  course  of  preparatory  instruction,  was  not  in 
the  same  hurry  to  commence  pleader  as  the  master  to  obtain  the 
remainder  of  his  fee,  Protagoras  brought  Euathlus  into  court,  and 
addressed  his  opponent  in  the  following  reasoning:  —  Learn,  most 
foolish  of  young  men,  that  however  mattera  may  turn  up  (whether 
the  decision  to-day  be  in  your  favor  or  against  you),  pay  me  my 
demand  you  must.  For  if  the  judgment  be  against  you,  I  shall 
obtain  the  fee  by  decree  of  the  court,  and  if  in  your  favor,  I  shall 
obtain  it  in  terms  of  the  compact,  by  which  it  became  due  on  the 
very  day  you  gained  your  first  cause.  You  thus  must  fail,  either  by 
judgment  or  by  stipulation.  To  this  Euathlus  rejoined:  —  Most 
saj»ient  of  mastera,  learn  from  your  own  argument,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  finding  of  the  court,  absolved  I  must  be  from  any  claim 
by  you.  For  if  the  decision  be  favorable,  I  pay  nothing  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judges,  but  if  unfavorable,  I  pay  nothing  in  virtue  of 
the  compact,  because,  though  pleading,  I  shall  not  have  gained  my 
cause.  The  judges,  says  Gellius,  unable  to  find  a  ratio  decidendi^ 
adjourned  the  case  to  an  indefinite  day,  and  ultimately  left  it  unde- 
termined.    I  find  a  parallel  story  told,  among  the  Greek  writers,  by 

Arsenius,  by  the  Scholiast  of  Hermogenes,  and 
raxYndiL'ir'''^*''      ^^  Suidas,*  of  the  rhetorician  Corax  {anglice 

Crow)  and  his  scholar  Tisias.  In  this  case,  the 
judges  got  off  by  delivering  a  joke  against  both  parties,  instead  of  a 
decision  in  fivor  of  either.  We  have  here,  they  said,  the  plaguy 
i-'^^g  of  a  plaguy  crow,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  Greek  proverb,  kokov  Kopcuco^  koxov  w6v. 

Herewith  we  terminate  the  Fii-st  Great  Division  of  Pure  Logic, — 
Stoicheiology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Elements. 

1  [Prole^roniena  to  Hpnno<renee,  in  Walz*8  818, 814.  Quoted  by  Sigwart,  Logikj }  333,  p. 
Rhetores  Grep.ci^  torn.  iv.  pp.  13,  14.  Arsenil  211,  8d  edit.  Suidu,  quoted  by  Schottus, 
Tioletum,  edit.    Walz,  Stuttgard,  1632,  pp.     Adagia  Graconan,  p.  450, 1612.J 
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PURE   LOGIC. 

PART     II. -METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  L  — METHOD  IN  GENERAL. 
SECTION  II  — METHOD  IN  SPECIAL,  OR  LOGICAL  METHODOLOGY. 
L  — DOCTRINE  OF  DEFINITION. 

Gentlemen,  —  We  concluded,  in  our  last  Lecture,  the  considera- 
tion of  Syllogisms,  viewed  as  Incorrect  or  False ; 
^  ^**^*  in  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  Fallacies,  in  so 

far  as  the  fallacy  lies  within  a  single  syllogism.  This,  however,  you 
will  notice,  does  not  exhaust  the  consideration  of  fallacy  in  general, 
for  there  are  various  species  of  false  reasoning  which  may  affect  a 
whole  train  pf  syllogisms.  T^hese  —  of  which  the  Petitio  Prin- 
«/wV,  the  Ignoratio  JSlenchiy  the  Circulus^  and  the  Saltus  in  Con- 
dudendo,  are  the  principal  —  will  be  appropriately  considered  in 
the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Doctrine  of  Probation  or 
Demonstration.  With  Fallacies  terminated  the  one  Grand  Division 
of  Pure  Logic,  —  the  Doctrine  of  Elements,  or  Stoicheiology, — 
and  I  open  the  other  Grand  Division,  —  the  Doctrine  of  Method,  or 
Methodology,  —  with  the  following  paragraph. 

%  LXXX.  A  Science  is  a  complement  of  cognitions,  having, 
Par  LXXX.  Method  ^"  poiut  of  Form,  the  character  of  Logical 
in  ceneno.  Perfection ;  in  point  of  Matter,  the  charac- 

ter of  Real  Truth. 

The  constituent  attributes  of  Logical  Perfection  are  the  Per- 
9picuity^  the  Completeness^  the  Harmony^  of  Knowledge.  But 
the  Perspicuity,  Completeness,  and  Harmony  of  our  cognitions 
are,  for  the  human  mind,  possible  only  through  Method, 

Method  in  general  denotes  a  procedure  in  the  treatment  of 
an  object,  conducted  according  to  determinate  rules.    Method, 
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in  reference  to  Science,  denotes,  therefore,  the  arrangement 
and  elaboration  of  cognitions,  according  to  definite  rules,  with 
the  view  of  conferring  on  these  a  Logical  Perfection.  The 
Methods  by  which  we  proceed  in  the  treatment  of  the  objects 
of  our  knowledge  are  two ;  or  rather  Method,  considered  in  its 
integrity,  consists  of  two  processes, —  Analyaia  and  Synthesia, 

I.  The  Analytic  or  Regressive;  —  in  which,  departing  from 
the  individual  and  the  determined,  we  ascend  always  to  the 
more  and  more  general,  in  order  finally  to  attain  to  ultimate 
principles. 

II.  The  Synthetic  or  Progressive;  —  in  which  we  depart 
from  principles  or  universals,  and  from  these  descend  to  the 
determined  and  the  individual. 

Through  the  former  we  investigate  and  ascertain  the  reality 
of  the  several  objects  of  science ;  through  the  latter  we  con- 
nect the  fragments  of  our  knowledge  into  the  unity  of  a  system. 

In  its  Stoicheiology,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements,  Logic  considers 

the  conditions  of  possible  thought ;  for  thought 

Explication.  ^^^^  ^^ly  y^^  exerted  under  the  general  laws  of 

fccUra  of  Thought*'^      Identity,  Contradiction,  Excluded  Middle,  and 

Reason  and  Consequent;  and  through  the  gen- 
eral forms  of  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Reasonings.  These,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  constitute  the  Elements  of  thought.  But  we 
may  consider  thought  not  merely  arf  existing,  but  as  existing  well ; 
that  is,  we  may  consider  it  not  only  in  its  possibility,  but  in  its  per- 
fection ;  and  this  peifection,  in  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  form 
of  thinking,  is  as  much  the  object-matter  of  Logic  as  the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  thinking.  Now  that  part  of  Logic  which  is  conversant 
with  the  Perfection,  with  the  Well-being  of  thought,  is  the  Doc- 
trine of  Method,  —  Methodology. 

Method  in  general  is  the  regulated  procedure  towards  a  cert^iin 

end  ;  that  is,  a  process  governed  by  rules,  which 
—  what*        **°®™»      guide  us  by  the  shortest  way  straight  towards 

a  certain  point,  and  guard  us  against  devious 
aberrations.^    Now  the  end  of  thought  is  truth,  —  knowledge, — 

1  [On  Method,  see  Alex.  Aphrod.,  In  Anal,  nesiiu,  De  Constitutione  Artit  DiaUrtiroi,  p.  43 

iVtor.,  f.  8b,  Aid.  1520.   Ammonius,  In  Proam.  et  uq.y  ed.  1554,  with  relative  commcntaiy. 

Porjphyrii,  £  21b,  Aid.  1646.     Fhiloponus,  In  Timpler,  Systema  Logiea,,  L.  Iv.  c.  viii.  p.  716 

An.  Prior. t  f  4.    In  An.  Pott.,  f.  94.    Eustra-  et  uq.    G.  Downam,  Commfntarii  in  P.  Rami 

tins,  In  An.  Post.  ff.  lb,  58b.    See  also  Molin-  Dinlecticam,  L.  ii.  c.  17,  p.  472  tt  $tq.    On  the 

CQ8,  Zabarella,  Nunneeins,  Timpler,   Dow-  distinction  between  Method  and  Order,  eee 

nam.]    [Molinscns,  Logiea,  L.  li.,  De  Metkodo,  Lectures  on  Metaphysics^  led,  tI.  p.  68,  and 

p.  245  et  sfq.     Zabarella,    Opera  Logiea,   De  note.— Ed.] 
Methodisy  L.  i.  c.  2,  p.  181.    Peter  John  Nun- 
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science,  —  expressions  which  may  here  be  considered  as  convertible. 
g^jjj^_  what         Science  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  per- 
fection of  thought,  and  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  perfection  the  Methodology  of  Logic  most  be  accommodated 
and  conducive.    But  Science,  that  is,  a  system  of  true  or  certain 
knowledge,  supposes  two  conditions.    Of  these,  the  first  has  a  rela- 
tion to  the  knowing  subject,  and  supposes  that 
Btiaad  ifateriaL  ^^       ^^^^  ^  known  is  known  clearly  and  distinctly, 
completely,  and  in  connection.    The  second  has 
a  relation  to  the  objects  known,  and  supposes  that  what  is  known 
has  a  trne  or  real  existence.    The  former  of  these  constitutes  the 
Formal  Perfection  of  science,  the  latter  is  the  Material. 
Now,  as  Logic  is  a  science  exclusively  conversant  about  the 
form  of  thought,  it  is  evident  that  of  these 
f^Ji^^Tr^      *^^  conditions,  —  of  these   two  elements,  of 
perftetioBof  acienoe.       Science  or  perfect  thinking,  Logic  can  only  take 
into  account  the  formal  perfection,  which  may, 
therefore,  be  distinctively  denominated  the  logical  perfection  of 
thought.    Logical  Methodology  will,  therefore, 
ogy.-whtt.  '      ^  *^®  exposition   of  the  rules   and  ways  by 

which  we  attain   the  formal  or  logical  perfec- 
tion of  thought. 
But  Method,  considered  in  general,  —  considered  in  its  unre- 
stricted universality, — consists  of  two  processes, 
ethod  In  generti      correlative  and  complementary  of  each  other. 

««««»  of  two   cor-        ^        .  ^        .  ,  .^  i  y     ^  t_ 

Khtivt  and  oompie-  ^or  it  proceeds  either  from  the  whole  to  the 
meotiiy  proeeMM,—  parts,  or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  As  pro- 
Aatijiii  and  Synthe-  ceeding  from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  that  is,  as 
resolving,  as  unloosing,  a  complex  totality  into 
its  constituent  elements,  it  is  Analytic ;  as  proceeding  from  the 
parts  to  the  whole,  that  is,  as  recomposing  constituent  elements 
into  their  complex  totality,  it  is  Synthetic.  These  two  processes 
are  not,  in  strict  propriety,  two  several  methods,  but  together  con- 
Btitote  only  a  single  method.  Each  alone  is  imperfect ;  —  each  is 
coDditioned  or  consummated  by  the  other ;  and,  as  I  formerly  ob- 
served,^ Analysis  and  Synthesis  are  as  necessary  to  themselves  and 
to  the  life  of  science,  as  expiration  and  inspiration,  in  connection, 
are  necessary  to  each  other,  and  to  the  possibility  of  animal 
existence. 

It  is  here  proper  to  make  you  aware  of  the  confusion  which 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  terms  Analysis  and 


1  See  LtetmM  am  Mttapkynca^  p.  70.  —  £d. 

43 
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Synthesis}    It  is  manifest,  in  general,  from  the  meaning  of  the 

words,  that  the  terra  analysis  can  only  be  applied 

Conftuion  in  regard      to  the  separation  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  and 

toe*^te™"'il'!ayril      *^*^  ^^^  ^™  synthesis  can  only  be  applied  to 

andSyntbedi.  *^®  Collection  of  parts  into  a  whole.     So  far, 

no   ambiguity  is  possible,  no  room   is  left  for 

abuse.    But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  whole 

and  parts;  and  that  some  of  the  wholes,  like 

oesBeTu^Tmiiicd^'to      *^®  whole  of  Comprehension   (called  also  the 

the  counter  wholes  of      Metaphysical)^  and    the   whole    of  Extension, 

Comprehension    and       (called  also  the  Logicol)^  are  in  the  inverse  ratio 

Extension, correspond        ^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^^. .  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  j^^  ^j^^  ^^^  j^  ^    ^^ 
with  each  other.  .  .,      .        ,  ,  ,     ,  x     -         • 

IS  necessarily  m  the  other  a  whole.  It  is  evi- 
dent, then,  that  the  counter  processes  of  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  as 
applied  to  these  counter  wholes  and  parts,  should  fall  into  one,  or 
correspond ;  inasmuch  as  each  in  the  one  quantity  should  be  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  itself  in  the  other.  Thus  Analysis,  as  applied 
to  Comprehension,  is  the  reverse  process  of  Analysis  as  applied  to 
Extension,  but  a  corresponding  process  with  Synthesis ;  and  vice 
versa.  Now,  should  it  happen  that  the  existence  and  opposition  of 
the  two  quantities  are  not  considered,  —  that  men,  viewing  the 
whole  of  Extension  or  the  whole  of  Comprehension,  each  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  must  define  Analysis  and  Synthesis  with 
reference  to  that  single  quantity  which  they  exclusively  take  into 
account;  —  on  this  supposition,  I  say,  it  is  manifest  that,  if  dif- 
ferent philosophers  regard  different  wholes  or 
Hence  the  terms  quantities,  we  may  have  the  terms  analysis  and 
ris^t^^'iTao^n^  «yw«A<2««  absolutely  used  by  different  philoso- 
gense.  phers  in  a  contrary  or  reverse  sense.    And  this 

has  actually  happened.     The  ancients,  in  gen- 
eral, looking  alotie  to  the  whole  of  Extension,  use  the  terms  analysis 

1  rZabarelIa,(^Mm  Lofteo,  Liber  dt  Regnssu,  logicians  generally  the  rererse.]  —  f S«e  bis 

pp.  4hl,  4S0.    See  also,  I»  Anal.  Potter.,  L.  ii.  PrtN-epta  Phil.  Logi.-a,  P.  Ill    c.  i.  (  3,  p-  84, 

text  81,  pp.  1212, 1213.    Molinaeufs  Logiea,  h.  1781.  —  **Hentem  saaptc  natura  Syntbeticsa 

il.  Appendix,  p.  241  et  uq,,  who  notices  that  Methodum  sequl,  eaqne  ad  univemles  idesr 

both  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  order  may  pervenire Contrarinm  est  iter  Ans. 

proceed  from  the  general  to  the  particular.  lytic*  Methodi,  qtat  ah  universalibas  initiuD 

See  alpo,  to  the  same  efihet,  Uoffbaaer,l76er  ducit  et  ad  pecniiaria  progT«ditnr,  dirideuiU 

die  Analysis  fn  der  Philosophies  p.  41  *t  seq.y  Genera  in  suas  Formas.**    **  Contra  eommp 

Halle,  1810.     Gassendi,  Phynea,  Sectio  iii.  nem  sensnm  et  verbomm  natnrain.  Syotbet- 

Memb.  Part,  L.  ix.  Opera,  t.  ii  p.  460.    Vic-  ieam  vocant  Methodum.  que  dividit,  Ah 

torin,  Nfue  namrliekere  DamUUung  der  Logik,  lyticam  contra,  que  componit."    Prsf  sub 

(  214.    Trendelenburg,  EUmenta  Logiees  Arts-  Jin.    In  the  edition  o^  the  Prmcrpta  by  Vvitb, 

totfUroi,  p.  89.    Troxler,  Lot^ik,  ii.  p.  100,  n.  •*.  Wyttenbach  is  made  to  ray  precisely  tbfi  re 

Krng,  Logik,  f  114,  p.  406,  n.  *•,  and  (  120,  p.  verse  of  what  he  lays  down  in  the  originiT 

431.    Wyttenbach  makes  Synthetic  method  edition.    See  Phae.  Pkil,  Log.,  ed.  Haass,  £. 

progress  from  particulars  to  uniTeraals ;  other  64. — Ed.] 
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and  analytic  simply  to  deDote  a  division  of  the  genns  into  species, 
—  of  the  species  into  individaals;  the  moderns,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  general,  looking  only  at  the  whole  of  Comprehension,  employ 
these  terms  to  express  a  resolution  of  the  individual  into  its  various 
attributes.*    But  though  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
ancieats  and  modems  holds  in  general,  still  it  is  exposed  to  sundry 
exceptions ;  for,  in  toth  periods,  there  are  philosophers  found  at  the 
same  game  of  cross-purposes  with  their  contemporaries  as  the  an- 
cients and  moderns  in  general  are  with  each  other.    This  difference, 
which  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  fully  observed  and  stated, 
is  the  cause  of  great  confusion  and  mistake.    It  is  proper,  therefore, 
when  we  use  these  terms,  to  use  them  not  in  exclusive  relation  to 
one  whole  more  than  to  another;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
care  that  we  guard  against  the  misapprehension  that  might  arise 
from  the  vague  and  one-sided  view  which  is  now  universally  preva- 
lent   So  much  for  the  meaning  of  the  words  analytic  and  synthetic^ 
which,  by  the  way,  I  may  notice,  are,  like  most  of  our  logical  terms, 
taken  from  Geometry.* 
The  Synthetic  Method  is  likewise  called  the  Progressive;  the 
,  Analytic  is  called  the  Regressive.    Now  it  is 
ThcSrvtheticMetii.      plain  that  this  application  of  the  terms  progres- 
©dbisbeen eaii^  the      ^^^  ^^^  regressive  is  altogether  arbitrary.     For 
ADaiytic  the  Regret-      *^®  import  of  these  words  expresses  a  relation 
lire.  Theae  dedgna-      to  a  Certain  point  of  departure,  —  a  terminus  a 
taoDs  wholly  arbitrary,      grt/o,  and  to  a  certain  point  of  termination,  —  a 
eatioD.    '^***^  ^^         termini^  ad  quern;  and  if  these  have  only  an 
arbitrary  existence,  the  correlative  words  will, 
consequently,  only  be  of  an  arbitrary  application.    But  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  point  of  departure,  —  the  point  from  which  the  Pro- 
gressive process  starts,  —  may  be  either  the  concrete  realities  of  our 
experience,  — the  prindpiata^  —  the  notiora  nobis;  or  the  abstract 
generalities  of  intelligence,  —  the  principiOy  —  the  notiora  natures 
Each  of  these  has  an  equal  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  starting- 
point.    The  Analytic  process  is  chronologically  first  in  the  order  of 
knowledge,  and  we  may,  therefore,  reasonably  call  it  the  progres- 
iive^  as  starting  from  the  primary  data  of  our  observation.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  Synthetic  process,  as  following  the  order  of  consti- 
tution, is  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  we  may,  therefore,  like- 
wise reasonably  call  it  the  progressive^  as  starting  from  the  primary 
elements  of  eidstence.    The  application  of  these  terms  as  synonyms 

1  rSee  Aristotle,  Phytita,  L.  It.  0.  8.    Timp-     Analysis  of  Geometry,  see  Flotinns,  Eniuad,, 
ler,  LogiaB  S^stema,  L.  H.  e.  i.  qa.  11,  p.  248.]      ly.  L.  ix.  o.  &    FhilopODOB,  £n  An,  Aut.,  f. 
i  See  abore,  p.  196,  n.  i.  —  £d.     [On  the     86«,Venet.  1584.] 
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of  the  analytic  and  synthetic  processesy  is,  as  wholly  arbitrary,  man- 
ifestly open  to  confusion  and  contradiction.    And  such  has  been 
the  case.  I  find  that  the  philosophers  are  as  much  at  cross-purposes 
in  their  application  of  these  terms  to  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic 
processes,  as  in  the  application  of  analysis  and  synthesis  to  the  dif- 
ferent wholes. 
In  general,  however,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  Synthesis 
has  been  called  the  ProgreBsive^  Analyius  the 
In  ffenerti,  Sjntiift-      Regressive^  process ;    an  application  of  terms 
•It  has  been  desig-      "which  has  probably  taken  its  rise  from  a  passage 

nated  the  ProgreteiTe,        .       »    .         ,  ,  ,  ,  to 

and  Anaiyais  um  Be-      ^'^  Anstotle,  who  says  that  there  are  two  ways 
ffreasive  Frooea.  of  Scientific  procedure,  —  the  one  from  princi- 

ples (dsro  rdiv  &p)fiiii)y  the  Other  to  principles  {h\ 
ras  opxttf).  From  this,  and  from  another  similar  passage  in  Plato,  (?) 
the  term  progressive  has  been  applied  to  the  process  of  Comprehen- 
sive Synthesis  (progrediendi  a  prindpiis  ad  principiata)^  the  term 
regressive^  to  the  process  of  Comprehensive  Analysis  (progrediendi 
a  principiatis  ad  principia,y 

So  much  for  the  general  relations  of  Method  to  thought,  and  the 
general  constituents  of  Method  itsel£    It  now 

Method  In  special.        **         .        ^  -j  i    *  xt.  -*•     i 

remains  to  consider  wJiat  are  the  particular  ap- 
plications of  Method,  by  which  Logic  accomplishes  the  Formal  Per- 
fection pf  thought.  In  doing  this,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  formal 
perfection  of  thought  is  made  up  of  various  virtues,  Logic  must 
accommodate  its  method  to  the  acquisition  of  these  in  detail ;  and 
that  the  various  processes  by  which  these  several  virtues  are  ac- 
quired, will,  in  their  union,  constitute  the  system  of  Logical  Method- 
ology.   On  this  I  will  give  you  a  paragraph. 

%  LXXXL  The  Formal  Perfection  of  thought  is  made  up  of 
^    ,  ^^^  ,  _,       the  three  virtues  or  characters :  —  1%  Of 

Par.  XiXXZL   IiOgl-  ' 

oai  Methodology.- ite  Cleamess ;  2%  Of  Distinctness^  involving 
''^  *•'*■•  CompUteness;  mdi,^\Oi  Harmony.    The 

character  of  Cleamess  depends  principally  on  the  determination 
of  the  Comprehension  of  our  notions ;  the  character  of  Dis- 
tinctness depends  principally  on  the  development  of  the  Exten- 
sion of  our  notions ;  and  the  character  of  Harmony,  on  the 

1  JBtA.  Nie.^  i.  2  (4).    The  refbrence  to  Plato,  quoted  in  It.  CaMmbos*S  note.   On  tbe  rietn 

whom  Aristotle  mentione  an  making  a  similar  of  Method  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  see  Scheib- 

dlstinotion,  is  probably  to  be  foniid  by  com-  ler  and  Downam.]    [Scbeibler,  Optrm  Logkoy 

paring  two  wparate  pamages  in  the  RepuUie,  Pars.  If.,  TVact.  Syilag.^  c.  xvii.,  De  Metkodoy 

B.  Iv.  p.  486,  vi.  p.  604.  —  Ed.    (Plato  is  said  tit  7,  p.  eOS.    ]>ownam,  Cbm.  in  P.  Rami  Di^ 

to  have  taught  Analysis  to  Leodsmas  the  {sefMoin,  L.  ii.  o.  17,  p.  482.  —  £d.] 
Thaaian.  See  Laertius,  L.  itt.  24,  and  Proolos, 
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matual  Concatenation  of  our  notions.  The  rules  by  which 
these  three  conditions  are  fulfilled,  constitute  the  Three  Parts 
of  Logical  Methodology.  Of  these,  the  first  constitutes  the 
Doctrine  of  Definition  ;  the  second,  the  Doctrine  of  Division  ; 
and  the  third,  the  Doctrine  of  Probation} 

^  When  we  torn  attention  on  our  thoughts,  and  deal  with  them 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  constituted  into  a 
scientific  whole,  we  must  perform  a  three-fold 
operation.  We  must,  first  of  all,  consider  what  we  think,  that  is, 
what  is  comprehended  in  a  thought.  In  the  second  place,  we  must 
consider  how  many  things  we  think  o^  that  is,  to  how  many  objects 
the  thought  extends  or  reaches,  that  is,  how  many  are  conceived 
nnder  it.  In  the  third  place,  we  must  consider  why  we  think  so 
and  so,  and  not  in  any  other  manner;  in  other  words,  how  the 
thoughts  are  bound  together  as  reasons  and  consequents.  The  first 
consideration,  therefore,  regards  the  comprehension  ;  the  second,  the 
extension ;  the  third,  the  concatenation  of  our  thoughts.  But  the 
comprehension  is  ascertained  by  definitions ;  the  extension  by  divi- 
Bions;  and  the  concatenation  by  probations."'  We  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  consider  these  Three  Parts  of  Logical  Methodology  in 
detail ;  and  first,  of  Declaration  or  Definition,  in  regard  to  which  I 
giye  the  following  paragraph. 

%  LXXXII.  How  to  make  a  notion  Clear,  is  shown  by  the 
logical  doctrine  of  Declaration^  or  Defini- 
Ptf.x.xzzzx.x.Th0      liQYi  in  its  wider  sense.    A  Declaration  (or 
tion  or  i>«fliiiti(m.  Definition  in  its  wider  sense)  is  a  Categori- 

cal Proposition,  consisting  of  two  clauses  or 
members,  viz.,  of  a  Subject  Defined  (mertibrum  definitum)  and 
of  the  Defining  Attributes  of  the  subject,  that  is,  those  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  other  things  (membrum  definiens).  This 
latter  member  really  contains  the  Definition,  and  is  often  itself 
so  denominated.  Simple  notions,  as  containing  no  plurality  of 
attributes,  are  incapable  of  definition.* 

1  Erag,  Logik,  i  ISlft.  —Ed.    [Eaxrnu  was  68,  and  makes  fbnr  special  logical  methods, 

fbe  first  to  introdace  Method  as  a  part  of  DiTision,   DeflnitioD,  Analysis,  Demonstra- 

Loglc  nnder  Sjrllogistio  (see  his  Dialeetiea,  L.  tion.     Enstachios  treats  of  Method  nnder 

ii-  e.  17),  and  the  Port  Bojalists  (1082)  made  Judgment,  and  Seheibler  nnder  Syllogistic] 

it  a  foQrth  part  of  logic.    See  La  Logique  ou  [Enstachins,  Simma  Pkilo9opki€B,  Logiea,  P.  iL 

VArt  de  Penser,  Prem.  Dis.,  p.  28,  pp.  47, 50.  Tract.  2.    De  Methodo,  p.  108,  ed.  Lugd.  Ba- 

QsatPart,  p.446  «t»9.ed.l775.    Gassendi,  tov.,  1747.     First  edition,  1800.     Seheibler, 

in  his  In$titntw  Logiea,  has  Pars  ir.,  De  Meth-  Opera  Logiea^  Pars  ir.  c.  XTiii  p.  505  «<  sey.  — 

«<».   He  died  in  1866;   his   Logic  appeared  Ed.] 

posthomonsly  in  186B.     John  of  Damasens  S  Kmg,  Logih^  f  121«k  *-Ed. 

vpesks  strongly  of  Method  in  his  DiVriscfie,  eh.  S  Kmg,  Lofiit, }  121i>. — Ed. 
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The  terms  declaration  and  definition^  which  are  here  used  as  appli- 
cable to  the  same  process,  express  it,  however, 

The  terms  ^Decianu  ^"  different  aspects.  The  term  declaration  {dec- 
tion  and  Defloition  laratio)  is  a  word  somewhat  vaguely  employed 
ezprees  the  same  pro-  in  English ;  it  is  here  used  strictly  in  its  proper 
eess  in  dio^rent  as-  ^^^^  ^^  throwing  light  vpon,  — cleaHng  up. 
The  term  definition  {definitio)  is  employed  in  a 
more  general,  and  in  a  more  special,  signification.  Of  the  latter  we 
are  soon  to  speak.  At  present,  it  is  used  simply  in  the  meaning  of 
an  enclosing  within  limits^  —  the  separating  a  thing  from  others. 
Were  the  term  declaration  not  of  so  vague  and  vacillating  a  sense, 
it  would  be  better  to  employ  it  alone  in  the  more  general  accepta- 
tion, and  to  reserve  the  term  definition  for  the  special  signification. 

f  LXXXIII.  The  process  of  Definition  is  founded  on  the 

logical  relations  of  Subordination,  Coordi- 

Par.  Lxxxm,  Defl-      nation,  and  Congruence.     To  this  end  we 

nition  in  It.  .trioter      discriminate  the  constituent  characters  of  a 

•enae,  —  what. 

notion  into  the  Essential^  or  those  which 
belong  to  it  in  its  unrestricted  universality,  and  into  the  Unes- 
sential^ or  those  which  belong  to  some  only  of  its  species.  The 
Essential  are  again  discriminated  into  Original  and  Derivative^ 
a  division  which  coincides  with  that  into  Internal  or  Proper, 
and  External.  In  giving  the  sum  of  the  original  chanicters 
constituent  of  a  notion,  consists  its  Definition  in  the  stricter 
sense.  A  Definition  in  the  stricter  sense  must  consequently 
afford  at  least  two,  and  properly  only  two,  original  characters, 
viz.,  that  of  the  Genus  immediately  sujJerior  {gentis  proximum), 
and  that  of  the  Difference  by  which  it  is  itself  marked  out 
from  its  coordinates  as  a  distinct  species  {nota  spedalis,  differ- 
entia specifica)} 

Declarations  (or  definitions  in  the  wider  sense)  obtain  various 

denominations,  according  as  the  process  is  per- 

Expiication.  formed  in  different  manners  and  degrees.     A 

DedaraWon '*'™*"  ^       Declaration  is  called  an  Explication  (explicatio), 

Explication.  when  the  predicate  or  defining  member  indeter- 

Expositioii.  minately  evolves  only  some  of  the  chnractcrs 

belonging  to  the  subject.    It  is  called  an  Ej^posi- 

tion  (exjt>08iVio),  when  the  evolution  of  a  notion  is  continued  through 


1  [Cf.  Aristotle,  To;»»>a,  i.  6.    Keckermann,     pp.  199,656.   SchelbIer,3>|nVa,c  SO.   Eichter, 
Systema  LogUa  Minu*,  L.  i.  c.  17.     Optra^i.  i.      Logikf  p.  91.] 
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several  explications.    It  is  called  a  Description  (descriptio)^  when 

the  subject  is  made  known  through  a  number 
Defioitioo  proper.         ^^  concrete  characteristics.     Finally,  it  is  called 

a  Definition  Proper^  when,  as  I  have  said,  two 

of  the  essential  and  original  attributes  of  the  defined  subject  are 

given,  whereof  the  one  is  common  to  it  with  the  various  species  of 

the  same  genus,  and  the  other  discriminates  it  from  these.* 

'^  Definitions  are  distinguished  also  into  Verbal  or  Nominal,  into 

Real,  and  into  Genetic  (definitionea  nominales. 
Definition*,  —  Nom-  reales^  geneticcB),  according  as  they  are  conver- 
• ,       ,  an      eoe-      ^^^^  ^-^^^  ^l^^  meaning  of  a  term,  with  the  nature 

of  a  thing,  or  with  its  rise  or  production.'  Nom- 
inal Definitions  are,  it  is  evident,  merely  explications.  They  are, 
therefore,  in  general  only  used  as  preliminary,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  more  perfect  declarations.  In  Real  Definitions  the 
thiug  defined  is  considered  as  already  there,  as  existing  (ov),  and 
the  notion,  therefore,  as  given,  precedes  the  definition.  They  are 
thus  merely  analytic,  that  is,  nothing  is  given  explicitly  in  the  predi- 
cate or  defining  member,  which  is  not  contained  implicitly  in  the 
subject  or  member  defined.  In  Genetic  Definitions  the  defined 
subject  is  considered  as  in  the  progress  to  be,  as  becoming  yi-yvo/xc- 
vov;  the  notion,  therefore,  has  to  be  made,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
definition,  which  is  consequently  synthetic,  that  is,  places  in  the 
predicate  or  defining  member  more  than  is  given  in  the  subject  or 
member  defined.  As  examples  of  these  three  species,  the  following 
three  definitions  of  a  circle  may  suffice  :  —  1.  The  Nominal  Defini- 
tion,—  The  word  circle  signifies  a  uniformly  curved  line.  2.  The 
Real  Definition,  —  A  circle  is  a  line  returning  upon  itself  of  which 
all  the  parts  are  equidistant  from  a  given  point.  3.  The  Genetic 
Definition, — A  circle  is  formed  when  we  draw  around,  and  always 
at  the  same  distance  from,  a  fixed  point,  a  movable  point  which 
leaves  its  trace,  until  the  termination  of  the  movement  coincides 
with  the  commencement.'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  only  those 
notions  can  be  genetically  defined,  which  relate  to  quantities  repre- 
sented in  time  and  space.  Mathematics  are  principally  conver- 
sant with  such  notions,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  mathematician 
usually  denominates  such  genetic  definitions  real  definitions^  while 
the  others  he  calls  without  distinction  nominal  definitions^  ^ 
The  laws  of  Definition  are  given  in  the  following  paragraph. 


i  Cf  Kmg,  Logik^  $  122.  —  Ed.  tion,  from  Wolf,  PhiUncphia  Raiionaiis,  $  191. 

>[Cf.  Betuch,  Sgttema  Logicmrit  f  809  cl  —Ed. 

«7]  4  Knig,  Logik,  (  122.    Anm-  8,  pp.  44S,  449. 

t  This  example  is  taken,  with  some  altera-  —  Ed. 
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^  LXXXIV.  A  definition  should  be  Adeqnate  (adequcUa), 
that  18,  the  subject  defined,  and  the  predi- 
lauaL^^^tt^L^iw^**'  ^^®  defining,  should  be  equivalent  or  of  the 
same  extension.  If  not,  the  sphere  of  the 
predicate  is  either  less  than  that  of  the  subject,  and  the  defini- 
tion Too  Narrow  {an^^Hor)y  or  greater,  and  the  definition 
Too  Wide  (latior). 

II.  It  should  not  define  by  Negative  or  Divisive  attributes 
(Ne  sit  negans^  n«  fiat  per  dUfuncta), 

III.  It  should  not  be  Tautological,  —  what  is  contained  in 
the  defined,  should  not  be  repeated  in  the  defining  clause  (^V^ 
sit  circulus  vel  diaUdon  in  definiendo), 

IV.  It  should  be  Precise,  that  is,  contain  nothing  unessential, 
nothing  superfluous  (Definitio  ne  sit  abundans). 

y.  It  should  be  Perspicuous,  that  is,  couched  in  terms  intel- 
ligible, and  ndt  figurative,  but  proper  and  compendious.^ 

The  First  of  these  rules: — That  the  definition  should  be  ade- 
quate, that  is,  that  the  definiens  and  definitum 
p  loaf  on.  Bhould  be  of  the  same  extension,  is  too  manifest 

to  require  much  commentary.  Is  the  definition 
too  wide  ?  —  then  more  is  declared  than  ought  to  be  declared ;  is  it 
too  narrow? —  then  less  is  declared  than  ought  to  be  declared;— 
and,  in  either  case,  the  definition  does  not  fully  accomplish  the  end 
which  it  proposes.  To  avoid  this  defect  in  definition,  we  must 
attend  to  two  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  that  attribute  should 
be  given  which  the  thing  defined  has  in  common  with  others  of  the 
same  class ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  attribute  should  be  given 
which  not  only  distinguishes  it  in  general  from  all  other  things,  but 
proximately  from  things  which  are  included  with  it  under  a  common 
class.  This  is  expressed  by  Logicians  in  the  rule  —  Definitio  con- 
8tet  genere  proximo  et  differentia  ttkimOy  —  Let  the  definition  consist 
of  the  nearest  genus  and  of  the  lowest  difference.  But  as  the  no- 
tion and  its  definition,  if  this  rule  be  obeyed,  are  necessarily  identical 
or  convertible  notions,  they  must  necessarily  have  the  same  extent ; 
consequently,  everything  to  which  the  definition  applies,  and  noth- 
ing to  which  it  does  not  apply,  is  the  thing  defined.  Thus :  —  if 
the  definition,  Man  is  a  rational  animal^  be  adequate,  we  shall  he 
able  to  say  —  Every  rational  animal  is  human:  —  nothing  which  « 
not  a  rational  animal  is  human.    But  we  cannot  say  this,  for 

1  Cf.  Kruf,  Logik^  f  128.  —  Ed.  [Vlctorin,  Jkfinitione,  Opnaj  p.  64B  et  Mq.  Bafler,  Ten- 
Logik^  I  228  el  srf.  Siffwart,  Batu/buek  xu  Vor-  tez  de  Cona^^utnu^  f  46-61.  Goclenius,  X4a»- 
luttngm  %b€r  di§  Logik^  f  STL    Boetbiiu,  Dt     torn  Fkitattfikkmn^  e.  Dq/bUiio,  p.  600.] 
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though  this  may  be  true  of  this  earth,  we  can  conceive  in  other 
worlds  rational  animals  which  are  not  hnman.    The  definition  is, 
therefore,  in  this  case  too  wide ;  to  make  it  adequate,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  add  terrestrial  or  some  such  term  —  as,  Man  is  a  rational 
animal  of  this  earth.    Again,  were  we  to  define  Man,  —  a  ration- 
aUy  acting  animal  of  this  earthy  —  the  definition  would  be  too 
narrow ;  for  it  would  be  false  to  say,  no  animal  of  this  earth  not 
acting  rationally  is  human^  for  not  only  children,  but  many  adult 
persons  would  be  excluded  by  this  definition,  which  is,  therefore,  too 
Darrow.* 
The  Second  Rule  is,  —  That  the  definition  should  not  be  made  by 
negations,  or  disjunctions.   In  regard  to  the  for- 
^^°        ^  mer,  —  negations,  —  that  we  should  define  a 

thiug  by  what  it  is,  and  not  by  what  it  is  not,  —  the  reason  of  the 
rule  is  manifest.  The  definition  should  be  an  afilrmative  proposition, 
for  it  ought  to  contain  the  positive,  the  actual,  qualities  of  the  no- 
tion defined,  that  is,  the  qualities  which  belong  to  it,  and  which 
nmst  not,  therefore,  be  excluded  from  or  denied  of  it.  If  there  are 
characters  which,  as  referred  to  the  subject,  afford  purely  negative 
judgments ;  —  this  is  a  proof  that  we  have  not  a  proper  comprehen- 
sion of  the  notion,  and  have  only  obtained  a  precursory  definition 
of  it,  enclosing  it  within  only  negative  boundaries.  For  a  definition 
which  contains  only  negative  attributions,  afibrds  merely  an  empty 
notion,  —  a  notion  which  is  to  be  called  a  nothing ;  for,  as  some 
think,  it  must  at  least  possess  one  positive  character,  and  its  defini- 
tion cannot,  therefore,  be  made  up  exclusively  of  negative  attri- 
butes. I^  however,  a  notion  stands  opposed  to  another  which  has 
already  been  declared  by  positive  characters,  it  may  be  defined  by 
negative  characters,  —  provided  always  that  the  genus  is  positively 
determined.  Thus  Cuvier  and  other  naturalists  define  a  certain  or- 
der of  animals  by  the  negation  of  a  spine  or  back-bone,  —  the  inver- 
tedrata  as  opposed  to  the  vertebrata ;  and  many  such  definitions 
occur  in  Natural  History. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  definition  must  not  consist  of  divisive  or 
disjunctive  attributions.  The  end  of  a  definition  is  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge.  But  to  say  that  a  thing  is  this  or  that  or  the 
other,  afibrds  us  either  no  knowledge  at  all,  or  at  best  only  a  vague 
and  obscure  knowledge.  If  the  disjunction  be  contradictory,  its 
enunciation  is,  in  fact,  tantamount  to  zero ;  for  to  say  that  a  thing 
either  is  or  is  not  so  and  so,  is  to  tell  us  that  of  which  we  required 
no  assertion  to  assure  us.    But  a  definition  by  disparate  alternatives 

1  C£  King,  Lflfft^,  f  128.    Anm.i.  — Ed. 
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is,  though  it  may  vaguely  circnmscribe  a  notion,  only  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  prelusory  definition,  and  as  the  mark  of  an  incipient  and 
yet  imperfect  knowledge.  We  must  not,  however,  confound  de- 
finitions by  divisive  attributes  with  propositions  expressive  of  a 
division. 
The  Third  Rule  is,  —  "The  definition  should  not  be  tautological; 
that  is,  what  is  defined  should  not  be  defined  by 

Dealing^Ja  drcia.  *^®^  ^^^  ^^®®  "  ^^^^  defining  in  a  circk. 
This  rule  may  be  violated  either  immediately  or 
mediately.  The  definition,  —  Zato  is  a  lawful  command^  —  is  an 
example  of  the  immediate  circle.  A  mediate  circle  requires,  at 
least,  two  correlative  definitions,  a  principal  and  a  subsidiary.  For 
example,  —  Law  w  the  expressed  wish  of  a  nderj  and  a  nder  is  one 
who  establishes  laws.  The  circle,  whether  immediate  or  mediate,  is 
manifest  or  occult  according  as  the  thing  defined  is  repeated  in  the 
same  terms,  or  with  other  synonymous  words.  In  the  previous  ex- 
ample it  was  manifest.  In  the  following  it  is  concealed  :  —  Grati- 
tude is  a  virtue  of  acknowledgment^  —  Right  is  the  competence  to  do 
or  not  to  do.  Such  declarations  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  prelusory  or  nominal  definitions.  Concealed  circular  definitions 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
mediate  or  remote ;  for  we  are  very  apt  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
deceived  by  the  diflTerence  of  expression,  and  fancy  that  we  have 
declared  a  notion  when  we  have  only  changed  the  language.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  strictly  on  our  guard  against  this  besetting 
vice.  The  ancients  called  the  circular  definition  also  by  the  name 
of  Dialldon^  as  in  this  case  we  declfffe  the  definitum  and  the 
definiens  reciprocally  by  each  other  {hC  akKrihav)}  In  probation 
there  is  a  similar  vice  which  bears  the  same  names.*^  *  We  may,  I 
think,  call  tliem  by  the  homely  £nglish  appellation  of  the  Seesaw, 
The  Fourth  Rule  is,  —  "That  the  definition  should  be  precise; 
that  is,  contain  nothing  unessential,  nothing  su- 
perfluous. Unessential  or  contingent  attributes 
are  not  sufficiently  characteristic,  and  as  they  are  now  present,  now 
absent,  and  may  likewise  be  met  with  in  other  things  which  are  not 
comprehended  under  the  notion  to  be  defined,  they,  consequently, 
if  admitted  into  a  definition,  render  it  sometimes  too  wide,  some- 
times too  narrow.  The  well-known  Platonic  definition,  — '  Man  is 
a  two-legged  animal  without  feathers^  —  could,  as  containing  only 
unessential  characters,  be  easily  refuted,  as  was  done  by  a  plucked 


1  Compare  f^extns  Empiiiciu,  Fyrk,  HvP'i        *  Krag,  Logikf  {  128.    Addi.  a^Eo. 
i.  160,  ii.  68.-1:10. 
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cocL^  And  when  a  definition  is  not  wholly  made  np  of  such  attri- 
batesy  and  when,  in  consequence  of  their  intermixture  with  essen- 
tial characters,  the  definition  does  not  absolutely  fail,  still  there  is  a 
sin  committed  against  logical  purity  or  precision,  in  assuming  into 
the  declaration  qualities  such  as  do  not  determinately  designate  what 
is  defined.  On  the  same  principle,  all  derivative  characters  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  definition ;  for  although  they  may  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  thing  defined,  still  they  overlay  the  declaration 
with  supei'fluous  accessories,  inasmuch  as  such  characters  do  not 
designate  the  original  essence  of  the  thing,  but  are  a  mere  conse- 
quence thereof.  This  fault  is  committed  in  the  following  defini- 
tion :  —  The  Circle  is  a  curved  line  returning  upon  itself^  the  parts 
of  which  are  at  an  eqtujl  distance  from  the  central  point.  Here 
precision  is  violated,  though  the  definition  be  otherwise  correct.  For 
that  every  line  returning  upon  itself  is  curved,  and  that  the  point 
from  which  all  the  parts  of  the  line  are  equidistant  is  the  central 
point,  —  these  are  mere  consequences  of  the  returning  on  itself,  and 
of  the  equidistance.  Derivative  characters  are  thus  mixed  up  with 
the  original,  and  the  definition,  therefore,  is  not  precise."  ■ 
The  Fifth  rule  is,  —  "  That  the  definition  should  be  perspicuous, 
that  is,  couched  in  terms  intelligible,  not  figura- 
tive, and  compendious.  That  definitions  ought 
to  be  perspicuous,  is  self-evident.  For  why  do  we  declare  or  define 
at  all  ?  The  perspicuity  of  the  definition  depends,  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  intelligible  character  of  the  language,  and 
In  order  to  perspi-  if^ig  again  depends  on  the  employment  of  words 
T?te  ungwlT  m^i  ^°  ^^^^  received  or  ordinary  signification.  The 
be  intelligible.  meaning  of  words,  both  separate  and  in  con- 

junction, is  already  determined  by  conventional 
usage ;  when,  therefore,  we  hear  or  read  these,  we  naturally  asso- 
ciate with  them  their  ordinary  meaning.  Misconceptions  of  every 
kind  must,  therefore,  arise  fi'om  a  deviation  from  the  accustomed 
usage ;  and  though  the  definition,  in  the  sense  of  the  definer,  may 
be  correct,  still  false  conceptions  are  almost  inevitable  for  others. 
If  such  a  deviation  becomes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mon meaning  attached  to  certain  words  not  corresponding  to  cer- 
tain notions,  there  ought  at  least  to  be  appended  a  comment 
or  nominal  definition,  by  which  we  shall  be  warned  that  such 
words  are  used  in  an  acceptation  wider  or  more  restricted  than  they 
obtain  in  ordinary  usage.  But,  in  the  second  place,  words  ought 
not  only  to  be  used  in  their  usual  signification,  —  that  signification, 

1  Diog.  Laert.,  ri.  40.  —  Ed.  t  Krug,  Logik,  f  128.    Asm.  3.  —  £d. 
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if  the  definition  be  perspicnoas^  mast  not  be  figuratiye  bat  proper. 
Tropes  and  figures  are  logical  hieroglyphics,  and  themselves  re- 
quire a  declaration.  They  do  not  indicate  the 
3.  ThencaniiicraiHi  thing  Itsel^  but  only  Something  similar.**^  Such, 
proper.  ^*'   "       ^'^^  example,  are  the  definitions  we  have    of 

Logic  as  the  Phams  InteUectus^  —  the  Light- 
house of  the  Understanding^  —  the  Cynosura  Veritatis^  —  the  Cg- 
nosure  of  Truths  —  the  Medicina  Mentis^  —  the  Physic  of  the 
Mnd,  etc." 

''However,  many  expressions,  originally  metaphorical  (such  as 

conceptiony  imaginationj  comprehension^  representcUion^  etc.  etc.), 

have  by  usage  been  long  since  reduced  from  figurative  to  proper 

terms,  so  that  we  may  employ  these  in  definitions  without  scruple, 

^  nay  frequently  must,  as  there  are  no  others  to  be  found. 

"  In  the  third  place,  the  perspicuity  of  a  definition  depends  upon 

its  brevity.    A  long  definition  is  not  only  bur- 

8.    The    definition  •  t  i         i.t        .  , 

mnrt  be  brief;  thensome  to  the  memory,  but  likewise  to  the 

understanding,  which  ought  to  comprehend  it  at 
a  single  jet  Brevity  ought  not,  however,  to  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  perspicuity  or  completeness."  • 

^  The  rules  hitherto  considered  proximately  relate  to  Definitions 

in  the  stricter  sense.     In  reference  to  the  other 

The  other  kinde  of      kinds  of  Declaration,  there  are  certain  modifica- 

Deoiarttion.  ^^^^  ^^  exceptions  admitted.   These  Dilucida- 

DilucidationsorEz- 

piicationa.  tiouB  or  Explications,  as  they  make  no  pretence 

to  logical  perfection,  and  are  only  subsidiary  to 
the  discovery  of  more  perfect  definitions,  are  not  to  be  very  rigidly 
dealt  with.     They  are  useful,  provided  they  contain  even  a  single 
true  character  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the  apprehension  of 
others.    They  may,  therefore,  be  sometimes  too  wide,  sometimes  too 
narrow.    A  contingent  and  derivative  character  may  be  also  useful 
for  the  discovery  of  the  essential  and  ori^naL 
Even  Circular  Definitions  are  not  here    abso- 
lutely to  be  condemned,  if  thereby  the  language  is  rendered  simpler 
and  clearer.    Figurative  Expressions  are  like- 
Figuiatire  Ezpiei-      ^jg^  ^  ^j^^^  ^^^  f^^l^^  ^^^^^  j^^  definitions 

proper,  inasmuch   as  such  expressions,  by  the 
analogies  they  suggest,  contribute  always  something  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  notion. 
^  In  regard  to  Descriptions,  these  must  be  adequate,  and  no  circle 

1  Knig,  Lofiib,  f  128.   Anin.4.— Ed.  t  Bm  aboT«»  p.  S6,^Kd. 

8Knig,tMi.  — Ed. 
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is  permitted  in  them.    Bat  they  need  not  be  so  precise  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  derivative  or  contingent  characters. 
*^°*'  For  descriptions  ought  to  enumerate  the  char- 

acters of  a  thing  as  fully  as  possible ;  and,  consequently,  they  cannot 
be  80  brief  as  definitions.  They  cannot,  however,  exceed  a  certain 
measure  in  point  of  length."^ 

1  Krag,  Logikf  i  128.    Anm.  6. — £d. 
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METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION    II.  — LOGICAL    METHODOLOGY. 

n.  — DOCTRINE  OF  DIVISION. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  Second  Chapter  of  Logical  Methodology, — 

the  Doctrine  of  Division,  —  the  doctrine  which 

^^  affords  us  the  rules  of  that  branch  of  Method, 

by  which  we  render  our  knowledge  more  distinct  and  exhaustive. 

I  shall  preface  the  subject  of  Logical  Division  by  some  observations 

on  Division  in  general. 

^  Under  Division  {divisxo,  Suup^xri^)  we  understand  in  general  the 
sundering  of  the  whole  into  its  parts.^  The 
vision  ngene  .  Q^jj^^t  which  is  divided  is  called  the  divided 
tohole  {totum  dimsum)^  and  this  whole  must  be  a  connected  many, 
—  a  connected  multiplicity,  for  otherwise  no  division  would  be  pos- 
sible. The  divided  whole  must  comprise  at  least  one  character, 
affording  the  condition  of  a  certain  possible  splitting  of  the  object, 
or  through  which  a  certain  opposition  of  the  object  becomes  recog- 
nized ;  and  this  character  must  be  an  essential  attribute  of  the 
object,  if  the  division  be  not  aimless  and  without  utility.  This 
point  of  view,  from  which  alone  the  division  is  possible,  is  called 
the  principle  of  the  division  (principium  aive  fundamentum  divisi- 
onis)  ;  and  the  parts  which,  by  the  distraction  of  the  whole,  come 
into  view,  are  called  the  divisive  members  (membra  dividerUia). 
When  a  whole  is  divided  into  its  parts,  these  parts  may,  either  all 
or  some,  be  themselves  still  connected  multiplicities ;  and  if  these 
are  again  divided,  there  results  a  subdivision  (stibdivisio)^  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  which  are  called  the  subdivisive  members  (membra 
subdividentia).  One  and  the  same  object  may,  likewise,  be  differ- 
ently divided  from  different  points  of  view,  whereby  condiviaians 

1  [On  Diridon  and  ItB  rarioofl  kinds,  see  Ammonins,  Dt  Qmnque  FoobM,  f.  Sk,  Aid.  1516.] 
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(condivisiones)   arise,  which,  taken   together,  are  all  reciprocally 
coordinated.     If  a  division  has  only  two  members,  it  is  called  a 
dichotomy  (dichotomia)  ;  if  three,  a  trichotomy  (trichotomia)  ;  if 
four,  a  tetrachotomy  /  if  many,  apolytomy,  etc. 
"Division,  as  a  genus,  is  divided  into  two  species,  according  to 

the  different  kind  of  whole  which  it  sundei-s  into 

DiTtaionof  twospe-      parts.*     These  parts  are  either  contained  in  the 

Lo^  Division.  divided  whole,  or  they  are  contained  under  it. 

In  the  former  case  the  division  is  called  a  parti* 
Hon  {partitio^airapiSiLTiavi)^  in  the  latter,  it  is  named  a  logical  divi- 
sion? Partition  finds  an  application  only  when  the  object  to  be 
divided  is  a  whole  compounded  of  parts,  —  consequently,  where 
the  notion  of  the  object  is  a  complex  one ;  Logical  Division,  on  the 
other  band,  finds  its  «ipplication  only  where  the  notion  contains  a 
plurality  of  characters  under  it,  and  where,  consequently,  the  notion 
is  a  universal  one.  The  simple  notion  is  thus  the  limit  of  Parti- 
tion ;  and  the  individual  or  singular  is  thus  the  limit  of  Division. 

Partition  is  divided  into  2k  physical  or  real^  when 

PlJtition  either  Beal        ^\  ^  xni_  j.    i   r  i. 

^^j^^  the  parts  can  actually  be  separated  from  each 

other;  and  into  a  metaphysical  or  ideal^  when 
the  parts  can  only  be  sundered  by  Abstraction.*  It  may  be  applied 
in  order  to  attain  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  whole,  or  to  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  parts.  In  the  foraier  case,  the  parts  are  given 
and  the  whole  is  sought;  in  the  latter,  the  whole  is  given  and  the 
parts  are  sought.  If  the  whole  be  given  and  the  parts  sought  out, 
the  object  b  first  of  all  separated  into  its  proximate,  and,  thereafter, 
into  its  remoter  parts,  until  either  any  farther  partition  is  impossible, 

1  [On  Tarioiu  Idnds  of  Wholes,  see  Cara>  By  Division,  triangle  is  distinffniehed,  V>j 

ouMl,  Rationaiis  el  Realia  PhUoaophia^  L.  iv.  Into  the  two  species  of  rectilinear  and  curvi- 

teet.  iii.  disp.  ir.  p.  277,]  [and  above,  Leeturee  linear.     2^,  Both  of  these  are  again  subdi- 

M  MfiapAyMCJ,  p.  607 ;   Lecturet  on  Logic,  p.  vidcd  (A)  by  reference  to  the  sides,  (B)  by 

112.— Ed.]  reference  to  the  angles.    By  reference  to  the 

^  'Arapl^firiets  is  properly  a  rhetorical  sides,  triangles  are  divided   into   the  three 

tenn,  and  signifies  the  division  of  a  subject  species  of  equilateral,  isosceles,  and  scalene, 

into  successive  heads,  Jint,  second,  etc.    See  (The  dichotomic  division  would,  however,  be 

Hermogenes,  Ilcpi  tScvi^.    Rketons  Gr<Bet,i.  p.  here  more  proper.)    By  reference  to  the  an- 

lOi,  ed.  Aid  —  Ed.  gles,  they  are  divided  into  the  three  species  of 

8  [See  Keokermann,  Systtma  Logieaiy  L.  i.  rectangular,  i  e.  triangle  which  has  one  of 

e.3.    Opera,  t.  i.  p.  667.    Drobisch,  Neue  Dor-  its  angles  right;  into  amblygon,  or  triangle 

steBung  der  Logik,  $  112.    Krug,  Logik,  $  124.  which  has  one  of  its  angles  obtuse;  and  into 

Anm.  2  ]  oxygon,  i.  e.  triangle  which  has  its  three 

*  By  Tartition,  triangle  may  be  distinguished,  angles  acute. 

1°,  Into  a  certain  portion  of  space  included  By  Definition,  triangle  is  distinguished  into 

within  certain  boundaries;  2^,  Into  sides  and  figure  of  three  sides,  equal   to   triangular 

■Bgles;  BP^  Into  two  triangles,  or  into  atra-  figure;   that  is,  into  Jtgtnre,  the  proximate 

pezium  and  a  triangle.    The  first  two  parti-  genns,  and  trikUenU  or  three-sided,  the  di£G^ 

tions  are  ideal,  they  cannot  be  actually  ao-  ential  quality, 
oompli^hed.    The  last  is  real,  it  may. 
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or  the  partition  has  attained  its  end.  To  this  there  is,  however,  re- 
quired an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  object,  of  its  parts  proximate 
and  remote,  and  of  the  connection  of  these  parts  together,  as  con* 
stituting  the  whole.  We  must,  likewise,  take  heed  whether  the 
partition  be  not  determined  from  some  particular  point  of  view,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  notions  of  more  proximate  and  more 
remote  may  be  very  vague  and  undetermined.  If  the  parts  he 
given,  and  from  them  the  whole  sought  out,  this  is  accomplished 
when  we  have  discovered  the  order,  —  the  arrangement,  of  the 
parts;  and  this  again  is  discovered  when  the  principle  of  division 
is  discovered ;  and  of  this  we  must  obtain  a  knowledge,  either  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  thing,  or  from  the  particular  end  we  have 
in  view.  If,  for  example,  a  multitude  of  books,  of  every  vanoos 
kind,  are  arranged  into  the  whole  of  a  well-ordered  library, — in 
this  case  the  greater  or  lesser  similarity  of  subject  will  afford,  either 
exclusively  or  mainly,  the  principle  of  division.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, not  unfrequently,  that  the  parts  are  ordered  or  arranged 
according  to  different  rules,  and  by  them  connected  into  a  whole; 
and,  in  this  case,  as  the  different  rules  of  the  arrangement  cannot 
together  and  at  once  accomplish  this,  it  is  proper  that  the  less 
important  arrangement  should  yield  to  the  more  important ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  ordering  of  a  library,  when,  besides  the  contents 
of  the  books,  we  take  into  account  their  language,  size,  antiquity, 
binding,  etc."^ 

I  now  proceed  to  Logical  Division,  on  which  I  give  you  the 
following  paragraph : 

^  LXXXY.  The  Distinctness  and  Completeness  of  our 
knowledge  is  obtained  by  that  logical  pro- 
Jl*mvu"^  ^'**  ^^^^  which  is  termed  Division  {divisiOj 
Stoipco'ts).  Division  supposes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  to  be  given  through  a  foregone  process  of 
Definition  or  Declaration ;  and  proposes  to  discover  the  parts 
of  this  whole  which  are  found  and  determined  not  by  the 
development  of  the  Comprehension,  but  by  the  development 
of  the  Extension.  As  Logical  Definition,  therefore,  proposes 
to  render  the  characters  contained  in  an  object,  that  is,  the 
comprehension  of  a  reality  or  notion.  Clear ;  Logical  Division 
proposes  to  render  the  characters  contained  under  an  object, 
that  is,  the  extension  of  a  notion.  Distinct  and  Exhaustive. 
Division  is,  therefore,  the  evolution  of  the  extension  of  a 

1  Ewer,  Logik^ }}  184,  ISS,  p.  a61-«4.  —  Ed. 
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notion ;  and  it  is  expressed  in  a  disjunctive  proposition,  of 
which  the  notion  divided  constitutes  the  subject,  and  the 
notions  contained  under  it,  the  predicate.  It  is,  therefore, 
regulated  by  the  law  which  governs  Disjunctive  Judgments, 
(the  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle),  although  it  is  usually 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  Copulative  Categorical  Judgment. 
The  rules  by  which  this  process  is  regulated  are  seven : 

1**.  Every  Division  should  be  governed  by  some  principle, 
(Divisio  ne  careat  fundamento). 

2**.  Every  Division  should  be  governed  by  only  a  single 
principle. 

3^.  The  principle  of  Division  should  be  an  actual  and  essen- 
tial character  of  the  divided  notion,  and  the  division,  therefore, 
neither  complex  nor  without  a  purpose. 

4**.  No  dividing  member  of  the  predicate  must  by  itself 
exhaust  the  subject. 

5**.  The  dividing  members,  taken  together,  must  exhaust,  but 
only  exhaust,  the  subject. 

6**.  The. divisive  members  must  be  reciprocally  exclusive. 

7^.  The  divisions  must  proceed  continuously  from  immediate 
to  mediate  differences  {Divisxo  ne  JkU  per  adUum). 

In  this  paragraph  are  contained,  first,  the  general  Principles  of 
Logical  Division,  and,  secondly,  the  Laws  by 
^'^     ^'  which  it  is  governed.     I  shall  now  illustrate 

these  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated  that  ^  the  distinctness  and  complete- 
ness of  our  knowledge  is  obtained  by  that  logical  process  which  is 
tenned  Division  {divisio^  iuup&n^).  Division  supposes  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  to  be  given  through  a  foregone  process  of  defini- 
tion, and  proposes  to  discover  the  parts  of  this  whole  which  are 
found  and  determined  not  by  the  development  of  the  comprehen- 
sion, but  by  the  development  of  the  extension.  As  logical  defini- 
tion, therefore,  proposes  to  render  the  characters  contained  in  a 
notion,  that  is,  its  comprehension,  clear ;  logical  division  proposes 
to  render  the  characters  contained  under  an  object,  that  is,  the 
extension  of  a  notion,  dbtinct.  Division  is,  therefore,  the  evolution 
of  the  extension  of  a  notion,  and  it  is  expressed  in  a  disjunctive 
proposition,  of  which  the  notion  divided  constitutes  the  subject^ 
and  the  notions  contained  under  it,  the  predicate.  It  is,  therefore, 
regulated  by  the  law  which  governs  disjunctive  judgments  (the 
principle  of  excluded  middle),  although  it  be  usually  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  copulative  categorical  judgment." 

45 
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The  special  virtue,  the  particular  element,  of  perfect  thinking, 
which  Diviaion  enables  us  to  acquire,  is  Dis- 
EDd  of  Divition  !■      tinctuess,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident 
roivM^CompietencM.'''      *^*^  **  cannot  accomplish  this  without  render- 
ing our  thinking  more  complete.    This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  secondary  and  collateral  result;  for  the  problem 
which  division  proximately  and  principally  proposes  to  solve  is,— 
to  afford  us  a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  extension  of  a  givei:i| 
notion,  through  a  complete  or  exhaustive  series  of  subordinate  or 
coordinate   notions.     This  utility  of  Division,   in  rendering  oar 
knowledge  more  complete,  is,  I  find,  stated  by  Aristotle,'  though 
it  has  been  overlooked  by  subsequent  logicians.    He  observes  that 
it  is  only  by  a  regular  division  that  we  can  be  assured  that  nothing 
has  been  omitted  in  the  definition  of  a  thing. 

^As  it  is  by  means  of  division  that  we  discover  what  are  the 
characters  contained  under  the  notion  of  an 

An  vMny  kindi  of 

iMrisioo  poMibic  M  objcct,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  as  many 
there  are  ohanicten  kinds  of  division  possible  as  there  are  charac- 
aifording  a  Friocipic      ^^^s  Contained  Under  the  notion  of  an  object, 

which  may  afford  the  principle  of  a  difierent 
division.  If  the  characters  which  afford  the  principle  of  a  division 
are  only  external  and  contingent,  there  is  a  division  in  the  wider 
sense ;  if^  again,  they  are  internal  and  constant,  there  is  a  division 
in  the  stricter  sense ;  if,  finally,  they  are  not  only  internal  but  also 
essential  and  original,  there  is  a  division  in  the  strictest  sense. 

From  the  very  conception  of  lo^cal  division,  it 

A  onivewai  ooHon      jg  manifest  that  it  can  only  be  applied  where 

LorioaJDiTtoio^    ^       *^^  object  to  be  divided  is  a  universal  notion, 

and  that  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  an  individ- 
ual ;  for  as  the  individual  contuns  nothing  under  it,  consequently  it 
is  not  susceptible  of  an  ulterior  division.     The  general  problem  of 

which  division  affords  the  solution  is,  —  To  find 
Dwwo^  P«>Weinof      ^^^  subordinate  genera  and  species,  the  higher 

or  generic  notion  being  given.  The  higher 
notion  is  always  something  abstracted, — something  generalized 
from  the  lower  notions,  with  which  it  agrees,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains all  that  is  common  to  these  inferior  concepts,  and  from  which 
it  differs,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  a  greater  number  of  determin- 
ing characters.  There  thus  subsists  an  internal  connection  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  concepts,  and  there  is  thus  afforded  a  tran- 
sition from  the  superior  notion  to  the  subordinate,  and,  conse- 
quently, an  evolution  of  the  lower  notions  fi*om  the  higher.     In 

1  AmU.  Ban.,  L.  U.  c.  18. 
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order  to  discover  the  inferior  genera  and  species,  we  have  only  to 
discover  those  characters  which  afford  the  proximate  determina- 
tions, hy  which  the  sphere  or  extension  of  the  higher  notion  is 
circamscribed.  But  to  find  what  characters  are  wanted  for  the 
thorough -going  determination  of  a  higher  notion,  we  must  pre- 
vionsly  know  what  characters  the  higher  notion  actually  contains, 
aud  this  knowledge  is  only  attainable  by  an  analysis,  —  a  sundering 
of  the  higher  notion  itsel£  In  doing  this,  the  several  characters 
must  be  separately  drawn  forth  and  considered ;  and  in  regard  to 
each,  we  must  ascertain  how  far  it  must  still  be  left  undetermined, 
and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  opposite  determinations.  But  whether 
a  character  be  still  undetermined,  and  of  what  opposite  determina- 
tions it  is  capable,  —  on  these  points  it  is  impossible  to  decide  a 
priori^  but  only  a  posteriori^  through  a  knowledge  of  this  particular 
character  and  its  relations  to  other  notions.  And  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  is  rendered  easier  by  two  circumstances;  —  the  one, 
that  the  generic  notion  is  never  altogether  abstract,  but  always 
realized  and  held  fast  by  some  concrete  form  of  imagination ;  —  the 
other,  that,  in  general,  we  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  a  greater 
or  a  smaller  number  of  special  notions,  in  which  the  generic  notion 
is  comprehended,  and  these  are  able  to  lead  us  either  mediately  or 
immediately  to  other  subordinate  concepts. 

''But  the  determinations  or  constituent  characters  of  a  notion 
which  we  seek  out,  must  not  only  be  completely,  but  also  precisely, 
opposed.  Completely,  inasmuch  as  all  the  species  subordinate  to 
the  notions  ought  to  be  discovered ;  and  precisely,  inasmuch  as 
whatever  is  not  a  subordinate  species,  ought  to  be  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  notion  of  the  genus. 

"In  regard  to  the  completeness  of  the  opposition,  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, required  that  the  notion  should  be  determined  through  every 
possible  contradictory  opposition;  for  those  at  least  ought  to  be 
omitted,  concerning  whose  existence  or  non-existence  the  notion 
itself  decides.  In  regard  to  the  opposition  itself,  it  is  not  required 
that  the  division  should  be  carried  through  by  contradictory  oppo- 
sitions. The  only  opposition  necessary  is  the  reciprocal  exclusion 
of  the  inferior  notions  into  which  the  higher  notion  is  divided."* 
In  a  mere  logical  relation,  indeed,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  a  thing  more  than  that  a  certain  character  either  does  or  does 
not  belong  to  it,  a  strictly  logical  division  can  only  consist  of  two 
contradictory  members,  for  example,  —  that  angles  are  either  right 
or  not  rights  —  that  men  are  either  white  or  not  white.  But  looking 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  known,  either  a  priori  or  aposteri- 
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on,  the  division  may  be  not  only  dichotomons  but  polytomous,  as 
for  example,  —  angles  are  rights  or  acutcy  or  obtuse/  men  are  whUe^ 
or  blacky  or  copper-colored^  or  olive^olored^  etc. 

We  now  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
^le.  of  Logicti  w.      ^^^^  dictated  for  Logical  Division. 

These  Rules  spring  either,  1®,  From  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Division ;  or,  2^  From  the  Relations  of  the  Dividing  Mem- 
bers to  the  Divided  Whole ;  or,  3^,  From  the  Relations  of  the 
several  Dividing  Members  to  each  other;  or,  4%  From  the  relations 
of  the  Divisions  to  the  Subdivisions. 

The  first  of  these  heads  —  the  Principle  of  Division  —  compre- 
hends the  three  first  rules.    Of  these  the  first  is 
FrrrTheTli^Seo^      Self-evident,  —  There  must  be  some  principle, 
DivWon.  Firtt  Rai«.      some  reason,  for  every  division ;  for  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  division  determined,  no  divi- 
sion carried  into  effect. 
In  regard  to  the  second  mle,  —  That  every  division  should  have 
^^  only  a  single  principle,  —  the  propriety  of  this  is 

likewise  sufficiently  apparent.  In  every  division 
we  should  depart  from  a  definite  thought,  which  has  reference  either 
to  the  notion  as  a  unity,  or  to  some  single  character.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  do  not  do  this,  but  carry  on  the  process  by  different 
principles,  the  series  of  notions  in  which  the  division  is  realized  is 
not  orderly  and  homogeneous,  but  heterogeneous  and  perplexed. 
The  Third  rule,  —  That  the  principle  of  division  should  be  an 
actual  and  essential  character  of  the  divided 
notion,  —  is  not  less  manifest.  "As  the  ground 
of  division  is  that  which  principally  regulates  the  correctness  of  the 
whole  process,  that  is,  the  completeness  and  opposition  of  the  divi- 
sion, —  it  follows  that  this  ground  must  be  of  notoriety  and  impor- 
tance, and  accommodated  to  the  end  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
division  is  instituted.  Those  characters  of  an  object  are  best 
adapted  for  a  division,  whose  own  determinations  exert  the  great- 
est influence  on  the  determinations  of  other  characters,  and,  con- 
sequently, on  those  of  the  notion  itself;  but  such  are  manifestly  not 
the  external  and  contingent,  but  the  internal  and  essential,  charac^ 
ters,  and,  of  these,  those  have  the  preeminence  through  whose  detei^ 
mination  the  greater  number  of  others  are  determined,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  from  which,  as  fundamental  and  original  attributes, 
the  greater  number  of  the  others  are  derived.  The  choice  of  char- 
acter is,  however,  for  the  most  part,  regulated  by  some  particular 
end ;  so  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  external  and  contingent 
characters  may  obtain  a  preponderant  importance.    Such  ends  < 
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not,  however,  be  enamerated.  The  obaracter  affording  the  principle 
of  division  must  likewise  be  capable  of  being  clearly  and  definitely 
broaght  out ;  for  unless  this  be  possible,  we  can  have  no  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  completeness  and  contrast  of  the  determination 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  We  ought,  therefore,  always  to  select 
those  characters  for  principles  of  division,  which  are  capable  of  a 
dear  and  distinct  recognition.''^ 

The  second  part  of  the  rule, — That  the  division  be  not,  therefore, 
too  complex,  and  without  a  purpose, — is  a  corollary  of  the  first. 
"  In  dividing,  we  may  go  on  to  infinity.  For  while,  as  was  formerly 
shown,  there  is,  in  the  series  of  higher  and  lower  notions,  no  one 
which  can  be  conceived  as  absolutely  the  lowest;,  so  in  subdividing, 
there  is  no  necessary  limit  to  the  process.  In  like  manner,  the 
coordinations  may  be  extended  dd  infinitum.  For  it  is  impossible 
to  exhaust  all  the  possible  relations  of  notions,  and  each  of  these 
may  be  employed  as  the  principle  of  a  new  division.  Thus  we  can 
divide  men  by  relation  to  their  age,  to  their  sex,  to  their  color,  to 
their  stature,  to  their  knowledge,  to  their  riches,  to  their  rank,  to 
their  manner  of  life,  to  their  education,  to  their  costume,  etc.,  etc. 
It  would,  however,  be  ridiculous,  and  render  the  divisions  wholly 
useless,  if  we  multiplied  them  in  this  &shion  without  end.  We, 
therefore,  intentionally  restrict  them,  that  is,  we  make  them  com- 
paratively limited,  inasmuch  as  we  only  give  them  that  completeness 
which  is  conducive  to  a  certain  end.  In  this  manner,  divisions 
become  relatively  useful,  or  acquire  the  virtue  of  adaptation.  In 
the  selection  of  a  principle  of  division,  we  must  take  heed  whether 
it  be  fertile  and  pertinent.  A  ground  of  division  is  fertile,  when  it 
iffords  a  division  out  of  which  again  other  important  consequences 
may  be  drawn;  it  is  pertinent,  when  these  consequences  have  a 
proximate  relation  to  the  end,  on  account  of  which  we  were  origi- 
naUy  induced  to  develop  the  extension  of  a  concept.  A  principle 
of  division  may,  therefore,  be  useful  with  one  intent,  and  useless 
with  another.  Soldiersy  for  example,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  cavalry  and  infantry^  as  this  distinction  has  an  important  influ- 
ence on  their  determination  as  soldiers.  But  in  considering  man  in 
general  and  his  relations,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  divide  men  into 
foot  and  Jwrsemen;  while,  on  the  contrary,  their  division  would  be 
here  appropriate  according  to  principles  which  in  the  former  case 
would  have  been  absurd.  Seneca'  says  well,  —  ^Quicquid  in  majus 
crevit  iacilius  agnoscitur,  si  discessit  in  partes;  quas  innumerabiles 
ttse  et  parvas  non  oportet.    Idem  enim  vitii  habet  nimia,  quod  nulla 
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divisio.     Simile  oonfiiBO  est,  qaicqnid  usqae  in  palverem  sectnm 

ese^i 

Under  the  second  head,  that  is,  as  springing  from  the  relations  of 

the  Dividing  Members  to  the  Divided  Wholes, 

IL  From  the  rOa.      ^^^e  are  included  the  fourth  and  fifth  laws. 

tiont  of  the  Diridlnc        <<*■  •*«  •  •  i>i« 

Hemberatotiie  £M^      "Asthc  notion  and  the  notions  into  which  it 
•d  Whoiei.    Fouth.       IB  divided  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
whole  and  parts,  and  as  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  part,  the  fburth  rule  is  manifestly  necessary,  viz.,  That  no 
dividing  member  of  the  predicate  must  by  itself  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject.   When  this  occurs,  the  division  is  vicious,  or,  more  properly, 
there  is  no  division.    Thus  the  division  of  man  into  rational  ani- 
mals and  uncidHvated  nations^  would  be  a  violation  of  this  law. 
**  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  notions  into  which  a  notion  is  divided, 
_  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  constitut- 

Fillh. 

ing  parts  to  a  constituted  whole,  and  as  the 
whole  is  only  the  sum  of  all  the  parts,  the  necessity  of  the  fifth  rule 
is  manifest,  —  That  the  dividing  members  of  the  predicate,  taken 
together,  must  exhaust  the  subject.  For  if  this  does  not  take  place, 
then  the  division  of  the  principal  notion  has  been  only  partial  and 
imperfect.  We  transgress  this  law,  in  the  first  place,  when  we  leave 
out  one  or  more  members  of  division  ;  as  for  example,  —  The  aeticM 
of  men  are  either  good  or  had^  —  for  to  these  we  should  have  added 
or  indifferent  And  in  the  second  place,  we  transgress  it  when  we 
coordinate  a  subdivision  with  a  division ;  as  for  example,  —  PhUos- 
ophy  is  either  theoretical  philosophy  or  morai  philosophy  :  here  the 
proper  opposition  would  have  been  theoretical  philosophy  said  prac- 
tical philosophy,"*  On  the  other  hand,  the  dividing  members,  taken 
together,  must  not  do  more  than  exhaust  the  subject.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  whole  must  apply  to  every  one  of  its  parts,  but  this  con- 
dition is  not  fulfilled  if  there  be  a  dividing  member  too  much,  that 
is,  if  there  be  a  notion  brought  as  a  dividing  member,  which,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  stand  in  subordination  to  the  divided  whole.  For 
example, — Mathematical  Jig^ires  are  either  solids  or  surfaces  \or 
lines  or  points].  Here  the  last  two  members  {lines  and  points)  are 
redundant  and  erroneous,  for  lines  and  points,  though  the  elements 
of  mathematical  figures,  are  not  themselves  figures. 

Under  the  third  head,  as  springing  from  the  relations  of  the  sev- 
eral Dividing  Members  to  Each  Other,  there  is  a  single  law,  —  the 
sixth,  —  which  enjoins,  —  That  the  dividing  members  be  recipro- 
cally exclusive. 

1  King,  Loriit,  $  12&    Anm.4.-ED.  S  bwr,  Lcfift,  f  U7.  —  Bd. 
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^As  a  division  does  not  present  the  same  but  the  different  deter- 
minations of  a  single  notion  (for  otherwise  one 
III.  From  tb«  r«Ui-      QXkd  the  same  determination  would  be  presented 
ttoD6  of  the  several      i^[qq)  the  dividing  members  must  be  so  consti- 

DivldiDfT  Members  to  ,'',  ,  °  .,  .      .  , 

EAchotbar.  Sixth.         tuted  that  they  are  not  mutually  comcident,  so 
that  they   either  in  whole  or  in  part  contain 
each  other.     This  law  is  violated  when,  in  the  first  place,  a  subdi- 
vision is  placed  above  a  division,  as,  —  Philosophy  is  either  theoret- 
ical philosophi/y  or  moral  phUoaophy^  or  practical  philosophy  ;  here 
moral  philosophy  fells  into  practical  philosophy  as  a  subordinate 
pan ;  or  when,  in  the  second  place,  the  same  thing  is  divided  in 
different  points  of  view,  as,  —  JBuman  actions  are  either  necessary^ 
orfree^  or  useful^  or  detrimental!^  * 
Under  the  fourth  and  last  head,  as  arising  from  the  relations  of 
the  Divisions  to  the  Subdivisions,  there  is  con- 
nr.  From  tho  reia-      tained  one  law,  the  seventh,  which  prescribes,  — 
tioMoftheDivteiomi      ,j^^^  ^^^  divisions  proceed  continuously  from 

to  the   SobdiviBlons.        .  ,.  ,.  ,.—  ,xx.    .  . 

geventh.  immediate  to  mediate  dmerences  {Ihvisto  ne 

fiat  per  saitum  vd  hiatum). 
"  As  divisions  originate  in  the  character  of  a  notion,  capable  of 
an  opposite  determination,  receiving  this  determination,  and  as  the 
sabdivisions  originate  in  these  opposite  determinations  being  them- 
selves again  capable  of  opposite  determinations,  in  which  gradual 
descent  we  may  proceed  indefinitely  onwards,  —  from  this  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  divisions  should,  as  fer  as  possible,  be  continuous,  that 
18,  the  notion  must  first  be  divided  into  its  proximate,  and  then  into 
its  remoter  parts,  and  this  without  overleaping  any  one  part ;  or  in 
other  words,  each  part  must  be  immediately  subordinated  to  its 
whole."'  Thus,  when  some  of  the  ancients  divided />At7o«(>^A^  into 
rational^  and  natural^  and  morale  the  first  and  second  members  are 
merely  subdivisions  of  theoretical  philosophy^  to  which  moral  as 
practical  philosophy  is  opposed.  Sometimes,  however,  such  a 
spring — such  a  saltus  —  is,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  allowed ;  but 
this  only  under  the  express  condition,  that  the  omitted  members 
are  interpolated  in  thought.  Thus,  many  mathematicians  say,  angles 
are  either  rights  or  acute^  or  obtuse^  although,  if  the  division  were 
continuous,  without  hiatus,  it  would  run,  angles  are  either  right 
or  oblique;  and  th^  oblique^  again^  either  acute  or  obtuse. 

Logik,  i  W'  — Sd*  S  EiMr,  Logik,  §  187.— Ed. 


LECTURE   XXVI. 

METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION   II.  — LOGICAL  METHODOLOGY. 

nL  — DOCTRINB  OF  PROBATION. 

Wb  now  proceed  to  the  Third  Part  of  Pare  Methodology,  that 
which  guides  as  to  the  third  character  or  virtae 
^'  of  Perfect  Thinking,  —  the  Concatenation  of 

Thought;  —  I  mean  Probation,  or  the  Leading  ofProo£    I  com- 
mence with  the  following  paragraph. 

T  LXXXYI.  When  there  are  propositions  or  jndgments 
which  are  not  intnitively  manifest,  and  the 
p»r.  Lxxxvi.  Pro.      ^^^}^  ^f  which  is  not  admitted,  then  their 
•Bdstoamta.  Validity  can  only  be  established  when  we 

evolve  it,  as  an  inference,  from  one  or  more 
judgments  or  propositions.  This  is  called  Probation,  Pronng, 
or  the  Le€iding  of  Proof  {probation  argumentation  or  demon- 
stration in  its  wider  sense).  A  Probation  is  thus  a  series  of 
thoughts,  in  which  a  plurality  of  different  judgments  stand  to 
each  other,  in  respect  of  their  validity,  in  the  dependence  of 
determining  and  determined,  or  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents. In  every  Probation  there  are  three  things  to  be  dis- 
tinguished,— 1^  The  Judgment  to  be  proved,  (thesis) ;  2^  The 
Ground  or  Principle  of  Prooft  {argumervhim) ;  and,  3^  The 
Cogency  of  this  principle  to  necessitate  the  connection  of 
antecedents  and  consequents  {vis  demonstrationis  or  nermis 
prohandi).  From  the  nature  of  Probation,  it  is  evident  that 
Probation  without  inference  is  impossible ;  and  that  the  Thesis 
to  be  proved  and  Principles  of  Proof  stand  to  each  other  as 
conclusion  and  premises,  with  this  difference,  that,  in  Proba- 
tion, there  is  a  judgment  (the  thesis)  expressly  supposed, 
which,  in  the  Syllogism,  is  not,  at  least  necessarily,  the  case.^ 

1  Kwer,  Logik,  (  188.    Cfl  Knig,  Loftfr,  $  127.  —  Ed.    [Ct  BJohter,  &ter  dtn  GfgentUmdnad 
den  Um/ang  der  Logik,  §  82  «(  uq.] 
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In  regard  to  the  terms  here  employed,  it  is  to  he  noticed  that  the 

term  argumentation  (argumerUatio)  is  applied 

EzpKeation.  not  only  to  a  reasoning  of  many  syllogisms,  but 

Temu  employed.        Hkewise  to  a  reasoning  of  one.    The  term  argtp- 

ArxnmeiiUtloD.  ^  v   .     ,.,  .  ,  , 

Argument  merit  (argumentum)  in  hke  manner  is  employed 

not  only  for  the  ground  of  a  consecutive  reason- 
m%^  but  for  the  middle  term  of  a  single  syllogism.    But  it  is,  more- 
over, vulgarly  employed  for  the  whole  process  of  argumentation.^ 
The  term  demonstration  {demonstratio)  is  nsed  in  a  looser  and 
in  a  stricter  sismifioation.    In  the  former  sense, 

DemoDstntion.  .     .  .      ,      °  .      .  . 

It  IS  equivalent  to  prooattoriy  or  argutnefitation 

in  general;  in  the  latter,  to  necessarg  probation^  or  argumentation 

from  intuitive  principles. 

The  expression  leading  of  proof  might,  perhaps,  be  translated  by 

the  term  deductiony  but  then  this  term   must 

log  of  Proof  of      Y^    £.       j^     latitude  as  to  include  induction,  to 

two  lorts.  ' 

which  it  is  commonly  opposed;  for  Probation 
may  be  either  a  process  of  Deduction,  that  is,  the  leading  of  proof 
ont  of  one  higher  or  more  general  proposition,  or  a  process  of 
Induction,  that  is,  the  leading  of  proof  out  of  a  plurality  of  lower 
or  less  general  judgments. 
To  prove,  is  to  evince  the  truth  of  a  proposition  not  admitted  to 
^ ,  be  true,  from  other  propositions  the  truth  of 

which  IS  already  established.  In  every  proba- 
tion there  are  three  things  to  be  distinguished :  —  1**.  The  Proposi- 
tion to  be  proved,  —  the  Thesis ;  2**.  The  Grounds  or  Principle  of 
Proof,  —  the  Argument ;  and,  3**.  The  Degree  of  Cogency  with 
which  the  thesis  is  inferred  by  the  argumentum  or  arguroenta,  — 
the  vie  or  nervus  probandi.    All  probation  is  thus  syllogistic ;  but 

all  syllogism  is  not  probative.  The  peculiarity 
ft«mTii    ^*"^**      of  probation  consists  in  this,  —  that  it  expressly 

supposes  a  certain  given  proposition,  a  ceii;ain 
thesis,  to  be  true;  to  the  establishment  of  this  proposition  the 
proof  is  relative ;  this  proposition  constitutes  the  conclusion  of  the 
sjUogisin,  or  series  of  syllogisms,  of  which  the  probation  is  made 
np;  whereas,  in  the  mere  syllogistic  process,  this  supposition  is  not 

necessarily  involved.    It  is  also  evident  that  the 
Whereon  d«peod0      logical  value  of  a  probation  depends,  T.  On  the 

the  logical  value  of  a        *  ^v       r  •*  •      •    i  *       oo     f\ 

probation.  truth   of  its  prmciplcs  or  argumenta,   2**.  Un 

their  connection  with  each  other,  and  with  the 

thesis  or  proposition  to  be  proved,  and,  8°.  On  the  logical  for- 

1  See  abore,  p.  198. — Ed. 
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mality  of  the  inference  of  the  thesis  from  its  argnmenta.  No  prop- 
osition can  be  for  ahother  the  principle  of  proo^  which  is  not  itself 
eitlicr  immediately  or  mediately  certain.  A  proposition  is  imme- 
diately certain,  or  evident  at  first  hand,  when,  by  the  very  natare 
of  thought,  we  cannot  but  think  it  to  be  true,  and  when  it,  there- 
fore, neither  requires  nor  admits  of  proof.  A  proposition  is  medi- 
ately certain,  or  evident  at  second  hand,  when  it  is  not  at  once  and 
in  itself  thought  as  necessarily  true,  but  when  we  are  able  to  deduce 
it,  with  a  consciousness  of  certainty,  from  a  proposition  which  is 
evident  at  first  hand.  The  former  of  these  certainties  is  called  %df- 
evident,  intuitive^  original^  primary^  uUinuUCj  etc.,  and  the  latter, 
demonstrative^  derivative^  eecondary^  eto. 

According  to  this  distinction,  the  Ground  or  Principle  of  Proof 
is  either  an  absolute  or  a  relative.    Absolute, 

Groond  of  Proof      when  it  is  an  intuitive ;  relative,  when  it  is  a 

either     Abtolnte    or         ^  .  .  mi 

g^j^jj^^  demonstrative  proposition.    That  every  propo- 

sition must  ultimately  rest  on  some  intuitive 
truth,  on  some  judgment  at  first  hand,  is  manifest,  if  the  fact  of 
probation  itself  be  admitted ;  for  otherwise  the  regress  would 
extend  to  infinity,  and  all  probation,  consequently,  be  impossible. 
When,  for  example,  in  the  series  of  grounds  H,  G,  F,  E,  D,  C,  B, 
there  is  no  ultimate  or  primary  A,  and  when,  consequently,  every  A 
is  only  relatively,  in  respect  of  the  consequent  series,  but  not  abso- 
lutely and  in  itself,  first;  —  in  this  case,  no  sufiicient  and  satisfactory 
probation  is  possible,  for  there  always  remains  the  question  concern- 
ing a  still  higher  principle.  But  positively  to  show  that  such  pri- 
mary judgments  are  actually  given,  is  an  exposition  which,  as 
purely  metaphysical,  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  Logic^ 

To  the  general  form  of  a  system  of  Proof  belong  the  following 
distinctions  of  propositions,  to  which  I  formerly 

DistinotlonofProp-  unj.        jit«i.T  •  n^ 

criUoD.  in  reqK»t  of  aH'i^ed,*  and  which  I  may  agam  recall  to  your 
the  general  ibrm  of  a  remembrance.  Propositions  are  either  Theoret" 
•ystem  of  Proot  {qoI  ov  Practical.    Practical,  when  they  enounce 

p«cti*Mi**^****     *"*      *^^  ^^y  ^"  which  it  is  possible  to  effectuate  or 
produce  something;  Theoretical,  when  they  sim- 
ply enunciate  a  truth,  without  respect  to  the  way  in  which  this  may 
be  realized  or  produced.'    A  Theoretical  proposition,  if  a  primary 
or  intuitive  principle,  is  styled  an  Axiom,    Ex- 
^"^  amples  of  this  are  given  in  the  four  Funda- 

mental Laws  of  Logic,  and  in  the  mathematical  common  notions  — 


1  Compare  Ener,  I^r'^i  $  188.  —  Rd.  *  See  above,  p.  U7. — Ed. 

I  [Fries,  SgiUm  dtr  Logik,  i  78.] 
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The  whole  is  greater  than  its  partj — If 'equals  he  added  to  equaisy 

the  wholes  are  equals  etc.    A  Practical  proposition,  if  a  primary  or 

intuitive  principle,  is  styled  a  jPosttdate.    Thus 

Geometry  postulates  the  possibility  of  drawing 

lines,  —  of  producing  them  ad  infinitum^  of  describing  circles,  etc. 

A  Theoretical  proposition,  if  mediate  and  demonstrable,  is  called 

a  Theorem.    This  is  laid  down  as  a  Thesis. — 

Theorem.  ,     _ 

as  a  judgment  to  be  proved,  —  and  is  proved 
from  intuitive  principles,  theoretical  and  practical.     A  Practical 
proposition,  if  mediate    and    demonstrable,  is 
called  a  Problem.    In  the  probation,  the  Prob- 
lem  itself  is  first  enounced ;  it  is  then  shown  in  the  solution  how 
that  which  is  required  is  to  be  done,  —  is  to  be  effected;   and, 
finally,  in  the  proof,  it  is  demonstrated  that  through  this  procedure 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  obtained.     For  example,  in  the  geo- 
metrical problem,  —  to  describe  an  equilateral  trijingle  on  a  given 
straight  line,  —  there  this  problem  is  first  stated  ;  the  solution  then 
shows  that,  with  this  given  line  as  a  semi-diameter,  we  are  to 
describe  from  each  of  its  points  of  termination  a  circle ;  the   two 
circles  will  intersect  each  other,  and  we  are  then,  from  the  point 
of  intersection,  to  draw  straight  lines  to  each  point  of  termination ; 
this  being  done,  the  proof  finally  demonstrates  that  these  circles 
mnst  intersect  each  other,  that  the  drawn  straight  lines  necessarily 
constitute  a  triangle,  and  that  this  triangle  is  necessarily  equilateral. 
Corollaries  or  Consectaries  are  propositions  which,  as  flowing 
immediately  as  collateral  results  of  others,  re- 
pdrem^u!'*^     ^^      quire  no  separate  proof     Empeiremata  or  Em- 
piriccd  Judgments  are  propositions,  the  validity 
of  which  reposes  upon  observation  and  experience.     Scholia  or 
Comments  are  propositions  which  serve  only  for 
l!'***'^  illustration.    Lemmata  or  Sumptions  are  propo- 

sitions, borrowed  either  from  a  different  part  of 
the  system  we  treat  o^  or  firom  sciences  other  than  that  in  which 
we  now  employ  them.  Finally,  Hypotheses  are 
propositions  of  two  different  significations.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  arbitrary 
assumption  or  choice  of  one  out  of  various  means  of  accomplishing 
an  end ;  when,  for  example,  in  the  division  of  the  periphery  of  the 
circle,  we  select  the  division  into  360  degrees,  or  when,  in  Arith- 
metic, we  select  the  decadio  scheme  of  numeration.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  the  name  of  hypothecs  is  more  emphatically  given  to 
provisory  suppositions,  which  serve  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  so 
fiu:  as  observed,  but  which  are  only  asserted  to  be  true,  if  ultimately 
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confirmed  by  a  complete 'induction.  For  example,  the  supposition 
of  the  Copernican  solar  system  iu  Astronomy.^ 

Now  these  various  kinds  of  propositions  are  mutually  concat- 
enated into  system  by  the  Leading  of  Proo^  —  by  Probation. 

So  much  for  the  character  of  this  process  in  general.  The  para- 
graph  already  dictated  contains  a  summary  of  the  various  particu- 
lar characters  by  which  Probations  are  distinguished.  Before  con- 
sidering these  in  detail,  I  shall  offer  some  preparatory  observations. 

^The  differences  of  Probations  are  dependent  partly  on  their 
Matter,  and  partly  on  the  Form  in  which  they 

The  diArenoM  of      ^^^  exoressed. 

ProbatloDS       depend  ^ 

pAiiiy  on  their  Mftttcr  ^^^  rcspect  of  the  former  ground  of  differ- 

and  partly  on  their  ence,  —  the    Matter,  —  Probations    are    distin- 

^^^'^  guished  into  Pure  or  a  priori^  and  into  Empir- 

LinrMpeetoftbeir  ical    Or    a  posteriori^  according    as    they  are 

Matter,     Probationa  founded  on   principles  which  we  must  recog- 

are  Pare  and  Empir-  ... 

ig^,  nize  as  true,  as  constituting  the  necessary  con- 

ditions   of    all    experience,  or  which    we   do 

2.1nreqMetoftheir  ^  '^  _..      i  i.        • 

j,^^^  recognize  as  true,  as  particular  results  given 

by  certain  applications  of  experience.     In  re- 
spect of  the  latter  ground  of  difference,  —  the  Form,  —  Probariong 
fall  into  various  classes  according  to  the  difference  of  the  form 
itself,  which  is  either  an  External  or  an  Internal. 
"•  In  relation  to  the  Internal  Form,  probations  are  divided  into 
Direct  or  Ostensive  and  into  Indirect  or  Apa- 
(a)  In  relation  to      gogical,  according  as  they  are  drawn  from  the 
the   Internal   Form,      ^^iuig  itself  or  from  its  Opposite,  in  other  words, 

Probations  are  Direct  °  rr  i 

or  Oftteirtire  and  indi-  according  as  the  pnnciples  of  probation  are  posi- 
notor  Apagogieai.  tive  or  are  negative."'    Under  the  same  relation 

Syntiietic  or  Pro-  ^f  Internal  Form,  they  are  also  distinguished  by 
STiuIrewiv*,  ^  reference  to  their  order  of  procedure,  —  this 
order  being  either  Essential  or  Accidental.  The 
essential  order  of  procedure  regards  the  nature  of  the  inforcace 
itself,  as  either  from  the  whole  to  the  part,  or  from  the  parts  to  the 
whole.  The  former  constitutes  Deductive  Probation,  the  latter 
Inductive.  The  accidental  order  of  procedure  regards  only  oar 
point  of  departure  in  considering  a  probation.  If,  commencing 
with  the  highest  principle,  we  descend  step  by  step  to  the  conclu- 
sion, the  process  is  Synthetic  or  Progressive ;  here  the  conclusion  is 
evolved  out  of  the  principle.    If,  again,  starting  from  the  conda- 


1  Fries,  S^fH^m  der  LogOe^  f  78.    Knig,  Logik^  H  67,  68.1 
S  Eeaer,  Logik^  |  liL  —  £d. 
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sion,  we  ascend  step  by  step  to  the  highest  priDciple,  the  process 
is  Analytic  or  Regressive ;  here  the  principle  is  evolved  out  of  the 
conclusion. 
In  respect  to  the  External  Form,  Probations  are  Simple  or 
Monosyllogistic,  if  they  consist  of  a  single 
Prlbt^r8™I^s^m™e  reasoning,  Composite  or  PolysyllogUtic  if  they 
and  Composite.  consist  of  a  plurality  of  reasonings.     Under 

Begaiar  and  irrega-      the  same  relation   of  external  form,  they  are 
hur^erfeet  Mid  im-      ^^j^^  divided  into  Regular  and  Irregular,  into 
Perfect  and  Imperfect. 
Another  division  of  Probations  is  by  reference  to  their  Cogency, 
or  the  Degree  of  Certainty  with  which  their 
tbdr  de^  of^^Co-      inference  is  drawn.    But  their  cogency  is  of 
gency,  Probationa  are      various  degrees,  and  this  either  objectively  con- 
Apodeietie  aad  Prota-      sidered,  that  is,  as  determined  by  the  conditions 
of  the  proof  itselfj  or  subjectively  considered, 
that  is,  by  reference  to  those  oh  whom  the  proof  is  calculated  to 
operate  conviction.    In  the  former,  or  objective  relation,  probations 
are  partly  Apodeictic,  or  Demonstrative  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that 
term,  —  when  the  certainty  they  necessitate  is  absolute  and  com- 
plete, that  is,  when  the  opposite  alternative  involves  a  contradic- 
tion ;  partly  Probable,  —  when  they  do  not  produce  an  invincible 
assurance,  but  when  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  pre- 
ponderates over  that  which  is  opposed  to  it.    In  the  latter  or  sub- 
jective relation,  probations  are  either  Universally 
ParthadaT*vaUd"*      Valid,  when  thejr  are  calculated  to  operate  con- 
viction on  all  reasonable  minds,  or  Particularly 
Valid,  when  they  are  fitted  to  convince  only  certain  individual 
mmds. 

Par.    txxxvn-  ^  LXXXVII.  Probations  are  divided  by 

Probations,  their  Di-  reference  to  their  Matter,  to  their  Form, 
^***"*'  and  to  their  Degree  of  Cogency. 

In  relation  to  their  Matter,  they  are  partly  Pure  or  a  priori^ 
partly  Empirical  or  a  posteriori. 

As  to  their  Form,  — ^  this  is  either  Internal  or  External.  In 
respect  to  their  Internal  Form,  they  are,  1®,  By  reference  to  the 
Manner  of  Inference,  Direct  or  Ostensive  (Scucrticai,  ostensivcB)^ 
and  Indirect  or  Apagogical  (probationes  apagogicm  reductiones 
ad  absvrdum) ;  2*,  By  reference  to  their  Essential  or  Internal 
Order  of  Procedure,  they  are  either  Deductive  or  Inductive/ 
3",  By  reference  to  their  Accidental  or  External  Order  of  Pro- 
cedure, they  are  partly  SyntJietic  or  Progressive^  partly  Ana- 
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It/tic  or  Regressive.  In  respect  to  their  External  Form,  they 
are,  1%  Simple  or  MonosyUogietiCy  and  Composite  or  P oly syllo- 
gistic ;  2**,  Perfect  and  Imperfect;  8%  lUgvlar  and  Irregular. 
In  respect  to  their  Degree  of  Cogency,  they  are,  1**,  As 
objectively  considered,  either  Apodeictic  or  Demonstrative  in 
the  stricter  signification  of  the  term  (dirdSci^Ks,  demonstrationes 
stricte  dictCB)^  or  Probable  (probationes  sensu  latiorx)  ;  2*,  As 
subjectively  considered,  they  are  either  VhiversaUy  Valid  (mr' 
akrfSuavj  secundum  veritatem)^  or  Particularly  Valid  (#car  &h 
^ponrwj  ad  hominem)} 

To  speak  now  of  these  distinctions  in  detail.  In  the  first  place, 
"  Probations,"  we  have  said, "  in  relation  to  their 

ProUti^sT  Id  re-  n^a^ter,  are  divided  into  Pure  or  a  priori^  and 
■pect  of  their  Matter,  into  Empirical  or  a  posteriori.  Pnre  or  a  priori 
are  Pure  and  Empiri-  proo&  are  those  that  rest  on  principles  which, 
^^  although  rising  into  consciousness  only  on  occa- 

sion of  some  external  or  internal  observation,  of  some  act  of  expe- 
rience, are  still  native,  are  still  original,  contributions  of  the  roiud 
itself,  and  a  contribution  without  which  no  act  of  experience 
becomes  possible.  Proofs  again  are  called  Empirical  or  a  pos- 
teriori^ if  they  rest  on  principles  which  are  exclusively  formed  firom 
experience  or  observation,  and  whose  validity  is  cognizable  in  no 
other  way  than  that  of  experience  or  observation.  When  the  prin- 
ciples of  Probation  are  such  as  are  not  contingently  given  by  expe- 
rience, but  spontaneously  engendered  by  the  mind  itself,  these 
principles  are  always  characterized  by  the  qualities  of  necessity 
and  universality ;  consequently,  a  proof  supported  by  them  is  ele- 
vated altogether  above  the  possibility  of  doubt.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Principles  of  Probation  are  such  as  have  only  the 
guarantee  of  observation  and  experience  for  their  truth,  —  (suppos- 
ing even  that  the  observation  be  correct  and  the  experience  stable 
and  constant),  —  these  principles,  and,  consequently,  the  probation 
founded  on  them,  can  pretend  neither  to  necessity  nor  universality ; 
seeing  that  what  produces  the  observation  or  experience  has  only  a 
relation  to  individual  objects,  and  is  only  competent  to  inform  us 
of  what  now  is,  but  not  of  what  always  is,  of  what  necessarily  must 
be.  Although,  however,  these  empirical  principles  are  impressed 
with  the  character  neither  of  necessity  nor  of  universality,  they 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  theatre  of  human  thought"' 


1  Cf.  Knig,  Logik^  ($  128,  129,  130,  131,  182.    Eeser,  LogOe^  $  130.  —  Ed.    [C£  Degenmdo, 
Du  8igK€$,  t.  Ir.  ch.  7,  p  234.]  s  Eoer,  Logik,  1 140.—  Ed. 
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This  distinction  of  Proofi,  by  reference  to  the  matter  of  onr  knowl- 
edge, is  one,  indeed,  which  Logic  does  not  take 
Tbfa  diBtiaotJoii  of      j^^q  account.     Logic,  in  fact,  considers  every 

Probations  not  taken        .    ^  «  .  ^  .        j      x 

intoaecoantbyLoKio.  mferonce  of  a  Consequent  from  an  antecedent  as 
an  inference  a  priori^  supposing  even  that  the 
antecedents  themselves  are  only  of  an  empirical  character.  Thus 
we  may  say,  that,  from  the  general  relations  of  distance  found  to 
hold  between  the  planets,  Eant  and  Olbers  proved  a  priori  that 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  a  planetary  body  must  exist,  before 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Yesta,  were  actually  discovered.^  Here, 
however,  the  a  priori  principle  is  in  reality  only  an  empirical  rule, 
—  only  a  generalization  from  experience.  But  with  the  manner 
m  which  these  empirical  rules  —  (Bacon  would  call  them  cad- 
omt)  —  are  themselves  discovered  or  evolved  —  with  this,  Pure 
Logic  has  no  concern.  This  will  fall  to  be  considered  in  Modified 
Logic,  when  we  treat  of  the  concrete  Doctrine  of  Induction  and 
Analogy. 
Id  tlie  second  place,  ^  in  respect  of  their  Form,  and  that  the 
Internal,  Probations  are,  as  we  said,  first  of  all, 
2.  In  rwpcet  of  their  divided  into  Direct  or  Ostensive,  and  into  Indi- 
•nrindirect.  "^  ^^*  ^^  Apagogical.  A  proof  is  Direct  or  Os- 
tensive, when  it  evinces  the  truth  of  a  thesis 
through  positive  principles,  that  is,  immediately ;  it  is  Indirect  or 
Apagogical,  when  it  evinces  the  truth  of  a  thesis  through  the  false- 
liood  of  its  opposite,  that  is,  mediately.  The  indirect  is  *  specially 
called  the.  apagogical  {argumentatio  apagogica  sive  deductio  ad 
impossibile)^  because  it  shows  that  something  cannot  be  admitted, 
sioce,  if  admitted,  consequences  would  necessarily  follow  impossible 
or  absurd.  The  Indirect  or  Apagogical  mode  of  proof  is  estab- 
lished on  the  principle,  that  that  must  be  con- 
^^ndpie  of  Indirect  ^eded  to  be  true  whose  contradictory  opposite 
contains  within  itself  a  contradiction.  This 
principle  manifestly  rests  on  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  and  on 
the  Law  of  Excluded  Middle;  for  what  involves  a  contradiction 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think,  and  if  a  character  must  be  denied 
of  an  object,  —  and  that  it  must  be  so  denied  the  probation  has  to 
show,  —  then  the  contradictory  opposite  of  that  character  is  of 
i^ecessity  to  be  affirmed  of  that  object.  The  Direct  mode  of  proba- 
tion has  undoubtedly  this  advantage  over  the  Indirect,  —  that  it  not 
only  furnishes  the  sought-for  truth,  but  also  truly  develops  its  neces- 
sary connection  with  its  ultimate  principles;  whereas  the  Indirect 
demonstrates  only  the  repugnance  of  some  proposition  with  cei*tain 

1  See  Kanra  rorlttuHgtn  tiftcr  Pk^»i»du  ChogntphUy  1803;  Werkt^  rl.  p.  449 —  Ed. 
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truths,  without,  however,  positivelj  evincing  the  truth  of  its  oppo- 
site, and  thereby  obtaining  for  it  a  full  and  satisfactory  recognition. 
It  is,  therefore,  usually  employed  only  to  constrain  a  troublesome 
opponent  to  silence,  by  a  display  of  the  absurdities  which  are 
implied  in,  and  which  would  flow  out  of,  his  assertions.  Never* 
theless,  the  indirect  probation  establishes  the  proposition  to  be 
proved  not  less  certainly  than  the  direct;  nay,  it  still  more  pre- 
cisely excludes  the  supposition  of  the  opposite  alternative,  and, 
consequently,  affords  an  intenser  consciousness  of  necessity.  We 
ought,  however,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  paralogisms  to 
which  it  is  peculiarly  exposed,  by  taking  care  —  1%  That  the  oppo- 
sites  are  contradictory  and  not  contrary ;  and  2^,  That  an  absurdity 
really  is,  and  not  merely  appears  to  be.  The  differences  of  Apa- 
gogical  Probations  correspond  to  the  different 
DifltereDOM  of  indi-  kinds  of  propositions  which  may  be  indirectly 
^baUons.  ^^^  demonstrated ;   and  these  are,  in  their  widest 

generality,  either  Categorical,  or  Hypothetical, 
or  Disjunctive.  Is  the  thesis  a  categorical  proposition  ?  Its  con- 
tradictory opposite  is  supposed,  and  from  this  counter  proposition 
conclusions  are  deduced,  until  we  obtain  one  of  so  absurd  a  charac- 
ter, that  we  are  able  to  argue  back  to  the  falsehood  of  the  original 
proposition  itself  Again,  is  the  thesis  an  hypothetical  judgment? 
The  contradictory  opposite  of  the  consequent  is  assumed,  and  the 
same  process  to  the  same  end  is  performed  as  in  the  case  of  a  cate- 
gorical proposition.  Finally,  is  the  thesis  a  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion? In  that  case,  if  its  memhra  di^uncta  are  contradictorily 
opposed,  we  cannot,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  prove  it  false  as  a 
whole ;  all  that  we  can  do  being  to  show  that  one  of  these  disjunct 
members  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  subject,  from  which  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that  the  other  must."  ^ 
Under  the  Internal  Form,  Probations  are,  in  the  second  place,  in 
respect  of  their  Essential  or  Internal  Order  of 
J!de^^^^^  "^  procedure,  either  Deductive  or  Inductive,  accord- 
ing as  the  thesis  is  proved  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing descending  from  generals  to  particulars  and  individuals,  or  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  ascending  from  individuals  and  particulars  to 
generals.  On  this  subject  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything,  as  the 
rules  which  govern  the  formal  inference  in  these  processes  have 
been  already  stated  in  the  Doctrine  of  Syllogisms ;  and  the  consid- 
eration of  Induction,  as  modified  by  the  general  conditions  of  the 
matter  to  which  it  is  applied,  can  only  be  treated  of  when,  in  the 
sequel,  we  come  to  Modified  or  Concrete  Methodology. 
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*^  Under  the  Internal  Form,  Probations  are,  however,  in  the  third 
place,  in  respect  of  their  External  or  Accidental 
^  ^^^^^  *"**  Order  of  procedure,  Synthetic  or  Progressive, 
and  Analytic  or  Regressive.  A  probation  is 
called  synthetic  or  progressive^  when  the  conclasion  is  evolved  ont 
of  the  principles,  —  arudytic  or  regressive^  when  the  principles  are 
evolved  out  of  the  conclusion.  In  the  former  case,  the  probation 
goes  irom  the  subject  to  the  predicate ;  in  the  latter  case,  from  the 
predicate  to  the  subject.  Where  the  probation  is  complex,  —  if 
synthetic,  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  syllogism  is  the  subsump- 
tion  of  that  following ;  if  analytic,  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
syllogism  is  the  sumption  of  that  following.  In  respect  of  certainty, 
both  procedures  are  equal,  and  each  has  its  peculiar  advantages ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  combination  of  these  two  modes  of  proof 
is  highly  expedient.  But  the  Analytic  Procedure  is  often  compe- 
tent where  the  Synthetic  is  not ;  whereas  the  Synthetic  is  never 
possible  where  the  Analytic  is  not,  and  this  is  never  possible  where 
we  have  not  a  requisite  stock  of  propositions  already  verified. 
When  the  Probation  is  partly  analytic,  partly  synthetic,  it  is  called 

%  LXXXVIII.   The  Formal  Legitimacy  of  a  Probation  is 

determined  by  the  following  rules. 

Fo^i^^    ^"t^I^  1%  Nothing  is  to  be  begged,  borrowed,  or 

of  •  prob»tioxi,-it«  stolen ;  that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  presupposed 
*"^**'  as  proved,  which  itself  requires  a  demon- 

stration. The  violation  of  this  rule  affords  the  vice  called 
the  Petitio  prindpii^  or  FaUada  qucesiti  medii  (to  ly  apxo 
aZrcu7-<9at).' 

2**,  No  proposition  is  to  be  employed  as  a  principle  of  proof, 
the  truth  of  which  is  only  to  be  evinced  as  a  consequence  of 
the  proposition  which  it  is  employed  to  prove.  The  violation 
of  this  rule  is  the  vice  called  vcrrcpov  ^rporcpoK. 

3®,  No  circular  probation  is  to  be  made ;  that  is,  the  propo- 
sition which  we  propose  to  prove  must  not  be  used  as  a  princi- 
ple for  its  own  probation.  The  violation  of  this  rule  is  called 
the    Orbis  vel  circulus  in  demonstrandoy  —  dlaUeluSy  —  6  Se 

1  Ewer,  LogiAj  $  142.  — Ed.  quod  initio  fbit  propoeitnm  et  in  diiquisl- 

s  [On  error  of  this  term,  nee  Pioins,  Com"  tionem  vooatom."    Ibid,  il.  M.  —  Ed.] 
mtmtarim  m  Org  ]  [In  Anal,  Prior  iL  16.  **  Non 

Art  petitio  rris  ^x^'i  id  est,  prinoipii,  vel  8  See  Sextos  Empirions,  Pyrh.  Hyp.^  i.  169, 

^^  ^  ^X7*  id  est,  in  priocipio;  sed  rov  4p  il.  68.    LMrtlus,  JU  ix.  H  88, 89.    [Cf.  Faooio- 

^fiXi  vpwt^tfUpoVj  id  est,  ^os  problenwtis,  Uti,  Aeroan»t  t.  p>  69  e(  Mg.] 
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4%  No  leap,  no  hiatofl,  most  be  made;  that  is,  the  syllogisms 
of  which  the  probation  is  made  up  must  stand  in  immediate  or 
continuous  connection.  From  the  transgression  of  this  rale 
resulte  the  vice  called  the  SaUus  vel  Hiatus  in  demanstrando. 

5°,  The  scope  of  the  probation  is  not  to  be  changed ;  that  is, 
nothing  is  to  be  proved  other  than  what  it  was  proposed  to 
prove.  The  violation  of  this  rule  gives  the  JSeterozetesis^  Igno- 
ratio  vel  Mutatio  elenchiy  and  the  TranHHcs  in  aliud  genus  vel 
a  gmere  ad  genus^  —  fitrafiams  c«s  aXXo  y€voi} 

In  this  paragraph,  I  have  given,  as  different  rules,  those  canons 
_  which  are  opposed  to  vices  not  absolutely  iden- 

Th«ienilei  reduoed        ,.,         -ii'ii  *.,,.^  , 

t^j^^  tical,  and  which  have  obtained  different  denom- 

inations. But  yon  must  observe,  that  the  first 
three  rules  are  all  manifestly  only  various  modifications — only 
special  cases,  —  of  one  general  law.  To  this  law,  likewise,  the 
fourth  rule  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  reduced,  for  the  saltus  or 
hiatus  in  probanda  is,  in  fact,  no  less  the  assumption  of  a  proposi- 
tion as  a  principle  of  probation  which  itself  requires  proof,  than 
either  the  petitio  principii^  the  hysteron  proteron,  or  the  drcidm  in 
probando.  These  ^ve  laws,  therefore,  and  the  correspondent  vices, 
may  all  be  reduced  to  two;  ono  of  which  regards  the  means,  —  tbe 
principles  of  proof;  the  other  the  end,  —  the  proposition  to  be 
proved.  The  former  of  these  laws  prescribes,  —  That  no  proposition 
be  employed  as  a  principle  of  probation  which  stands  itself  in  want 
of  proof;  the  latter,  —  That  nothing  else  be  proved  than  the  propo- 
sition for  whose  proof  the  probation  was  instituted.  You  may, 
therefore,  add  to  the  last  paragraph  the  following  supplement : 

%  LXXXTX.  These  rules  of  the  logicians  may,  however,  all 

be  reduced  to  two. 
p«».      Z.ZZXIX.  Y>^  That  no  proposition  be  employed  as 

reduoed  to  two.  *  Principle  of  Probation   which  stands  it- 

self in  need  of  proof. 
2**,  That  nothing  else  be  proved  than  the  Proposition  for 
whose  proof  the  Probation  was  instituted. 

Of  these  two,  the  former  comprehends  the  first 
Ezplieatioii.  ^  ^ 

four  rules  of  the  logicians,  —  the  latter  the  fifth. 

I  shall  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  illustrate  the  five  rules  in  detail. 

1  [See  Reinhold,  DU  Lotik  oder  die  oBgn-     1827.]    [Cf.  Krag,  Logikf  f  188.    Esaer,  L«ftl, 
meitu    Denk/omunkhre,  f   160,  p.  407,  Jena,      iUi.'-ED.} 
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The  First  Rule — Nothing  is  to  be  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen; 

that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  presupposed  as  proved, 

which  itself  requires  a  demonstration,  —  is,  in 

&ct,  an  enunciation  of  the  first  general  rule  I  gave  you,  and  to  this, 

therefore,  as  we  shall  see,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  to  be 

reduced  as  special  applications.    But,  in  considering  this  law  in  its 

universality,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if 

Limitation    nnder  probation  Were  at  once  to  be  rejected  as 

which  this  Rule  is  to  ,,.,.,  ,  .        .  t        i 

be  oiMientood.  Worthless,  m  which  anything  is  presupposed  and 

not  proved.  Were  this  its  sense,  it  would  be 
necessary  in  every  probation  to  ascend  to  the  highest  principles 
of  human  knowledge,  and  these  themselves,  as  immediate  and, 
consequently,  incapable  of  proofj  might  be  rejected  as  unproved 
assumptions.  Were  this  the  meaning  of  the  law,  there  could  be  no 
probation  whatever.  But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  this  extreme 
rigor.  That  probation  alone  is  a  violation  of  this  law,  and,  conse- 
quently, alone  is  vicious,  in  which  a  proposition  is  assumed  as  a 
principle  of  proof,  which  may  be  doubted  on  the  ground  on  which 
the  thesis  itself  is  doubted,  and  where,  therefore,  we  prove  the  un- 
certain by  the  equally  uncertain.  The  probation  must,  therefore, 
depart  from  such  principles  as  are  either  immediately  given  as  ulti- 
mate, or  mediately  admit  of  a  proof  fi'om  other  sources  than  the 
proposition  itself  in  question.  When,  for  example,  it  was  argued 
that  the  Newtonian  theory  is  false,  which  holds  colors  to  be  the 
result  of  a  diversity  of  parts  in  light,  on  the  ground,  admitted  by 
the  ancients,  that  the  celestial  bodies,  and,  consequently,  their  ema- 
nations, consist  of  homogeneous  elements ;  —  this  reasoning  was 
inept,  for  the  principle  of  proof  was  not  admitted  by  modern  phi- 
losophers. Thus,  when  Aristotle  defends  the  institution  of  slavery 
as  a  natural  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  barbarians,  as  of  inferior 
intellects,  are  the  bom  bondsmen  of  the  Orceins,  and  the  Greeks,  as 
of  superior  intellect,  the  bom  masters  of  the  barbarians  *  —  (an 
argument  which  has,  likewise,  been  employed  in  modern  times  in 
the  British  Parliament,  with  the  substitution  of  negroes  for  barba- 
rians, and  whites  for  Greeks),  —  this  argument  is  invalid,  as  assuming 
what  is  not  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  slavery.  It  would  be  a 
petitio  prindpii  to  prove  to  the  Mohammedan  the  divinity  of 
Christ  from  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  for  he  does  not  admit  the 
authority  of  the  Bible ;  but  it  would  be  a  valid  argumentum  ad 
hominem  to  prove  to  him  from  the  Koran  the  prophetic  mission  of 
Jesus,  for  the  authority  of  the  Koran  he  acknowledges. 
The  Second  Rule,  That  no  proposition  is  to  be  employed  as  a 

iPoU<.,i.2.  — £d. 
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principle  of  proof,  the  truth  of  which  is  only  to  be  evinced  as  a 
consequence  of  the  proposition  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  prove,  —  is  only  a  special  case  of  the 
preceding.  For  example,  if  we  were  to  argue  that  man  is  a  free 
agent,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  morally  responsible  for  his  actions, 
or  that  his  actions  can  be  imputed  to  him,  or  on  the  ground  that 
vice  and  virtue  are  absolutely  different,  —  in  these  cases,  the  hysteron 
proteron  is  committed ;  for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  human  will 
is  free,  can  man  be  viewed  as  a  morally  responsible  agent,  and  his 
actions  be  imputed  to  him,  or  can  the  discrimination  of  vice  and 
virtue,  as  more  than  a  merely  accidental  relation,  be  maintained. 
But  we  must  pause  before  we  reject  a  reasoning  on  the  ground  of 
hysteron  proteron ;  for  the  reasoning  may  still  be  valid,  though  this 
logical  fault  be  committed.  Nay,  it  is  frequently  necessary  for  ns 
to  reason  by  such  a  regress.  In  the  very  example  given,  if  we  be 
unable  to  prove  directly  that  the  will  of  man  is  free,  but  are  able  to 
prove  that  he  is  a  moral  agent,  responsible  for  his  actions,  as  sub- 
jected to  the  voluntary  but  unconditioned  Law  of  Duty,  and  if  the 
&ct  of  this  law  of  duty  and  its  unqualified  obligation  involve,  as  a 
postulate,  an  emancipation  from  necessity,  —  in  that  case,  no  com- 
petent objection  can  be  taken  to  this  process  of  reasoning.  This, 
in  fact,  is  Kant's  argument  From  what  he  calls  the  categorical 
imperative,  that  is,  from  the  fact  of  the  unconditioned  law  of  duty 
as  obligatory  on  man,  he  postulates,  as  conditions,  the  liberty  of  the 
human  will,  and  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  the  moral  governor  of  a 
moral  universe.^ 
The  Third  Law,  —  That  no  circular  probation  is  to  be  made,  that 
is,  the  proposition  which  we  propose  to  prove 

Third  Hnle.  ,  _  ..,/«• 

must  not  be  used  as  a  principle  for  its  own  pro- 
bation, —  this,  in  like  manner,  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  first 
**  To  the  Circle  there  are  required  properly  two  probations,  which 
are  so  reciprocally  related  that  the  antecedent  in  the  one  is  proved 
by  its  own  consequent  in  the  other.  The  proposition  A  is  true  be- 
cause the  proposition  B  is  true;  and  the  proposition  B  is  true 
because  the  proposition  A  is  true.  A  circle  so  palpable  as  this 
would  indeed  be  committed  by  no  one.  The  vice  is  usually  con- 
cealed by  the  interpolation  of  intermediate  propositions,  or  by  a 
change  in  the  expression." '  Thus  Plato,  in  his  Phasdo^^  demon- 
strates the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  simplicity ;  and,  in  the 
HepubliCy^  he  demonstrates  its  simplicity  from  its  immortality. 

1  Kritik  dfr  rtiiun  Yermmfty  MethodeDldn,        S  Krag,  Logik^  f  188.   Anm.  &  —  £d. 
Hauptflt ,  il.  Abfichii.,  2.    Kritik  der  praletisehen        S  P  78.  —  Ed. 
Yenumjtf  p.  274,  ed.  RoMnknnx.  —  Ed.  4  B.  x.  p.  611.  —  Ed. 
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In  relation  to  the  Hysteron   Proteron  and  the  Circle,  I  must 

observe  that  these  present  some  peculiar  diffi- 

liegnasire  and  Pro-      culties  for  the  Systematic  arrangement  of  our 

gn»ive  Proof,  not  to      knowledge.     Through  the  Circle  (the  result  of 

be  eoDfoanded    with  i  .   »      .  i       ^i  i»      /»  _.•       \ 

the  tMitoiogicai  Cir.      ^^^^^h   IS  Only  the  proof  of  an   assertion),— 
eie.  through  the  circle  by  itself  nothing  whatever  is 

gained  for  the  logical  development  of  our  knowl- 
edge. But  we  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  connection  of 
Regressive  and  Progressive  Proofs  with  the  tautological  Circle. 
When,  in  the  treatment  of  a  science  out  of  the  observed  facts,  we 
wish  to  generalize  universal  laws,  we  lead,  in  the  first  place,  an  in- 
ductive probation,  that  (on)  certain  laws  there  are.  Having  assured 
ourselves  of  the  existence  of  these  laws  by  this  regressive  process, 
we  then  place  them  in  theory  at  the  head  of  a  progressive  or  syn- 
thetic probation,  in  which  the  facts  again  recur,  reversed  and  illus- 
trated from  the  laws,  which,  in  the  antecedent  process,  they  had 
been  employed  to  establish ;  that  is,  it  is  now  shown  why  (Stort) 
these  facts  exist. 
The  Fourth  Rule,  —  No  leap,  no  gap,  must  be  made,  that  is,  the 
syllogisms  of  which  the  probation  is  made  up 

Fourth  Rttl6.  ^  ,    .      .  ,.        ^  . 

must  stand  m  mimediate  or  contmuous  connec- 
tion,—  may  be,  likewise,  reduced  to  the  first.  For  here  the  only 
vice  is  that,  by  an  ellipsis  of  an  intermediate  link  in  the  syllogistic 
chain,  we  use  a  proposition  which  is  actually  without  its  proof,  and 
it  is  only  because  this  proposition  is  as  yet  unproved,  that  its  employ- 
ment is  illegitimate.  The  SaUus  is,  therefore,  only  a  special  case 
of  the  Petitio. 
The  ScUtua  is  committed  when  the  middle  term  of  one  of  the 

syllogisms  in  a  probation  is  not  stated.     If  the 
Tbe&/(ium<f<fium.      middle  term  be  too  manifest  to  require  state- 


ment, then  is  the  saltus  not  to  be  blamed,  for  it 
is  committed  only  in  the  expression  and  not  in  the  thought.  If  the 
middle  term  be  not  easy  of  discovery,  then  the  aaitus  is  a  fault ;  but 
if  there  be  no  middle  term  to  be  found,  then  the  sdltua  is  a  vice 
which  invalidates  the  whole  remainder  of  the  probation.  The 
proper  scUtus^ — the  real  violation  of  this  law,  is,  therefore,  when 
we  make  a  transition  from  one  proposition  to  another,  the  two  not 
being  connected  together  as  reason  and  consequent.^  The  (vulgar) 
Enthyraeme  and  tlie  Sorites  do  not,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  involve 
violations  of  this  law. 

The  Fifth  Rule,  —  The  scope  of  the  probation  is  not  to  be 
changed,  that  is,  nothing  is  to  be  proved  other  than  what  was  pro- 

1  Cf.  Krug,  Logik,  \  188.    Anm.  4.  —  Ed. 
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posed  to  be  proved,  corresponds  to  the  second  of  the  two  rules 

which  I  gave,  and  of  which  it  is  only  a  less 

Fifth  Bale.  explicit  statement.    It  evidently  admits  of  three 

Admits  of  thrM  de-      tin^jg  or  degrees.    In  the  first  case,  the  proposi- 


tion to  be  proved  is  changed  by  the  change  of 
its  subject  or  predicate  into  different  notions.  Again,  the  propo- 
sition may  substantially  remain  the  same,  but  may  be  changed  into 
one  either  of  a  wider  or  of  a  narrower  extension,  —  the  second  and 
third  cases. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  the  Mutatio  EUnchi,  or  TVarmtu^  ad 
aliud  genuSy  properly  so  called.     "When  a  pro- 

FJrrt  Degree,— M»-  Nation  does  not  demonstrate  what  it  ought  to 
demonstrate,  it  may,  if  considered  absolutely  or 
in  itself  be  valid ;  but  if  considered  relatively  to  the  proposition 
which  it  behooves  us  to  prove,  it  is  of  no  value.  We  commute  by 
this  procedure  the  whole  scoj)e  or  purport  of  the  probation;  we 
desert  the  proper  object  of  inquiry,  —  the  point  in  question.  If  a 
person  would  prove  the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  to  this  end  prove 
by  witness  the  fact  of  unusual  noises  and  appearances  during  the 
night,  he  would  prove  something  very  different  from  what  he  pro- 
posed to  establish ;  for  this  would  be  admitted  without  difficulty  by 
those  who  still  denied  the  apparition  of  ghosts ;  it,  therefore,  be- 
hooved him  to  show  that  the  unusual  phenomena  were  those  of  a 
spirit  good  or  bad."  ^ 

The  two  other  cases,  —  when  the  proposition  actually  proved  is 
either  of  a  smaller  or  of  a  greater  extension 

Second  Degree,— in      i\x2kU  the  proposition  which  ouffht  to  have  been 

which    too    litUe    is  j  .  -i        vi        ^. 

^^^  proved,  —  are  not  necessarily,  like  the  prece- 

ding, altogether  irrelevant.  They  are,  however, 
compared  together,  of  various  degrees  of  relevancy.  In  the  former 
case,  where  too  little  is  proved,  —  here  the  end  proposed  is,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  changed,  and  the  probation  results  in  some- 
thing different  from  what  it  was  intended  to  accomplish.  For 
example,  if  we  propose  to  prove  that  Sempronius  is  a  virtuous  char- 
acter, and  only  prove  the  legality  of  his  actions,  we  here  prove 
something  less  than,  something  different  from,  what  we  professed  to 
do ;  for  we  proposed  to  prove  the  internal  morality,  and  not  merely 
the  external  lawfulness,  of  his  conduct.  Such  a  proof  is  not  abso- 
lutely invalid;  it  is  not  even  relatively  null,  for  the  external  legality 
is  always  a  concomitant  of  internal  morality.  But  the  existence  of 
the  latter  is  not  evinced  by  that  of  the  former,  for  Senipronios 

1  King,  Logik^  \  188.    AnnL  2.  —  Ed. 
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may  conform  his  actions  to  the  law  from  expediency  and  not  from 
duty.* 

In  the  other  case,  in  which  there  is  proved  too  much,  the  proba- 
tion is  lawful,  and  only  not  adequate  and  pre- 

TWrd  Degree,— In       ^jg^^    p^j.  example,  if  wc  proposc  to  prove  that 

prowd.  ^  ""^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^®®  °^^  perish  with  the  body,  and 

actually  prove  that  its  dissolution  is  absolutely 
impossible,  —  here  the  proof  is  only  superabundant.  The  logical 
rule, —  Qui  nimium  probata  nihil  probata  is,  therefore,  in  its  univer- 
sal, or  unqualified  expression,  incorrect.  The  proving  too  much  is, 
however,  often  the  sign  of  a  saltus  having  been  committed.  For 
example,  —  when  a  religious  enthusiast  argues  from  the  strength  of 
his  persuasion,  that  he  is,  therefore,  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  his  views  of  religion  consequently  true,  —  there  is  here  too 
much  proved,  for  there  is  implied  the  antecedent,  omitted  by  a 
saltus,  that  whoever  is  strongly  persuaded  of  his  inspiration  is 
really  inspired,  —  a  proposition  too  manifestly  absurd  to  bear  an 
explicit  enouncement.  In  this  case,  the  apparent  too  much  is  in 
reality  a  too  much  which,  when  closely  examined,  resolves  itself 
into  a  nothing.* 

"We  have  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  Pure  or  Abstract 
Logic,  in  both  its  Parts,  and  now  enter  on  the  Doctrine  of  Modified 
or  Concrete  Logic. 

ICflKrog,  Xo^,  $188.    Anm.  6.  —  Ed. 

S  ICf.  Sigwart,  OamOnKh  zu  YorUsttngtn  titer  du  Xofft,  f  407,  p.  262.] 


LECTURE    XXVII. 

MODIFIED  LOGIC. 

PAPT   I. -MODIFIED    STOICHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION   I.  — DOCTRINE    OF    TRUTH   AND    ERROR. 
TRUra— ITS  CHARACTER  AND   KINDS. 

Ha  VINO  now  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Pure  or  Abstract  Logic, 

we  proceed  to  that  of  Modified  or  Concrete 
it«^*t.**  ^'^^^      Logic.    In  entering  on  this  subject,  I  have  to 

recall  to  your  memory  what  has  formerly  been 
stated  in  regard  to  the  object  which  Modified  Logic  proposes  for 
consideration.  Pure  Logic  takes  into  account  only  the  necessary 
conditions  of  thought,  as  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  thinking 
process  itself.  Modified  Logic,  on  the  contrary,  considers  the  con- 
ditions to  which  thought  is  subject,  arising  from  the  empirical  cir- 
cumstances, external  and  internal,  under  which  exclusively  it  is  the 
will  of  our  Creator  that  man  should  manifest  his  faculty  of  think- 
ing. Pure  Logic  is  thus  exclusively  conversant  with  the  form; 
Modified  Logic  is,  likewise,  occupied  with  the  matter,  of  thoagfat 
And  as  their  objects  are  different,  so,  likewise,  must  be  their  ends. 
The  end  of  Pure  Logic  is  formal  truth,  —  the  harmony  of  thought 
with  thought;  the  end  of  Modified  Logic  is  the  harmony  of  thought 
with  existence.  Of  these  ends,  that  which  Pure  Logic  proposes  is 
less  ambitious,  but  it  is  fully  and  certainly  accomplished ;  the  end 
which  Modified  Logic  proposes  is  higher,  but  it  is  far  less  perfectly 
attained.    The  problems  which  Modified  Lo^c  has  to  solve  may  be 

reduced  to  three:  1%  What  is  Truth  and  its  con- 
du^ tothJlT'^'*"      tra^ictory  opposite,  —  Error ?    2%  What  are  the 

Causes  of  Error,  and  the  Impediments  to  Truth, 
by  which  man  is  beset  in  the  employment  of  his  faculties,  and 
what  are  the  Means  of  their  Removal?  And,  3®,  What  are  the 
Subsidiaries  by  which  Human  Thought  may  be  strengthened  and 
guided  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  ? 
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From  this  statement  it  is  evident  that  Concrete  Logic  might,  like 

Pure  Logic,  have  been  divided  into  a  Stoicheiol- 

And  diatrflmted  be-      ogy  and  a  Methodology,  —  the  former  corapris- 

tween  its  stoJoheioi-      •       ^^^  g^^^  ^^^  heads,  — the  latter  the  third. 

og7  tad  Ita  Jf  ethodol-  ° 

^^^  For  if  to  Modified  Stoicheiology  we  refer  the 

consideration  of  the  nature  of  concrete  truth 
and  error,  and  of  the  conditions  of  a  merely  not  erroneous  employ- 
ment of  thought,  —  this  will  be  exhausted  in  the  First  and  Second 
Chapters ;  whereas,  if  we  refer  to  Methodology  a  consideration  of 
the  means  of  employing  thought  not  merely  without  error,  but  with 
a  certain  positive  pei-fection,  —  this  is  what  the  Third  Chapter  pro- 
fesses to  expound. 

I  commence  the  First  Chapter,  which  proposes  to  answer  the 
question, — What  is  Truth?  with  its  correlatives, — by  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  following  paragraph : 

^  XC.  The  end  which  all  our  scientific  efforts  are  exerted 
to  accomplish,  is  Truth  and  Certainty/. 
cfrtIii!t°^-^lriJlt.*°^  Truth  is  the  correspondence  or  agreement 
of  a  cognition  with  its  object;  its  Crite- 
rion is  the  necessity  determined  by  the  laws  which  govern  our 
faculties  of  knowledge ;  and  Certainty  is  the  consciousness  of 
this  necessity.^  Certainty,  or  the  conscious  necessity  of  knowl- 
edge, absolutely  excludes  the  admission  of  any  opposite  sup- 
position. Where  such  appears  admissible,  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty arise.  If  we  consider  truth  by  relation  to  tlie  degree 
and  kind  of  Certainty,  we  have  to  distinguish  Knowledge^ 
Bdief^  and  Opimon,  Knowledge  and  Belief  differ  not  only  in 
degree,  but  in  kind.  Knowledge  is  a  certainty  founded  upon 
insight;  Belief  is  a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling.  The  one 
is  perspicuous  and  objective ;  the  other  is  obscure  and  subjec- 
tive. Each,  however,  supposes  the  other ;  and  an  assurance  is 
said  to  be  a  knowledge  or  a  belief,  according  as  the  one  element 
or  the  other  preponderates.  Opinion  is  the  admission  of  some- 
thing as  true,  where,  however,  neither  insight  nor  feeling  is  so 
intense  as  to  necessitate  a  perfect  certainty.  What  prevents 
the  admission  of  a  proposition  as  certain  is  called  DottbL  The 
approximation  of  the  imperfect  certainty  of  opinion  to  the  per- 
fect certainty  of  knowledge  or  belief  is  called  ProbahUity. 

If  we  consider  Truth  with  reference  to  Knowledge,  and  to 
the  way  in  which  this  knowledge  arises,  we  must  distinguish 

1  en  Twetten.  Dm  LogOcjUubesondtndU  Atudytiky  f  806. —Ed. 
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^Empirical  or  a  posteriori^  from  Pure  or  a  priori  Truth,  The 
former  has  reference  to  cognitions  which  have  their  soarce  in 
the  presentations  of  Perception,  External  and  Internal,  and 
which  obtain  their  form  by  the  elaboration  of  the  Understand- 
ing or  Faculty  of  Relations  (8cavoia).  The  latter  is  contained 
in  the  necessary  and  aniversal  cognitions  afforded  by  the  Reg- 
ulative Faculty  —  Intellect  Proper  —  or  Common  Sense  (raOs). 

This  paragraph,  after  stating  that  Truth  and  Certainty  constitate 
^  ,     ,  the  end  of  all  our  endeavors  after  knowledge, 

£x])lJoAUOii« 

for  only  in  the  attainment  of  truth  and  certainty 
can  we  possibly  attain  to  knowledge  or  science ;  —  I  say,  after  the 
statement  of  this  manifest  proposition,  —  it  proceeds  to  define  what 
is  meant  by  the  two  terms  Truth  and  Certainty;  and,  to  commence 
with  the  former,  —  Truth  is  defined,  the  correspondence  or  agree- 
ment of  a  cognition  or  cognitive  act  of  thought  with  its  object. 
The  question — What  is  Truth?  is  an  old  and  celebrated  prob- 
_  lem.    It  was  proposed  by  the  Roman  Governor 

—  by  Pontius  Pilate  —  to  our  Saviour;  and  it 
is  a  question  which  still  recurs,  and  is  still  keenly  agitated  in  the 
most  recent  schools  of  Philosophy.    In  one  respect,  all  are  nearly 

agreed  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  the  term,  for 
terSf***"*^  •'  ^      all  admit  that  by  truth  is  understood  a  harmony, 

—  an  agreement,  a  correspondence  between  our 
thought  and  that  which  we  think  about.  This  definition  of  trath 
we  owe  to  the  schoolmen.  **  Veritas  intellectus,''  says  Aquinas, 
^  est  adsBquatio  intellcctus  et  rei,  secundum  quod  intellectus  dicit 
esse,  quod  est,  vel  non  esse,  quod  non  est."  *  From  the  schoolmen, 
this  definition  has  been  handed  down  to  modem  philosophers,  by 
whom  it  is  currently  employed,  without,  in  general,  a  suspicion  of 
its  origin.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  trut?i^  that  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  among  philoso- 
phers.   The  questions  which  have  provoked  dis- 

Qnntionii  fai  debftto      cussion,  and  which  remain,  as  heretofore,  without 

regarding  Tnitli.  ,«..  ,.  ,,11. 

a  definitive  solution,  are  not  whether  truth  be 
the  harmony  of  thought  and  reality,  but  whether  this  harmony,  or 
truth,  be  attainable,  and  whether  we  possess  any  criterion  by  which 
we  can  be  assured  of  its  attainment.  Considering,  however,  at 
present  only  the  meaning  of  the  term,  philosophers  have  divided 
Truth  (or  the  harmony  of  thought  and  its  object)  into  different 

1  [  Contra  GentiltMy  lib.  i.  e.  60.    See  Bf nnde,     genermi,  Me  Bniz,  Commtnt, de  Snrmtioy  de  U^ty 
VbtT  Wahrluit  in  Erkenntn^  p.  11.    Oil  Truth  in     d*  Ytritau^  eto.    Disp.  UxJLV.,  p.  871  el  «•«.] 
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species,  to  which  they  have  given  diverse  names ;  but  they  are  at 

one  neither  in  the  division  nor  in  the  nomenclature. 

It  is  plain  that  for  man  there  can  only  be  conceived  two  kinds  of 

Truth,  because  there  are  for  human  thought 

For  nan  only  two      ^^ly  ^^q  species  of  object.     For  that  about 

iiuaandE«ai/~  which  wc  think  must  either  be  a  thought,  or 

something  which  a  thought  contains.     On  this 

is  founded  the  distinction  of  Formal  Knowledge  and  Real  Knowl- 

c^^g^  —  of  Formal  Truth  and  Real  Truth.      Of  these  in  their 

order. 

I.  In  regard  to  the  former,  a  thought  abstracted  from  what  it 

contains,  that  is,  from  its  matter  or  what  it  is 

I.  Fonnal  Truth. 

conversant  about,  is  the  mere  form  of  thought. 
The  knowledge  of  the  form  of  thought  is  a  formal  knowledge,  and 
the  harmony  of  thought  with  the  foim  of  thought  is,  consequently, 

Formal  Truth.    Now  Formal  Knowledge  is  of 

Formal  Truth  of      ^^^^  j^jn^g .  f^^  it  regards  either  the  conditions 

udMathcmaticia  ^^  ^^®  Elaborative  Faculty,  —  the  Faculty  of 

Thought  Proper,  —  or  the  conditions  of  our 
Presentations  or  Representations  of  external  things,  that  is,  the 
intuitions  of  Space  and  Time.  The  former  of  these  sciences  is 
Pure  Logic,  —  the  science  which  considers  the  laws  to  which  the 
Understanding  is  astricted  in  its  elaborative  operations,  without 
inquiring  what  is  the  object,  —  what  is  the  matter,  to  which  these 
operations  are  applied.  The  latter  of  these  sciences  is  Mathe- 
matics, or  the  science  of  Quantity,  which  considers  the  relations 
of  Tinae  and  Space,  without  inquiring  whether  there  be  any  actual 
reality  in  space  or  time.  Formal  truth  will,  therefore,  be  of  two 
kinds,  —  Logical  and  Mathematical.    Logical  truth  is  the  harmony 

or  agreement  of  our  thoughts  with  themselves 
Logieal  Truth.  ^  ® 

as  thoughts,  in  other  words,  the  correspondence 

of  thought  with  the  universal  laws  of  thinking.  These  laws  are 
the  object  of  Pure  or  General  Logic,  and  in  these  it  places  the  cri- 
terion of  truth.  This  criterion  is,  however,  only  the  negative  con- 
dition —  only  the  conditio  sine  qua  non^  of  truth.  Logical  truth  is 
supposed  in  supposing  the  possibility  of  thought ;  for  all  thought 
presents  a  combination,  the  elements  of  which  are  repugnant  or 
congruent,  but  which  cannot  be  repugnant  and  congruent  at  the 
same  time.  Logic  might  be  true,  although  we  possessed  no  truth 
beyond  its  fundamental  laws;  although  we  knew  nothing  of  any 
real  existence  beyond  the  formal  hypothesis  of  its  possibility. 

But  were  the  Laws  of  Logic  purely  subjective,  that  is,  were  they 
true  only  for  our  thought  alone,  and  without  any  objective  validity, 
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all  baman  sciences  (and  Mathematics  among  the  rest)  woald  be 
purely  subjective  likewise ;  for  we  are  cognizant  of  objects  only 
under  the  forms  and  rules  of  which  Logic  is  the  scientific  develop- 
ment. If  the  true  character  of  objective  validity  be  universality, 
the  laws  of  Logic  are  really  of  that  character,  for  these  laws  con- 
strain us,  by  their  own  authority,  to  regard  them  as  the  universal 
laws  not  only  of  human  thought,  but  of  universal  reason. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  other  fonnal  science,  the  science  of 
Quantity,  or  Mathematics.  Without  inquiring 
into  the  reality  of  existences,  and  without  bor- 
rowing from  or  attributing  to  them  anything,  Arithmetic,  the  science 
of  Discrete  Quantity,  creates  its  numbers,  and  Geometry,  the  science 
of  Continuous  Quantity,  creates  its  figures ;  and  both  operate  upon 
these  their  objects  in  absolute  independence  of  all  external  actuality. 
The  two  mathematical  sciences  are  dependent  for  their  several 
objects  only  on  the  notion  of  time  and  the  notion  of  space,  —  no- 
tions under  which  alone  matter  can  be  conceived  as  possible,  for  all 
matter  supposes  space,  and  all  matter  is  moved  in  space  and  in  time. 
But  to  the  notions  of  space  and  time  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  matter  is  indifferent ;  indifferent,  consequently,  to  Geometry  and 
Arithmetic,  so  long  at  least  as  they  remain  in  the  lofty  regions  of 
pure  speculation,  and  do  not  descend  to  the  practical  appliciition  of 
their  principles.  If  matter  had  no  existence,  nay,  if  space  and  time 
existed  only  in  our  minds,  mathematics  would  still  be  tnie ;  but 
their  truth  would  be  of  a  purely  formal  and  ideal  character,  — 
would  furnish  us  with  no  knowledge  of  objective  realities.* 

So  much  for  Formal  Truth,  under  its  two  species  of  Logical  and 
Mathematical. 

The  other  genus  of  truth  —  (the  end  which  the  Real  Sciences 

propose)  —  is  the  harmony  between  a  thought 

and  Its  matter.    The  Real  Sciences  are  those 

Real    ftnd   FonnAi      ^hich  have  a  determinate  reality  for  their  ob- 

Soienoes.  .  i       i  .  *  i 

ject,  and  which  are  conversant  about  existences 
other  than  the  forms  of  thought.  The  Formal  Sciences  have  a 
superior  certainty  to  the  real ;  for  they  are  simply  ideal  combina- 
tions, and  they  construct  their  objects  without  inquiring  about  their 
objective  reality.  The  real  sciences  are  sciences  of  fact,  for  the 
point  from  which  they  depart  is  always  a  fact,— 
always  a  presentation.     Some  of  these  rest  on 

ences  are  Included  ttM  .  i«   n   ii*  .1 

Mental  and  Material.      ^"®  presentations  of  Self-consciousness,  or  the 

facts  of  mind ;  others  on  the  presentations  of 

Sensitive  Perception,  or  the  facts  of  nature.    The  former  are  the 

1  C£  Eaaer,  Logik,  (  m.  —  Ed.    [Friea,  LogUs,  «  124.] 
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Mental  Sciences,  the  latter  the  Material.  The  facts  of  mind  are 
given  partly  as  contingent,  partly  as  necessary ;  the  latter  —  the 
necessary  facts  —  are  universal  virtually  and  in  themselves ;  the 
former— the  contingent  facts  —  only  obtain  a  fictitious  universality 
by  a  process  of  generalization.  The  facts  of  nature,  however  neces- 
sary in  themselves,  are  given  to  us  only  as  contingent  and  isolated 
phienomena ;  they  have,  therefore,  only  that  conditional,  that  empir- 
ical, generality,  which  we  bestow  on  them  by  classification. 
Real  truth  is,  therefore,  the  correspondence  of  our  thoughts  with 

the  existences   which  constitute  their  objects. 

How  can  we  know      But  here  a  difliculty  arises ;  —  How  can  we  know 

ihit  there  is  «  corre-      ^ij^t  there  is,  that  there  can  be,  such  a  corre- 

^"fh^ht  ^7to      spondence  ?    All  that  we  know  of  the  objects  is 

oi^?  through  t!)e  presentations  of  our  faculties ;  but 

whether  these  present  the  objects  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  we  can  never  ascertain,  for  to  do  this  it  would  be  requi- 
site to  go  out  of  ourselves, — out  of  our  faculties,  —  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  objects  by  other  faculties,  and  thus  to  compare 
our  old  presentations  with  our  new.  But  all  this,  even  were  the 
supposition  possible,  would  be  incompetent  to  afford  us  the  certainty 
required.  For  were  it  possible  to  leave  our  old,  and  to  obtain  a 
new,  set  of  faculties,  by  which  to  test  the  old,  still  the  veracity  of 
these  new  faculties  would  be  equally  obnoxious  to  doubt  as  the 
veracity  of  the  old.  For  what  guarantee  could  we  obtain  for  the 
credibility  in  the  one  case,  which  we  do  not  already  possess  in  the 
other?  The  new  faculties  could  only  assert  their  own  truth;  but 
this  is  done  by  the  old ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  presen- 
tations of  the  non-ego  by  any  finite  intelligence,  to  which  a  doubt 
might  not  be  raised,  whether  these  presentations  were  not  merely 
subjective  modifications  of  the  conscious  ego  itself.  All  that  could 
be  said  in  answer  to  such  a  doubt  is,  that  if  such  were  true,  our 
whole  nature  is  a  lie,  —  a  supposition  which  is  not,  without  the 
strongest  evidence,  to  be  admitted ;  and  the  argument  is  as  compe- 
tent against  the  skeptic  in  our  present  condition,  as  it  would  be  were 
we  endowed  with  any  other  conceivable  form  of  Acquisitive  and 
Cognitive  Faculties.  But  I  am  here  trenching  on  what  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  an  explanation  of  the  Criterion  of  Truth. 
Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  only  rational  division  of  Truth 

according  to  the  different  character  of  the  ob- 
wMWiio^*'**  ~  **"      i^^^  ^  which  thought  is  relative, — into  Formal 

and  into  Real  Truth.  Formal  Truth,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  subdivided  into  Logical  and  into  Mathematical.  Real 
Truth  might  likewise  be  subdivided,  were  this  requisite,  into  various 
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species.  For  example,  Metaphysical  Truth  might  denote  the  harmony 

of  thought   with  the  necessary  facts  of  mind; 

Metftpbysicai.  Psychological  Truth,  the  harmony  of  thought 

*yhy^a.  ^^^^  ^^®  contingent  facts  of  mind;  and  Physical 

Truth,  the  harmony  of  thought  with  the  phae- 

nomena  of  external  expenence. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  confusion  which 

has  been  introduced  into  this  subject,  by  the 

VarionaappiiofttioM      groundless  distinctions  and  contradictions  of 

of  the  term  IVviA.  ..,  ^  o.  ,  ,  ,, 

philosophers.  Some  have  absurdly  given  the 
name  of  truth  to  the  mere  reality  of  existence,  altogether  abstracted 
from  any  conception  or  judgment  relative  to  it,  in  any  intelligence 
human  or  divine.  In  this  sense  physical  truth  has  been  used  to 
denote  the  actual  existence  of  a  thing.  Some  have  given  the  name 
of  metaphysical  truth  to  the  congruence  of  the  thing  with  its  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  Others  again  have  bestowed  the  name 
of  metaphysical  truth  on  the  mere  logical  possibility  of  being 
thought ;  while  they  have  denominated  by  logical  truth  the  meta- 
physical or  physical  correspondence  of  thought  with  its  objects. 
Finally,  the  term  moral  or  ethical  truth  has  been  given  to  veracity, 
or  the  correspondence  of  thought  with  its  expression.  In  this  last 
case,  truth  is  not,  as  in  the  others,  employed  in  relation  to  thought 
and  its  object,  but  to  thought  and  its  enouncement.  So  much  for 
the  notion,  and  the  principal  distinctions  of  Truth. 

But,  returning  to  the  paragraph,  I  take  the  next  clause,  which  is, 

— "  The  Criterion  of  truth  is  the  necessity  de- 

e    crite  on    of      termined  by  the  laws  which  govern  our  faculties 

of  knowledge;    and  the  consciousness  of  this 

necessity  is  certainty."    That  the  necessity  of  a  cognition,  that  is, 

the  impossibility  of  thinking  it  other  than  as  it  is  presented,  —  that 

this  necessity,  as  founded  on  the  laws  of  thought,  is  the  criterion  of 

truth,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  where  such  necessity  is 

found,  all  doubt  in  regard  to  the  correspondence  of  the  cognitive 

thought  and  its  object  must  vanish ;  for  to  doubt  whether  what  we 

necessarily  think  in  a  certain  manner,  actually  exists  as  we  conceive 

it,  is  nothing  less  than  an  endeavor  to  think  the  necessary  as  the 

not  necessary  or  the  impossible,  which  is  contradictory. 

What  has  just  been  said  also  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  next  sen- 
tence of  the  paragraph,  —  viz.,  "  Certainty  or  the  conscious  necessity 
of  a  cognition  absolutely  excludes  the  admission  of  any  opposite 
supposition.  When  such  is  found  to  be  admissible,  doubt  and  un- 
certainty arise."  This  sentence  requiring  no  explanation,  I  proceed 
to  the  next  —  viz.,  "  If  we  consider  truth  by  relation  to  the  degree 
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and  kind  of  Certainty,  we  have  to  distinguish  Knowledge,  Belief 
and  Opinion.    Knowledge  and  Belief  differ  not  only  in  degree  but 
in  kind.     Knowledge  is  a  certainty  founded  on  intuition.     Belief  is 
a  certainty  founded  upon  feeling.     The  one  is  perspicuous  and  ob- 
jective, the  other  is  obscure  and  subjective.    Each,  however,  sup- 
poses the  other,  and  an  assurance  is  said  to  be  a  knowledge  or  a 
belief,  according  as  the  one  element  or  the  other  preponderates.'* 
In  reference  to  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  in 
regard  to  the  difference  of  Knowledge  and  Be- 
Knowiedg*  Md  Be-      ^^^    j^  eommon  language  the  word  JBdief  is 

Uef,— their  diflferenoe.  _  ^  -,  r   « 

often  used  to  denote  an  inferior  degree  of  cer- 
*v      ^       _. .  ^      tainty.    We  may,  however,  be  equally  certain 

Thtt  tbe    certainty  _      ;f  ,     ,.  A      I  , 

of  all  knowledge  is  ^f  What  WO  believe  as  of  what  we  know,  and  it 
oitinuiteiy  leeoiFBbie  has,  not  without  ground,  been  maintained  by 
into  a  certainty  of  Be-      many  philosophers,  both  in  ancient  and  in  mod- 

lief,    maintained     by  ^.  ^u    *  *v  _x   •    -.       /•     n  i  i    j 

m^jj^j.  em  times,  that  the  certainty  of  all  knowledge  is, 

in  its  ultimate  analysis,  resolved  into  a  certainty 
of  belief  **  All  things,"  says  Luther,  "  stand  in  a  belief,  in  a  faith, 
which  we  can  neither  see  nor  comprehend.  The  man  who  would 
make  these  visible,  manifest,  and  comprehensible,  has  vexation  and 
heart-grief  for  his  reward.  May  the  Lord  increase  Belief  in  you 
and  in  others."^  But  you  may  perhaps  think  that  the  saying  of 
Luther  is  to  be  taken  theologically,  and  that,  philosophically  con- 
sidered, all  belief  ought  to  be  founded  on  knowledge,  not  all  knowl- 
edge in  belief  But  the  same  doctrine  is  held  even  by  those  phi- 
losophers who  are  the  least  disposed  to  mysticism  or  blind  faith. 
Among  these  Aristotle  stands  distinguished.  He 
defines  science,  strictly  so  called,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  indubitable  truths,  merely  by  the  intensity  of  our  convic- 
tion or  subjective  assurance;*  and  on  a  primary  and  incomprehen- 
sible belief  he  hangs  the  whole  chain  of  our  comprehensible  or 
mediate  knowledge.  The  doctrine  which  has  been  called  The  Phi- 
hsophy  of  Common  Sense,  is  the  doctrine  which  founds  all  our 
knowledge  on  belief;  and,  though  this  has  not  been  signalized,  the 
doctrine  of  Common  Sense  is  perhaps  better  stated  by  the  Stagirite 
than  by  any  succeeding  thinker.  "  What,"  he  says,  "  appears  to  all 
men,  that  we  affirm  to  be,  and  he  who  rejects  this  belief  (TrMms)  will 
assuredly  advance  nothing  better  worthy  of  credit."  This  passage 
is  from  his  Nicomachean  Ethics?  But,  in  his  Physical  Treatises,  he 
founds  in  belief  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  reality  of  motion, 

1  WtixheU,  Th.  iii.  Abth.,  2.    Quoted  by  Sir     eflfeot  ar«  cited  by  the  Anthor,  KeidP*  Warht^ 
W.  Hamilton,  RHa*$  Works^  p.  778.  —  Ed.  p.  771.  —  Ed. 

s  Varloiu  pamages  from  Aristotle  to  this        8  B.  x.  c  2.  —  Ed. 
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and  by  this,  as  a  source  of  knowledge  paramount  to  tbe  Understand- 
ing, he  supersedes  the  contradictions  which  are  involved  in  our  con- 
ception of  motion,  and  which  had  so  acutely  been  evolved  by  the 
Eleatic  Zeno,  in  order  to  show  that  motion  was  impossible.^  In 
like  manner,  in  his  Logical  Treatises,  Aristotle  shows  that  the 
primary  or  ultimate  principles  of  knowledge  must  be  incomprehen- 
sible ;  for  if  comprehensible,  they  must  be  comprehended  in  some 
higher  notion,  and  this  again,  if  not  itself  incomprehensible,  must 
be  again  comprehended  in  a  still  higher,  and  so  on  in  a  progress  ad 
infinitum^  which  is  absurd.'  But  what  is  given  as  an  ultimate  and 
incomprehensible  principle  of  knowledge,  is  given  as  a  fact,  the 
existence  of  which  we  must  admit,  but  the  reasons  of  whose  exist- 
ence we  cannot  know,  —  we  cannot  understand.  But  such  an  ad- 
mission, as  it  is  not  a  knowledge,  must  be  a  belief;  and  thus  it  is 
that,  according  to  Aristotle,  all  our  knowledge  is  in  its  root  a  bliod, 
a  passive  faith,  in  other  words,  a  feeling.  The  same  doctrine  was 
subsequently  held  by  many  of  the  acutest  thiok- 
ThePifttoBidi.  ^^  ^^  ancient  times,  more  especially  among  the 

Platonists ;  and  of  these  Proclus  is  perhaps  the 
philosopher  in  whose  works  the  doctrine  is  turned  to  the  best 
account.'  In  modem  times  we  may  trace  it  in  silent  operation, 
though  not  explicitly  proclaimed,  or  placed  as  the  foundation  of  a 
system.  It  is  found  spontaneously  recognized  even  by  those  who 
might  be  supposed  the  least  likely  to  acknowl- 
edge it  without  compulsion.  Hume,  for  exam- 
ple, against  whose  philosophy  the  doctrine  of  Common  Sense  was 
systematically  arrayed,  himself  pointed  out  the  weapons  by  which 
his  adversaries  subsequently  assailed  his  skepticism ;  for  he  himself 
was  possessed  of  too  much  philosophical  acuteness  not  to  perceive 
that  the  root  of  knowledge  is  belie£  Thus,  in  his  Inquiry^  he  says 
—  "It  seems  evident  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct  or 
prepossession  to  repose  faith  in  their  senses :  and  that,  without  any 
reasoning,  or  even  almost  before  the  use  of  reason,  we  always  sap- 
pose  an  external  universe  which  depends  not  on  our  preception,  but 
would  exist  though  we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent  or 
annihilated.  Even  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like 
opinion,  and  preserve  this  belief,  —  the  belief  of  external  objects,  in 
all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions.  ....  This  very  table, 
which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed  to  exist 


1  B.  Tiii.  0. 8.  See  Rtid^t  WorX»,  p.  778-— Ed.        S  In  Platoms  fkeohgiam^  I.  o.  86>    Quoted 
S  Mftaphf$.,  ill.  (iv.)    4.  Cf.  Amal.  Asl.,  i.  8,     in  Rnd's  Work$,  p.  7T6.  -  Ed. 
8.  — £d. 
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independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be  something  external  to  oar 
mind  which  perceives  it."  * 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manifestation  of  this  belief  necessa- 
rily involves  knowledge ;  for  we  cannot  believe 
The  manttHtetion      without  some  consciousness  or  knowledge  of 
KBowiedn.      ^^  ^"      ^^®  belief,  and,  consequently,  without  some  con- 
sciousness or  knowledge  of  the  object  of  the 
belief    Now,  the  immediate  consciousness  of  an  object  is  called  an 

intuiHoru  —  an  insight.    It  is  thus  impossible  to 
latoUion,— what.  % 

separate  belief  and  knowledge,  —  feeling  and 

intuition.    They  each  suppose  the  other. 

The  consideration,  however,  of  the  relation  of  Belief  and 
Knowledge  does  not  properly  belong  to  Logic, 

The  qnertJon  u  to  except  in  SO  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
•Bd  KTOwiedce  prop-  ^^®  nature  of  Truth  and  Error.  It  is  alto- 
criymetaphyeioaL  gether  a  metaphysical  discussion;  and  one  of 

the  most  difficult  problems  of  which  Meta- 
physics attempts  the  solution. 

The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  contains  the  statement  of  cer- 
tain distinctions  and  the  definition  of  certain  terms,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  signalize,  but  which  do  not  require  any  commentary 
for  their  illustration.  The  only  part  that  might  have  required  an 
explanation  is  the  distinction  of  Truth  into  Pure,  or  a  priori^  and 
bto  Empirical,  or  a  posteriori.  The  explanation  of  this  division 
has  been  already  given  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  Lec- 
tures,*  but  the  following  may  now  be  added. 

Experience  presents  to  us  only  individual  objects,  and  as  these 

individual  objects  might  or  might   not    have 

^«HiEmpirk.i      ^^^  ^j^i^j^   ^^^  gpj^^^    ^f  observation,  our 

whole  knowledge  of  and  from  these  objects 
might  or  might  not  exist;  —  it  is  merely  accidental  or  contingent. 
Bat  as  our  knowledge  of  individual  objects  affords  the  possibility, 
as  supplying  tibe  whole  contents,  of  our  generalized  or  abstracted 
notions,  our  generalized  or  abstracted  notions  are,  consequently,  not 
more  necessary  to  thought,  than  the  particular  observations  out  of 
which  they  are  constructed.  For  example,  every  horse  I  have  seen 
I  might  not  have  seen ;  and  I  feel  no  more  necessity  to  think  the 
reality  of  a  horse  than  the  reality  of  a  hippogriff ;  I  can,  therefore, 
easily  annihilate  in  thought  the  existence  of  the  whole  species.  I 
can  suppose  it  not  to  be,  —  not  to  have  been.    The  case  is  the  same 

1  hufmhf  eanefrning  the  Human  Understand'  9  See  above,  Leetwes  on  MetapkysieSy  p.  408 
«r,  wet.  72.  FkiUuopkual  Works,  !▼.  p.  177.  c(  seq,  Cf.  Emer,  Logik,  f  f  4,  171.  —  £d. 
-Ed.  [Fries,  iDfifc,  J 124.] 
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with  everj  other  notion  which  is  mediately  or  immediately  the 
datum  of  observation.  We  can  think  away  each  and  every  part 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  derived  from  experience;  oar  whole 
empirical  knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  merely  accidental  poasession 
of  the  mind. 

But  there  are  notions  in  the  mind  of  a  very  different  character,— 
notions  which  we  cannot  but  think,  if  we  think  at  all.  These, 
therefore,  are  notions  necessary  to  the  mind;  and,  as  necessary, 
they  cannot  be  the  product  of  experience.  For  example,  I  perceive 
something  to  begin  to  be.  I  feel  no  necessity  to  think  that  this 
thing  must  be  at  all,  but  thinking  it  existent,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  has  a  cause.  The  notion,  or  rather  the  judgment,  of  Caase 
and  Effect,  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  the  mind.  If  so,  it  cannot  be 
derived  from  experience. 
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MODIFIED      STOIOHEIOLOaY. 

SECTION  L  — DOCTRINE  OF  TBUTH  AND  BBROB. 

SECTION  n.  — ERROR,  — ITS   CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

A.  — GENERAL   CIRCUMSTANCES  —  SOCIETY. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  opposite  of  Truth,  — 
Error,  and,  on  this  subject,  give  you  the  following  paragraph  : 

^  XCI.    Error  is  opposed  to  Truth ;  and  Error  arises,  1®, 

From  the  commutation  of  what  is  Subjec- 

Pw.  zoL  xrror,-      tive  with  what  is  Objective  in  thought; 

■outom.       *'    *"        2®,  From  the  Contradiction  of  a  supposed 

knowledge  with  its  Laws ;   or,  8®,  From  a 

want  of  Adequate  Activity  in  our  Cognitive  Faculties. 

Error  is  to  be  discriminated  from  Ignorance  and  from  lUu- 
iion  ;  these,  however,  along  with  Arbitrary  Assumption,  afford 
the  most  frequent  occasions  of  error.^ 

This  paragraph  consists  of  two  parts,  and  these  I  shall  succes- 
sively consider.    The  first  is  :  *  Error  is  opposed 

Ezplleation.  ,  ,    ^  .  -,  , 

to  truth ;  and  Error  arises,  1®,  From  the  com- 
mutation of  what  is  subjective  with  what  is  objective  in  thought; 
2^,  From  the  contradiction  of  a  supposed  knowledge  with  its  laws ; 
or,  3**,  From  a  want  of  adequate  activity  in  our  cognitive  faculties.' 
**In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  Truth  is  the  agreement  of 
a  thought  with  its  object.    Now,  as  Error  is  the 

Error,— what.  *         i«  i  -n  .,  ■ 

opposite  of  truth,  —  Error  must  necessarily  con- 
sist in  a  want  of  this  agreement.    In  the  second  place,  it  has  been 

1  Twcften,  IHs  Logik,ifubt$ondert  die  iUolyfil;,  f$  806, 800.  —  Ed.    [Cf.  Rniz,  CommmUarim  <U 
ScuntiOf  ete.    Disp.  xcil.  p,  925.] 
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shown  that  the  criterion  or  standard  of  tmth  is  the  necessity 
founded  on  the  laws  of  our  cognitive  faculties ;  and  from  this  it 
follows  that  the  essential  character  of  error  must  be,  either  that  it 
is  not  founded  on  these  laws,  or  that  it  is  repugnant  to  them.  Bot 
these  two  alternatives  may  be  viewed  as  only  one ;  for  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  former  case,  the  judgment  remains  undecided,  and  can  make 
no  pretence  to  certainty,  it  may  be  thrown  out  of  account  do  less 
than  in  the  latter,  where,  as  positively  contradictory  of  the  laws  of 
knowledge,  it  is  necessarily  iklse.  Of  these  statements  the  first, 
ihtAriaL  ^^*^  '*•  *^®  non-agreement  of  a  notion  with  its 

object,  is  error  viewed  on. its  material  side;  and 
as  a  notion  is  the  common  product,  —  the  joint  result  afforded  by 
the  reciprocal  action  of  object  and  subject,  it  is  evident  that  what- 
ever the  notion  contains  not  correspondent  to  the  object,  must  be  a 
contribution  by  the  thinking  subject  alone,  and  we  are  thus  war- 
ranted in  saying  that  Material  Error  consists  in  the  commuting  of 
what  is  subjective  with  what  is  objective  in  thought;  in  other 
words,  in  mistaking  an  ideal  illusion  for  a  real  representation.    The 

second  of  these  statements,  that  is,  the  incon- 

As  Formal. 

gruence  of  the  supposed  cognition  with  the 
laws  of  knowledge,  is  error  viewed  on  its  formal  side.  KTow  here 
the  question  at  once  presents  itself  —  How  can  an  act  of  cognitioa 
contradict  its  own  laws?    The  answer  is  that  it  cannot;  and  error, 

when  more  closely  scrutinized,  is  found  not  bo 

Arises    ftwn    the      much  to  consist  in  the  contradictory  activity  of 

r*^*  ^  -.".iT*"!*  *T      our  cognitive  faculties  as  in  their  want  of  activ- 

tl?ity  of  the   Cognl-  => 

tive  Facniuee.  ity.    And  this  may  be  in  consequence  of  one  or 

other  of  two  causes.  For  it  may  arise  from 
some  other  mental  power,  —  the  will,  for  example,  superseding, — 
taking  the  place  of,  the  defective  cognition,  or,  by  its  intenser  force, 
turning  it  aside  and  leading  it  to  a  false  result ;  or  it  may  arise  from 
some  want  of  relative  perfection  in  the  object,  so  that  the  cognitive 
fiiculty  is  not  determined  by  it  to  the  requisite  degree  of  action. 

"What  is  actually  thought,  cannot  but  be  correctly  thought 
Error  first  commences  when  thinking  is  remitted,  and  can  in  fact 
only  gain  admission  in  virtue  of  the  truth  which  it  contains;  — 
every  error  is  a  perverted  truth.  Hence  Descartes^  is  justified  ia 
the  establishment  of  the  principle,  —  that  we  would  never  admit 
the  false  for  the  true,  if  we  would  only  give  assent  to  what  we 
clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend.  *  Nihil  nos  unquam  falsum  pro 
vero  admissuros,  si  tantum  iis  assensum  prsebeamus,  quae  dare  et 

1  PHneipia  PhUosopkim^  1.  48.    Cf.  Mtd,  It.  Ih  T€rQ  et  FiaUo, 
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distincte  percipimus.'"^    In  this  view  the  saying  of  the  Roman 
poet  — 

''Nam  neqae  decipltar  ntio,  neo  dedpit  imqnam/'a 

—  18  no. longer  a  paradox;  for  the  condition  of  error  is  not  the 

activity  of  intelligence,  but  its  inactivity. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph.    The  second  is  — 

*  Error  is  to  be  discriminated  from  Ignorance  and 

Error  dJecriminmted      g^^^  Illusion,  which,  however,  along  with  Arbi- 

lUufioiif***'*"     *"        trary  Assumption,  afford  the  usual  occasions  of 

Error.' 

'^  Ignorance  is  a  mere  negation,  —  a  mere  not-knowledge;  whereas 

in  en*or  there  lies  a  positive  pretence  to  knowl- 

Ignoranee.  .  __  "^  .         ,       .     .  - 

edge.  Hence  a  representation,  be  it  imperfect, 
be  it  even  without  any  correspondent  objective  reality,  is  not  in 
itself  an  error.  The  imagination  of  a  hippogriff*  is  not  in  itself 
false;  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  not  a  tissue  of  errors.  Error  only 
arises  when  we  attribute  to  the  creations  of  our  minds  some  real 
object,  by  an  assertory  judgment ;  we  do  not  err  and  deceive  either 
ourselves  or  others,  when  we  hold  and  enounce  a  subjective  or 
problematic  supposition  only  for  what  it  is.  Ignorance,  —  not 
knowledge,  —  however,  leads  to  error,  when  we  either  regard  the 
unknown  as  non-existent,  or  when  we  fal&|ply  fill  it  up.  The  latter 
is,  however,  as  much  the  result  of  Will,  of  arbitrary  assumption,  as 
of  ignorance ;  and,  frequently,  it  is  the  result  of  both  together.  In 
general,  the  will  has  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  activity  by 
which  knowledge  is  realized.  The  will  has  not  immediately  an 
influence  on  our  judgment,  but  mediately  it  has.  Attention  is  an 
act  of  volition,  and  attention  furnishes  to  the  Understanding  the 
elements  of  its  decision.  The  will  determines  whether  we  shall 
carry  on  our  investigations,  or  break  them  of^  content  with  the  first 
apparent  probability ;  and  whether  we  shall  apply  our  observations 
to  all,  or,  only  partially,  to  certain,  momenta  of  determination. 
*^  The  occasions  of  Error  which  lie  in  those  qualities  of  Presenta- 
tion, Representation,  and  Thought  arising  from 
the  conditions  and  influences  of  the  thinking 
Btibject  itself,  are  called  lUusions.  But  the  existence  of  illusion 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  error.  Illusion  becomes 
error  only  when  we  attribute  to  it  objective  truth ;  whereas  illusion 
is  no  error  when  we  regard  the  fiillacious  appearance  as  a  mere  sub- 
jective affection.  In  the  jaundice,  we  see  everything  tinged  with 
yellow,  in  consequence  of  the  suffusion  of  the  eye  with  bile.    In 

iTwestoi,  JjQgikf  1 808.  — Ed.  SHUniliiu,  ii.  IBL  — £d. 
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this  case,  the  yellow  vision  is  illasiou ;  and  it  would  become  errori 
were  we  to  suppose  that  the  objects  we  perceive  were  really  so  col- 
ored. All  the  powers  which  cooperate  to  the  formation  of  our 
judgments,  may  become  the  sources  of  illusion, 
and,  consequently,  the  occasions  of  error.  The 
Senses,^  the  Presentative  Faculties,  External  and  Internal,  the 
Representative,  the  Retentive,  the  Reproductive,  and  the  £lab- 
orative,  Faculties,  are  immediate,  the  Feelings  and  the  Desires 
are  mediate,  sources  of  illusion.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
Faculty  of  Signs;  in  all  its  actual  manifestations  in  language. 
Hence  we  speak  of  sensible,  psychological,  moral,  and  symbolical, 
illusion.'^ '  In  all  these  relations  the  causes  of  illusion  are  partly 
general,  partly  particular;  and  though  they  proximately  manifest 
themselves  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  they  may  ulti- 
mately be  found  contained  in  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
mental  character  of  the  individual  is  conformed.  Taking,  there- 
fore, a  general  view  of  all  the  possible  Sources  of  Error,  I  think 
they  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  classes,  which,  as  they  consti- 
tute the  heads  and  determine  the  order  of  the  ensuing  discussion,  I 
shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph,  with  which  commences 
the  consideration  of  the  Second  Chapter  of  Modified  Logic.  Be- 
fore, however,  proceeding  to  consider  these  several  classes  in  their 
order,  I  may  observe  that  Bacon  is  the  first  plii- 

Bacon's  eissdfleap      losopher  who  attempted  a  systematic  enumera- 
tion of  the  Miiroet  ot         ,  j,  ^.  ^  «        j  i* 
^j.j.^j.                           tion  of  the  various  sources  of  error;*  and  his 

quaint  classification  of  these,  under  the  signifi- 
cant name  of  idols^  into  the  four  genera  of  Idols  of  the  Tribe  (idokt 
tribtis)^  Idols  of  the  Den  {idola  spectcs)^  Idols  of  the  Forum  (idola 
fori)y  which  may  mean  either  the  market-place,  the  bar,  or  the 
place  of  public  assembly,  and  Idols  of  the  Theatre  {idoia  theaJbri)^ 
he  thus  briefly  characterizes. 

%  XCII.  The  Causes  and  Occasions  of  Error  are  compre- 
hended in  one  or  other  of  the  four  foUow- 
itrtoJJ^  *""*'*"      i^g  classes.     For  they  are  found  either,  1% 
In  the  General  Circumstances  which  mod- 
ify the  intellectual  character  of  the  individual ;  or,  2**,  In  the 

1  La  Fontaine.    See  Maznre,  Cows  de  Phi-  g^rent.    C^est  oe  que  La  Fontaine  a  trte  Uen 

lotophie,  ii.  24L    [Toutes  lea  acienoes  natnr-  exprim6  dana  lea  vers  aoivant: 
ellea  ne  aont  aatre  choae  qa^nne  guerre  on- 

verte  de  la  raiaon  oontre  lea  dteepUona  de  la  "  ^""*  ^'  "^  "^^  *"  *»*^'  "*»  '•'^  **  * 

•cnsibiliti c'eat-a-dire,    qu'ellea   ont  dre«e,"  ete.  -  Ed. 

pour  objet  de  reformer  lea  erreurs  de  noa  aena,  S  [Tw^ten,  Logiky  $  909,  pp.  288«  280.    C£ 

et  de  Bubntftuer  lea  r6a]!tte  de  la  science  aux  Slgwaft,  Logik^  H  484, 485.] 

apparencea  fiusticea  que  noa  aena  noua  ang-  S  Novum  Orgtmumj  I  Aph.  xxxix.  —  Ea 
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Constitution,  Habits,  and  Reciprocal  Relations  of  his  powers 
of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and  Desire;  or,  3%  In  the  Language 
which  he  employs,  as  an  Instrument  of  Thought  and  a  Medium 
of  Communication ;  or,  4%  In  the  nature  of  the  Objects  them* 
selves,  about  which  his  knowledge  is  conversant. 

%  XCm.  Under  the  General  Circumstances  which  modify 
the  character  of  the  individual,  are  compre- 
Jl''  ^^.^u^M  hended,  l^  The  particular  degree  of  Culti- 
wbitth  modify  the  vatiou  to  which  his  nation  has  attuned; 
«h««of  r  Of  the  indi,  ^^^  j^^  rudcncss,  the  partiality  of  its  civili- 
zation,  and  its  over-refinement  are  all  mani- 
fold occasions  of  error ;  and  this  cultivation  is  expressed  not 
merely  in  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  in  the  degree 
of  its  religious,  political,  and  social  advancement;  2^.  The 
Stricter  Associations,  in  so  far  as  these  tend  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  to  give  it  a  one-sided  direction;  such 
are  Schools,  Sects,  Orders,  Exclusive  Societies,  Corporations, 
Castes,  etc^ 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Course,  I  had  occasion  to  allude  to 

the  tendency  there  is  in  man  to  assimilate  in 

Expiicatton.    Man      opinions  and  habits  of  thought  to  those  with 

by  nature  social,  and  ,  ,      ,.         o     -«*•        •     t      *"  i 

ioiiaeoced  by  the  whom  he  lives."  Man  IS  by  nature,  not  merely 
opinioiwofhkftiiowB.  by  accidental  necessity,  a  social  being.  For 
only  in  society  does  he  find  the  conditions 
which  his  different  faculties  require  for  their  due  development  and 
application.  But  society,  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees,  from  a  fam- 
ily to  a  State,  is  only  possible  under  the  condition  of  a  certain  har- 
mony of  sentiment  among  its  members ;  and  as  man  is  by  nature 
destined  to  a  social  existence,  he  is  by  nature  determined  to  that 
analogy  of  thought  and  feeling  which  society  supposes,  and  out  of 
which  society  springs.  There  is  thus  in  every  association,  great 
and  small,  a  certain  gravitation  of  opinions  towards  a  common 
centre.  As  in  our  natural  body  every  part  has  a  necessary  sympathy 
with  every  other,  and  .all  together  form,  by  their  harmonious  con- 
spiration, a  healthy  whole ;  so,  in  the  social  body,  there  is  always  a 
strong  predisposition  in  each  of  its  members  to  act  and  think  in 
unison  with  the  rest.  This  universal  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling  is 
the  principle  of  the  different  spirit  dominant  in  different  ages, 
countries,  ranks,  sexes,  and  periods  of  life.  It  is  the  cause  why 
fashions,  why  political  and  religious  enthusiasm,  why  moral  example 

1  Bachnuinn,  Logik,  H  402, 408.  —  Ed.  9  See  Lectures  on  Mttaphysies,  p.  60.  —  Ed. 
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either  for  good  or  evil,  spread  bo  rapidly  and  exert  so  powerfid  an 
iDfluenoe.    As  men  are  naturally  prone  to  imitate  others,  they,  con- 
sequently, regard  as  important  or  insignificant,  as  honorable  or  dis- 
graceful, as  true  or  &lse,  as  good  or  bad,  what  those  around  them 
consider  in  the  same  light^ 
Of  the  various  testimonies  I  formerly  quoted,  of  the  strong  as- 
similating influence  of  man  on  man,  and  of  the 
FaaoAi  quoted  on  the      pQ^^r  of  cttstom  to  make  that  appear  true,  nat- 

powerofcuitom.  ,  ■,  *  .  v   .  i -^     •    r  i 

ural,  and  necessary,  which  in  reality  is  false,  un- 
natural, and  only  accidentally  suitable,  I  shall  only  adduce  that  of 
Pascal.  ^In  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  says  he,  ^^  we  And  hardly  any- 
thing which  does  not  change  its  character  in  changing  its  climate. 
Three  degrees  of  an  elevation  of  the  pole  reverses  the  whole  of 
jurisprudence.  A  meridian  is  decisive  of  truth,  and  a  few  years,  of 
possession.  Fundamental  laws  change.  Right  has  its  epochs.  A 
pleasant  justice  which  a  river  or  a  mountain  limits  I  Truth  on  this 
side  the  Pyrenees,  error  on  the  other !"'  It  is  the  remark  of  an  in- 
genious philosopher,  ^  that  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  universe,  all 
nations  will  be  found  admiring  only  the  reflection  of  their  own 
qualities,  and  contemning  in  others  whatever  is  contrary  to  what 
they  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  among  themselves.  Here  is  the 
Englishman  accusing  the  French  of  frivolity;  and  here  the  French- 
man reproaching  the  Englishman  with  selfishness  and  brutality. 
Here  is  the  Arab  persuaded  of  the  infallibility  of  his  Caliph,  and 
deriding  the  Tartar  who  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  Grand 
Lama.  In  every  nation  we  find  the  same  congratulation  of  their 
own  wisdom,  and  the  same  contempt  of  that  of  their  neighbors. 

"  Were  there  a  sage  sent  down  to  earth  from  heaven,  who  regu- 
lated his  conduct  by  the  dictates  of  pure  reason  ^lone,  this  sage 
would  be  universally  regarded  as  a  fool.  He  would  be,  as  Socrates 
says,  like  a  physician  accused  by  the  pastry-cooks,  before  a  tribunal 
of  children,  of  prohibiting  the  eating  of  tarts  and  cheese-cakes ;  a 
crime  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  his 
judges.  In  vain  would  this  sage  support  his  opinions  by  the  clear- 
est arguments,  —  the  most  irrefragable  demonstrations ;  the  whole 
world  would  be  for  him  like  the  nation  of  hunchbacks,  among 
whom,  as  the  Indian  fabulists  relate,  there  once  upon  a  time  ap- 
peared a  god,  young,  beautiful,  and  of  consummate  symmetry.  This 
god,  they  add,  entered  the  capital;  he  was  there  forthwiUi  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  natives ;  his  figure  appeared  to  them  extra- 


1  [Meinera,  XhUersvekungfn  ltft«r  die  D^nk-       S  PHiaie»,  partie  f .  ftrt  ▼!.  f  8  (toL  ii.  p.  ]98,«d. 
krd^  u$ule  WUleiukriifU  du  Minuchet^  11.  822.]       Fangere).    Comp.  X4Ct.  m»  JUrfiyAywo,  p.  60. 
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ordinary ;  laughter,  hooting,  and  tannts  manifested  their  astonish- 
ment, and  they  were  about  to  carry  their  outrages  still  further,  had 
not  one  of  the  inhabitants  (who  had  undoubtedly  seen  other  men), 
in  order  to  snatch  him  from  the  danger,  suddenly  cried  out  — '  My 
friends !  my  friends !  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  Let  us  not  insult 
this  miserable  monstrosity.  If  heaven  has  bestowed  on  us  the  gene- 
ral gift  of  beauty,  — if  it  has  adorned  our  backs  with  a  mount  of 
flesh,  let  us  with  pious  gratitude  repair  to  the  temple  and  render 
onr  acknowledgment  to  the  immortal  gods.' "  This  fable  is  the  his- 
tory of  human  vanity.  Every  nation  admires  its  own  defects,  and 
contemns  the  opposite  qualities  in  its  neighbors.  To  succeed  in  a 
country,  one  must  be  a  bearer  of  the  national  hump  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  sojourns. 

There  are  few  philosophers  who  undertake  to  make  their  country- 
men aware  of  the  ridiculous  figure  they  cut  in 

The  art  of  doubting      ^^q  qjq  ^f  reason  ;  and  still  fewer  the  nations 

and  to  leara  ^^^  ^^  *^^®  ^^  profit  by  the  advioe.    All  are  so 

punctiliously  attached  to  the  interests  of  their 
vanity,  that  none  obtain  in  any  country  the  name  of  wise,  except 
those  who  are  fools  of  the  common  folly.  There  is  no  opinion  too 
absurd  not  to  find  nations  ready  to  believe  it,  and  individuals 
prompt  to  be  its  executioners  or  its  martyrs.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
.philosopher  declared,  that  if  he  held  all  truths  shut  up  within  his 
hand,  he  would  take  especial  care  not  to  show  them  to  his  fellow- 
men.  In  fact,  if  the  discovery  of  a  single  truth  dragged  Galileo  to 
the  prison,  to  what  punishment  would  he  not  be  doomed  who  should 
discover  all  ?  Among  those  who  now  ridicule  the  folly  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  are  indignant  at  the  persecution  of  Galileo,  there  are 
few  who  would  not,  in  the  age  of  that  philosopher,  have  clamored 
for  his  death.  They  would  then  have  been  imbued  with  difierent 
opinions;  and  opinions  not  more  passively  adopted  than  those 
which  they  at  present  vaunt  as  liberal  and  enlightened.  To  learn 
to  doubt  of  our  opinions,  it  is  sufficient  to  examine  the  powers  of 
the  human  intellect,  to  survey  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  af- 
fected, and  to  study  the  history  of  human  follies.  Yet  in  modem 
Europe  six  centuries  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  Universities 
tintil  the  appearance  of  that  extraordinary  man,-~I  mean  Des- 
cartes, —  whom  his  Sige  first  persecuted,  and  then  almost  worship- 
ped as  a  demi-god,  for  initiating  men  in  the  art  of  doubting,  —  of 
doabting  well,  —  a  lesson  at  which,  however,  both  their  skepticism 
and  credulity  show  that,  after  two  centuries,  they  are  still  but  awk- 
ward scholars.    Socrates  was  wont  to  say  —  ^All  that  I  know  is 

50 
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that  I  know  nothing.^'  In  our  age  it  would  aeem  that  men  know 
everything  except  what  Socrates  knew.  Oar  errors  would  not  be 
so  frequent  were  we  less  ignorant;  and  our  ignorance  more  curable, 
did  we  not  believe  ourselves  to  be  all-wise. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  influence  of  Society,  both  in  its  general  form 

of  a  State  or  Nation,  and  in  its  particular  forms  of  Schools,  Sects, 

etc^  determines  a  multitude  of  opinions  in  its  members,  which,  as 

they  are  passively  received,  so  they  are  often  altogether  erroneous. 

Among  the  more  general  and  influential  of  these  there  are  two, 

which,  though   apparently  contrary,  are,  how- 

of  the  influence  of  ex-      ®ver,  both,  in  reality,  founded  on  the  same  in- 

unpie.  capacity  of  independent  thought,  —  on  the  same 

1.  Fr^udioe  In  ftr      influence  of  example,  —  I  mean  the  excessive 

admiration  of  the  Old,  and  the  excessive  admi- 
ration of  the  New.  The  former  of  these  prejudices,*  —  under  which 
may  be  reduced  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  Authority,  —  was  at  one 
time  prevalent  to  an  extent  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  a 
conception.    This  prejudice  is  prepared  by  the  very  education  not 

only  which  we  do,  but  which  we  all  must  re- 
^^pared  bj  Edoea-      ^eive.    The  child  necessarily  learns  everything 

at  first  on  credit,  —  he  believes  upon  authority. 
But  when  the  rule  of  authority  is  once  established,  the  habit  of  pas- 
sive acquiescence  and  belief  is  formed,  and,  once  formed,  it  is  not 
again  always  easily  thrown  off.  When  the  child  has  grown  up  to 
an  age  in  which  he  might  employ  his  own  reason,  he  has  acquired  a 
large  stock  of  ideas ;  but  who  can  calculate  the  number  of  errors 
which  this  stock  contains  ?  and  by  what  means  is  he  able  to  dis- 
criminate the  true  from  the  false?  His  mind  has  been  formed  to 
obedience  and  uninquiry ;  he  possesses  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge ;  it  is  painful  to  suspect  what  has  been  long  venerated,  and  it 
is  felt  even  as  a  kind  of  personal  mutilation  to  tear  up  what  has  be- 
come irradicated  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Ponere  diffi- 
cile eat  qucB  placuere  diu.  The  adult  does  not,  therefore,  often  judge 
for  himself  more  than  the  child ;  and  the  tyranny  of  authority  and 
foregone  opinion  continues  to  exert  a  sway  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  In  our  infancy  and  childhood  the  credit  accorded  to  our 
parents  and  instructors  is  implicit ;  and  if  what  we  have  learned 
from  them  be  confirmed  by  what  we  hear  from  others,  the  opinions 

1  Flato,  Apcl.^  p.  28L  —  Ed.  tt  dn  Prijv^ii  H^muha  dams  la  Soeifti^  Pariif 

9  [On  Pr^adioe  in  general  see  the  following  1810— 181S,  8  role.  8va    J.  L.  CaBtilloD,  Eud 

works:  —  Dumarffais,  Essai  $ur  Us  PrijugiSy  sttr  Us  Errmn  ei  Us  superstitions  AKdennes  et 

new  ed.,  Paris,  1822.    Examen  de  P  Es%ai  sur  MofJemes^  Amsterdam,  1766;  Paris,  1767.   Sir 

Us  Pr^uifis^  Rerl.  1777.    Evtai  $ur  Us  Pr^ugis,  Tbomat  Brown,  Ymlgar  Erran.    GlanTil,  Eh 

^euchitel,  1796.    J.  B.  Sulques,  Des  Enturs  say«.] 
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thus  recommended  become  at  length  stamped  in  almost  indelible 
characters  upon  the  mind.  This  is  the  cause  why  men  so  rarely 
abandon  the  opinions  which  vulgarly  pass  current ;  and  why  what 
comes  as  new  is  by  so  many,  for  its  very  novelty,  rejected  as  false. 
And  hence  it  is,  as  already  noticed,  that  truth  is  as  it  were  geo- 
graphically and  politically  distributed ;  what  is  truth  on  one  side 
of  a  boundary  being  error  and  absurdity  on  the  other.  What  has 
now  been  said  of  the  influence  of  society  at  large,  is  true  also  of  the 
lesser  societies  which  it  contains,  all  of  which  impose  with  a  stronger 
or  feebler,  a  wider  or  more  contracted,  authority,  certain  received 
opinions  upon  the  faith  of  the  members.  Hence  it  is  that  whatever 
has  once  obtained  a  recognition  in  any  society,  large  or  small,  is  not 
rejected  when  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  originally  admitted 
have  been  proved  erroneous.  It  continues,  even  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  old  and  has  been  accepted,  to  be  accepted  still ;  and  the  title 
which  was  originally  defective,  becomes  valid  by  continuance  and 
prescription. 
But  opposed  to  this  cause  of  error,  from  the  prejudice  in  favor  of 
the  Old,  there  is  the  other,  directly  the  reverse, 
2  Prejudice  in  fkror      _^     prejudice  in  favor  of  the  New.    This 

of  tbe  N^w.  *      '' 

prejudice  may  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling.  This  is  the  cause  why  new  opinions, 
however  erroneous,  if  they  once  obtain  a  certain  number  of  con- 
verts, often  spread  with  a  rapidity  and  to  an  extent,  which,  after 
their  futility  has  been  ultimately  shown,  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  principle  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  contagion.  But  the  principal 
cause  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  novelty  lies  in  the  Passions,  and 
the  consideration  of  these  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  causes 
with  which  we  are  at  present  occupied. 
Connected  with  and  composed  of  both  these  prejudices,  —  that  in 

favor  of  the  old  and  that  in  favor  of  the  new,  — 
A^rilr*''^'**™**      there  is  the  prejudice  of  Learned  Authority; 

for  this  is  usually  associated  with  the  prejudices 
of  Schools  and  Sects.  ^As  often  as  men  have  appeared,  who,  by  the 
force  of  their  genius,  have  opened  up  new  views  of  science,  and  thus 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  human  intellect,  so  often  have  they, 
likewise,  afforded  the  occasion  of  checking  its  advancement,  and  of 
turning  it  from  the  straight  path  of  improvement.  Not  that  this 
result  is  to  be  imputed  as  a  reproach  to  them,  but  simply  because  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  man  to  be  so  affected.  The  views  which  influ- 
enced these  men  of  genius,  and  which,  consequently,  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  their  works,  are  rarely  comprehended  in  their  totality 
by  those  who  have  the  names  of  these  authors  most  frequently  in 
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their  mouths.  The  many  do  not  conoem  themaelyes  to  seize  the 
ideal  which  a  philosopher  contemplated,  and  of  which  his  actaal 
works  are  only  the  imperfect  representations;  they  appropriate 
to  themselves  only  some  of  his  detached  apothegms  and  proposi- 
tions, and  of  these  compound,  as  they  best  can,  ist  sort  of  system 
suited  to  their  understanding,  and  which  they  employ  as  a  talisman 
in  their  controversies  with  others.  As  their  reason  is  thus  a  captive 
to  authority,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  exert  its  native  freedom,  they, 
consequently,  catch  np  the  true  and  the  felse  without  discriminar 
tion,  and  remain  always  at  the  point  of  progress  where  they  had 
been  placed  by  their  leaders.  In  their  hands  a  system  of  living 
truths  becomes  a  mere  petrified  organism ;  and  they  require  that  the 
whole  science  shall  become  as  dead  and  as  cold  as  their  own  idoL 
Such  was  Plato's  doctrine  in  the  hands  of  the  Platonists ;  such  was 
Aristotle's  philosophy  in  the  hands  of  the  Schoolmen  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  modem  systems  affords  equally  the  same  result.**  ^ 

So  much  for  the  first  genus  into  which  the  Sources  of  Error  are 
divided. 

1  Badmuum,  L^gik,  f  401,  p.  660.  —  Ed. 
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MODIFIED    STO  I  C  HE  lO  L.O  G  Y. 

SECTION  II.  — ERROR  — ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

A.  —  GENERAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  —  SOCIETY. 

B.  — AS  IN  POWERS  OF  COGNITION,  FEELING,  AND  DESIRE.. 

L-AFFECTIONS.— PRECIPITANCY— SLOTH— HOPE  AND  FEAR— 

SELF-LOVE. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  we  entered  on  the  oonsideration  of  the 
various  sources  of  Error.  These,  I  stated,  may 
^  be  conveniently  reduced  to  four  heads,  and  con- 

sist, 1®.  In  the  General  Circumstances  which  modify  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  individual ;  2**.  In  the  Constitution,  Habits,  and 
Reciprocal  Relations  of  his  powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and 
Desire ;  3**.  In  the  Language  which  he  employs  as  an  Instrument 
of  Thought  and  a  Medium  of  Communication ;  and,  4°.  In  the 
nature  of  the  Objects  themselves  about  which  his  knowledge  is 
conversant. 

Of  these,  I  then  gave  you  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  those 
occasions  of  Error,  which  originate  in  the  circumstances  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  character  and  opinions  of  man  are  deter- 
mined for  him  as  a  member  of  society.  Under  this  head  I  stated, 
that,  as  man  is  destined  by  his  Creator  to  fulfil  the  end  of  his 
existence  in  society,  he  is  wisely  furnished  with  a  disposition  to 
imitate  those  among  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  and  thus  conform  himself 
to  whatever  section  of  human  society  he  may  by  birth  belong,  or 
of  which  he  may  afterwards  become  a  member.  The  education  we 
receive,  nay  the  very  possibility  of  receiving  education  at  all,  sup- 
poses to  a  certain  extent  the  passive  infusion  of  foreign  and  tradi- 
tionary opinions.  For  as  man  is  compelled  to  think  much  earlier 
than  he  is  able  to  think  for  himself,  —  all  education  necessarily 
imposes  on  him  many  opinions  which,  whether  in  themselves  true 
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or  false,  are,  in  reference  to  the  recipient,  only  prejudices ;  and  it  is 
even  only  a  small  number  of  mankind  who  at  a  later  period  are 
able  to  bring  these  obtruded  opinions  to  the  test  of  reason,  and  by 
a  free  exercise  of  their  own  intelligence  to  reject  them  if  found 
fidse,  or  to  acknowledge  them  if  proved  true. 

But  while  the  mass  of  mankind  thus  remain,  during  their  whole 
lives,  only  the  creatures  of  the  accidental  circumstances  which  have 
concurred  to  Airm  for  them  their  habits  and  beliefi ;  the  few  who 
are  at  last  able  to  form  opinions  for  themselves,  are  still  dependent, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  unreasoning  judgment  of  the  many. 
Public  opinion,  hereditary  custom,  despotically  impose  on  us  the 
capricious  laws  of  propriety  and  manners.  The  individual  may 
possibly,  in  matters  of  science,  emancipate  himself  from  their  servi- 
tude ;  in  the  affairs  of  life  he  must  quietly  submit  himself  to  the 
yoke.  The  only  freedom  he  can  here  prudently  manifest,  is  to 
resign  himself  with  a  consciousness  that  he  is  a  slave  not  to  reason 
but  to  conventional  accident.  And  while  he  conforms  himself  to 
the  usages  of  his  own  society,  he  will  be  tolerant  to  those  of  others. 
In  this  respect  his  maxim  will  be  that  of  the  Scythian  prince: 
^  With  you  such  may  be  the  custom,  —  with  us  it  is  different." 

So  much  for  the  general  nature  of  the  infln- 

Means  by  which  the      ence  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the  circum- 

0  uenoe  o  society,  u      gt^nces  of  Socicty ;  it  now  remains  to  say  what 

a    source    of    error,  •'  '  ■' 

may  be  connteraoted.       are  the  means  by  which  this  influence,  as  a 

source  of  error,  may  be  counteracted. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 

our  opinions  are  formed  for  us  by  the  accidents 

Keceasary  to  imti-      of  society,  our  imposed  and  supposed  knowledge 

tote  a  critical  exunin-      ^  ^  confused  medley  of  truths  and  errors.    Here 

ation  of  the  oontenU  •^ 

of  our  knowledge.  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  institute  a  critical 

examination  of  the  contents  of  this  knowledge. 
Descartes  proposes  that,  in  order  to  discriminate,  among  our  preju- 
diced opinions,  the  truths  from  the  errors,  we  ought  to  commence 
by  doubting  all.^     This  has  exposed  him  to  much  obloquy  and 
clamor,  but  most  unjustly.    The  doctrine  of  Descartes  has  nothing 
skeptical  or  offensive;  for  he  only  maintains 
Deeeartes,— hJtpre-      ^^^^  -^  behooves  US  to  examine  all  that  has 
been  inculcated  on  us  from  infancy,  and  under 
the  masters  to  whose  authority  we  have  been  subjected,  with  the 
same  attention  and  circumspection  which  we  accord  to  dubious 
questions.    In  fact  there  is  nothing  in  the  precept  of  Descartes, 
which  had  not  been  previously  enjoined  by  other  philosophers. 

1  Ditamn  A  la  MHkodty  Fartie  U.  —  Ed. 
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Of  these  I  formerly  quoted  to  you  several,  and  among  others  the 
remarkable  testimonies  of  Aristotle,  StAugustin,  and  Lord  Bacon.^ 

But  although  there  be  nothing  reprehensible  in  the  precept  of 
Descartes,  as  enounced  by  him,  it  is  of  less  prac- 

CoDdttiona   which      ^[^  utility  in  consequeuce  of  no  account  beinff 

modify    it!     appUca-        ^  ,  i*  ./       •  ,  .  ,  ■«.  .  j 

^j^  taken  of  the  circumstances  which  condition  and 

modify  its  application.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  judgments  to  be  examined  ought  not  to  be  taken  at  random, 
but  selected  on  a  principle,  and  arranged  in  due  order  and  depend- 
ence. But  this  requires  no  ordinary  ability,  and  the  distribution  of 
things  into  their  proper  classes  is  one  of  the  last  and  most  difficult 
fruits  of  philosophy.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  among  our 
prejudices,  or  pretended  cognitions,  a  great  many  hasty  conclusions, 
the  investigation  of  which  requires  much  profound  thought,  skill, 
and  acquired  knowledge.  Now,  from  both  of  these  considerations, 
it  is  evident  that  to  commence  philosophy  by  such  a  review,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  man  to  be  a  philosopher  before  he  can  attempt  to 
become  one.  The  precept  of  Descartes  is,  therefore,  either  unrea- 
sonable, or  it  is  too  unconditionally  expressed.  And  this  latter 
alternative  is  true. 

What  can  be  rationally  required  of  the  student  of  philosophy,  is 
^     ^  not  a  preliminary  and  absolute,  but  a  gradual 

fiwire  abrogation  of  ^^^  progressive  abrogation,  of  prejudices.  It 
pnjadicesaii  that  can  can  Only  be  required  of  him,  that,  when,  in  the 
be  required  of  the  Mu-  coursc  of  his  Study  of  philosophy,  he  meets  with 
p    oBop  7.  ^  proposition  which  has  not  been  already  suffi- 

ciently sifted,  —  (whether  it  has  been  elaborated  as  a  principle  or 
admitted  as  a  conclusion),  —  he  should  pause,  discuss  it  without 
prepossession,  and  lay  aside  for  future  consideration  all  that  has  not 
been  subjected  to  a  searching  scrutiny.  The  precept  of  Descartes, 
when  rightly  explained,  corresponds  to  that  of  St.  Paul :  *  "  If  any 
man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him  become  a 
fool,  that  he  may  be  wise ; "  that  is,  let  him  not  rely  more  on  the 
opinions  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  and  in  favor  of  which  he 
and  those  around  him  are  prejudiced,  than  on  so  many  visions  of 
imagination ;  and  let  him  examine  them  with  the  same  circumspeo- 
tlon  as  if  he  were  assured  that  they  contain  some  truth  among 
much  falsehood  and  many  extravagances.' 

Proceeding  now  to  the  second  class  of  the  Sources  of  Error, 

lSee£M<.  on  HiftapAy>Je«,p.  68<iwf.~ED.     is,  with  gome  dight  chaDges,  taken   fW>m 
s  1  Cor.  iii.  18.  Crotuaz,  Logique,  t.  ilL,  part  11.,  oh.  6,  p.  268 

*  This  ertticism  of  the  preoept  of  Deeoartes     eiseq.— Ed. 
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which  are  foand  in  the  Mind  itself  I  shall  commence  with  the 
following  paragraph : 

f  XCIY.  The  Sources  of  Error  which  arise  from  the  Con- 
Btitation,  Habits,  and  Reciprocal  Relations 
J^*^fLiJLr^  ^^  ^^®  powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and 
tba  pow«n  of  oogBi-  Desire,  may  be  subdivided  into  two  kinds. 
^-I^^Sl^  The  first  of  these  consists  in  the  undue  pre- 
ponderance  of  the  Affective  Elements  of 
mind  (the  Desires  and  Feelings)  over  the  Cognitive ;  the  sec- 
ond, in  the  weakness  of  inordinate  strength  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  Cognitive  Faculties  themselves. 

Affection  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  the  Feelings  and  Desires 

exert  an  influence  not  under  the  control  of  rea- 

Expiication.  gon ;  in  Other  words,  a  tendency  by  which  the 

*Lrr^°'*''^*^'      intellect  is  impeded  in  its  endeavor  to  think  an 

AffeeUon  over  Cogni-  ,     *^     ,  .  „      .  ,  „  j 

tjon.  object  as  that  object  really  is,  and  compelled 

to  think  it  in  conformity  with  some  view  pre- 
scribed by  the  passion  or  private  interest  of  the  subject  thinking. 
The  human  mind,  when  unruffled  by  passion,  may  be  compared 
to  a  calm  sea.    A  calm  sea  is  a  clear  mirror,  in 
MnenoeofPiirioii      ^j^j^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  clouds,  in  which  the  forms 

on  the  Mind.  ^ 

of  heaven  and  earth,  are  reflected  back  pre- 
cbely  as  they  are  presented.  But  let  a  wind  arise,  and  the  smooth, 
clear  sui-face  of  the  water  is  lifled  into  billows  and  agitated  into 
foam.  It  no  more  reflects  the  sun  and  clouds,  the  forms  of  heaven 
and  earth,  or  it  reflects  them  only  as  distorted  and  broken  images. 
In  like  manner,  the  tranquil  mind  receives  and  reflects  the  world 
without  as  it  truly  is ;  but  let  the  wind  of  passion  blow,  and  every 
object  is  represented,  not  as  it  exists,  but  in  the  colors  and  aspects 

and  partial  phases  in  which  it  pleases  the  snb- 

BoethluB  quoted.  ,  ^  ,  .         m,  /.  .  j  •*. 

ject  to  regard  it.  The  state  of  passion  and  its 
influence  on  the  Cognitive  Faculties  are  truly  pictured  by  Boethius.* 

"  Nubibus  atria  Parquo  serenis 

Condita  nallum  Unda  diebas, 

Fundere  possunt  Mox  resoluto 

SIdera  lumen.  Sordida  cccno, 

Si  mare  volvens  Ytoibus  obstat. 

Turbidas  anster  

Miflceat  flestum,  Ta  quoque  si  vis 

Yiti^ea  dadam,  Lumlne  claro 

1  De  Qmsol,  Phil.^  L.  1.,  Metr.  7.  — Ed. 
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Cerncre  veram,  Spemque  Aigato, 

Tramite  recto  Nee  dolor  adsit, 

Carpere  callem :  Nabila  mens  est, 

Gaodia  pelle,  Yinctaqae  frenis, 

Felle  timorem,  H»c  ubi  regnant." 

Every  error  consists  in  this,  — that  we  take  something  for  non- 
existent, because  we  have  not  become  aware  of 
^^!*f  JJ™««^   *«      its  existence,  and  that,  in  place  of  this  existent 

Probable  BeaMming.  .  » 

something,  we  fill  up  the  premises  of  a  probable 
reasoning  with  something  else. 

I  have  here  limited  the  possibility  of  error  to  Probable  Reason- 
ing, for,  in  Intuition  and  Demonstration,  there  is  but  little  possi- 
bility of  important  error.  Hobbes  indeed  asserts  that  had  it  been 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  those  in  authority,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  should  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  this  truth  would 
have  been  long  ago  proscribed  as  heresy,  or  as  high  treason.^  This 
may  be  an  ingenious  illustration  of  the  blind  tendency  of  the  pas- 
sions to  subjugate  intelligence ;  but  we  should  take  it  for  more  than 
was  intended  by  its  author,  were  we  to  take  it  as  more  than  an  inge- 
nious exaggeration.  Limiting,  therefore,  error  to  probable  inference 
(and  this  constitutes,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
department,  the  whole  domain  of  human  reasoning),  we  have  to 
inquire,  How  do  the  Passions  influence  us  to  the  assumption  of 
Mm  premises?  To  estimate  the  amount  of  probability  for  or 
against  a  given  proposition,  requires  a  tranquil,  an  unbiassed,  a 
comprehensive  consideration,  in  order  to  take  all  the  relative  ele- 
ments of  judgment  into  due  account.  But  this  requisite  state  of 
mind  is  disturbed  when  any  interest,  any  wish,  is  allowed  to 
interfere. 

T  XCy.  The  disturbing  Passions  may  be  reduced  to  four : 
Par  xov  Tbm  Pas-      Prccipitancy,  Sloth,  Hope  and  Fear,  Self- 

•lona,  aa   aouroaa  of        l0Ve« 

■rror.-TCdwMd    to  ^o^  j^  rcstless  anxicty  for  a  decision  be- 

ftrar. 

gets  impatience,  which  decides  before  the 
preliminary  inquiry  is  concluded.    This  is  precipitancy. 

2^.  The  same  result  is  the  effect  of  Sloth,  which  dreams  on 
in  confonnity  to  custom,  without  subjecting  its  belieft  to  the 
test  of  active  observation. 

3^.  The  restlessness  of  Hope  or  Fear  impedes  observation, 
distracts  attention,  or  forces  it  only  on  what  interests  the  paa- 

1  Ltviatkm,  Fart  I.  eh.  U.  —  Six 
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sion ;  —  the  BaDgQine  looking  on  only  what  harmonizes  with 
his  hopes,  the  diffident  only  on  what  accords  with  his  fears. 

4®.  Self-love  perverts  our  estimate  of  probability  by  causing 
us  to  rate  the  grounds  of  judgment,  not  according  to  their  real 
influence  on  the  truth  of  the  decision,  but  according  to  their 
bearing  on  our  personal  interests  therein. 

In  regard  to  Impatience  or  Precipitation,  —  ^all  is  the  cause  of 
this  which  determines  our  choice  on  one  side 
f'^E"!*^?"'  rather  than  another.    An  imagination  excites 

pleasure,  and  because  it  excites  pleasure  we 
yield  ourselves  up  to  it.  We  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  are  all 
that  we  ought  to  be,  and  why?  Because  this  supposition  gives  as 
pleasure.  This,  in  some  dispositions,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  improvement ;  for  he  who  entertains  it,  thinks  there  is  no 
necessity  to  labor  to  become  what  he  is  already.  ^  I  believe,'  says 
Seneca,^  'that  many  had  it  in  their  power  to 
have  attained  to  wisdom,  had  they  not  been 
impeded  by  the  belief  that  wisdom  they  had  already  attained.' 
'Multos  puto  ad  sapientiam  potuisse  pervenire,  nisi  putassent  se 
.pervenisse.' "  •  Erasmus  gives  the  following  as 
the  principal  advice  to  a  young  votary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  his  studies:  ^To  read  the  most  learned  books, 
to  converse  with  the  most  learned  men ;  but,  above  all,  never  to 
conceit  that  he  himself  was  learned.'' ' 

^  From  the  same  cause,  men  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of 

dying  old,  although   few  attain  to  longevity. 

The  less  probable  the  event,  the  more  certain 

are  they  of  its  occurrence ;  and  why  ?    Because  the  imagination  of 

it  is  agreeable.    'Decrepiti  senes  paucorum  annorum  accessionem 

votis    mendicant;    minores   natu   seipsos   esse 

flngunt ;  mendacio  sibi  blandiuntur ;  et  tarn  li- 

benter  fallunt,  quam  si  fata  una  decipiant.'"^    ^Preachers,"  says 

Montaigne,  "^  are  aware  that  the  emotion  which 

arises  during  their  sermons  animates  themselves 

to  belief  and  we  are  conscious  that  when  roused  to  anger  we  apply 


1  Ik  l^anfmlUiau  Jnimiy  1. 1. — Ed.  doetM  dlligeiiter  edtooeret,  deniqne  si  «e  doe- 

s  Croosas,  Lffi^M,  t.  Ui.,  part  U.  oh.  7,  p.  turn  nunquam  pataret'*    Motto  to  G.  J.  Vos- 

21^.  — Ed.  aitts,  Opuaeula  de   SiwNonm   Raiione.     Sea 

8  *(  Joaimee  Alezaoder  Braaricanna  rogavlt  Creniua,  Ootmlm  et  Metkodus,  etc.,  p.  680, 166a 

Erasmum,  qua  ratione  doctus  poeaet  flerit  ~£d.  . 

reepondit  ex  tempore:  si  doctis  assidne  con-  4  Seneca,  Ik  Bnvitau  Fic«,  eh.  11.    Croii- 

▼iveretf  si  doetoa  andiret  non  minus  submisse  eaz,  Lofifnc,  t.  ilL  p.  li.  eh.  7,  p.  287*  ed.  ITSS. 

quam  honoriflMi  si  doctos  strenoe  legeret,el  —  £d. 
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ourselves  more  intently  to  the  defence  of  our  thesis,  and  embrace  it 
with  greater  vehemence  and  approbation,  than  we  did  when  our 
mind  was  cool  and  unruffled.  You  simply  state  your  case  to  an 
advocate ;  he  replies  with  hesitation  and  doubt ;  you  are  aware  that 
it  b  indifferent  to  him  whether  he  undertakes  the  defence  of  the  one 
side  or  of  the  other;  but  have  you  once  fee'd  him  well  to  take  your 
case  in  hand ;  he  begins  to  feel  an  interest  in  it ;  his  will  is  ani- 
mated. His  reason  and  his  science  become  also  animated  in  pro- 
portion* Your  case  presents  itself  to  his  understanding  as  a 
maoifest  and  indubitable  truth ;  he  now  sees  it  in  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent light,  and  really  believes  that  you  have  law  and  justice  on 
your  side.***  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Montaigne  was  him- 
self a  lawyer,  —  he  had  been  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of 
Bordeaux. 
It  might  seem  that  Precipitate  Dogmatism  and  an  inclination  to 

Skepticism  were  opposite  characters  of  mind. 

Precipitmte  Dognur      They  are,  however,  closely  allied,  if  not  merely 

pha»es"of  theume      P^^^s  of  the  same  disposition.    This  is  indeed 

dispoeitioQ.  confessed   by  the  skeptic  Montaigne.'      ''The 

most  uneasy  condition  for  me  is  to  be  kept  in 
suspense  on  urgent  occasions,  and  to  be  agitated  between  fear  and 
hope.  Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  lightest  moment,  is  very 
troublesome  to  me ;  and  I  find  my  mind  more  put  to  it,  to  undergo 
the  various  tumbling  and  tossing  of  doubt  and  consultation,  than  to 
set  up  its  rest,  and  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  shall  happen,  after  the 
die  is  thrown.  Few  passions  break  my  sleep ;  but  of  deliberations, 
the  least  disturbs  me." 
Precipitation  is  no  incurable  disease.    There  is  for  it  one  sure 

and  simple  remedy,  if  properly  applied.  It  is 
j^^^*^^'"^"°*^      only  required,  to  speak  with  Confucius,  manfiilly 

to  restrain  the  wild  horse  of  precipitancy  by  the 
curb  of  consideration,  —  to  weigh  the  reasons  of  decision,  each  and 
all,  in  the  balance  of  cool  investigation,  —  not  to  allow  ourselves  to 
decide  until  a  clear  consciousness  has  declared  these  reasons  to  be 
true, — to  be  sufficient;  and,  finally,  to  throw  out  of  account  the 
suffrages  of  self-love,  of  prepossession,  of  passion,  and  to  admit 
only  those  of  reflection,  of  experience,  and  of  evidence.  This 
remedy  is  certain  and  effectual.  In  theory  it  is  satisfactory,  but 
its  practical  application  requires  a  moral  resolution,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  no  precept  can  be  given. 

In  the  second  place,  **  Sloth  is  likewise  a  cause  of  precipitation, 
and  it  deserves  the  more  attention  as  it  is  a  cause  of  error  extremely 

L.  U.  oh.  12.  Quoted  by  Cronsas,  I.  e. —Ed.  S  RitaiSy  L.  il.  o.  17. — Ed. 
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frequent,  and  one  of  whieh  we  arc  ourselves  less  aware,  and  which 
b  less  notorious  to  others.    We  feel  it  &tigaing 

S.  Sloth.  •  «        •  «         !•  1 

to  continue  an  investigation,  therefore  we  do 
not  pursue  it;  but  as  it  is  mortifying  to  think  that  we  have  la- 
bored in  vain,  we  easily  admit  the  flattering  illusion  that  we  have 
succeeded.  By  the  influence  of  this  disposition  it  often  happens, 
that,  after  having  rejected  what  first  presented  itself^ — after  having 
rejected  a  second  time  and  a  third  time  what  subsequently  turned 
up,  because  not  sufficiently  applicable  or  certain,  we  get  tired  of  the 
investigation,  and  perhaps  put  up  with  the  fourth  suggestion,  which 
is  not  better,  haply  even  worse,  than  the  preceding;  and  this 
simply  because  it  has  come  into  the  mind  when  more  exhausted 
and  less  scrupulous  than  it  was  at  the  commencement."^    ^The 

volition  of  that  man,"  says  Seneca,  ^is  often 
^^  frustrated,  who  undeitakes  not  what  is  easy,  but 

who  wishes  what  he  undertakes  to  be  easy.  As  often  as  you 
attempt  anything,  compare  together  yourself  the  end  which  yon 
propose,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  For  the 
repentance  of  an  unfinished  work  will  make  you  rash.  And  here  it 
is  of  consequence  whether  a  man  be  of  a  fervid  or  of  a  cold,  of  an 
aspiring  or  of  a  humble,  disposition."  * 
To  remedy  this  failing  it  is  necessary,  in  conformity  with  this 

advice  of  Seneca,  to  consult  our  forces,  and  the 
"™   ^'  time  we  can  afibrd,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 

subjects  on  which  we  enter.  We  ought  to  labor  only  at  intervals, 
to  avoid  the  tedium  and  disquiet  consequent  on  unremitted  appli- 
cation; and  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  any  thought  which 
may  please  us  vehemently  at  the  moment,  until  the  preposses- 
sion in  its  favor  has  subsided  with  the  animation  which  gave  it 
birth. 

The  two  Causes  of  premature  judgment  —  the  affiscdons  of 

Impatience  and   Sloth  —  beincr    considered,  I 

8.  Hope  and  Fetp.  ^  ,         ,.,        ..,at^.        \ 

pass  on  to  the  third  pnnciple  of  Passion,  by 
which  the  intellect  is  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  truth, —  I 
mean  the  disturbing  influence  of  Hope  and  Fear.  These  passions, 
though  reciprocally  contrary,  determine  a  similar  efifect  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  Understanding,  and  are  equally  unfavorable  for 
the  interest  of  truth.  In  forming  a  just  conclusion  upon  a  question 
of  probable  reasoning,  that  is,  where  the  grounds  of  decision  are 
not  few,  palpable,  and  of  determinate  efiect, —  and  such  questions 

iCronnuc,  I^9M,  t  ULpMi  iL  eh.  7,p.       t  i)»  £«,  L.  til,  o.  7.    QooCed  bf  Growu, 
808.-I!:d.  L«fi9M,tlU.p.808.  — Ed. 
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roaj  be  said  to  be  those  alone  on  which  differences  of  opinion  may 
arise,  and  are,  consequently,  those  alone  which  require  for  their 
eolation  any  high  degree  of  observation  and  ingenuity,  —  in  such 
questions  hope  and  fear  exert  a  very  strong  and  a  very  unfavorable 
inflaence.  In  these  questions  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to 
seek  out  the  premises ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  draw  the  conclusion. 
Of  these  requisites  the  first  is  the  more  important,  uid  it  is  also  by 
fsLT  the  more  difilcult. 

Now  the  passions  of  Hope  and  Fear  operate  severally  to  prevent 
the  intellect  from  discovering  all  the  elements 

How  Hope  and  Fe«r  of  decision,  which  ought  to  be  considered  in 
operett    unfavorably      forming  a  correct  conclusion,  and  cause  it  to 

on   the    Understand-        .i»^  ^^.i.  ii_'i-i_ 

.  take  into  account  those  only  which  harmonize 

with  that  conclusion  to  which  the  actuating 
passion  is  inclined.  And  here  the  passion  operates  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  it  tends  so  to  determine  the  associations  of 
thought,  that  only  those  media  of  proof  are  suggested  or  called 
into  consciousness,  which  support  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
passion  tends.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  media  of  proof  by 
which  a  counter  conclusion  is  supported  are  brought  before  the 
mind,  still  the  mind  is  influenced  by  the  passion  to  look  on  their 
reality  with  doubt,  and,  if  such  cannot  be  questioned,  to  undervalue 
their  inferential  importance ;  whereas  it  is  moved  to  admit,  without 
hesitation,  those  media  of  proof  which  favor  the  conclusion  in  the 
interest  of  our  hope  or  fear,  and  to  exaggerate  the  cogency  with 
which  they  establish  this  result.  Either  passion  looks  exclusively 
to  a  single  eind,  and  exclusively  to  the  means  by  which  that  single 
end  is  accomplished.  Thus  the  sanguine  temperament,  or  the 
mind  under  the  habitual  predominance  of  hope,  sees  only  and 
magnifies  all  that  militates  in  favor  of  the  wished-for  consum- 
mation, which  alone  it  contemplates;  whereas  the  melancholic 
temperament,  or  the  mind  under  the  habitual  predominance  of 
fear,  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  dreaded  issue,  views  only  what 
tends  to  its  fulfilment,  while  it  exaggerates  the  possible  into  the 
probable,  the  probable  into  the  certain.  '  Thus  it  is  that  whatever 
conclusion  we  greatly  hope  or  greatly  fear,  to  that  conclusion  we 
are  disposed  to  leap ;  and  it  has  become  almost  proverbial,  that 
men  lightly  believe  both  what  they  wish,  and  what  they  dread,  to 
be  tnie. 

But  the  influence  of  Hope  on  our  judgments,  inclining  us  to  find 
whatever  we  wish  to  find,  in  so  far  as  this  arises  from  the  illusion 
of  Self-love,  is  comprehended  in  this,  —  the  fouith  cause  of  Error, 
— to  which  I  now  proceed. 
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Self-love,  under  which  I  inclnde  the  dispontions  of  Vanity,  Pride, 

and,  in  creneral,  all  those  which  incline  us  to 
4.  86lf-lov«.  !,  \  .   Lx  -.     *i-  ... 

attnbute  an  undue  weight  to  those  opinions  in 

which  we  feel  a  personal  interest,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and 
influential  in  the  way  of  reason  and  truth.  In  virtue  of  this  princi- 
ple, whatever  is  ours  —  whatever  is  adopted  or  patronized  by  ns, 
whatever  belongs  to  those  to  whom  we  are  attached — is  either 
gratuitously  clothed  with  a  character  of  truth,  or  its  pretensions  to 
be  accounted  true  are  not  scrutinized  with  the  requbite  rigor  and 
impartiality.  I  am  a  native  of  this  country,  and,  therefore,  not  only 
is  its  history  to  me  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest,  but  the  actions 
and  character  of  my  countrymen  are  viewed  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  they  are  regarded  by  a  foreigner.  I  am 
born  and  bred  a  member  of  a  religious  sect,  and  because  they  con- 
stitute my  creed,  I  find  the  tenets  of  this  sect  alone  in  conformity 
to  the  Word  of  God.  I  am  the  partisan  of  a  philosophical  doc- 
trine, and  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  reject  whatever  does  not  har- 
monize with  my  adopted  system. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  philosopher,  says  Aristotle,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a 
philosopher,  to  subjugate  self-love,  and  to  refote, 

AriatoUe,— hiapn-      j£  gQ,j^,.|^jy  ^  truth,  not  only  the  opinions  of 

his  friends,  but  the  doctrines  which  he  himself 
may  have  professed.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  philosophers  — 
for  philosophers  are  men  —  have  been  too  often  found  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  same  opposite  principle.    That  man  pretended 

to  the  name  of  philosopher,  who  scrupled  not  to 
iiittstntioDt  of  tiM      declare  that  he  would  rather  be  in  the  wrong 

nents.'  "Gisbert  Voetius  urged  Mersennus  to 
refute  a  work  of  Descartes  a  year  before  the  book  appeared,  and 
before  he  had  himself  the  means  of  judging  whether  the  opinions  it 
contained  were  right  or  wrong.  A  certain  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Padua  came  to  Galileo,  and  requested  that  he  would  explain  to 
him  the  meaning  of  the  term  paraUaxU  ;  which  he  wbhed,  he  said, 
to  refute,  having  heard  that  it  was  opposed  to  Aristotle's  doctrine 
touching  the  relative  situation  of  the  comets.  What!  answered 
Galileo,  you  wish  to  controvert  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  you 
do  not  know!  Redi  tells  us  that  a  sturdy  Peripatetic  of  his 
acquaintance  would  never  consent  to  look  at  the  heavens  through 
a  telescope,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  admit  the  e}(istence  of 
the  new  stars  discovered  by  Galileo  and  others.  The  same  Redi 
informs  us  that  he  knew  another  Peripatetic,  a  staunch  advocate  of 

1  SkA.  2Vte.,  L  4  (6).  ~  £d.  t  CImto,  3V»e.  qumH.,  L  17. 
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the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  (a  doctrine,  bj 
the  way,  which  now  again  divides  the  physiologists  of  Europe),  and 
who,  in  particular,  maintained  that  the  green  frogs  which  appear 
npon  a  shower  come  down  with  the  rain,  who  would  not  be 
induced  himself  to  select  and  examine  one  of  these  frogs.  And 
why  ?  Because  he  was  unwilling  to  be  convicted  of  his  error,  by 
Redi  showing  him  the  green  matter  in  the  stomach,  and  its  feculaa 
m  the  intestines  of  the  animal."^  The  spirit  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  was,  however,  wholly  misunderstood  by  these  mistaken 
followers  of  Aristotle ;  for  a  true  Aristotelian  is  one  who  listens 
rather  to  the  voice  of  nature  than  to  the  precept  of  any  master, 
and  it  is  well  expressed  in  the  motto  of  the  great  French  anatomist, 
—  Riolanus  est  Peripateticus ;  credit  ea,  et  ea  tantum,  quae  vidit. 
From  the  same  principle  proceeds  the  abuse,  and  sometimes  even 
the  persecution,  which  the  discoverers  of  new  truths  encounter  from 
those  who  cherished  opinions  these  truths  subvert. 
In  like  manner,  as  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  our  own  opinion, 
- ,,.      ,    .      .        we  are  inclined  to  regard  with  favor  the  opin- 

SelMoTe  leads  na  to        .      *  ^  ^ 

wgaid  with  favor  the  ^^^8  of  those  to  whom  WO  are  attached  by  love, 
opiniona  of  those  to  gratitude,  and  Other  Conciliatory  affections.  "We 
whom  we  are  in  any      ^q  j^q^  lin^i^  oq^  attachment  to  the  persons  of 

^  *  our  friends,  —  we  love  in  a  certain  sort  all  that 

belongs  to  them ;  and  as  men  generally  manifest  sufficient  ardor  in 
support  of  their  opinions,  we  are  led  insensibly  by  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathy to  credit,  to  approve,  and  to  defend  these  also,  and  that  even 
more  passionately  than  our  friends  themselves.  We  bear  affection 
to  others  for  various  reasons.  The  agreement  of  tempers,  of  incli- 
nations, of  pursuits ;  their  appearance,  their  manners,  their  virtue, 
the  partiality  which  they  have  shown  to  us,  the  services  we  have 
received  at  their  hands,  and  many  other  particular  causes,  determine 
and  direct  our  love. 

''It  is  observed  by  the  great  Malebranche,'  that  if  any  of  our 
friends,  —  any  even  of  those  we  are  disposed 
dJedt^^^'ekcL*'  ^^  ^^^^^  —  advance  an  opinion,  we  forthwith 
lightly  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  of  its 
truth.  This  opinion  we  accept  and  support,  without  troubling  our- 
selves to  inquire  whether  it  be  conformable  to  fact,  frequently  even 
against  our  conscience,  in  conformity  to  the  darkness  and  confusion 


1  Beimania,  p.  881^.    [ZM«  FcnumykMrt,  wm     pabllahed  in  1756.   The  abore  four  aneedotea 
B.   &   R.     (Hermann   Samuel  Belmams),     are  all  taken  fivm  this  work.  —  Ed.] 
dritte  Anflage,  Hamhorg,  1760,  i  882.    Firrt        S  Btehtnk*  d*  la  ViriU,  L.  ir.  oh.  18.~£d. 
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of  oar  intellect,  to  the  corraption  of  oar  heart,  and  to  the  advan- 
tages which  we  hope  to  reap  from  oar  facility  and  complaisance."^ 
The  influence  of  this  principle  is  seen  still  more  manifestly  when 
the  passion   changes ;    for  though  the  thmgs 

TWi  ibown  Mpe-      themselves  remain   unaltered,   our  judgmento 
eiallf  wlMn  tbe  pM>  '  j      e 

lion  ohansvt.  Concerning  them   are   totally  reversed.     How 

often  do  we  behold  persons  who  cannot,  or  will 
not,  recognize  a  single  good  quality  in  an  individual  from  the  mo- 
ment he  has  chanced  to  incur  their  dislike,  and  who  are  even  ready 
to  adopt  opinions,  merely  because  opposed  to  others  maintained  by 
the  object  of  their  aver^on?  The  celebrated 
Amtnid  holds  thmt  Amauld  •  goes  so  far  even  as  to  assert,  that  men 
^Qg^  are  naturally  envious  and  jealous;  that  it  is  with 

pain  they  endure  the  contemplation  of  others  in 
the  enjoyment  of  advantages  which  they  do  not  themselves  possess; 
and,  as  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  power  of  enlightening  man- 
kind is  of  one  of  these,  that  they  have  a  secret  inclination  to  de- 
prive them  of  that  glory.  This  accordingly  often  determines  them 
to  controvert  without  a  ground  the  opinions  and  discoveries  of 
others.  Self-love  accordingly  often  argues  thus:  —  *This  is  an 
opinion  which  I  have  originated,  this  is  an  opinion,  therefore,  which 
is  true ; '  whereas  the  natural  malignity  of  man  not  less  frequently 
suggests  such  another:  *It  is  another  than  I  who  has  advanced  this 
doctrine ;  this  doctrine  is,  therefore,  false.' 

^  We  may  distinguish,  however,  from  malignant  or  envious  contra- 
diction another  passion,  which,  though  more 
tation  ^^*  *  ^'^"  generous  in  its  nature  and  not  simply  a  mode  of 
Self-love,  tends,  nevertheless,  equally  to  divert 
us  from  the  straight  road  of  truth,  —  I  mean  Pugnacity,  or  the  love 
of  Disputation.  Under  the  influence  of  this  passion,  we  propose 
as  our  end  victory,  not  truth.  We  insensibly  become  accustomed 
to  And  a  reason  for  any  opinion,  and,  in  placing  ourselves  above  all 
reasons,  to  surrender  our  belief  to  none.  Thus  it  is  why  two  dis- 
putants so  rarely  ever  agree,  and  why  a  question  is  seldom  or  never 
decided  in  a  discussion,  where  the  combative  dispositions  of  the  rear 
soners  have  once  been  roused  into  activity.  In  controversy  it  is 
always  easy  to  find  wherewithal  to  reply ;  the  end  of  the  parties  is 
not  to  avoid  error,  but  to  impose  silence ;  and  they  are  less  ashamed 
of  continuing  wrong  than  of  confessing  that  they  are  not  right' 

1  Caro,N!MfeeB«  Logi^m,  part  U.,  eh.  tIU.,  p.  9  V  Art  d*  Piauery  p.  li!.  oh.  20.    CC  Can, 

288.  —  Ed.  NouveOe  Logique,  part  ii.,  ch.  9,  p.  8U,  ?v% 

i  V  Art  dt  Pitfuer  {Port  Royal  Lofie),  p.  Ul.  1820.  —  Ed. 
oh.  20.  — Ed. 
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These  affections  may  be  said  to  be  the  immediate  causes  of  all 

*  error.     Other  caases  there  are,  but  not  immedi- 

Thctt  afltetioDs  the      ^^^     j^^  g^  f^^  ^g  Logio  detects  the  sources  of 

^  ^i^p  our  false  judgments  and  shows  their  remedies, 

FreUminary  condi.  it  mnst  carefuily  incalcatc  that  no  precautionary 

ttoat  requwite  for  the  precept  for  particular  cases  can  avail,  unless  the 

efficiency  of  precepts  inmost  principle  of  the  evil  be  discovered,  and 

against  the  aouroee  of  '^  '^ 

error.  A  <^u^^  applied.    You  must,  therefore,  as  you 

would  remain  free  from  the  hallucination  of 
^Ise  opinion,  be  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  following 
oat  the  investigation  of  every  question  calmly  and  without  passion. 
Yon  must  learn  to  pursue,  and  to  estimate,  truth  without  distraction 
or  bias.  To  this  there  is  required,  as  a  primary  condition,  the  un- 
shackled freedom  of  thought,  the  equal  glance  which  can  take  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  observation,  the  cool  determination  to  pui-sue 
the  truth  whithersoever  it  may  lead ;  and,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, the  disposition  to  feel  an  interest  in  truth  and  in  truth  alone. 
If  perchance  some  collateral  interest  may  first  prompt  us  to  the 
mquiry,  in  our  general  interest  for  truth  we  must  repress,  —  we  must 
forget,  this  interest,  until  the  inquiry  be  concluded.  Of  what 
account  are  the  most  venerated  opinions  if  they  be  untrue  ?  At 
best  they  are  only  venerable  delusions.  He  who  allows  himself  to 
be  actuated  in  bis  scientific  procedure  by  any  partial  interest,  can 
never  obtain  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  he  has  to  take 
into  account,  and  always,  therefore,  remains  incapable  of  discrimi- 
nating, with  accuracy,  error  from  truth.  The  independent  thinker 
mast,  in  all  his  inquiries,  subject  himself  to  the  genius  of  truth,  — 
most  be  prepared  to  follow  her  footsteps  without  faltering  or  hesita- 
tion. In  the  consciousness  that  truth  is  the  noblest  of  ends,  and 
that  be  pursues  this  end  with  honesty  and  devotion,  he  will  dread 
no  consequences,  —  for  he  relies  upon  the  truth.  Does  he  compass 
the  truth,  he  congratulates  himself  upon  his  success ;  does  he  fall 
short  of  its  attainment,  he  knows  that  even  bis  present  failure  will 
ultimately  advance  him  to  the  reward  he  merits.  Err  he  may,  and 
that  perhaps  frequently,  but  he  will  never  deceive  himself.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  rise  superior  to  our  limitary  nature,  we  cannot, 
therefore,  be  reproached  for  failure ;  but  we  are  always  responsible 
for  the  calmness  and  impartiality  of  our  researches,  and  these  alone 
render  us  worthy  of  success.  But  though  it  be  manifest,  that  to 
attain  the  truth  we  must  follow  whitheraoever  the  truth  may  lead, 
still  men  in  general  are  found  to  yield  not  an  absolute,  but  only  a 
restricted,  obedience  to  the  precept.  They  capitulate,  and  do  not 
unconditionally  surrender.    I  give  up,  but  my  cherished  dogma  in 
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religion  must  not  be  canyassed,  says  one ;  —  my  political  principles 
are  above  inquiry,  and  must  be  exempted,  says  a  second;  —  my 
country  is  the  land  of  lands,  this  cannot  be  disallowed,  cries  a  third; 
—  my  order,  my  vocation,  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest,  exclaim  a 
fouith  and  fifth ;  —  only  do  not  require  that  we  should  confess  our 
having  erred,  is  the  condition  which  many  insist  on  stipulating. 
Above  all,  that  resolve  of  mind  is  difficult,  which  is  ready  to  sur- 
render all  fond  convictions,  and  is  prepared  to  recommence  investi- 
gation the  moment  that  a  fundamental  error  in  the  former  system 
of  belief  has  been  detected.  These  are  the  principal  grounds  why, 
among  men,  opinion  is  so  widely  separated  from  opinion ;  and  why 
the  clearest  demonstration  is  so  frequently  for  a  season  frustrated 
of  victory. 

pm.  xovi.  SQiM  ^  XCVI.  Against  the  Errors  which  arise 

ftffainat  xrron  firom      from  the  Affcctlons,  there  may  be  given 
th.  Att^tionM.  ^^  ^^^  following  rules  : 

1^.  When  the  error  has  arisen  from  the  influence  of  an 
active  affection,  the  decisive  judgment  is  to  be  annulled ;  the 
mind  is  then  to  be  freed,  as  &r  as  possible,  from  passion,  and 
the  process  of  inquiry  to  be  recommenced  as  soon  as  the  requi- 
site tranquillity  has  been  restored. 

2^.  When  the  error  has  arisen  from  a  relaxed  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge,  we  must  reanimate  this  interest  by  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  paramount  dignity  of  truth,' and  of  the  lofty 
destination  of  our  intellectual  nature. 

3^.  In  testing  the  accuracy  of  our  judgments,  we  must  be 
particularly  suspicious  of  those  results  which  accord  with  our 
private  inclinations  and  predominant  tendencies. 

These  rules  require  no  comment. 


LECTURE    XXX, 

MODIFIED    STOICHEIOLOGY. 
SECTION  II.— ERROR— ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

B.— AS  IN  THE  COGNITIONS,  FEELINGS,  AND  DESIRES. 

IL  — WEAKNESS    AND    DISPROPORTIONED    STRENGTH    OF    THE 
FACULTIES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

I  NOW  go  on  to  the  Second  Head  of  the  class  of  Errors  founded 

on  the  Natural  Constitution,  the  Acquired  Hab- 

WeakncM  and  Dte-      j^s,  and  the  Reciprocal  Relations  of  our  Cogni- 

proportionedstreDgth      ^^^  ^^^  Affective  Powcrs,  that  is,  to  the  Causes 

of  the   Faeultiee    of  .  . 

Knoviedge.  of  ErTor  which  originate  in  the  Weakness  or 

Disproportioned  Strength  of  one  or  more   of 

our  Facnlties  of  Knowledge  themselves. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  I  might  consider  the  errors  which  have 

arisen  from  the  Limited  Nature  of  the  Human 

Neglect  of  the  Limp      Intellect  in  general, —  or  rather  from  the  mis- 

Human   inteUect    a      takes  that  have  been  made  by  philosophers  in 

•onroe  of  error.  denying  or  not  taking  this  limited  nature  into 

account.^    The  illustration  of  this  subject  is  one 

which  is  relative  to,  and  supposes  an  acquaintance  with,  some  of 

the  abstrusest  speculations  in  Philosophy,  and  which  belong  not  to 

Logic,  but  to  Metaphysics.     I  shall  not,  therefore,  do  more  than 

simply  indicate  at  present^  what  it  will  be  proper  at  another  season 

fully  to  explain.     It  is  manifest,  that,  if  the 

LPhiioeophyofthe      j^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  limited,  — if  it  ouly  knows  as 

Absolute.  .     .  .  ,  .n  .  \  ,  . 

it  IS  conscious,  and  if  it  be  only  conscious,  as  it 
is  conscious  of  contrast  and  opposition, — of  an  ego  and  non-ego, — 
if  this  supposition,  I  say,  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  those  philoso- 
phers are  in  error,  who  virtually  assume  that  the  human  mind  is 

1  [On  this  subject  see  Cnulne.]    [Cbristiaii     imtOuigkeit  der  memtUuhtn  Erkmntm$^  §  MS, 
Augiut  Cmsins,  W«f  tm  Onouaheit  wui  2^     1st  ed.  1747.— Ed. 
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tmlimited,  that  is,  that  the  human  mind  ig  capable  of  a  knowledge 
superior  to  consciousness,  —  a  cognition  in  which  knowledge  and 
existence  —  the  Ego  and  non-Ego  —  God  and  the  creature  —  are 
identical ;  that  is,  of  an  act  in  which  the  mind  is  the  Absolute,  and 
knows  the  Absolute.  This  phUosophy,  the  statement  of  which,  as 
here  given,  it  would  require  a  long  commentary  to  make  you  under- 
stand, is  one  which  has  for  many  years  been  that  dominant  in  Ger- 
many ;  it  is  called  the  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  or  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Absolute  Identity.  This  system,  of  which  Schelliug  and 
Hegel  are  the  great  representatives,  errs  by  denying  the  limitation 
of  human  intelligence  without  proof,  and  by  boldly  building  its 
edifice  on  this  gratuitous  negation.^ 
But  there  are  other  forms  of  philosophy  which  err  not  in  actually 

postulating  the  infinity  of  mind,  but  in  taking 

%  A  oiie-€ided  riew      ^^jy  ^  one-sided  view  of  its  finitude.    It  is  a 

^,^^  general  fiict,  which   seems,  however,  to  have 

escaped  the  observation  of  philosophers,  that 
whatever  we  can  positively  compass  in  thought,— whatever  we  can 
conceive  as  possible,  —  in  a  word,  the  omne  cogitdbile^  lies  between 
two  extremes  or  poles,  contradictorily  opposed,  and  one  of  which 
must  consequently  be  true,  but  of  neither  of  which  repugnant  oppo-' 
sites  are  we  able  to  represent  to  our  mind  the  possibility.'    To  take 

one  example  out  of  many :  we  cannot  construe 
iiiQBttated  by  refti^      ^  ^^^  ^;^^^  ^  possible  the  absolute  commence. 

enoe  to  the  two  con-  /.     •  t 

trftdietoriefl^-themb-  ^ent  of  time;  but  wc  are  equally  unable  to 
•ointecommeDoemeiit,  think  the  possibility  of  the  counter  alternative, 
and  the  Infinite  iion-  —  i^g  infinite  or  absolute  non-commencement,  in 
^j^^  "  *       other  words,  the  infinite  regress  of  time.    Now 

it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  looked  merely  at  the 
one  of  these  contradictory  opposites  and  argued  thus :  whatever  is 
inconceivable  is  impossible,  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is 
inconceivable,  therefore  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is 
impossible ;  but,  on  the  principles  of  Contradiction  and  Excluded 
Middle,  one  or  other  of  the  two  opposite  contradictories  must  be 
true ;  therefore,  as  the  absolute  commencement  of  time  is  impossi- 
ble, the  absolute  or  infinite  non -commencement  of  time  is  neces- 
sary :  —  I  say,  it  is  evident  that  this  reasoning  would  be  incompe- 
tent and  one-sided,  because  it  might  be  converted ;  for,  by  the  same 
one-sided  process,  the  opposite  conclusion  might  be  drawn  in  favor 
of  the  absolute  commencement  of  time. 


1  See  Ditaunofu^  p.  19.  —  Ed. 

S  See  Ditausiofu^  p.  601  a  teq..  Lectures  on  MetaphifsieSf  p.  527  ef  se^.  —  Ed. 
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Now,  the  unilateral  and  incompetent  reasoning  which  I  have  here 

supposed  in  the  ease  of  time,  is  one  of  which 

^^  ,!!T.  ^'J"*'*^'®      the  Necessitarian  is  ffuilty  in  his  amument  to 

exemplified  in  the  caae  &        J  &  ^ 

of  ibe  NecewHarian  prove  the  impossibility  of  human  volitions  being 
Alignment  agaiiwt  the  free.  He  correctly  lays  down,  as  the  foundation 
Freedoii)  of  the  Hn-      ^£  j^-g  reasoning,  two  propositions  which  must 

at  once  be  allowed :  1^,  That  the  notion  of  the 
liberty  of  volition  involves  the  supposition  of  an  absolute  com- 
mencement of  volition,  that  is,  of  a  volition  which  is  a  cause,  but  is 
not  itself  qua  cause,  an  effect.  2%  That  the  absolute  commence- 
ment of  a  volition,  or  of  aught  else,  cannot  be  conceived,  that  is, 
cannot  be  directly  or  positively  thought  as  possible.  So  far  he  is 
correct ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  apply  these  principles  by  arguing 
(and  be  it  observed  this  syllogism  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  reason- 
ings for  necessity),  Whatever  is  inconceivable  is  impossible  /  but  the 
supposition  of  the  absolute  commencement  of  volition  is  inconceiva- 
Me;  therefore^  the  supposition  of  the  absolute  commencement  of 
volition  {the  condition  of  free  will)  is  impossible^- — we  may  here 
demur  to  the  sumption,  and  ask  him,  —  Can  he  positively  conceive 
the  opposite  contradictory  of  the  absolute  commencement,  that  is, 
an  infinite  series  of  relative  non-commencements?  If  he  answers, 
as  he  must,  that  he  cannot,  we  may  again  ask  him,  —  By  what  right 
he  assumed  as  a  self-evident  axiom  for  his  sumption,  the  proposition, 
—  that  whatever  is  inconceivable  is  impossible^  or  by  what  right  he 
could  subsume  his  minor  premise,  when  by  his  own  confession  he 
allows  that  the  opposite  contradictory  of  his  minor  premise,  that  is, 
the  very  proposition  he  is  apagogically  proving,  is,  likewise,  incon- 
ceivable, and,  therefore,  on  the  principle  of  his  sumption,  likewise 
impossible. 
The  same  inconsequence  would  equally  apply  to  the  Libertarian, 

who  should  attempt  to  prove  that  free-will  must 

And  in  the  oaae  of      be  allowed,  on  the  ground  that  its  contradictory 

the  Libertarian  Argu.      ^       gi^^  is  impossible,  bocause   inconceivable. 

ment    in    behalf    of       ^^  ,  .       ,      .     i  , 

Free-wiiL  He  cannot  prove  his  thesis  by  such  a  process ; 

in  fact,  by  all  speculative  reasoning  from  the 
conditions  of  thought^  the  two  doctrines  are  in  cequilibrio;  —  both 
are  equally  possible,--- both  are  equally  inconceivable.  It  is  only 
when  the  Libertarian  descends  to  arguments  drawn  from  the  fact 
of  the  Moral  Law  and  its  conditions,  that  he  is  able  to  throw  in 
reasons  which  incline  the  balance  in  his  favor. 

On  these  matters,  I  however,  at  present,  only  touch,  in  order  to 
show  you  under  what  head  of  Error  these  reasonings  would  natu- 
rally fall 
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Leaving,  therefore,  or  adjourning,  the  consideration  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  human  intellect  in  general,  I  shall 
TTMkneM  or^iiipr^      ^^^  ^^^^  j^^  view,  as  a  source  of  logical  error, 

the  several  CofpiitiTe  the  Weakness  or  Disproportioned  Strength  of 
Faeoities,— A  MNiroe  the  several  Cognitive  Faculties.  Now,  as  the 
of  Error.  Cognitive  Faculties  in  man  consist  partly  of 

Coiirn<tire  VMQitiei      certain  Lower  Powers,  which  he  possesses  in 
^^d^^mlber*''**^      common  with  other  sensible  existences,  namely, 

the  Presentative,  the  Retentive,  the  Representa- 
tive and  the  Reproductive  Faculties,  and  partly  of  certain  Higher 
Powei-8,  in  virtue  of  which  he  enters  into  the  rank  of  intelligent 
existences,  namely,  the  Elaborative  and  Regulative  Faculties,  —  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider  the  powers  of  these  two  classes  sevendly 
in  succession,  in  so  far  as  they  may  afford  the  causes  or  occasions 
of  error. 
Of  the  lower  class,  the  first  faculty  in  order  is  the  Presentative 

or  Acquisitive  Faculty.    This,  as  you  remember, 

L  The  Lower  ciim,      }g  divided  into  two,  viz.,  into  the  faculty  which 

"^f^^i  ^       presents  us  with  the  phenomena  of  the  oater 

world,  and  into  the  faculty  which  presents  us 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  inner.*  The  former  is  External  Per- 
ception, or  External  Sense ;  the  latter  is  Self-consciousness,  Inter- 
nal Perception,  or  Internal  Sense.  I  commence,  therefore,  with  the 
Faculty  of  External  Perception,  in  relation  to  which  I  give  you  the 
following  paragraph. 

IT  XCVII.  When  aught  is  presented  through  the  outer 
senses,  there  are  two  conditions  necessary 
te^'  ^^ptio,^"  ^^^  ^^  adequate  perception  :  — 1*»,  The  rela- 
MeeouroeofSrror.  tive  Organs  must  be  present,  and  in  aoon- 
dition  to  discharge  their  functions ;  and  2^, 
The  Objects  themselves  must  bear  a  certain  relation  to  these 
organs,  so  that  the  latter  shall  be  suitably  affected,  and  thereby 
the  former  suitably  apprehended.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that,  partly  through  the  altered  condition  of  the  organs,  partly 
through  the  altered  situation  of  the  objects,  dissimilar  pre- 
sentations of  the  same,  and  similar  presentations  of  different, 
objects,  may  be  the  result.* 

"In  the  first  place,  without  the  organs  specially  subservient  to 

1  See  Leetvres  on  Metaphy$ies,p.  282  et  Kq.-^'ED.  NoweOe  Logigue,  part  U.  ch.  Ti.  p.  278.  Badi- 
S  Krag,  Logik,  §   1.  88.  —  £d.     [Cf.  Cero,     mann,  Logik,  §  407,  p.  658.] 
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External  Perception,  —  without  the  eye,  the  ear,  etc.,  sensible  per- 
ceptions of  a  precise  and  determinate  character, 
ExpUe«tioD.  such,  for  example,  as  color  or  sound,  are  not 

Conditions  of  tbe  t     .1  11 

Idea  te  aotiyitr  of      con^pctent  to  man.    In  the  second  place,  to  per- 
Extenud  FteieeptioiL        ^o^^  their  functions,  these  organs  must  be  in 

a  healthy  or  normal  state ;  for  if  this  condition 
be  not  fulfilled,  the  presentations  which  they  famish  are  null,  incom- 
plete, or  fiilse.  But,  in  the  third  place,  even  if  the  organs  of  sense 
are  sound  and  perfect,  the  objects  to  be  presented  and  perceived 
must  stand  to  these  organs  in  a  certain  relation,  —  must  bear  to 
them  a  certain  proportion;  for,  otherwise,  the  objects  cannot  be  pre- 
sented at  all,  or  cannot  be  perceived  without  illusion.  The  sounds, 
for  example,  which  we  are  to  hear,  must  neither  be  too  high  nor  too 
low  in  quality ;  the  bodies  which  we  are  to  see,  must  neither  be  too 

nearnior  too  distant,  —  must  neither  be  too  fee- 
tiieSen«I*"°^^°*  **       ^^^  ^^^  ^^  intensely  illuminated.    In  relation 

to  the  second  condition,  there  are  given,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  altered  state  of  the  organs,  on  the  one  hand,  differ- 
ent presentations  of  the  same  object ;  —  thus  to  a  person  who  has 
waxed  purblind,  his  friend  appears  as  an  utter  stranger,  the  eye 
now  presenting  its  objects  with  less  clearness  and  distinctness.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  given  the  same,  or  undistinguishably  simi<» 
lar,  presentations  of  different  objects;  —  thus  to  a  person  in  the 
jaundice,  all  things  are  presented  yellow.  In  relation  to  the  third 
condition,  from  the  altered  position  of  objects,  there  are,  in  like 
manner,  determined,  on  the  one  hand,  different  presentations  of  the 
same  objects,  —  as  when  the  stick  which  appears  straight  in  the  air 
appears  crooked  when  partially  immersed  in  water;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  identical  presentations  of  different  objects,  as  when  n 
man  and  a  horse  appear  in  the  distance  to  be  so  similar,  that  the 
one  cannot  be  discriminated  from  the  other.  In  all  these  cases, 
these  illusions  are  determined,  —  illusions  which  may  easily  become 
the  occasions  of  false  judgments."^ 
^In  regard  to  the  detection  of  such  illusions  and  obviating  the 

error  to  which  they  lead,  it  behooves  us  to  take 
Ti^TiTdJ^o!  •  *^®  following  precautions.  We  must,  in  the 
of  iiinsioni  of  the  'first  place,  examine  the  state  of  the  organ.  If 
SeiigM,  and  obviating  found  defective,  WO  must  endeavor  to  restore  it 
Ibjytaid"'*^  ^""^      to  perfection;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  we 

must  ascertain  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
evil,  in  order  to  be  upon  our  guard  in  regard  to  quality  and  degree 
of  the  false  presentation. 

1  Krug,  Logikj  i  188.    Amn.  —  XL^. 
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^  In  the  second  place,  we  muflt  examine  the  relative  situation  of 
the  object,  and  if  this  be  not  accommodated  to  the  organ,  we  most 
either  obviate  the  disproportion  and  remove  the  media  which  occa- 
sion the  illusion,  or  repeat  the  observation  under  different  circam- 
stances,  compare  these,  and  thus  obtain  the  means  of  making  an 
ideal  abstraction  of  the  disturbing  causes."^ 

In  regard  to  the  other  Presentative  Faculty,^  the  Faculty  of 
Self-consciousness,  —  Internal  Perception,  or  Internal  Sense,  as  we 
know  less  of  the  material  conditions  which  modify  its  action,  we 
are  unable  to  ascertain  so  precisely  the  nature  of  the  illusions  of 
which  it  may  be  the  source.  In  reference  to  this  subject  you  may 
take  the  following  paragraph. 

Y  XCVllL  The  faculty  of  Self-consciousness,  or  Internal 

Sense,  is  subject  t(t  various  changes,  which 

Par.  xcvm.    <b)      either  modify  our  apprehensions  of  objects, 

M««oiiro«of  xrror.        ^^  influence  the  manner  m  which  we  judge 

concerning  thenL    In  so  far,  therefore,  as 

false  judgments  are  thus  occasioned,  Self-consciousness  is  a 

source  of  error." 

It  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  observation,  that  the  vivacity  with 

which  we  are  conscious  of  the  various  phenom- 

Expiication.  ^^^  ^f  ^^j^^^  differs  not  only  at  different  times, 

Self-conraiousDMi         .       ,,^-,  ^  /»»i.  %  »       f^w         ^   ^ 

Tftries  in  inteiuitr.  ^^  different  states  of  health,  and  m  different  de- 

grees of  mental  freshness  and  exhaustion,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  differs  in  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  these  phe- 
nomena themselves.  According  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of 
this  faculty,  the  same  thoughts  of  which  we  are  conscious  are,  at 
one  time,  clear  and  distinct,  at  another,  obscure  and  confused.  At 
one  time  we  are  almost  wholly  incapable  of  reflection,  and  every 
act  of  self-attention  is  forced  and  irksome,  and  differences  the  most 
marked  pass  unnoticed ;  while,  at  another,  our  self-consciousness  is 
alert,  all  its  applications  pleasing,  and  the  most  faint  and  fugitive 
phenomena  arrested  and  observed.  On  one  occasion,  self-conscioas- 
ness,  as  a  reflective  cognition,  is  strong ;  on  another,  all  reflection  is 
extinguished  in  the  intensity  of  the  direct  consciousness  of  feeling 
or  desire.  In  one  state  of  mind  our  representations  are  feeble ;  in 
another,  they  are  so  lively  that  they  are  mistaken  for  extemld  reali- 
ties. Our  self-consciousness  may  thus  be  the  occasion  of  frequent 
error ;  for,  according  to  its  various  modifications,  we  may  form  the 
most  opposite  judgments  concerning  the  same  things,  —  pronouno- 

1  King,  Logik,  f  16S.  — Ed.  S  King,  LogOe^  f  189.  — £ix 
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ing  them,  for  example,  now  to  be  agreeable,  now  to  be  disagreeable, 
according  as  oar  Internal  Sense  is  variously  affected. 

The  next  is  the  Retentive  or  Conservative  Faculty,  —  Memory 
strictly  so  called ;  in  reference  to  which  I  give  you  the  following 
paragraph. 

T  XCIX.    Memory,  or  the  Conservative  Faculty,  is  the 

occasion  of  Error,  both  when  too  weak  and 

Par.  XCIX.  8.  Kern-      when  too  stroug.     When  too  weak,  the 

*^''"**  *  •ouro«  o       oompleraent  of  cognitions  which  it  retains 


is  small  and  indistinct,  and  the  Under* 
standing  or  Elaborative  Faculty  is,  consequently,  unable  ade* 
qaately  to  judge  concerning  the  similarity  and  differences 
of  its  representations  and  concepts.  When  too  strong,  the 
Understanding  is  overwhelmed  with  the  multitude  of  acquired 
cognitions  simultaneously  forced  upon  it,  so  that  it  is  unable 
calmly  and  deliberately  to  compare  and  discriminate  these.^ 

That  both  these  extremes, —  that  both  the  insufficient  and  the 
superfluous  vigor  of  the  Conservative  Faculty 

Kipi  ten  wOU  • 

are  severally  the  sources  of  error,  it  will  not 
require  many  observations  to  make  apparent 
lo  regard  to  a  feeble  memory,  it  is  manifest  that  a  multitude  of 

false  juds^oients  must  inevitably  arise  from  an 

incapacity  in  this  faculty  to  preserve  the  obser- 
vations committed  to  its  keeping.  In  consequence  of  this  incapac- 
ity, if  a  cognition  be  not  wholly  lost,  it  is  lost  at  least  in  part,  and 
the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons  and  things  confounded 
with  each  other.  For  example,  —  I  may  recollect  the  tenor  of  a 
passage  I  have  read,  but  from  defect  of  memory  may  attribute  to 
one  author  what  really  belongs  to  another.  Thus  a  botanist  may 
judge  two  different  plants  to  be  identical  in  species,  having  for- 
gotten the  differential  characters  by  which  they  were  discriminated ; 
or  he  may  hold  the  same  plant  to  be  two  different  species,  having 
examined  it  at  different  times  and  places.^ 
Though  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  a  general  and 

unqualified  decision,  that  a  jCTeat  memory  is 

StroDg  memoiy.  y  o  .^ 

incompatible  with  a  sound  judgment,  yet  it 
is  an  observation  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, not  only  that  a  great  memory  is  no  condition  of  high  intellect- 
ual talent,  but  that  gi*eat  memories  are  very  frequently  found  in  com- 

1  [en  Bachmann,  JUviik,  (  408.]  i  Eras,  Lofiik,  U^l.    Anm.  — Eix 
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bination  with  comparatively  feeble  powers  of  thought.^  The  troth 
seems  to  be,  that  where  a  vigorous  memory  is  conjoined  with  a 
vigorous  intellect,  not  only  does  the  force  of  the  subsidiary  fecalty 
not  detract  from  the  strength  of  the  principal,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tends  to  confer  on  it  a  still  higher  power ;  whereas  when  the  infe- 
rior faculty  is  disproportionately  strong,  that  so  far  from  nourishiog 
and  corroborating  the  superior,  it  tends  to  reduce  this  faculty  to  a 
lower  level  than  that  at  which  it  would  have  stood,  if  united  with 
a  less  overpowering  subsidiary.  The  greater  the  magazine  of  vari- 
ous knowledge  which  the  memory  contains,  the  better  for  the  od- 
derstanding,  provided  the  understanding  can  reduce  this  various 
knowledge  to  order  and  subjection.  *^  A  great  memory  is  the  prin- 
cipal condition  of  bringing  before  the  mind  many  dLSerent  repre- 
sentations  and  notions  at  once,  or  in  rapid  succession.  This  simul- 
taneous or  nearly  simultaneous  presence  disturbs,  however,  the 
tranquil  comparison  of  a  small  number  of  ideas,  which,  if  it  shall 
judge  aright,  the  intellect  must  contemplate  with  a  fixed  and  steady 
attention.***  Now,  where  an  intellect  possesses  the  power  of  concen- 
tration in  a  high  degree,  it  will  not  be  harassed  in  its  meditations 
by  the  officious  intrusions  of  the  subordinate  faculties,  however  vig- 
orous these  in  themselves  may  be,  but  will  control  their  vigor  by  ex- 
hausting in  its  own  operations  the  whole  applicable  energy  of  mind. 
Whereas  where  the  inferior  is  more  vigorous  than  the  superior,  it  will, 
in  like  manner,  engross  in  its  own  function  the  disposable  amount  of 
activity,  and  overwhelm  the  principal  faculty  with  materials,  many 
even  in  proportion  as  it  is  able  to  elaborate  few.  This  appears  to  me 
the  reason  why  men  of  strong  memories  are  so  often  men  of  propor- 
tionally weak  judgments,  and  why  so  many  errors  arise  from  the 
possession  of  a  faculty,  the  perfection  of  which  ought  to  exempt 
them  from  many  mistaken  judgments. 
As  to  the  remedy  for  these  opposite  extremes.    The  former — 

the  imbecility  of  Memory  —  can  only  be  allevi- 
ormodu*«t«iMr'^      **®^  ^^  invigorating  the  capacity  of  Retention 

through  mnemonic  exercises  and  methods ;  the 
latter,  —  the  inordinate  vigor  of  Memory,  —  by  cultivating  the 
Understanding  to  the  neglect  of  the  Conservative  Faculty.  It 
will,  likewise,  be  necessary  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  errors 
originating  in  these  counter  sources.  In  the  one  case  distrusting 
the  accuracy  of  facts,  in  the  other,  the  accuracy  of  their  elaboration.* 
The  next  faculty  is  the  Reproductive.    This,  when  its  operation 

1  Compare  Lectmnt  on  Metaphyries,  p.  424.  —     quoted  by  Stewart,  JEEnn.,  Part  HI  eh.  L  leet. 
Xd.  Ti.     CoOetUd  Worib^Tol.  iv.  pi  Sift 

S  Diderot,  LtUn  rar  ^  Sow^t  ei  Mueta^        i  Ct  Kng,  LogiJtj  i  ]£&    Aha.— Sa 
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19  volantarilj  exerted,  is  called  He^coUection  or  Heminiacence ;  when 
it  energizes  spontaneously  or  without  volition,  it 
j.^^^"^**^^*  is  called  Suggestion.  The  laws  by  which  it  is 
governed  in  either  case,  but  especially  in  the 
latter,  are  called  the  Xaioa  of  Mental  Association.  This  Repro- 
ductive Faculty,  like  the  Retentive,  is  the  cause  of  error,  both  if  its 
vigor  be  defective,  or  if  it  be  too  strong.  I  shall  consider  Recollec- 
tion and  Suggestion  severally  and  apart  In  regard  to  the  former  I 
give  you  the  following  paragraph. 

^  C,  The  Reproductive  Faculty,  in  so  far  as  it  is  volunta- 
rily exercised,  as  Reminiscence,  becomes  a 
Par.  a  <»>  Beminis.      gourcc  of  EiTor,  as  it  is  either  too  slug- 
MBM^-M»MarM         ^.^j^  ^^  ^^^  prompt,  precisely  as  the  Re- 
tentive  Faculty,  combined  with  which  it 
constitutes  Memory  in  the  looser  signification. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  very  little  in  special  reference  to  Reminis- 
cence, for  what  was  said  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
ExpiiMtioii.  servative    Faculty  or    Memory  Proper  in  its 

undue  activi^r*"*  highest  vigor,  was  applicable  to,  and  in   fact 

supposed  a  corresponding  degree  of^  the  Re- 
productive. For,  however  great  may  be  the  mass  of  cognitions 
retained  in  the  mind,  that  is,  out  of  consciousness  but  potentially 
capable  of  being  called  into  consciousness,  these  can  never  of  them- 
Bclves  oppress  the  Understanding  by  their  simultaneous  crowding 
or  rapid  succession,  if  the  faculty  by  which  they  are  revoked  into 
consciousness  be  inert ;  whereas  if  this  revocative  faculty  be  com- 
paratively alert  and  vigorous,  a  smaller  magazine  of  retained  cogni- 
tions may  suffice  to  harass  the  intellect  with  a  ceaseless  supply  of 
materials  too  profuse  for  its  capacity  of  elaboration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inactivity  of  our  Recollection  is  a  source 
of  error,  precisely  as  the  weakness  of  our  Mem- 

Its  iDMStiTlty.  /...-,  «•  . 

ory  proper ;  for  it  is  of  the  same  effect  m  rela- 
tion to  our  judgments,  whether  the  cognitions  requisite  for  a  deci- 
sion be  not  retained  in  the  mind,  or  whether,  being  retained,  they 
are  not  recalled  into  consciousness  by  Reminiscence. 

In  regard  to  Suggestion,  or  the  Reproductive  Faculty  operating 
spontaneously,  that  is,  not  in  subservience  to  an  act  of  Will,  —  I 
shall  give  you  the  following  paragraph. 

Y   CL  As  our  Cognitions,  Feelings,  and  Desires  are  con- 
nected together  by  what  are  called  the  Xatos  0/ Association^ 
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and  as  each  link  in  the  chain  of  thought  saggests  or  avakens 

into  conBciousnesa  some  other  in  conformity 

Par.  OL  (b)  sncffM-      to  thcse  Laws,  —  these  Laws,  as  they  be- 

Stow  a   strong   subjective    connection  on 


thoughts  and  objects  of  a  wholly  arbitrary 
union,  frequently  occasion  great  confusion  and  error  in  our 
judgments. 

^Even  in  methodical  thinking,  we  do  not  connect  all  onr 
thoughts  intentionally  and  rationally,  but  many 
press  forward  into  the  train,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  some  external  impression,  or  in  virtue  of  certain  iutemal 
relations,  which,  however,  are  not  of  a  logical  dependency.  Thas, 
thoughts  tend  to  suggest  each  other,  which  have  reference  to  things 
of  which  we  were  previously  cognizant  as  coexistent,  or  as  immedi- 
ately consequent,  which  have  been  apprehended  as  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  or  which  have  stood  together  in  reciprocal 
and  striking  contrast.  This  connection,  though  precarioaa  and 
non-logical,  is  thus,  however,  governed  by  certain  laws,  which  have 
been  called  the  Laws  of  Association^  ^  These  laws,  which  I  bare 
just  enumerated,  viz.,  the  Law  of  Coexistence  or  Simultaneity,  the 
Law  of  Continuity  or  Immediate  Succession,  the  Law  of  Similarity, 
and  the  Law  of  Contrast,  are  all  only  special  modifications  of  one 
general  law,  which  I  would  call  the  Law  of  JRedintegration ;^  that 
is,  the  principle  according  to  which  whatever  has  previously  formed 
a  part  of  one  total  act  of  consciousness,  tends,  when  itself  recalled 
into  consciousness,  to  reproduce  along  with  it  the  other  parts  of 
that  original  whole.  But  though  these  tendencies  be  denominated 
laxca^  the  influence  which  they  exert,  though  often  strong  and  some- 
times irresistible,  is  only  contingent ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
thoughts  which  have  previouBly  stood  to  each  other  in  one  or  other 
of  the  four  relations  do  not  suggest  each  other.  The  Laws  of 
Association  stand,  therefore,  on  a  very  diflerent  footing  from  the 
laws  of  logical  connection.  But  those  Laws  of  Association,  contin- 
gent though  they  be,  exert  a  great  and  often  a  very  pernicious 
influence  upon  thought,  inasmuch  as  by  the  involuntary  intrusion 
of  representations  into  the  mental  chain  which  are  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  matter  in  hand,  there  arises  a  perplexed  and  redundant 
tissue  of  thought,  into  which  false  characters  may  easily  find  admisp 
sion,  and  in  which  true  characters  may  easily  be  overlooked.'    Bat 


1  King,  LtgOt^  f  144.    Anm.  —  Ed.         t  See  Lea.  om  MbUipkpna,  p.  481  •!  Mff.  —  £]>• 
8  &ra|^,  Logik,  f  144.    Anm.  —  Ed, 
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this  is  not  alL  For,  by  being  once  blended  together  in  our  con- 
sciousness, things  really  distinct  in  their  natare  tend  again  naturally 
to  reassociate,  and,  at  every  repetition  of  this  conjunction,  this  ten- 
dency is  fortified,  and  their  mutual  suggestion  rendered  more  cer- 
tain and  irresistible. 

It  is  in  viitue  of  this  principle  of  Association  and  Custom,  that 
things  are  clothed  by  us  with  the  precarious  attri- 

iDfloence  of  amo-      ^^^^  ^f  deformity  or  beauty;  and  some  philos- 

eiitioo  in  nattan  of  i  i_  j^  *!  •    ^  •     ^i.   x 

jj^^  ophers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  our 

principles  of  Taste  are  exclusively  dependent 
on  the  accidents  of  Association.    But  if  this  be  an  exaggeration,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  Association  enjoys  an  extensive  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  empire  of  taste,  and,  in  particular,  that  fashion  is  almost 
wholly  subject  to  its  control. 
On  this  subject  I  may  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Stewart's  Elementa.     "In  matters  of 
Taste,  the  effects  which  we  consider  are  pro- 
doced  on  the  mind  itself,  and  are  accompanied  either  with  pleasure 
or  with  pain.    Hence  the  tendency  to  casual  association  is  much 
stronger  than  it  commonly  is  with  respect  to  physical  events ;  and 
when  such  associations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any 
important  inconvenience,  similar  to  those  which  result  from  phys- 
ical mistakes,  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  corrected  by  mere  experi- 
ence, unassisted  by  study.    To  this  it  is  owing  that  the  influence 
of  association  on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  deformity, 
is  still  more  remarkable  than  on  our  speculative  conclusions ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose  that  associa- 
tion is  Bufl&cient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  notions,  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  taste,  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  human  constitution.    But  this  is  undoubtedly  pushing 
the  theory  a  great  deal  too  far.    The  association  of  ideas  can  never 
account  for  the  origin  of  a  new  notion,  or  of  a  pleasure  essentially 
different  from  all  the  others  which  we  know.     It  may,  indeed, 
enable  us  to  conceive  how  a  thing  indifferent  in  itself  may  become 
a  source  of  pleasure,  by  being  connected  in  the  mind  with  some- 
thing else  which  is  naturally  agreeable;   but  it  presupposes,  in 
every  instance,  the  existence  of  those  notions  and  those  feelings 
which  it  is  its  province  to  combine ;  insomuch  that,  I  apprehend,  it 
will  be  found,  wherever  association  produces  a  change  in  our  judg- 
ments on  matters  of  taste,  it  does  so  by  cooperating  with  some  nat- 
ural principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the  existence  of  certain 
original  sources  of  pleasure  and  uneasiness. 
"A  mode  of  dress,  which  at  first  appeared  awkward,  acquires,  in 
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a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance  of  elegance.  By  being 
accustomed  to  see  it  worn  by  those  whom  we  consider  as  models 
of  taste,  it  becomes  associated  with  the  agreeable  impressions 
which  we  receive  fi*om  the  ease  and  grace  and  refinement  of  their 
manners.  When  it  pleases  by  itself,  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  object  actually  before  us,  but  to  the  impressions  with 
which  it  has  been  generally  connected,  and  which  it  naturally 
recalls  to  the  mind. 

^'This  observation  points  out  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  vicissi- 
tudes in  dress,  and  in  everything  whose  chief  recommendation 
arises  from  fashion.  It  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable  effect 
of  an  ornament  arises  from  association,  the  effect  will  continue  only 
while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  When  it  is  adopted  by 
the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceases  to  be  associated  with  ideas  of 
taste  and  refinement,  but  it  is  associated  with  ideas  of  affectation, 
absurd  imitation,  and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  laid  aside  by  the 
higher  orders,  who  studiously  avoid  every  circumstance  in  extenial 
appearance  which  is  debased  by  low  and  common  use ;  and  they 
arc  led  to  exercise  their  invention  in  the  introduction  of  some  new 
peculiarities,  which  first  become  fashionable,  then  common,  and  last 
of  all,  are  abandoned  as  vulgar.^  ^ 

"Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and  even  perverted 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  same 
pnnciple.  In  the  same  manner  in  which  a  person  who  is  regarded 
as  a  model  of  taste  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  absurd  or 
fantastical  dress;  so  a  man  of  splendid  virtues  may  attract  some 
esteem  also  to  his  imperfections ;  and,  if  placed  in  a  conspicuons 
situation,  may  render  his  vices  and  follies  objects  of  general  imit^ 
tion  among  the  multitude. 

"  *  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,'  says  Mr.  Smith,*  *  a  degree  of  Jicen- 
tiousness  was  deemed  the  characteristic  of  a  liberal  education.  It 
was  connected,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  times,  with  gen- 
erosity, sincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty;  and  proved  that  the  person 
who  acted  in  this  manner  was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Se- 
verity of  manners,  and  regularity  of  conduct,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  altogether  unfashionable,  and  were  connected,  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  that  age,  with  cant,  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and  low  manners. 
To  superficial  minds  the  vices  of  the  great  seem  at  all  times  agree- 
able. They  connect  them  not  only  with  the  splendor  of  fortune, 
but  with  many  superior  virtues  which  they  ascribe  to  their  superiors; 


1  Elements^  Tol.  1.,  Part  i.  cfaap.  r.    CoUeeted        t  Theory  o/BSond  Sentimenis,  Part  ▼.  e.  2.  - 
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with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independency ;  with  frankness,  gen- 
erosity, humanity,  and  politeness.  The  virtues  of  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  on  the  contrary,  —  their  parsimonious  frugality,  their 
painful  industry,  and  rigid  adherence  to  rules,  seem  to  them  mean 
and  disagreeable.  They  connect  them  both  with  the  meanness  of 
the  station  to  which  these  qualities  commonly  belong,  and  with 
many  great  vices  which  they  suppose  usually  accompany  them; 
such  as  an  abject,  cowardly,  ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering  disposition.'"^ 

"Ingeneral,"saysCondillac,"the  impression  we  experience  in  the 
different  circumstances  of  life,  makes  us  asso- 

condiiiwjqootedon      ^iatc  ideas  with  a  force  which  renders  them 

eittion"*"**  °  "  ®^®^  ^^^  ^^**  "®  indissoluble.  We  cannot,  for 
example,  frequent  the  society  of  our  fellow-men 
without  insensibly  associating  the  notions  of  certain  intellectual  or 
moral  qualities  with  certain  corporeal  characters.  This  is  the  reason 
why  persons  of  a  decided  physiognomy  please  or  displease  us  more 
than  others ;  for  a  physiognomy  is  only  an  assemblage  of  charac- 
ters, with  which  we  have  associated  notions  which  are  not  sug- 
gested without  an  accompaniment  of  satisfaction  or  disgust.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  marvelled  at  that  we  judge  men  according  to 
their  physiognomy,  and  that  we  sometimes  feel  towards  them  at 
first  sight  aversion  or  inclination.  In  consequence  of  these  associa- 
tions, we  are  often  vehemently  prepossessed  in  favor  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, and  no  less  violently  disposed  against  others.  It  ^  because 
all  that  strikes  us  in  our  friends  or  in  our  enemies  is  associated  with 
the  agreeable  or  the  disagreeable  feeling  which  we  severally  experi- 
ence; and  because  the  faults  of  the  former  borrow  always  something 
pleasing  from  their  amiable  qualities ;  whereas  the  amiable  qualities 
of  the  latter  seem  always  to  participate  of  their  vices.  Hence  it  is 
that  these  associations  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  our  whole  con- 
duct. They  foster  our  love  or  hatred ;  enhance  our  esteem  or  con- 
tempt; excite  our  gratitude  or  indignation;  and  produce  those 
sympathies,  —  those  antipathies,  or  those  capricious  inclinations, 
for  which  we  are  sometimes  sorely  puzzled  to  render  a  reason. 
Descartes  tells  us  that  through  life  he  had  always  found  a  strong 
predilection  for  squint  eyes, —  which  he  explains  by  the  circum- 
Btance,  that  the  nursery-maid  by  whom  he  had  been  kindly  tended, 
and  to  whom  as  a  child  he  was,  consequently,  much  attached,  had 
this  defect."*  'S  Gravesande,  I  think  it  is,  who  tells  us  he  knew  a 
man,  and  a  man  otherwise  of  sense,  who  had  a  severe  fall  from  a 
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wagon;  and  thereafter  he  could  nerer  enter  a  wagon  withoat 
fear  and  trembling,  though  he  daily  used,  withoat  apprehension, 
another  and  far  more  dangerous  vehicle.^  A  girl  once  and  again 
sees  her  mother  or  maid  fainting  and  vociferating  at  the  appearance 
of  a  mouse ;  if  she  has  afterwards  to  escape  from  danger,  she  will 
rather  pass  through  flames  than  take  a  patent  way,  if  obstructed  by 
a  ridictUus  mua.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  false  judgments 
arising  from  this  principle  of  association,  is  recorded  by  Herodotus 
and  Justin,  in  reference  to  the  war  of  the  Scythians  with  their 
slaves.  The  slaves,  afler  they  had  repeatedly  repulsed  several 
attacks  with  arms,  were  incontinently  put  to  flight  when  their  mas- 
ters came  out  against  them  with  their  whips.' 

I'  shall  now  offer  an  observation  in  regard  to  the  appropriate 
remedy  for  this  evil  influence  of  Association. 

The  only  mean  by  which  we  can  become  aware  of,  counteract, 

and  overcome,  this  besetting  weakness  of  car 

Only  ramdy  fiyrtbe      nature,  is  Philosophy,  —  the  Philosophy  of  the 

Influence  of  A»oc|^      Human  Mind;   and  this  studied   both  in  the 

tion  ie  the  PfaUoeophj  ' 

of  tbt  Hnnuui  Kind.  cousciousness  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  species.  The  philosophy  of  mind, 
as  studied  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual,  exhibits  to  us  the 
source  and  nature  of  the  illusion.  It  accustoms  us  to  discriminate 
the  casual,  from  the  necessary,  combinations  of  thought ;  it  sharp- 
ens and  corroborates  our  faculties,  encourages  our  reason  to  revolt 
against  the  blind  preformations  of  opinion,  and  finally  enables  us  to 
break  through  the  enchanted  circle  within  which  Custom  and  Asso- 
ciation had  enclosed  us.  But  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
we  are  greatly  aided  by  the  study  of  man  under  the  various  circum- 
stances which  have  concurred  in  modifying  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character.  In  the  great  spectacle  of  history,  we  behold  in 
different  ages  and  countries  the  predominance  of  different  systems 
of  association,  and  these  ages  and  countries  are,  consequently, 
distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  different  systems  of  opinions. 
But  all  is  not  fluctuating;  and,  amid  the  ceaseless  changes  of  acci- 
dental circumstances  and  precarious  beliefi,  we  behold  some  princi- 
ples ever  active,  and  some  truths  always  commanding  a  recognition. 
We  thus  obtain  the  means  of  discriminating,  in  so  far  as  our  unas- 
sisted reason  is  conversant  about  mere  worldly  concerns,  between 
what  is  of  universal  and  necessary  certainty,  and  what  is  only  of 
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local  and  temporary  acceptation ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  in 
witnessing  the  inflaence  of  an  arbitrary  association  in  imposing  the 
most  irrational'  opinions  on  oar  fellow-men,  our  eyes  are  opened, 
and  we  are  warned  of  the  danger  from  the  same  illusion  to  our- 
seiyes.  And  as  the  philosophy  of  man  affords  us  at  once  the  indi- 
cation and  the  remedy  of  this  illusion,  so  the  philosophy  of  man 
does  this  exclusively  and  alone.  Our  irrational  associations,  our 
habits  of  groundless  credulity  and  of  arbitrary  skepticism,  find  no 
medicine  in  the  study  of  aught  beyond  the  domain  of  mind  itself. 

As  Goethe  has  well  observed,  '^Mathematics  remove  no  preju- 
dice; they  cannot  mitigate  obstinacy,  or  temper  party-spirit;"^  in  a 
word,  as  to  any  moral  influence  upon  the  mind,  they  are  absolutely 
null.  Hence  we  may  well  explain  the  aversion  of  Socrates  for 
these  studies,  if  carried  beyond  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  next  &calty  in  order  is  the  Representative,  or  Imagination 
proper,  which  consists  iu  the  greater  or  less 

The  Bepreflentative      power  of  holding  up  an  ideal  object  in  the 

Faculty,  or  Imagina*        J.    i         «•  .  rrw  /•  r* 

Hon  Proper.  light  of  consciousncss.    The  energy  of  Repre- 

sentation, though  dependent  on  Retention  and 
Reproduction,  is  not  to  be  identified  with  these  operations.  For 
though  these*  three  functions  (I  mean  Retention,  Reproduction,  and 
Representation)  immediately  suppose,  and  are  immediately  depend- 
ent on,  each  other,  they  are  still  manifestly  discriminated  as  differ- 
ent qualities  of  mind,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  to  each  other  in  no 
determinate  proportion.  We  find,  for  example,  in  some  individuals 
the  capacity  of  Retention  strong,  but  the  Reproductive  and  Repre- 
sentative Faculties  sluggish  and  weak.  In  others,  again,  the  Con- 
senrative  tenacity  is  feeble,  but  the  Reproductive  and  Representa- 
tive energies  prompt  and  vivid;  while  in  others  the  power  of 
Reproduction  may  be  vigorous,  but  what  is  recalled  is  never  pic- 
tured in  a  clear  and  distinct  consciousness.  It  will  be  generally, 
indeed,  admitted,  that  a  strong  retentive  memory  does  not  infer  a 
prompt  recollection ;  and  still  more,  that  a  strong  memory  and  a 
prompt  recollection  do  not  infer  a  vivid  imagination.  These,  there- 
fore, though  variously  confounded  by  philosophers,  we  are  war- 
ranted, I  think,  in  viewing  as  elementary  qualities  of  mind,  which 
ought  to  be  theoretically  distinguished.  Limiting,  therefore,  the 
term  Imagination  to  the  mere  Faculty  of  Representing  in  a  more 
or  less  vivacious  manner  an  ideal  object,  —  this .  Faculty  is  the 
source  of  errors  which  I  shall  comprise  in  the  following  paragraph. 

1  Wvkt,  zzU.  p.  958.    Quoted  by  Soheidler,  TtyAohgi^  p.  146. 
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%  CII.  Imagination,  or  the  Faculty  of  Representing  with 
more  or  less  vivacity  a  recalled  object  of 
p«r.on.«.xmMnB^      cognition,  is   the  source  of   Errors,  both 
xrror.  whcu  it  ifl  too  languid   and   when   it  is 

too  vigorous.  In  the  former  case,  the  ob- 
ject is  represented  obscurely  and  indistinctly;  in  the  latter, 
the  ideal  representation  affords  the  Ulusive  appearance  of  a 
sensible  presentation. 

A  strong  imagination,  that  is,  the  power  of  holding  up  any  ideal 

object  to  the  mind  in  clear  and  steady  colors,  is 

ExpiioatioB.  a  faculty  necessary  to  the  poet  and  to  the  artist; 

purauita.  requisite  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  every 

scientific  pursuit;  and,  though  differently  ap- 
plied, and  different  in  the  character  of  its  representation,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  Aristotle  did  not  possess  as  powerful  an 
imagination  as  Homer.  The  vigor  and  perfection  of  this  faculty  is 
seen,  not  so  much  in  the  representation  of  individual  objects  and 
fragmentary  sciences,  as  in  the  representation  of  systems.  In  the 
better  ages  of  antiquity  the  perfection,  the  beauty,  bf  all  worb 
of  taste,  whether  in  Poetry,  Eloquence,  Sculp- 
ii^^77ntl^^t  ^"'^'  Painting,  or  Music,  was  principally  esti- 
and  modern  Uiiim.  mated  from  the  symmetry  or  proportion  of  all 

the  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  which 
they  together  constituted ;  and  it  was  only  in  subserA'ience  to  this 
general  harmony  that  the  beauty  of  the  several  parts  was  appreci- 
ated. In  the  criticism  of  modem  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse 
is  true ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  look  more  to  the  obtrusive  qualities 
of  details,  than  to  the  keeping  and  unison  of  a  whole.  Our  worb 
of  ait  are,  in  general,  like  kinds  of  assorted  patch-work ;  —  not  sys- 
tems of  parts  all  subdued  in  conformity  to  one  ideal  totality,  bnt 
coordinations  of  independent  fragments,  among  which  a  *^purpureu8 
pannua^  seldom  comes  amiss.  The  reason  of  this  difference  in 
taste  seems  to  be,  what  at  first  sight  may  seem  the  reverse,  that  in 
antiquity  not  the  Reason  but  the  Imagination  was  the  more  vigor- 
ous ;  —  that  the  Imagination  was-  able  to  represent  simultaneously  a 
more  comprehensive  system ;  and  thus  the  several  parts  being  re- 
garded and  valued  only  as  conducive  to  the  general  result,  —  these 
parts  never  obtained  that  individual  importance,  which  would  have 
fallen  to  them  had  they  been  only  created  and  only  considered  for 
themselves.  Now  this  power  of  representing  to  the  mind  a  com- 
plex system  in  all  its  bearings,  is  not  less  requisite  to  the  philosopher 
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than  to  the  poet,  though  the  representation  be  different  in  kind; 
and  the  nature  of  the  philosophic  representations,  as  not  concrete 
and  palpable  like  the  poetical,  supposes  a  more  arduous  operation, 
and,  therefore,  even  a  more  vigorous  faculty.    But  Imiagination,  in 
the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  requires  in  proportion  to  its  own 
power  a  powerful  intellect;   for  imagination  is  not  poetry  nor 
philosophy,  but  only  the  condition  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
But  to  speak  now  of  the  Errors  which  arise  from  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  Imagination   and  the  Judg- 
Errors  which  arise      ment ;  —  they  Originate  either  in  th^  weakness, 
tiorbel^^een  iS^^i^       ^^  ^"  ^^®  inordinate  strength,  of  the  former, 
tion  and  Judgment  In  regard  to  the  errors  which  arise  from  the 

ThoM  arising  from      imbecility  of  the  Representative  Faculty,  it  is 
^^^^^ofim^^      not  difficult  to  conceive   how  this  imbecility 
may  become  a  cause   of  erroneous  judgment. 
The  Elaborative  Faculty,  in  order  to  judge,  requires  an  object, — 
requires  certain  differences  to  be  given.    Now,  if  the  imagination 
be  weak  and  languid,  the  objects  represented  by  it  will  be  given  in 
such  confusion  and  obscurity,  that  their  differences  are  either  null 
or  evanescent,  and  judgment  thus  rendered  either  impossible,  or 
possible  only  with  the  probability  of  error.    In  these  circumstances, 
to  secure  itself  from  failure,  the  intellect  must  not  attempt  to  rise 
above  the  actual  presentations  of  sense ;  it  must  not  attempt  any 
ideal  analysis  or  synthesis,  —  it  must  abandon  all  free  and  self- 
active  elaboration,  and  all  hope  of  a  successful  cultivation  of 
knowledge. 
Again,  in  regard  to  the  opposite  ^rrors,  those  arising  from  the 
disproportioned  vivacity  of  imagination,  —  these 
From  its  dispropor-  equally  apparent.    In  this  case  the  renewed 

tionato vivacity.  ^,  -TS    ^  .  -  ^  i 

or  newly-modined  representations  make  an  equal 
impression  on  the  mind  as  the  original  presentations,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, liable  to  be  mistaken  for  these.  Even  during  the  percep- 
tion of  real  objects,  a  too  lively  imagination  mingles  itself  with  the 
observation,  which  it  thus  corrupts  and  falsifies.  Thus  arises  what 
is  logically  called  the  vitium  subreptionis}  This  is  frequently  seen 
in  those  pretended  observations  made  by  theorists  in  support  of 
their  hypotheses,  in  which,  if  even  the  possibility  be  left  for  imagi- 
nation to  interfere,  imagination  is  sure  to  fill  up  all  that  the  senses 
may  leave  vacant.  In  this  case  the  observers  are  at  once  dupes  and 
deceivers,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  ^Fingunt  aimul  creduntque.^  ^ 


1  Kmg,  Logik,  f  142.    Anm.  —  Ed. 
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In  regard  to  the  remedies  for  these  defects  of  the  Representative 

Faculty ;  —  in  the  former  case,  the  only  allevia- 

BemediM  ibr  then      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  y^  proposed  for  a  feeble  Imagina- 

defecu  of  the  Iiiutfl-  ...  .        .      .     t        i^  ,     -  •. 

^^y^^  tion,  IS  to  animate  it  by  the  contemplation  and 

study  of  those  works  of  art  which  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  strong  Phantasy,  and  which  tend  to  awaken  in  the  stu- 
dent a  corresponding  energy  of  that  &culty.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
too  powerful  imagination  is  to  be  quelled  and  regulated  by  abstract 
thinking,  and  the  study  of  philosophical,  perhaps  of  mathematical, 
science.' 

The  faculty  which  next  follows,  is  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  Com- 
parison, or  the  Faculty  of  Relations.  This  is  the  Understanding, 
in  its  three  functions  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning. 
On  this  faculty  take  the  following  paragraph. 

Y  CIII.  The  Affections  and  the  Lower  Cognitive  Faculties 

afford  the  sources  and  occasions  of  error; 

p«r.anz.6.ai«bon.      but  it  is  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  Under- 

•oaro«  of  xrror.  Standing,  Comparison,  or  Judgment,  which 

truly  errs.     This  faculty  does  not,  however, 

err  from  strength  or  over-activity,  but  from  inaction ;  and  this 

inaction  arises  either  from  natural  weakness,  from  want  of 

exercise,  or  from  the  impotence  of  attention.* 

I  formerly  observed  that  error  does  not  lie  in  the  conditions 

of  our  higher  faculties  themselves,  and   that 

ExpiicttJon.  ^ij^gg  faculties  are  not,  by  their  own  laws,  deter- 

Error  does  not  lie  In  .       ,         ^  ,        .     ,  ,      . 

the  coDdiUone  of  our      »»»ned  to  false  judgments  or  conclusions: 

Higher  Faculties,  bat 

It  poeaible  in  the  ap-  "  Nam  neqne  dedpitur  ratio,  nee  declpft  unquanl."* 

plication  of  the  laws 

determinate  casea.  ^^  *^'®  "f^eve  Otherwise,  all  knowledge  would  be 

impossible,  —  the  root  of  our  nature  would  be  a 
lie.  ^But  in  the  application  of  the  laws  of  our  higher  faculties  to 
determinate  cases,  many  errors  are  possible ;  and  these  errors  may 
actually  be  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Thus,  it  is  a 
law  of  our  intelligence,  that  no  event,  no  phenomenon,  can  be 
thought  as  absolutely  beginning  to  be ;  we  cannot  but  think 
that  all  its  constituent  elements  had  a  virtual  existence  prior 
to  their  concurrence,  to  necessitate  its  manifestation  to  us;  we 

1  Cf.  Kng,  Itfffft, }  16S.   Anm. — Ed. 

SKru;;,  L^yijk,  f  148.  — Ed.    [Cf.  Frica,  Xiffa,  f  106.    Baohmaiin,  Loya,  f  411.] 

*  Sec  above*  p.  889.—  Ed. 
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are  thus  unable  to  accord  to  it  more  than  a  relative  commencement, 
in  other  words,  we  are  constrained  to  look  upon  it  as  the  effect  of 
antecedent  causes.  Now  though  the  law  itself  of  our  intelligence 
— that  a  cause  there  is  for  every  event— -be  altogether  exempt 
from  error,  yet  in  the  application  of  this  law  to  individual  cases, 
that  is,  in  the  attribution  of  determinate  causes  to  determinate 
effects,  we  are  easily  liable  to  go  wrong.  For  we  do  not  know, 
except  from  experience  and  induction,  what  particular  antecedents 
are  the  causes  of  particular  consequents ;  and  if  our  knowledge  of 
this  relation  be  imperfectly  generalized,  or  if  we  extend  it  by  a 
Mse  analogy  to  cases  not  included  within  our  observation,  error  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  fault,  no 
failure,  of  intelligence,  there  is  only  a  deficiency, — a  deficiency  in 
the  activity  of  intelligence,  while  the  Will  determines  us  to  a  de- 
cision before  the  Understanding  has  become  fully  conscious  of  cer- 
^^,,        ,,       ,      tainty.     The  defective  action  of  the  Under- 

Defiective  action  of  \ 

the  Understanding  Standing  may  arise  from  three  causes.  In  the 
may  arise  from  three  first  place,  the  faculty  of  Judgment  may  by 
^■°*^  nature  be  too  feeble.     This  is  the  case  in  idiots 

(a)    Natnral  feeble-  ,  ,  -       ,  ,     i  ,  , 

Dtts.  (b)  Want  of  ne-  ^^^  weak  persons.  In  the  second  place,  though 
oeesarjr  experience  (e)  not  by  nature  incompetent  to  judge,  the  intel- 
Incompetency  of  at-  jg^t  may  be  without  the  necessary  experience, 
—  may  not  possess  the  grounds  on  which  a  cor- 
rect judgment  must  be  founded.  In  the  third  place, —  and  this  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  error, — the  failure  of  the  understanding 
is  from  the  incompetency  of  that  act  of  will  which  is  called  AUen-- 
Hon,  Attention  is  the  voluntary  direction  of  the  mind  upon  an 
object,  with  the  intention  of  fully  apprehending  it.  The  cognitive 
energy  is  thus,  as  it  were,  concentrated  upon  a  single  point.  We, 
therefore,  say  that  the  mind  collects  itself  when  it  begins  to  be 
attentive ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  distracted,  when  its  attention 
is  not  turned  upon  an  object  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  fixing  —  this 
concentration,  of  the  mind  upon  an  object  can  only  be  carried  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  continued  for  a  certain  time.  This  degree  and 
this  continuance  are  both  dependent  upon  bodily  circumstances;  and 
they  are  also  frequently  interrupted  or  suspended  by  the  intrusion 
of  certain  collateral  objects,  which  are  forced  upon  the  mind,  either 
from  without,  by  a  strong  and  sudden  impression  upon  the  senses,  or 
from  within,  through  the  influence  of  Association ;  and  these,  when 
once  obtruded,  gradually  or  at  once  divert  the  attention  from  the 
original  and  principal  object.  If  we  are  not  sufficiently  attentive, 
or  if  the  effort  which  accompanies  the  concentration  of  the  mind 
upon  a  single  object  be  irksome,  there  arises  hurry  and  thoughtless- 
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ness  in  judging,  inasmach  as  we  judge  either  before  we  have  fully 
sought  out  the  grounds  on  which  our  decision  ought  to  proceed,  or 
have  competently  examined  their  validity  and  effect.  It  is  hence 
manifest  that  a  multitude  of  errors  is  the  inevitable  coDsequence."' 

In  regard  to  the  Regulative  Faculty,  —  Common  Sense,  —  Intel- 
ligence,—  Kovs,  —  this  is  not  in  itself  a  source 

6.  Be^iatiye  F«o-  ^f  error.  Errors  may,  however,  arise  either 
•ouitTo^fEnwr'^*  ^^^  overlooking  the  laws  or  necessary  princi- 
ples which  it  does  contain ;  or  by  attributing  to 
it,  as  necessary  and  original  data,  what  are  only  contingent  general- 
izations from  experience,  and,  consequently,  make  no  part  of  its 
complement  of  native  truths.  But  these  errors,  it  is  evident,  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Regulating  Faculty  itself  which  is  only 
a  place  or  source  of  principles,  but  to  the  imperfect  operations  of 
the  Understanding  and  Self-consciousness,  in  not  properly  observ- 
ing and  sifting  the  phenomena  which  it  reveals. 

Besides  these  sources  of  Error,  which  immediately  originate  in 
the  several  powers  and  faculties  of  mind,  there 

fiemota  mnroM  of  others  of  a  remoter  origin  arising  from  the 

Krror  in  the  dill^reDt         ,.^  ,    ,.  ,.  ,  »,  .   ®,    , 

habits    determinated      different  habits  which  are  determmed  by  the 
by  aex,  age,  bodily      differences  of  sex,*  of  age,'  of  bodily  constita- 
oonatitution,    eduoa-      ^^^^i  ^f  education,  of  rank,  of  fortune,  of  pro- 
fession, of  intellectual  pursuit.    Of  these,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  at  present  to  attempt  an  analysis ;  and  I  shall 
only  endeavor  to  afford  yon  a  few  specimens,  and  to  refer  yoa 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  others  to  the  best  sources. 
Intellectual  pursuits  or  favorite  studies,  inasmuch  as  these  deter- 
mine the  mind  to  a  one-sided  cultivation,  that 
of  the»e*     ***"**         is,  to  the  neglcct  of  some,  and  to  the  dispropor- 
A  one-Bided  cuitiya-      tioned  development  of  other,  of  its  faculties,  are 
tion  of  the  inteiiectoai      among  the  most  remarkable  causes  of  error. 
v^^^  This  partial  or  one-sided  cultivation  is  exempli- 

Tliif  exemplified  in        «    i    .         i  i.^  %  mi        r.  i< 

three  diiret^nt  pbaaea.      ^^d   m  three  different  phases.      The  first  of 
Exclusive  cniuvation.      these  is  shown  in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of 
1.  Of  the  powers  of      ^he  powers  of  Observation,  to  the  neglect  of 
^    ^  '  the  higher  faculties  of  the  Understanding.    Of 

this  type  are  your  men  of  physical  science.  In  this  department  of 
knowledge  there  is  chiefly  demanded  a  patient  habit  of  attention  to 
details,  in  order  to  detect  phenomena,  and,  these  discovered,  their 

IKng.  Logik,n^  ^nm.  In  aoiiie  plaov  8  [AriatoCle,  Eket.,  L.  a  e.  12.    Oooats, 

slightly  changed.  —  Ed.  Logig^,  t.  i.  part  1.  sect  1.  ch.  v.  ( 16,  p.  IM.] 

s  [8ee  Stewart,  EUmenu,  Tol.  iiL  part  iii.  4  [See  Cronsax,  Logifue,  t  L  p.  i.  sect.  i.  ch. 

aect  V.  chap.  i.     Works^  vol.  Ir.  p.  288  <l  aeq.]  v.  p.  91  et  m^.J 
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generalization  is  nsuallj  so  easy  that  there  is  little  exercise  afforded 
to  the  higher  energies  of  Judgment  and  Reasoning.  It  was  Bacon's 
boast,  that  Induction,  as  applied  to  nature,  would  equalize  all  tal- 
ents, level  the  aristocracy  of  genius,  accomplish  marvels  by  coopera- 
tion and  method,  and  leave  little  to  be  done  by  the  force  of  individ- 
ual intellects.  This  boast  has  been  fulfilled.  Science  has,  by  the 
Inductive  Process,  been  brought  down  to  minds,  who  previously 
would  have  been  incompetent  for  its  cultivation,  and  physical  knowl- 
edge now  usefully  occupies  many  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
without  any  rational  pursuit.  But  the  exclusive  devotion  to  such 
studies,  if  not  combined  with  higher  and  graver  speculations,  tends 
to  wean  the  student  from  the  more  vigorous  efforts  of  mind, 
which,  though  unamusing  and  even  irksome  at  the  commencement, 
tend,  however,  to  invigorate  his  nobler  powers,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  the  final  fruition  of  the  highest  happiness  of  his  intellectual 
nature. 
A  partial  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  opposite  to  this,  is  ^ven 
in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  Metaphysics  and 
lOfMetaphytiGs.         ^f  Mathematics.    On  this  subject  I  may  refer 

&  Of  Matbematics.  ^  ,  .  i-    •*#       ox         _^     • 

Stewart  referred  to.  y^^  ^^  some  observations  of  Mr.  Stewart,  m 
two  chapters  entitled  The  Metaphysician  and 
The  Mathematician^  in  the  third  volume  of  his  JElementa  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mindy  —  chapters  distinguished  equally 
by  their  candor  and  their  depth  of  observation.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Stewart's  authority  is  of  the  highest,  inasmuch  as  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  both  the  departments  of  knowledge,  the  tendency  of 
which  he  so  well  develops. 


LECTURE   XXXI. 

MODIFIED    STOIOHEIOLOGY. 

SECTION  II.^ERROB— ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

C.^LANGUAGK—D.  — OBJECTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  concluded  the  survey  of  the  Errors  which 

have  their  origin  in  the  conditions  and  circnm- 
»ioui«o/Brwr"''      Stances  of  the  several  Cognitive  Faculties,  and 

now  proceed  to  that  source  of  false  judgment 
which  lies  in  the  imperfection  of  the  Instrument  of  thought  and 
Communication,— I  mean  Language. 
Much  controversy  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  question, — Has 

man  invented  Language?    But  the  differences 

Has  mmn  inToited      ^f  opinion  have  in  a  great  measure  arisen  from 

itr  o^tbe  quflitioii.^'      *^®  ambiguity  or  complexity  of  the  terms,  in 

which  the  problem  has  been  stated.  By  Ian- 
gitage  we  may  mean  either  the  power  which  man  possesses  of  asso- 
ciating his  thought  with  signs,  or  the  particular  systems  of  signs 
with  which  different  portions  of  mankind  have  actually  so  associ- 
ated their  thoughts. 
Taking  language  in  the  former  sense,  it  is  a  natural  faculty,  an 

original  tendency  of  mind,  and,  in  this  view, 

Id  what  mam  Lab-      ^^^  y^^^  ^^  more  invented  language  than  he 

„j^  has  invented  thought.    In  fact,  the  power  of 

thought  and  the  power  of  language  are  equally 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  elementary  qualities  of  intelligence; 
for  while  they  are  so  different  that  they  cannot  be  identified,  they 
are  still  so  reciprocally  necessary  that  the  one  cannot  exist  without 
the  other.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  presentations  and  representations 
of  given  individual  objects  might  have  taken  place,  although  there 
were  no  signs  with  which  they  were  mentally  connected,  and  by 
which  they  could  be  overtly  expressed  ;  but  all  complex  and  ficti- 
tious constructions  out  of  these  given  individual  objects,  in  other 
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words,  all  notions,  concepts,  general  ideas,  or  thoughts  proper, 
would  have  been  impossible  without  an  association  to  certain  signs, 
hj  which  their  scattered  elements  might  be  combined  in  unity, 
and  their  vague  and  evanescent  existence  obtain  a  kind  of  definite 
and  fixed  and  palpable  reality.  Speech  and  cogitation  are  thus  the 
relative  conditions  of  each  other's  activity,  and  both  concur  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  joint  result.  The  Faculty  of  Think- 
ing—  the  Faculty  of  forming  General  Notions  —  being  given,  this 
necessarily  tends  to  energy,  but  the  energy  of  thinking  depends 
upon  the  coactivity  of  the  Faculty  of  Speech,  which  itself  tends 
equally  to  energy.  These  faculties,  —  these  tendencies,  —  these 
energies,  thus  coexist  and  have  always  coexisted ;  and  the  result  of 
their  combined  action  is  thought  in  language,  and  language  in 
thought.  So  much  for  the  origin  of  Language,  considered  in  gen- 
eral as  a  faculty. 
But,  though  the  Faculty  of  Speech  be  natural  and  necessary, 

that  its  manifestations  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
foace  actuaii  m-  Contingent  and  artificial,  is  evident  from  the 
ken,  the  ioTention  of  simple  fact,  that  there  are  more  than  a  single 
man.oraninspiraaon  language  actually  spoken.  It  may,  therefore, 
of  the  Deity?  y^^  asked,  —  Was  the  first  language,  actually 

spoken,  the  invention  of  man,  or  an  inspiration 
sto^nddfr^^^^^      ^^  ^^^  Deity?    The  latter  hypothesis  cuts,  but 

does  not  loose  the  knot.  It  declares  that  ordi- 
nary causes  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  insufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  but  it  does  not  prove  this  insufficiency ;  it  thus  vio- 
lates the  rule  of  Parcimony,  by  postulating  a  second  and  hypothet- 
ical cause  to  explain  an  effect,  which  it  is  not  shown  cannot  be 
accounted  for  without  this  violent  assumption.  The  first  and 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  question  is  thus :  —  It  is  necessary  to  think 

in  order  to  invent  a  language,  and  the  invention 
^^*^   o    the      ^£  ^  language  is  necessary  in  order  to  think; 

for  we  cannot  think  without  notions,  and  no- 
tions are  only  fixed  by  words.^  This  can  only  be  solved,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  natural  attraction  between  thought  and  speech,  —  by 
their  secret  affinity,  which  is  such  that  they  suggest  and,  pari 
porsm^  accompany  each  other.  And  in  regard  to  the  question,  — 
Why,  if  speech  be  a  natural  faculty,  it  does  not  manifest  itself  like 
other  natural  principles  in  a  uniform  manner,  —  it  may  be  answered 

1  See  BonaMfta,  Ditemtrt  sur  VOrigine  de  V  ponr  apprendre  4  penser,  lis  ont  eu  bien  plus 
Inigaliti  parmi  Us  Hommes.  Premidre  Partie.  besoin  encore  de  savoir  penaer  ponr  trouver 
"SI  lea  hommet  ont  eu  beaoin  de  la  parole     Part  de  la  parole. "  —  Ed. 
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that  the  Facaltj  of  Speech  is  controlled  and  modified  in  its  exer- 
cise by  external  circumstanceR,  in  consequence  of  which,  though  its 
exertion  be  nataral  and  necessary,  and,  therefore,  identical  in  all 
men,  the  special  forms  of  its  exertion  are  in  a  great  degree  conven- 
tional and  contingent,  and,  therefore,  different  among  different  por- 
tions of  mankind. 

Considered  on  one  side,  languages  are  the  results  of  our  intelli- 
gence and  its  immutable  laws.     In  conseqncnce 
i^KOMe  bM  »  gen-      ^f  ^jjjp  ^^^j  exhibit  in  their  progress  and  devel- 

er«l    and    a    ipeofal  xvi  j  l^ 

character.  opmeut  resemblances  and  common  characters 

which  allow  us  to  compare  and  to  recall  them 
to  certain  primitive  and  essential  forms,  —  to  evolve  a  system  of 
Universal  Grammar.  Considered  on  another  side,  each  language  is 
the  offspring  of  particular  wants,  of  special  circumstances,  physical 
and  moral,  and  of  chance.  Hence  it  is  that  every  language  has 
particular  forms  as  it  has  peculiar  words.  Language  thus  bears 
the  impress  of  human  intelligence  only  in  its  general  outlines 
There  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  reason  and  philosophy  in  all  lan- 
guages, but  we  should  be  wrong  in  believing  that  reason  and  phi- 
losophy have,  in  any  language,  determined  everything.  No  tongne, 
how  perfect  soever  it  may  appear,  is  a  com- 
Ko  bngoaxe  to  a      p]g|g  ^^^j  perfect  instrument  of  human  thought 

perfect  iD«tniment  of        i^  .,  ,.  .  ,  ^ 

jjj     jjj^  From  Its  very  conditions  every  language  must 

be  imperfect.  The  human  memory  can  only 
compass  a  limited  complement  of  words,  but  the  data  of  sense,  and 
still  more  the  combinations  of  the  understanding,  are  wholly  un- 
limited in  number.  No  language  can,  therefore,  be  adequate  to 
the  ends  for  which  it  exists ;  all  are  imperfect,  but  some  are  far  less 
incompetent  instruments  than  others. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  you  will  be  prepared  to  find  m 
Language  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  Error;  but  before  I  go  on 
to  consider  the  particular  modes  in  which  the  Imperfections  of 
Language  are  the  causes  of  false  judgments,  —  I  shall  comprise  the 
general  doctrine  in  the  following  paragraph.  • 

Y  CIY.    As  the  human  mind  necessarily  requires  the  sii 

of  signs  to  elaborate,  to  fix,  and  to  commu- 

Par.  CIV.  Z'^vvMre.      nicatc  its  notions,  and  as  Articulate  Sounds 

~  aa  a  aouroa  of  Brror.  ^ 

are  the  species  of  signs  which  most  effect- 
ually afford  this  aid.  Speech  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable 
instrument  in  the  higher  functions  of  thought  and  knowledge. 
But  as  speech  is  a  necessary,  but  not  a  perfect,  instrument,  its 
imperfection  must  react  upon  the  mind.    For  the  Multitude 
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of  LanguageBy  the  Difficulty  of  their  AcqnisitioD,  their  neces- 
sary Inadequacy,  and  the  consequent  Ambiguity  of  Words, 
both  singly  and  in  combination,  —  these  are  all  copious  sources 
of  Illusion  and  Error.^ 

We  have  already  sufficiently  considered  the  reason  why  thought 
is  dependent  upon  some  system  of  signs  or  sym- 
Explication.  }^]q  ^oth  for  its  internal  perfection  and  external 

tte'^e^r^tion      expression.'    The  analyses  and  syntheses,  —  the 
of  Thought.  decompositions  and  compositions,  —  in  a  word, 

the  elaborations,  performed  by  the  Understand- 
ing upon  the  objects  presented  by  External  Perception  and  Self- 
Consciousness,  and  represented  by  Imagination,  —  these  operations 
are  faint  and  fugitive,  and  would  have  no  existence,  even  for  the 
conscious  mind,  beyond  the  moment  of  present  consciousness,  were 
we  not  able  to  connect,  to  ratify,  and  to  fix  them,  by  giving  to 
their  parts  (which  would  otherwise  immediately  fall  asunder)  a 
permanent  uuity,  by  associating  them  with  a  sensible  symbol,  which 
we  may  always  recall  at  pleasure,  and  which,  when  recalled,  recalls 
along  with  it  the  characters  which  concur  in  constituting  a  notion 
or  factitious  object  of  intelligence.  So  far  signs  are  necessary  for 
the  internal  operation  of  thought  itself.  But  for  the  communica- 
tion of  thought  from  one  mind  to  another,  signs  are  equally  indis- 
pensable. For  in  itself  thought  is  known,  —  thought  is  knowable, 
only  to  the  thinking  mind  itself;  and  were  we 
nd  forthe  commn-      ^^^  enabled  to  connect  certain  complements  of 

nication  of  Thought.  ,  ,  .  .,  ,  ,    \  ^     ^ 

thought  to  certaui  sensible  symbols,  and  by 
their  means  to  suggest  in  other  minds  those  complements  of 
thought  of  which  we  were  conscious  in  ourselves,  we  should  never 
be  able  to  communicate  to  others  what  engaged  our  interest,  and 
man  would  remain^  for  man,  if  an  intelligence  at  all,  a  mere  isolated 
intelligence. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  —  What  may  these  sensible  symbols 
be,  by  which  we  are  to  compass  such  memorable  effects,  —  it  is 
needless  to  show  that  mien  and  gesture,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
afford  a  kind  of  natural  expression,  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
double  purpose  of  thought  and  communication,  which  it  is  here 
required  to  accomplish.    This  double  purpose  can  be  effected  only 


1  Kmg,  Lo^t  i  146.  ~  Ed.    [Cf.  Ernesti,  Logik,  f  100.   CiirOf  Logiqw,  Part  J.  ch.  i.  art. 

intia  Do€triiuB  SoHdioris;  Potm  AUtra;  DiaUe-  9,  p.  121.    Croueaz,  TouMaint]  [Crousaz,  Lo- 

«'«,  e.  2,  $  24.    WTttenbach,  Pracepta  PhQ.  gique,  t.  ill.  part  i.  sect.  ill.  c.  2,  p.  68  et  seq. 

Id?.  P.  ili.  e  iii.  p.' 08.    Tittel,  Logik,  p.  292.  Toussaint,  De  la  Pensie.    Chs.  viil.  x.  —  Ed.] 

Klrwan,  Logiek,   i.  214.    Fries,   System  der  s  See  above,  p.  480.  —  Ed. 
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by  symbols,  which  express,  through  intonations  of  the  voice,  what 

is  passing  in  the  mind.    These  vocal  intonations 

intonatioM  of  tiie      ^  ^j^j^^^.  inarticulate  or  articulate.    The  for- 

Toioe    the    only   ado- 

qnate  sensible  symbols  ^^^  Are  mere  sounds  or  cnes;  and,  as  such,  an 
of  thooght  and  iti  expression  of  the  feelings  of  which  the  lower 
eommunication.  animals  are  also  capable.    The  latter  constitute 

These    inarticnlato  ,  .     ,  ,  .  #.    «         > 

and  articulate.  words,  and  these,  as  the  expression  of  thoughts 

The  latter  eonstitata      or    notions,    constitute    Language    Proper   or 
Langoaifo  Proper.  Speech.^    Speech,  as  we  have  said,  as  the  in- 

soowTof  Enw**     *      strument  of   elaborating,  fixing,  and   comma- 
nicating  our  thoughts,  is  a  principal  mean  of 
knowledge,  and  even  the  indispensable  condition  on  which  depends 
the  exercise  of  our  higher  cognitive  faculties.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  this  very  dependence  of  thought  upon  language, 
inasmuch  as  language  is  itself  not  perfect,  the  understanding  is  not 
only  restrained  in  its  operations,  and  its  higher  development,  conse- 
quently, checked,  but  many  occasions  are  given  of  positive  error. 
For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impediment  presented  to  the  free  com- 
munication of  thought  by  the  multitude  of  tongues  into  which 
human   language  is  divided,  in  consequence  of  which  all  speech 
beyond  their  mother*tongue  is  incomprehensible  to  those  who  do 
not  make  a  study  of  other  languages, —  even  the  accurate  learning 
of  a  single  language  is  attended  with  such  difficulties,  that  perhaps 
there  never  yet  has  been  found  an  individual  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  words  and  modes  of  verbal  combination  in 
any  single  language, —  his  mother-tongue  even  not  excepted.    Bat 
the  circumstance  of  principal    importance    is, 
The  ambi^ity  of      i\^^i  Jjq^  copious  and  cxpressive  soever  it  may 
^n^  Ter^^^      ^  ^^   language  is  competent  adequately  to 
sating  in  Language.         denote  all  possible  notions,  and  all  possible  rela- 
tions of  notions,  and  from  this  necessary  poverty 
of  language  in  all  its  difierent  degrees,  a  certain  inevitable  ambigu- 
ity arises,  both  in  the  employment  of  single  words  and  of  words  in 
mutual  connection. 
As  this  is  the  principal  source  of  the  error  originating  in  Lan- 
guage, it  will  be  proper  to  be  a  little  more 
Two  eircomstanoei      explicit    And  here  it  is  expedient  to  take  into 
mutually  afllot^eaoh      ^ccount  two  circumstances,  which  mutually  af- 
other.  feet  each  other.    The  first  is,  that  as  the  vocab- 

ulary of  every  language  is  necessarily  finite,  it 
is  necessarily  disproportioned  to  the  multiplicity,  not  to  say  infinity, 
of  thought ;  and  the  second,  that  the  complement  of  words  in  any 

1  Cf  Krug,  Logik^  i  145.    Anm.  —  Ed. 
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given  language  has  been  always  filled  up  with  terms  significant  of 
objects  and  relations  of  the  external  world,  before  the  want  was 
experienced  of  words  to  express  the  objects  and  relations  of  the 
internal. 
From  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  considered  exclusively 

and  by  itself  it  is  manifest  that  one  of  two 

The  TOMbuiary  of      alternatives  must  take  place.     Either  the  words 

I[riJ*fln1"e*^Co1^      ^^  ^  language  must  each  designate  only  a  single 

qnenoes  of  thia.  notion,  —  a  single  fasciculus  of  thought,  —  the 

multitude  of  notions  not  designated  being  al- 
lowed to  perish,  never  obtaining  more  than  a  momentary  exist- 
ence in  the  mind  of  the  individual ;  or  the  words  of  a  language 
must  each  be  employed  to  denote  a  plurality  of  concepts.  In 
the  former  case,  a  small  amount  of  thought  would  be  expressed, 
but  that  precisely  and  without  ambiguity;  in  the  latter,  a  large 
amount  of  thought  would  be  expressed,  but  that  vaguely  and 
equivocally.  Of  these  alternatives  (each  of  which  has  thus  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages),  the  latter  is  the  one  which  has 
universally  been  preferred ;  and,  accordingly,  all  languages  by  the 
same  word  express  a  multitude  of  thoughts,  more  or  less  differing 
from  each  other.  Now,  what  is  the  consequence  of  this?  It  is 
plain  that  if  a  word  has  more  than  a  single  meaning  attached 
to  it,  when  it  is  employed  it  cannot  of  itself  directly  and  per- 
emptorily suggest  any  definite  thought;  —  all  that  it  can  do  is 
vaguely  and  hypothetically  to  suggest  a  variety  of  different  no- 
tions; and  we  are  obliged  from  a  consideration  of  the  context, 
—  of  the  tenor,  —  of  the  general  analogy,  of  the  discourse,  to  sur- 
mise, with  greater  or  less  assurance,  with  greater  or  less  precision, 
what  particular  bundle  of  characters  it  was  intended  to  convey. 

Words,  in  fact,  as  languages  are  constituted, 
hinted"' h'"* I T**^^      ^^  nothing  more  than  suggest,  —  are  nothing 

more  than  hints;  hints,  likewise,  which  leave 
the  principal  part  of  the  process  of  interpretation  to  be  performed 
by  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  In  this  respect,  the  effect  of  words 
resembles  the  effect  of  an  outline  or  shade  of  a  countenance 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  In  both  cases,  the  mind  is  stimulated 
to  fill  up  what  is  only  hinted  or  pointed  at  Thus  it  is  that  the 
function  of  language  is  not  so  much  to  infuse  knowledge  from 
one  intelligence  to  another,  as  to  bring  two  minds  into  the  same 
train  of  thinking,  and  to  confine  them  to  the  same  track.  In  this 
procedure  what  is  chiefly  wonderful,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
mind  compares  the  word  with  its  correlations,  and  in  general,  with- 
out the  slightest  effort,  decides  which  among  its  various  meanings 
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is  the  one  which  it  is  here  intended  to  convey.  But  how  marvel- 
lous soever  be  the  ease  and  velocity  of  this  process  of  selection,  it 
cannot  always  be  performed  with  equal  certainty.  Words  are  often 
employed  with  a  plurality  of  meanings;  several  of  which  may 
quadrate,  or  be  supposed  to  quadrate,  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discourse.  Error  is  thus  possible;  and  it  is  also  proba- 
ble, if  we  have  any  prepossession  in  favor  of  one  interpreta- 
tion rather  than  of  another.  So  copious  a  source  of  error  is 
the  ambiguity  of  language,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  human 
controversy  has  been  concerning  the  sense  in  which  ceitain  terms 
should  be  understood ;  and  many  disputes  have  even  been  fiercely 
waged,  in  consequence  of  the  disputants  being  unaware  that 
they  agreed  in  opinion,  and  only  differed  in  the  meaning  they 
attached  to  the  words  in  which  that  opinion  was  expressed. 
On  this  subject  I  may  refer  you  to  the  very  amusing  and  very 
instructive  treatise  of  Werenfelsius,  entitled  De  JLogomachiis 
JSruditorum. 

"  lu  regard  to  a  remedy  for  this  description  of  error,  —  this  lies 
exclusively  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  language 

Remedy  for  error  employed  in  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
ar  •  ug  om  -  ^^^  .^  ^^  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  Criti- 
cism and  Interpretation.  The  study  of  lan- 
guages, when  rationally  pursued,  is  not  so  unimportant  as  many 
fondly  conceive;  for  misconceptions  most  frequently  arise  solely 
from  an  ignorance  of  words ;  and  every  language  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain sort,  be  viewed  as  a  commentary  upon  Logic,  inasmuch  as 
every  language,  in  like  manner,  mirrors  in  itself  the  laws  of 
thought. 

"In  reference  to  the  rules  of  Criticism  and  Interpretation,— 
these  especially  should  be  familiar  to  those  who  make  a  study 
of  the  writings  of  ancient  authors,  as  these  writings  have  de- 
scended to  us  often  in  a  very  mutilated  state,  and  are  composed 
in  languages  which  are  now  dead.  How  many  theological  errors, 
for  example,  have  only  arisen  because  the  divines  were  either 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Criticism  and  Hermeneutic,  or 
did  not  properly  apply  them!  Doctrines  originating  in  a  cor- 
rupted lection,  or  in  a  figurative  expression,  have  thus  arisen 
and  been  keenly  defended.  Such  errors  are  best  combated  by 
philological  weapons;  for  these  pull  them  up  along  with  their 
roots. 

**  A  thorough  knowledge  of  languages  in  general  accustoms  the 
mind  not  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  husk,  but  to  penetrate  in, 
even  to  the  kernel.    With  this  knowledge  we  shall  not  so  easily 
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imagiDe  that  we  understand  a  system,  when  we  only  possess 
the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed ;  we  shall  not  conceive 
that  we  truly  reason,  when  we  only  employ  certain  empty  words 
and  formulae;  we  shall  not  betray  ourselves  into  unusual  and 
obscure  expressions,  under  which  our  meaning  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken ;  finally,  we  shall  not  dispute  with  others  about  words,  when 
we  are  in  fact  at  one  with  them  in  regard  to  things."  ^  So  much 
for  the  errors  which  originate  in  Language. 

As  to   the  last  source  of  Error  which  I  enumerated,  —  the 
Objects  themselves  of  our  knowledge,  —  it  is 

rv.  Source  of  Error,  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything.  It  is  evident 
Knowledge  '  ^  ^"  *^^*  some  matters  are  obscure  and  abstruse, 
while  others  are  clear  and  palpable;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  probability  of  error  is  greater  in  some  studies 
than  it  is  in  others.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  any  special 
rules  for  these  cases,  different  from  those  which  are  given  for  the 
Acqaisition  of  Knowledge  in  general,  concerning  which  we  are 
soon  to  speak,  —  this  source  of  error  may  be,  therefore,  passed  over 
in  silence. 

We  have  now  thus  finished  the  consideration  of  the  various 
Sources  of  Error,  and  — 

%  CV.  The  following  rules  may  be  given,  as  the  results 

of  the  fores'oins'  discussion,  touchin&c  the 

toachinff  the  Causes      Causcs  and  Remedies  of  our  False  Judg- 

and  Bemediea  of  our         mCUtS 

7a]a6  Jndffmenta.  ^A-n-i  /•  .ii  i* 

1^.  Endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain 
a  clear  and  thorough  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  Undei*stand- 
ing,  and  of  the  Mental  Faculties  in  general.  Study  Logic  and 
Psychology. 

2**.  Assiduously  exercise  your  mind  in  the  application  of 
these  laws.     Learn  to  think  methodically. 

3**.  Concentrate  your  attention  in  the  act  of  Thinking; 
and  principally  employ  the  seasons  when  the  Intellect  is 
alert,  the  Passions  slumbering,  and  no  external  causes  of 
distraction  at  work. 

4**.  Carefully  eliminate  all  foreign  interests  from  the  objects 
of  your  inquiry,  and  allow  yourselves  to  be  actuated  by  the 
interest  of  Truth  alone. 

5®.  Contrast  your  various  convictions,  your  past  and  present 
judgments,  with  each  other ;  and  admit  no  conclusion  as  cer- 

1  Knigi  Logik^  { 157.    Anm.  —  Eix 
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tain,  until  it  has  been  once  and  again  thoroughly  examined, 
and  its  oon^ctness  ascertained. 

6^  Collate  your  own  persuasions  with  those  of  others; 
attentively  listen  to  and  weigh,  without  prepossession,  the 
judgments  formed  by  others  of  the  opinions  which  you  your- 
selves maintain.^ 

1  Cf.  Knig,  Logikj  i  100.    Bichjiuuiii,  Logikf  f  41&  —  Ed. 


LECTURE    XXXII. 

MODIFIED    METHODOLOGY. 

SECTION  I.  — OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

L  EXPERIENCE.— A.  PERSONAL:  — OBSERVATION — 
INDUCTION  AND  ANALOGY. 

In  our  last  Lecture,  having  concluded  the  Second  Department 
of  Concrete  Logic,  —  that  which  treats  of  the 

knowledge  obtains  the  «    ^  -»r    i./»    it.  i 

cbtraeter  of  Perfec-  P^*^  ^^  Concrete  Or  Modined  Logic,  —  that 
tion,  vi2.,  the  Acquisi-  wliich  considers  the  Means  by  which  our 
«on  and  the  Comma-      Knowledge   obtains  the    character   of   Perfec- 

nicatJon    of    Know)-         ..  rni_  •  i     i. 

^  tion.      These  means  may,  m    general,  be  re- 

garded   as    two,  —  the    Acquisition    and    the 

Communication  of  knowledge,  —  and  these  two  means  we  shall, 

accordingly,  consider  consecutively  and  apart. 
In  regard  to  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge,  —  we  must  consider 
this  by  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  knowl- 

wiJ^^"*"*"  ""^      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^®  ^"°^^"  intellect  is  capable. 

And  this,  viewed  in  its  greatest  universality,  is 
of  two  species. 
Human  knowledge,  I  say,  viewed  in  its  greatest  universality,  is 

of  two  kinds.  For  either  it  is  one  of  which  the 
of  twok*ndfc*^    **      objects  are  given  as  contingent  phsenomena,  or 

one  in  which  the  objects  are  given  as  necessary 
fiicts  or  laws.  In  the  former  case,  the  cognitions  are  called  empir- 
icaly  experiential^  or  of  experience;  in  the  latter,  pure^  intuitive^ 
rational^  or  of  recLson^  also  of  common  sense.  These  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  are,  likewise,  severally  denominated  cognitions  a 
posteriori  and  cognitions  a  priori.  The  distinction  of  these  two 
species  of  cognitions  consists  properly  in  this,  —  that  the  former 
are  solely  derived  from  the  Presentations  of  Sense,  External  and 
Internal ;  whereas  the  latter,  though  first  manifested  on  the  occasion 

06 
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of  Bach  Presentations,  are  not,  however,  mere  products  of  Sense; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  laws,  principles,  forms,  notions,  or  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  native  and  original  to  the  mind, 
that  is,  founded  in,  or  constituting  the  very  nature  o^  Intelligence ; 
and,  accordingly,  out  of  the  mind  itself  they  must  be  developed, 
and  not  sought  for  and  acquired  as  foreign  and  accidental  acquisi- 
tions. As  the  Presentative  Faculties  inform  us  only  of  what  exists 
and  what  happens,  that  is,  only  of  facts  and  events,  —  such  empir- 
ical knowledge  constitutes  no  necessary  and  universal  judgroent; 
all,  in  this  case,  is  contingent  and  particular,  for  even  our  general- 
ized knowledge  has  only  a  relative  and  precarious  universality. 
The  cognitions,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  given  as  Laws  of 
Mind,  are,  at  once  and  in  themselves,  universal  and  necessary.    We 

cannot  but  think  them,  if  we  think  at  all.    The 

Doctrine  of  the  Ao-      doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Acquisition  of  Knowl- 

ed  e^oomisti  o"^o      ®^S®i  must  consist  of  two  parts, — the  first  treat- 

parti.  ing  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  through  the 

data  of  Experience,  the  second,  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  through  the  data  of  Intelligence.^ 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  sources,  viz..  Experience,  —  this  is 

either  our  own  experience  or  the  experience  of 

I.  The  Doctrine  of      others,  and  in  either  case  it  is  for  us  a  mean  of 

etJTof  twokindf!*'^      knowledge.    It  is  manifest  that  the  knowledge 

we  acquire  through  our  personal  experience,  is 
far  superior  in  degree  to  that  which  we  obtain  through  the  experi- 
ence of  other  men ;  inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  of  an  object,  in 
the  former  6ase,  is  fiir  clearer  and  more  distinct,  far  more  complete 
and  lively,  than  in  the  latter ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  latter 
also  affords  us  a  far  inferior  conviction  of  the  correctness  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  cognition  than  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  for- 
eign is  far  superior  to  our  proper  experience  in  this,  —  that  it  is 
much  more  comprehensive,  and  that,  without  this,  man  would  be 
deprived  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  to  him  of  the 
most  indispensable  importance.  Now,  as  the  principal  distinction 
of  experience  is  thus  into  our  own  experience  and  into  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  we  must  consider  it  more  closely  in  this  twofold 
relation.*    First,  then,  of  our  Personal  Experience. 

Experience  necessarily  supposes,  as  its  primary  condition,  certain 
presentations  by  the  faculties  of  External  or  of  Internal  Perception, 

I  See  Eflwr,  Logy%  f  146-  —  Ei>>    In  regard     aeqaired  either,  l^*,  Bj  experience;  ortP,OB 
to  the  acquinition  of  knowledfre, — all  knowl-     occasion  of  experience, 
edge  may  be  called  eu^uind,  inaamncb  aa  It  it        >  Ecser,  LogUt, }  14A.— Ed. 
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and  is,  therefore,  of  two  kinds,  according  as  it  is  conversant  about 
the  objects  of  the  one  of  these  faculties,  or  the 
1.  PersoBai  Expert-      objects  of  the  Other.    But  the  presentation  of  a 
fact  of  the  external  or  of  the  internal  world  is 
not  at  once  an  experience.     To  this  there  is  required  a  continued 
series  of  such  presentations,  a  comparison  of  these  together,  a  men- 
tal separation  of  the  different,  a  mental  combination  of  the  similar, 
and  it,  therefore,  over  and  aboye  the  operation  of  the  Presentative 
Faculties,  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  Retentive,  the  Repro- 
daetive,  the   Representative,  and   the  Elaborative  Faculties.     In 
regard  to  Experience,  as  the  first  means  by  which  we   acquire 
knowledge  through  the  legitimate  use  and  application  of  our  Cog- 
nitive Faculties,  I  give  you  the  following  paragraph : 

%  CVI.  The  First  Mean  towards  the  Acquisition  of  Knowl- 
edge  is  Meperiefice  {eixperientiOy  efiireipta). 
Par.  ovL   Sxperi.      Experience  may  be,  rudely  and  generally, 

enoes  what.  — in  gen.  ^  J         ^  J  o  j^ 

eraL  described  as  the  apprehension  of  the  phaB- 

n  omen  a  of  the  outer  world,  presented  by 
the  Faculty  of  External  Perception,  and  of  the  phaenomena  of 
the  inner  world,  presented  by  the  Faculty  of  Self-conscious- 
ness;—  these  phsBnomena  being  retained  in  Memory,  ready  for 
Reproduction  and  Representation,  being  also  arranged  into 
order  by  the  Understanding. 

This  paragraph,  you  will  remark,  affords  only  a  preliminary  view 
of  the  general  conditions  of  Experience.     In 

Explication.  "  '^ 

the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  that  without  the 
Presentative,  or,  as  they  may  with  equal  propriety  be  called,  the 
Acquisitive,  Faculties  of  Perception,  External  and  Internal,  no 
experience  would  be  possible.  But  these  faculties,  though  afford- 
ing the  fundamental  condition  of  knowledge,  do  not  of  themselves 
make  up  experience.  There  is,  moreover,  required  of  the  phaB- 
nomena  or  appearances  the  accumulation  and  retention,  the  repro- 
duction and  representation.  Memory,  Reminiscence,  and  Imagina- 
tion must,  therefore,  also  cooperate.  Finally,  unless  the  phaenomena 
be  compared  together,  and  be  arranged  into  classes,  according  to 
their  similarities  and  differences,  it  is  evident  that  no  judgments,  — 
no  conclusions,  can  be  formed  concerning  them;  but  without  a 
judgment  knowledge  is  impossible ;  and  as  experience  is  a  knowl- 
edge, consequently  experience  is  impossible.  The  Understanding 
or  Elaborative  Faculty  must,  therefore,  likewise  codperate.    Mani- 
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lius  has  well  expressed  the  nature  of  experience  in  tbe  following 
lines. 

"F^  Turiofl  Qsas  artem  experientia  fecit, 
Exemplo  monstimiite  yIaoi/'  i 

And  Afranios  in  the  others : 

"Usas  me  (^nait,  mater  peperit  Memoria; 
Sophiam  yocant  me  Grail,  tos  Sapientiam/'i 

^  Oar  own  observation,  be  it  external  or  internal,  is  either  witli, 
or  without,  intention;  and  it  consists  either  of  a 
fciiic*E!r**ri*"  *      series   of  Presentations  alone,  or  Abstraction 

and  Reflection  supervene,  so  that  the  presenta- 
tions obtain  that  completion  and  system  which  they  do  not  of 
themselves  possess.  In  the  former  case,  the  experience  may  be 
called  an  Urdeamed  or  a  Common;  in  the  latter,  a  Leartud  or 
Scientific  Experience,  Intentional  and  reflective  experience  is  called 
Observation.  Observation  is  of  two  kinds ;  for 
Obiemtion,— what      either  the  objects  which   it   considers  remain 

Of  two  kinds, --Ob-  ,  ,  ^      .^  i-      .•        .u 

senration  Proper,  and      unchanged,  or,  prcvious  to  its  application,  they 
Experiment.  are  made  to  undergo  certain  arbitrary  changes^ 

or  are  placed  in  certain  factitious  relations.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  observation  contains  the  specific  name  of  Ex- 
perimenU  Observation  and  experiment  do  not,  therefore,  constitute 
opposite  or  two  diflbrent  procedures,  —  the  latter  is,  in  propriety, 
only  a  certain  subordinate  modification  of  the  former ;  for,  while 
observation  may  accomplish  its  end  without  experiment,  experi- 
ment without  observation  is  impossible.  Observation  and  experi- 
ment are  manifestly  exclusively  competent  upon  the  objects  of  our 
empirical  knowledge ;  and  they  cooperate,  equally  and  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  progress  of  that  knowledge,  partly  by  establishing, 
partly  by  correcting,  partly  by  amplifying  it.  Under  observation, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  understood  a  common  or  unlearned  experi- 
ence, which  obtrudes  itself  upon  every  one  endowed  with  the 
ordinary  faculties  of  Sense  and  Understanding,  but  an  intentional 
and  continued  application  of  the  faculties  of  Perception,  combined 
with  an  abstractive  and  reflective  attention  to  an  object  or  class  of 
objects,  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  proposed,  by  the 
observation,  to  accomplish.  But  in  order  that  the  observation 
should  accomplish  this  end,  —  more  especially  when  the  objects  are 

II  61. 
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numerous,  and  a  systematic  complement  of  cognitions  is  the  end 
proposed,  —  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  know 
Ki^^^**  ""'  ^^      certain  praecognita,  —  V.  What  we   ought  to 
observe ;  2°.  How  we  ought  to  observe ;  and  3®. 
By  what  means  are  the  data  of  observation  to  be  reduced  to  sys- 
tem.    The  first  of  these  concerns  the  Object;  the  second,  the  Pro- 
cedure ;  the  third,  the  scientific  Completion,  of  the  observations. 
It  is  proper  to  make  some  general  observations  in  regard  to  these, 
in  their  order ;  and  first,  of  the  Object  of  observation,  —  tlie  what 
we  ought  to  observe, 
"  The  Object  of  Observation  can  only  be  some  given  and  deter- 
minate phsenomenon,  and  this  phaenomenon  ei- 
Firat,— The  Object      ^her  an  external  or  an  internal.  Through  observa- 
Thig  fourfold.  *^^°'  whether  external  or  internal,  there  are  four 

several  cognitions  which  we  propose  to  compass, 
—  viz.,  to  ascertain  —  1®.  What  the  Phaenomena  themselves  are ;  2°. 
What  are  the  Conditions  of  their  Reality ;  3°.  What  are  the  Causes 
of  their  Existence ;  4®.  What  is  the  Order  of  their  Consecution. 
''In  regard  to  what  the  phsenomena  themselves  are  (quid  eint)^ 
that  is,  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  their  pecu- 
10.  What  the  Ph«-      jj^  nature,  —  this,  it  is  evident,  must  be  the 

nomena  are. 

primary  matter  of  consideration,  it  being  always 
supposed  that  the  fact  (the  an  sit)  of  the  phaenomenon  itself  has 
been  established.^    To  this  there  is  required,  above  all,  a  clear  and 
distinct  Presentation  or  Representation  of  the  object.    In  order  to 
obtain  this,  it  behooves  us  to  analyze,  —  to  dis- 
in  their  individual      member,  the  constituent  parts  of  the  object, 
pee^      ee  an   oon-      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^^^  proximate  account  those  char- 
acters which  constitute  the  object,  that  is,  which 
make  it  to  be  what  it  is,  and  nothing  but  what  it  is.    This  being 
performed,  we  must  proceed  to  compare  it  with  other  objects,  and 
with  those  especially  which  bear  to  it  the  strongest  similarity, 
taking  accurate  note  always  of  those  points  in  which  they  recipro- 
cally resemble  and  in  which  they  reciprocally  disagree. 
**But  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  several  phasnomena  in  their 
individual  peculiarities  and  contrasts,  —  in  what 

As  under  determl-        ^jj^y  ^j,^  ^^^  j^  ^j^^^  ^^^y  j^^e  not,  —  it  is  also 

ciee.  **"**"  "  '^  requisite  to  bring  them  under  determinate  gen- 
era and  species.  To  this  end  we  must,  having 
obtained  (as  previously  prescribed)  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  several  phaanomena  in  their  essential  similarities  and  differ- 
ences, look  away  or  abstract  from  the  latter,  —  the  differences,  and 

1  Better  the  Aiistotelie  qaestiona, — An  SU,  etc.  [See  Lettum  <m  Metapk^Mj  p.  41.  —  Ed.]  ^ 
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comprehend  the  former,  —  the  similarities,  in  a  compendious  and 
characteristic  notion,  under  an  appropriate  name. 
^  When  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  phenomena  have  heen 

thus  definitively  recognised,  the  second  qaes- 
t.ir,Jir.S'      *^'"!  «'»*"-g«S~Wh.t  are  the  Conditions  of 

their  Reality.  These  conditions  are  commonly 
called  Requuites^  and  under  requxHte  we  must  nnderstaod  all  that 
must  have  preceded,  before  the  phaenomena  could  follow.  In  order 
to  discover  the  requisites,  we  take  a  number  of  analogous  cases,  or 
cases  simUar  in  kind,  and  inquire  what  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  phienomenon  always  arises,  if  it  does  arise,  and  what  are 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  never  arises ;  and  then,  after  a 
competent  observation  of  individual  cases,  we  construct  the  general 
judgment,  that  the  phaenomenon  never  occurs  unless  this  or  that 
other  phsenomenon  has  preceded,  or  at  least  accompanied,  it  Here, 
however,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  nothing  can  be  viewed  as  a  requi- 
site which  admits  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  exception. 
^The  requisite  conditions  being  discovered,  the  third   question 

arises,  —  What  are  the  Causes  of  the  Ph»nom- 
/°L7t!l***^^*°**      ena.    According  to   the   current  doctrine,  the 

of  tbe  rbaenomena.  =*  i,        i  i 

causes  of  phenomena  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  their  requisites;  for  although  a  phsenomenon  no  mora  occurs 
without  its  requisite  than  without  its  cause,  still,  the  requisite  being 
given,  the  phsenomenon  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and,  indeed, 
very  frequently  does  not  ensue.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  cause 
occurs,  the  phenomenon  must  occur  also.  In  other  words,  the 
requisite  or  condition  is  that  without  which  the  phaenomenon  never 
is ;  the  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  through  which  it  always  is. 
Thus  an  emotion  of  pity  never  arises  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
misfortune  of  another;  but  so  little  does  this  knowledge  necessitate 
that  emotion,  that  its  opposite,  a  feeling  of  rejoicing,  complacency,  I 
at  such  suffering  may  ensue ;  whereas  the  knowledge  of  another's  j 
misfortune  must  be  followed  by  a  sentiment  of  pity,  if  we  are  pre-  | 
disposed  in  favor  of  the  person  to  whom  the  misfortune  has  oc- 
curred. In  this  view,  the  knowledge  of  another's  misfortune  is 
only  a  requisite;  whereas  our  favorable  predisposition  constitutes 
the  cause.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  in  different  rela- 
tious  one  and  the  same  circumstance  may  be  both  requisite  and 
cause;"*  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  consider 
the  cause  as  the  whole  sum  of  antecedents,  without  which  the  phe- 
nomenon never  does  take  place,  and  with  which  it  always  most. 

1  Eseer,  Logik^  S 148.  —  Ed. 
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What  are  commonly  called  requisites^  are  thus,  in  tmtb,  only  partial 

causes;  what  are  called  cattses^  only  proximate  requisites. 

^In  the  foarth  place,  having  ascertained  the  essential  qualities, — 

the  Conditions  and  the  Causes  of  phaenomena, 

4«.  What  the  onier      _^   g^^j    question   emerges,  —  What   is    the 

of  their  Consecation.  ^  o     ' 

Order  in  which  they  are  manifested?  and  this 
being  ascertained,  the  observation  has  accomplished  its  end.  This 
qnestion  applies  either  to  a  phsenomenon  considered  in  itself  or  to  a 
phenomenon  considered  in  relation  to  others.  In  relation  to  itself 
the  question  concerns  only  the  time  of  its  origin,  of  its  continuance, 
and  of  its  termination ;  in  relation  to  others,  it  concerns  the  recip- 
rocal consecution  in  which  the  several  phaBnomena  appear."  ^ 
"  We  now  go  on  to  the  Second  PrsBcognitum,  —  the  Manner  of 

Observation,  —  How  we  are  to  observe.  What 
^Tl'-^*"*  ^^'      we  have  hitherto  spoken  of—  the  Object  —  can 

ner  of  Observation.  .      ^  ^  «   . 

be  known  only  m  one  way,  —  the  way  of  Scien- 
tific Observation.  It  therefore  remains  to  be  asked,  —  How  must 
the  ob8er\'ation  be  instituted,  so  as  to  afford  us  a  satisfactory  result 
in  regard  to  all  the  four  sides  on  which  it  behooves  an  object  to  be 

observed  ?  In  the  first  place,  as  preliminary  to 
10.  Proper  itate  of      observation,  it  is  required  that  the  observing 

the  observing  mind.  .     -.    ,  .  ,  i     i 

mind  be  tranquil  and  composed,  be  exempt 
from  prejudice,  partiality,  and  prepossession,  and  be  actuated  by 
no  other  interest  than  the  discovery  of  truth.  Tranquillity  and 
composure  of  mind  are  of  peculiar  importance  in  our  observation  of 
the  phaenomena  of  the  internal  world ;  for  these  phaenomena  are  not, 
like  those  of  the  external,  perceptible  by  sense,  enclosed  in  space, 
continuous  and  divisible ;  and  they  follow  each  other  in  such  num- 
bers, and  with  such  a  rapidity,  that  they  are  at  best  observable  with 
difficulty,  often  losing  even  their  existence  by  the  interference  of 
the  observing,  —  the  reflective  energy,  itself.  But  that  the  obser- 
vation should  be  always  conducted  in  the  calm  and  collected  state 
of  mind  required  to  purify  this  condition,  we  must  be  careful  to 
obtain,  more  and  more,  a  mastery  over  the  Attention,  so  as  to  turn 
it  with  full  force  upon  a  single  aspect  of  the  pheenomena,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  abstract  it  altogether  from  every  other.  Its  proper  func- 
tion is  to  contemplate  the  objects  of  observation  tranquilly,  continu- 
ously, and  without  anxiety  for  the  result ;  and  this,  likewise,  without 
too  intense  an  activity  or  too  vigorous  an  application  of  its  forces. 
E(at  the  observation  and  concomitant  energy  of  attention  will  be 
without  result,  unless  we  previously  well  consider  what  precise 
object  or  objects  we  are  now  to  observe.    Nor  will  our  experience 

1  Eeser,  Logih,  f  148.  —  Ed. 
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obtain  an  answer  to  the  question  proposed  for  it  to  solve,  nnless 
that  question  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  animate 
so.  coDditiofuortiM      the  observing  faculties  by  some  stimulus,  and 
mTutd'by  UiJ^b^*^      ^^®  ^^®"^  *  determinate  direction.     Where  this 
tjon.  is  not  the  case,  attention  does  not  effect  any- 

thing, nay,  it  does  not  operate  at  all.  On  this 
account  such  psychological  questions  as  the  following :  What  takes 
place  in  the  process  of  Self-consciousness,  —  of  Perception,  —  of 
Vision,  —  of  Hearing,  —  of  Imagination,  etc^  —  cannot  be  an- 
swered, as  thus  absolutely  stated,  that  is,  without  reference  to 
sonic  detenninate  object.  But  if  I  propose  the  problem,  —  What 
takes  place  when  I  see  this  or  that  object,  or  better  still,  when  I  see 
this  table,  —  the  attention  is  stimulated  and  directed,  and  even  a 
child  can  give  responses,  which,  if  properly  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained, will  afford  a  solution  to  the  problem.  If,  therefore,  the 
question  upon  the  object  of  observation  be  too  vague  and  general, 
so  that  the  attention  is  not  suitably  excited  and  applied,  —  this 
question  must  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  others  more  par- 
ticular, and  this  process  must  be  continued  until  we  reach  a  ques- 
tion which  affords  the  requisite  conditions.  We  should,  therefore, 
determine  as  closely  as  possible  the  object  itself,  and  the  phases  in 
which  we  wish  to  observe  it,  separate  from  it  all  foreign  or  adventi- 
tious parts,  resolve  every  question  into  its  constituent  elements, 
enunciate  each  of  these  as  specially  as  possible,  and  never  couch  it 
in  vague  and  general  expressions.  But  here  we  must  at  the  same 
time  take  care  that  the  object  be  not  so  torn  and  mangled  that  the 
attention  feels  no  longer  any  attraction  to  the  several  parts,  or  that 
the  several  parts  can  no  longer  be  viewed  in  their  natural  connec- 
tion. So  much  it  is  possible  to  say  in  general,  touching  the  Man- 
ner in  which  observation  ought  to  be  carried  on ;  what  may  fiirther 
be  added  under  this  head,  depends  upon  the  particular  nature  of 
the  objects  to  be  observed."  ^ 

^'In  this  manner,  then,  must  we  proceed,  until  all  has  heen 
accomplished  which  the. problem,  to  be  answered  by  the  observa- 
tion, pointed  out.  When  the  observation  is  concluded,  an  accurate 
record  or  notation  of  what  has  been  observed  is  of  use,  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  supply  what  is  found  wanting  in  our  subsequent  obser- 
vation. If  we  have  accumulated  a  considerable  apparatus  of  re- 
sults, in  relation  to  the  object  we  observe,  it  is  proper  to  take  a 
survey  of  these ;  from  what  is  found  defective,  new  questions  mast 
be  evolved,  and  an  answer  to  these  sought  out  through  new  obser- 

1  Esser,  Logik,  §  149.— Ed. 
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vations.  When  the  inquiry  has  attained  its  issue,  a  tabular  view  of 
all  the  observations  made  upon  the  subject  is  convenient,  to  afford 
a  conspectus  of  the  whole,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  memory.  But  how 
(and  this  is  the  Third  Precognition)  individual 
Third,— TiM  mettis  observations  are  to  be  built  up  into  a  systematic 
by  which  the  date  of      ^jjoje^  j[g  ^^  feg  Bought  for  partly  from  the  nature 

ObeerratiOD  aretobe  ^       .  .  ®,  ,/., 

i«dooed  to  System.  ^^  Bcience  m  general,  partly  from  the  nature  of 

the  particular  empirical  science  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  the  observation  is  applied.  Nor  is  what  is  thus  sought 
difficult  to  find.  It  is  at  once  evident,  that  a  synthetic  arrangement 
is  least  applicable  in  the  empirical  sciences.  For,  anterior  to  obser- 
vation, the  object  is  absolutely  unknown ;  and  it  is  only  through 
observation  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  science.  We  can,  therefore, 
only  go  to  work  in  a  problematic  or  interrogative  manner,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  commence  by  assertory  propositions,  of  which  we 
afterwards  lead  the  demonstration.  We  must,  therefore,  determine 
the  object  on  all  sides,  in  so  far  as  observation  is  competent  to  this ; 
we  mast  analyze  every  question  into  its  subordinate  questions,  and 
each  of  these  must  find  its  answer  in  observation.  The  systematic 
order  is  thus  given  naturally  and  of  itself;  and  in  this  procedure  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  given.  But  for  a  comprehensive 
and  all-sided  system  of  empirical  knowledge,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
possess  the  whole  data  of  observation,  to  have  collected  these  to- 
gether, and  to  have  arranged  them  according  to  some  external  prin- 
ciple ;  it  is,  likewise,  requisite  that  we  have  a  thorough-going  prin- 
ciple of  explanation,  even  though  this  explanation  be  impossible  in 
the  way  of  observation,  and  a  power  of  judging  of  the  data,  ac- 
cording to  universal  laws,  although  these  universal  laws  may  not  be 
discovered  by  experience  alone.  These  two  ends  are  accomplished 
by  difiTerent  means.  The  former  we  compass  by  the  aid  of  Hypoth- 
esis, the  latter,  by  the  aid  of  Induction  and  Analogy.**^  Of  these 
in  detail.  In  regard  to  H}'potheBis,  I  give  you  the  following 
paragraph. 

T  CVll.  When  a  phsenomenon  is  presented,  which  can  be 
explained  by  no  principle  afforded  through 
e^- w^  ^'^®***'  Experience,  we  feel  discontented  and  un- 
easy ;  and  there  arises  an  effort  to  discover 
some  cause  which  may,  at  least  provisorily,  account  for  the 
outstanding  phaenomenon ;  and  this  cause  is  finally  recognized 
as  valid  and  true,  ii^  through  it,  the  given  phsenomenon  is 

1  EsBer,  Logik,  ( 160.  — Sd. 
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found  to  obtain  a  full  and  perfect  explanation.  The  judgment 
in  which  a  phenomenon  is  referred  to  such  a  problematic 
cause,  is  called  an  hypothesis} 

Hypotheses  have  thus  no  other  end  than  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
the  mind  to  reduce  the  objects  of  its  knowledge 
^*^|^J*|?^  to  unity  and  system ;  and  they  do  this  in  recall- 

ing them,  €ui  interim,  to  some  principle,  through 
which  the  mind  is  enabled  to  comprehend  thenu  From  this  view 
of  their  nature,  it  is  manifest  how  far  they  are  permissible,  and  how 
far  they  are  even  useful  and  expedient ;  throwing  altogether  oat  of 
account  the  possibility,  that  what  is  at  first  assumed  as  hypothetical, 
may,  subsequently,  be  proved  true. 

When  our  experience  has  revealed  to  us  a  certain  correspondence 
among  a  number  of  objects,  we  are  determined,  by  an  original  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature,  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  more  extensiTe 
correspondence  than  our  observation  has  already  proved,  or  maj 
ever  be  able  to  establish.  This  tendency  to  generalize  our  knowl- 
edge by  the  judgment,  —  that  where  much  has  been  found  accord- 
ant, all  will  be  found  accordant,  —  is  not  properly  a  conclusion 
deduced  from  premises,  but  an  original  principle  of  our  nature, 
which  we  may  call  that  o^  Logical^  or  perhaps  better,  that  of  Philo- 
sophical^ Presumption.  This  Presumption  is  of  two  kinds;  it  is 
either  Induction  or  Analogy,  which,  though  usually  confounded, 
are,  however,  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  I  shall  commence  the 
consideration  of  these  by  the  following  paragraph. 

Y  CYIII.  If  we  have  uniformly  observed  that  a  number  of 
objects  of  the  same  class  (genus  or  species) 
umTIndlB^  ^***'  possess  io  common  a  certain  attribute,  we 
are  disposed  to  conclude  that  this  attribute 
is  possessed  by  all  the  objects  of  that  class.  This  conclusion  is 
properly  called  an  Inference  of  Induction.  Again,  if  we  have 
observed  that  two  or  more  things  agree  in  several  internal  and 
essential  characters,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  they 
agree,  likewise,  in  all  other  essential  characters,  that  is,  that 
they  are  constituents  of  the  same  class  (genus  or  species). 
This  conclusion  is  properly  called  an  Inference  of  Analogy. 
The  principle  by  which,  in  either  case,  we  are  disposed  to 
extend  our  inferences  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  is  a  nat- 
ural or  ultimate  principle  of  intelligence ;  and  may  be  called 
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the  principle  of  Logical^  or,  more  properly,  of  Philosophical 
JPreaumption} 

**The  reasoning  by  Induction  and  the  reasoning  by  Analogy 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  both  conclude 
ExpUcstion.  ftOTd  something  observed  to  something  not  ob- 

"-^their*"  •  «J  served;  from  something  within  to  something 
meDtmnddiiTercDoo.  beyond  the  Sphere  of  actual  experience.  They 
differ,  however,  in  this,  that,  in  Induction,  that 
which  is  observed  and  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn  to  that 
which  is  not  observed,  is  a  unity  in  plurality ;  whereas,  in  Analogy, 
it  is  a  plurality  in  unity.  In  other  words,  in  Induction,  we  look  to 
the  one  in  the  many ;  in  Analogy  we  look  to  the  many  in  the  one  : 
and  while  in  both  we  conclude  to  the  unity  in  totality,  we  do  this, 
in  Induction,  from  the  recognized  unity  in  plurality,  in  Analogy, 
from  the  recognized  plurality  in  unity.  Thus,  as  induction  rests 
upon  the  principle,  that  what  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to 
many  things  of  the  same  kind,  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  all 
things  of  the  same  kind ;  so  analogy  rests  upon  the  principle,  — 
that  things  which  have  many  observed  attributes  in  common,  have 
other  not  observed  attributes  in  common  likewise.'^ '  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  Induction  and 
Analogy,  not  as  principles  of  Pure  Logic,  and  as  necessitated  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  but  of  these  as  means  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  as  legitimated  by  the  conditions  of  objective 
reality.  In  Pure  Logic,  Analogy  has  no  place,  and  only  that  induc- 
tion is  admitted,  in  which  all  the  several  parts  are  supposed  to 
legitimate  the  inference  to  the  whole.  Applied  Induction,  on  the 
contrary,  rests  on  the  constancy,  —  the  uniformity  of  nature,  and 
on  the  instinctive  expectation  we  have  of  this  stability.  This  con- 
stitutes what  has  been  called  the  principle  of  Logical  Presumption^ 
though  perhaps  it  might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  called  the  prin- 
ciple of  Philosophical  Presumption,  We  shall  now  consider  these 
severally ;  and,  first,  of  Induction. 
An  Induction  is  the  enumeration  of  the  parts,  in  order  to  legiti- 
—  mate  a  judgment  in  regard  to  the  whole.*  Now, 

the  parts  may  either  be  individuals  or  particu- 
lars, strictly  so  called.    I  say  strictly  so  called,  for  you  are  aware 

1  Cf.  Eater,  Lagih,  \\  140, 152.  Knig,  Lo^,  H  '  [Cf.  Aim  AH  (Avitenm^.)  Vtri  Doeti,  Dt  Log^ 

108,  167,16S.~Ed.  [Wolf,  PhU.  Rationalis,  i  479.  tea,  Poema^  1. 190.   (In  Schmttlden,  Doatmenta 

Beuicb,  Si/sUma  Logiatm^  \S  572,  578.  NiiDne-  PhUo$ophia Arahum^-g.dR.)  Bonne,  1896.  Zalw- 

diu,  Dt  Constitviiotu  Arth  DiaUctiaej  p.  126.]  rella.  Opera  Logiea^  D»  Natura  Logicety  L.  i.  0. 
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that  the  terra  particular  is  very  commonly  employed,  not  only  to 
denote  the  species,  as  contained  under  a  genus,  but,  likewise^  to 
denote  the  individual,  as  contained  under  a  species.  Using,  hov- 
ever,  the  two  terms  in  their  proper  significations,  I  say,  if  the  parts 
are  individual  or  singular  things,  the  induction  is  then  called  Indi- 
vidttai;  whereas  if  the  parts  be  species  or  subal* 
^.?f^**l**  ^!."?*'"i^"'      tern  eenera,  the  induction  then    obtains  the 

diTidual  and  Speeial.  ««.,         «  *         «.t^. 

name  of  /Special,     An  example  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Induction  is  given,  were  we  to  argue  thus,  —  Mercwryy 
Venue^  the  Earthy  Mars^  etc,  are  bodies  in  themsdvee  opaque^  and 
fffhich  borrow  their  light  from  the  etm.    But  Mercury^  Ventt$y  ete^ 
are  planets.     There/ore,  all  planets  are  opaque^  and  borrow  their 
light  from  the  sun.    An  example  of  the  special  is  given,  were  we  to 
argue  as  follows,  —  Quadrupeds^  birds^  fishes^  the  amphibia^  etCy  aU 
have  a  nervous  system.    But  quadrupeds^  birds^  etc.,  are  animais. 
Therefore  aU  animals  (though  it  is  not  yet  detected  in  some)  heme 
a  nervous  system.    Now,  here  it  is  manifest  that  Special  rests  upon 
Individual  induction,  and  that,  in  the  last  result,  all  induction  is 
individual.    For  we  can  assert  nothing  concerning  species,  unless 
what  we  assert  of  them  has  been  previously  observed  in  their  con- 
stituent singulars.* 
For  a  legitimate  Induction  there  are  requisite  at  least  two  condi- 
tions.'   In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary,  That 
The  two  coDdJtioiM      |.|j^  partial  (and  this  word  I  use  as  including 
tion  — Firrt.     "  "*"      ^^^^  the  tcrms  individual  and  particular)^ — I 
say,  it  is  necessary  that  the  partial  judgments 
out  of  which  the  total  or  general  judgment  is  inferred,  be  all  of  the 
same  quality.    For  if  one  even  of  the  partial  judgments  had  an 
opposite  quality,  the  whole  induction  would  be  subverted.    Hence 
it  is  that  we  refute  universal  judgments  founded  on  an  imperfect 
induction,  by  bringing  what  is  called  an  instance  (instcmtia),  that 
is,  by  adducing  a  thing  belonging  to  the  same  class  or  notion,  in 
reference  to  which   the  opposite  holds  true.      For  example,  the 
general  assertion,  AU  dogs  barky  is  refuted  by  the  instance  of  the 
dogs  of  Labrador  or  California  (I  forget  which),  —  these  do  not 
bark.    In  like  manner,  the  general  assertion,  JVo  quadruped  is  cm- 
parouSy  is  refuted  by  the  instance  of  the  Omithorhynchus  Forth 
doxtis.     But  that  the  universal  judgment  must  have  the  same 
quality  as  the  partial,  is  self-evident ;  for  this  judgment  is  simply 
the  afiseition  of  something  to  be  true  of  all  which  is  true  of 
many. 

The  second  condition  required  is,  That  a  competent  number 
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of  the  partial  objects  from  which  the  induction  departs  should  have 
been  observed,  for  otherwise  the  comprehension 
of  other  objects  under  the  total  judgment  would 
be  rash.^  What  is  the  number  of  such  objects,  which  amounts  to  a 
competent  induction,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  in  general.  In  some 
cases,  the  observation  of  a  very  few  particular  or  individual  exam- 
ples is  snffident  to  warrant  an  assertion  in  regard  to  the  whole 
class;  in  others,  the  total  judgment  is  hardly  competent,  until  our 
observation  has  gone  through  each  of  its  constituent  parts.  This 
distinction  is  founded  on  the  difference  of  essential  and  unessential 
characters.  If  the  character  be  essential  to  the  several  objects,  a 
oomparatively  limited  observatiou  is  necessary  to  legitimate  our 
general  conclusion.  For  example,  it  would  require  a  far  less  induc- 
tion to  prove  that  all  animals  breathe,  than  to  prove  that  the  mam- 
malia, and  the  mammalia  alone,  have  lateral  lobes  to  the  cerebellum. 
For  the  one  is  seen  to  be  a  function  necessary  to  animal  life ;  the 
other,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  reaches,  appears  only  as  an 
arbitrary  concomitant.  The  difference  of  essential  and  accidental 
is,  however,  one  itself  founded  on  induction,  and  vaiies  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  perfection  to  which  this  has  beeu  carried.  In 
the  progress  of  science,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  may 
appear  to  future  physiologists  as  necessary  a  condition  of  the  func- 
tion of  suckling  their  young,  as  the  organs  of  breathing  appear  to 
us  of  circulation  and  of  life. 
To  sum  up  the  Doctrine  of  Induction,  — "  This  is  more  pertain, 
1%  In  propoition  to  the  number  and  diversity 
dJ^eTfindlctton*  ^^  ^®  objccts  obscrved  ;  —  2%  In  proportion  to 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  observation  and 
comparison  have  been  conducted ;  —  3^,  In  proportion  as  the  agree- 
ment of  the  objects  is  clear  and  precise ;  —  and,  4%  In  proportion 
as  it  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  whether  there  exist  exceptions 
or  not."  * 

Almost  all  induction  is,  however,  necessarily  imperfect;  and 
Logic  can  inculcate  nothing  more  important  on  the  investigators 
of  nature  than  that  sobriety  of  mind,  which  regards  all  its  past 
observations  only  as  hypothetically  true,  only  as  relatively  com- 
plete, and  which,  consequently,  holds  the  mind  open  to  every  new 
observation,  which  may  correct  and  limit  its  former  judgments. 
So  much  for  Induction  ;  now  for  Analogy.  Analogy,  in  general, 
__  means  proportion,  or  a  similarity  of  relations. 

Thus,   to  judge  analogically,  or  according  to 
analogy,  is  to  judge  things  by  the  similaiity  of  their  relations. 
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Thas  when  we  jndge  that  as  two  is  to  foar,  so  is  eight  to  sixteen, 
we  judge  that  they  are  analogically  identical ;  that  is,  though  the 
sums  in  other  respects  are  differenti  they  agree  in  this»  that  as  two 
is  the  half  of  four,  so  eight  b  the  half  of  sixteen. 

In  common  language,  however,  this  propriety  of  the  term  is  not 
preserved.  For  by  analogy  is  not  always  meant  merely  by  propar- 
tiofiy  but  frequently  by  comparison  —  by  rdaticnj  or  simply  by  nna- 
larity.  In  so  &r  as  Analogy  constitutes  a  particular  kind  of  rea- 
soning from  the  individual  or  particular  to  the  universal,  it  signifies 
an  inference  from  the  partial  similarity  of  two  or  more  things  to 
their  complete  or  total  similarity.  For  example, — This  disease 
corresponds  in  many  symptoms  with  those  we  hctve  obsen>ed  in 
typhus  fevers;  it  toiO,  therefore^  correspond  in  aR,  thai  isyit  is  a 
typhus /ever} 

Like  Induction,  Analogy  has  two  essential  reqoisitefl.  Id  the 
first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  of  two  or  more 
coDdiUoIr^jiI^*'**  things  a  certain  number  of  attribntes  sbodd 
have  been  observed,  in  order  to  ground  the 
inference  that  they  also  agree  in  those  other  attributes,  whidi  it 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  that  they  possess.  It  is  evident  tbat 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  observed,  in  which  the 
things  compared  together  coincide,  in  the  same  proportion  can  it 
be  with  safety  assumed,  that  there  exists  a  common  principle  in 
these  things*  on  which  depends  the  simOarity  in  the  points  known 
as  in  the  points  unknown. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  required  that  the  predicates  already 
observed  should  neither  be  all  negative  nor  all 
contingent;  but  that  some  at  least  should  be 
positive  and  necessary.  Mere  negative  characters  denote  only  what 
the  thing  is  not ;  and  contingent  characters  need  not  be  present  in 
the  thing  at  all.  In  regard  to  negative  attributes,  the  infermoe, 
that  two  things,  to  which  a  number  of  qualities  do  not  belong,  and 
which  are,  consequently,  similar  to  each  other  only  in  a  negative 
point  of  view,  —  that  these  things  are,  therefore,  absolutely  and 
positively  similar,  is  highly  improbable.  But  that  the  judgment  in 
reference  to  the  compared  things  (say  A  and  X)  must  be  of  the 
same  quality  (i.  e.  either  both  affirmative  or  both  negative),  is  sel^ 
evident.  For  if  it  be  said  A  is  B,  X  is  not  B,  A  w  not  C,  X  is  C; 
their  harmony  or  similarity  is  subverted,  and  we  should  rather  be 
warranted  in  arguing  their  discord  and  dissimilarity  in  other  p<»nt8. 

1  Cf.  Knig,L<ifa«f  168.  Amil  —  Bd.  [Con-     ATJeenn*  (in  SchmMden,  Doemmam  JU 
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And  here  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Analogy  differs  from  Induction  in 
this,  that  it  is  not  limited  to  one  quality,  but  that  it  admits  of  a 
mixtare  of  both. 

In  regard  to  contingent  attributes,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the 
analogy  cannot  proceed  exclusively  upon  them.  For,  if  two  things 
ooincide  in  certain  accidental  attributes  (for  example,  two  men  in 
respect  of  stature,  age,  and  dress),  the  supposition  that  there  is  a 
common  principle,  and  a  general  similarity  founded  thereon,  is  very 
unlikely. 

To  conclude :  Analogy  is  certain  in  proportion,  1%  To  the  num- 
ber of  congruent  observations ;  2®,  To  the  num- 

SiimiDMy  of  the      ^^^  of  Congruent  characters  observed:  8%  To 

doetnne  of  Analogy.  ,        .  ®  .      ,  ,  ,      •     . 

the  importance  of  these  characters  and  their 
essentiality  to  the  objects ;  and,  4%  To  the  certainty  that  the  chaiv 
acters  really  belong  to  the  objects,  and  that  a  partial  correspond- 
ence exists.^  Like  Induction,  Analogy  can  only  pretend  at  best  to 
a  high  degree  of  probability ;  it  may  have  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, but  it  never  reaches  to  necessity. 
Comparing  these  two  processes  together :  —  ^  The  Analogical  is 

distinguished  from  the  Inductive  in  this  —  that 

iBdnotkm  ud  Anal-      Induction  regards  a  single  predicate  in  many 

^T^compwwi     to-      gQ^jects  as  the  attribute  Z  in  A,  in  B,  in  C,  in 

D,  in  E,  in  F,  etc. ;  and  as  these  many  belong 
to  one  class,  say  Q ;  it  is  inferred  that  Z  will,  likewise,  be  met  with 
in  the  other  things  belonging  to  this  class,  that  is,  in  all  Qs.  On 
the  other  hand.  Analogy  regards  many  attributes  in  one  subject 
(say  m^it,  o,  py  in  A) ;  and  as  these  many  are  in  part  found  in 
another  subject  (say  m,  and  n,  in  B),  it  is  concluded  that,  in  that 
second  thing,  there  will  also  be  found  the  other  attributes  (say  o 
and  p).  Through  Induction  we,  therefore,  endeavor  to  prove  that 
one  character  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  all  the  things  of  a 
certain  class,  because  it  belongs  (or  does  not  belong)  to  many 
things  of  that  class.  Through  Analogy,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
seek  to  prove  that  all  the  characters  of  a  thing  belong  (or  do  not 
belong)  to  another  or  several  others,  because  many  of  these  charac- 
ters belong  to  this  other  or  these  others.  In  the  one  it  is  pro- 
claimed,— Ofie  in  many^  therefore  one  in  aU,  —  In  the  other  it  is 
proclaimed, — Many  in  one^  therefore  aU  in  one.*** 

"  By  these  processes  of  Induction  and  Analogy,  as  observed,  we 
are  unable  to  attain  absolute  certainty ;  — -  a  great  probability  is  all 
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ogy  do  not  afford  tb- 
•olute  ocrtaintj. 


that  we  can  reach,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble, under  any  condition,  to  infer  the  nnob- 
iDdnotion  and  Anal-  gerved  from  the  observed, —  the  whole  from 
any  proportion  of  the  parts,  —  in  the  way  of 
any  rational  necessity.  Even  from  the  requi- 
sites of  Induction  and  Analogy,  it  is  manifest  that  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  uncertainty;  inasmuch  as  they  are  unable  to  determine 
how  many  objects  or  how  many  characters  must  be  observed,  in 
order  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  case  is  the  same  with  all  the 
other  objects,  or  with  all  the  other  characters.  It  is  possible  only 
in  one  way  to  raise  Induction  and  Analogy  from  mere  probability 
to  complete  certainty,  —  viz^  to  demonstrate  that  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  these  processes,  and  which  we  have  already 
stated,  are  either  necessary  laws  of  thought,  or  necessary  laws  of 
nature.  To  demonstrate  that  they  are  necessary  laws  of  thought  is 
impossible ;  for  Logic  not  only  does  not  allow  inference  from  many 
to  all,  but  expressly  rejects  it.  Again,  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  necessary  laws  of  nature  is  equally  impossible.  This  has  in- 
deed been  attempted,  from  the  uniformity  of  nature,  but  in  vain. 
For  it  is  incompetent  to  evince  the  necessity  of  the  inference  of 
Induction  and  Analogy  from  the  fact  denominated  the  law  of 
nature;  seeing  that  this  law  itself  can  only  be  discovered  by  the 
way  of  Induction  and  Analogy.  In  this  attempted  demonstration 
there  is  thus  the  most  glaring  petitio  principii.  The  result  which 
has  been  previously  given  remains,  therefore,  intact:  —  Induction 
and  Analogy  guarantee  no  perfect  certainty,  but  only  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  while  all  probability  rests  at  best  upon  Induction 
and  Analogy,  and  nothing  else.^^ 
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LECTURE   XXXIII. 

MODIFIED    METHODOLOGY. 
SECTION  I.— OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

I.  EXPERIENCE. —  B.  FOREIGN :  — ORAL  TESTIMONY  — 
ITS  CREDIBILITY. 

Having,  in  our  last  Lecture,  terminated  the  Doctrine  of  Empiri- 
cal Knowledge,  considered  as  obtained  Immedi- 
Foielgii  Experienoe.  ,  ,        .       ,  it  .         r 

ately,  —  that  is,  through  the  exercise  of  our  own 

powers  of  Observation, —  we  are  now  to  enter  on  the  doctrine  of 
Empirical  Knowledge  considered  as  obtained  Mediately,  —  that  is, 
through  the  Experience  of  Other  Men.  The  following  paragraph 
will  afford  you  a  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  kinds  of  this 
knowledge. 

IT  CIX.  A  matter  of  Observation  or  Empirical  Knowledge 
can  only  be  obtained  Mediately,  that  is,  by 
"'  **^'      one   individual   from   another,  through   an 

enouncement  declaring  it  to  be  true.  This  enouncement  is 
called,  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  Witnessing 
or  Testimony  {testimonium)  ;  and  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
made  is,  in  the  same  sense,  called  a  Witness^^  or  Testifier 
(testis).  The  object  of  the  testimony  is  called  the  J^act  {fac- 
tum) \  and  its  validity  constitutes  what  is  styled  Historical 
Credibility  (credibilitas  historica).  To  estimate  this  ciedi- 
bility,  it  is  requisite  to  consider — 1®,  The  Subjective  Trust- 
worthiness of  the  Witnesses  (fides  testium)^  and  2°,  The  Ob- 
jective Probability  of  the  Fact  itself.  The  former  is  founded 
partly  on  the  Sincerity,  and  partly  on  the  Competence,  of  the 
Witness.  The  latter  depends  on  the  Absolute  and  Relative 
Possibility  of  the  Fact  itself.  Testimony  is  either  Immediate 
or  Mediate.    Immediate,  where  the  fact  reported  is  the  object 
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of  a  Personal  Experience ;  Mediate,  where  the  fact  reported  is 
the  object  of  a  Foreign  Experience.^ 

''It  is  manifest  that  Foreign  Experience,  or  the  experience  of 
other  men,  is  astricted  to  the  same  laws,  and  its 
certainty  measured  by  the  same  cntena,  as  the 
experience  we  carry  through  ourselves.  But  the  experience  of  the 
individual  is  limited,  when  compared  with  the  experience  of  the 
species;  and  if  men  did  not  possess  the  means  of  communicating 
to  each  other  the  results  of  their  several  observations,  —  were  they 
unable  to  cooperate  in  accumulating  a  stock  of  knowledge,  and  in 
carrying  on  the  progress  of  discovery,  —  they  would  never  have 
risen  above  the  very  lowest  steps  in  the  acquisition  of  science. 
But  to  this  mutual  communication  they  are  competent ;  and  each 
individual  is  thus  able  to  appropriate  to  his  own  benefit  the  experi- 
ence of  his  fellow-men,  and  to  confer  on  them  in  return  the  advan- 
tages which  his  own  observations  may  supply.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  reciprocal  communication  of  their  respective  experiences 
among  men,  can  only  be  effected  inasmuch  as  one  is  able  to  inform 
another  of  what  he  has  himself  observed,  and  that  the  vehicle  of 
this  information  can  only  be  some  enouncement  in  conventional 
signs  of  one  character  or  another.  The  enouncement  of  what  has 
been  observed  is,  as  stated  in  the  paragraph,  called  a  toitnessinff^^a 
bearing  witness^  —  a  testimony^  etc,  these  terms  being  employed  in 
their  wider  acceptation ;  and  he  by  whom  this  declaration  is  made, 
and  on  whose  veracity  it  rests,  is  called  a  fcitness^  voucher^  or  teiti- 
fier  (testis).^*  The  terra  testimony,  I  may  notice,  is  sometimes, by 
an  abusive  metonym,  employed  for  toitness;  and  the  word  evidence 
is  often  ambiguously  used  for  testimony,  and  for  the  bearer  of  testi- 
mony, —  t?ie  witness. 

^  Such  an  enouncement,  —  such  a  testimony,  is,  however,  neces- 
sary for  others,  only  when  the  experience  which 
1^  proper  oi^leot  of  j^  communicatcs  is  beyond  the  compass  of  their 
own  observation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  mat- 
ters of  reasoning  are  not  proper  objects  of  testimony,  since  matters 
of  reasoning,  as  such,  neither  can  rest,  nor  ought  to  rest,  on  the 
observations  of  others;  for  a  proof  of  their  certainty  is  equally 
competent  to  all,  and  may  by  all  be  obtained  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  originally  obtained  by  those  who  may  bear  witness  to 
their  truth.  And  hence  it  further  follows,  that  matters  of  experi- 
ence alone  are  proper  objects  of  testimony;  and  of  matters  of 
experience  themselves,  such  only  as  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  cor 

1  King,  LagUe,  f  ITS.  —  Bd.    [Cf.  Bcheibler,  SVpieo,  c.  SI.]     l  Emt,  Lofifc,  ( 168.  -Ed. 
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personal  experience.    Testimony,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
therefore,  is  the  coramunioation  of  an  experience,  or,  what  amonnts 
to  the  same  thing,  the  repoit  of  an  observed  phsenomenon,  made 
to  those  whose  own  experience  or  observation  has  not  reached  so  * 
far. 
^  The  object  of  testimony,  as  stated  in  the  paragraph,  is  called 
the  fact;  the  validity  of  a  testimony  is  called 
The  Fact  histOTXccd  CTtdihiUty.    The  testimony  is  either 

Yf^     ^^       ^        '      immediate   or  mediate.     Immediate,  when   the 
witness  has  himself  observed  the  fact  to  which 
he  testifies ;  mediate,  when  the  witness  has  not  himself  had  experi- 
ence of  this  fact,  but  has  received  it  on  the  testimony  of  others. 
The  former,  the  immediate  witness,   is    com- 
^*'^**"*^  monly  styled    an  eye-witness  (testis  ocidatus)  ; 

and  the  latter,  the  mediate  witness,  an  ear- 
toitness  (testis  auritas).  The  superiority  of  immediate  to  mediate 
testimony  is  expressed  by  Plautus,  ^  Pluris  est  oculatus  testis  unus, 
quam  auriti  decem.'^  These  denominations,  eye  and  ear  vntness^ 
are  however,  as  synonyms  of  immediate  and  mediate  witness^  not 
always  either  applicable  or  correct.  The  person  on  whose  testi- 
mony a  fact  is  mediately  reported,  is  called  the 

The  GQAnntee.  "^  ,  ,  ,      .        . 

guarantee^  or  be  on  whose  authonty  it  rests; 
and  the  guarantee  himself  may  be  again  either  an  immediate  or  a 
mediate  witness.    In  the  latter  case  he  is  called  a  second-hand  or 
intermediate  witness;  and  his  testimony  is  commonly  styled  hearsay 
evidence.    Further,  Testimony,  whether  immediate  or  mediate,  is 
either  partial  or  complete;  either  consistent  or 
TesUmoniei  —  Par-      contradictory.      These  distinctions  require  no 
Aten^conl^'joto^!      comment.    Finally,  testimony  is  either  direct  or 
indirect;  direct,  when  the  witness  has  no  mo- 
tive but  that  of  making  known  the  fact ;  indirect,  when  he  is  actu- 
ated to  this  by  other  ends."  ' 

The   only  question  in   reference  to  Testimony  is  that  which 

regards  its  Credibility ;   and  the  question  con- 

iMvtoioiiofthegnb.      kerning  the  credibility  of  the  witness  may  be 

Ject:  I.  Credibility  of  ,         ,    ,  ,  ,  ,  .  i       ^      -i. 

Teetimony  io  general.  Comprehended  under  that  touchmg  the  Creoi- 
n.  Credibility  of  Tea-  bility  of  Testimony.  The  order  I  shall  follow 
timony  in  its  partica-      j^  ^^^  subsequent  observations  is  this,  — I  shall, 

lar  forms  of  Inunedi-        •        «        y»  %  •<•  .        r>ii<«*i*  /» 

ate  and  Mediate.  ^^  ^^^  "'^^  place,  consider  the  Credibility  of 

Testimony  in  general ;  and,  in  the  second,  con- 
sider the  Credibility  of  Testimony  in  its  particular  forms  of  Imme- 
diate and  Mediate. 

1  TntatUmtiUt  n.  yi.  8.  Of.  Krag,  £«giip,  §  173.   Anm.  »£d.   S  Emt,  Lflgft,  $  168.  — Ed. 
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First,  then,  in  regard  to  the  Credibility  of  Testimooy  Id  general; 
—  When  we  inquire  whether  a  certain  testimony  is,  or  is  not, 
deserving  of  credit,  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered :  l^  The 
Object  of  the  Testimony,  that  is,  the  fact  or  fiicts  for  the  trath  of 
which  the  Testimony  vouches ;  and,  2^,  The  Subject  of  the  Testi- 
mony, that  is,  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  testimonj  is 
borne.  The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  Credibility  of  Tes- 
timony, thus  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  two.  Of  these  ques- 
tions, the  firat  asks,  —  What  are  the  conditions  of  the  credibility 
of  a  testimony  by  reference  to  what  is  testified,  that  is,  in  relation 
to  the  Object  of  the  testimony  ?  The  second  asks,  —  What  are  the 
conditions  of  the  credibility  of  a  testimony  by  reference  to  him 
who  testifies,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  Subject  of  the  testimony?* 
Of  these  in  their  order. 

On  the  first  question.  —  ^  In  regard  to  the  matter  testified,  that 
is,  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  testimony;  it 

Terttoc^Tin^S*!^  "»  *"*  ^^  ^^'  *  requisite  condition,  that  what  w 
lo,  Tbe  oitf«ot  of  the  reported  to  be  true  should  be  possible,  both 
TertimoDf.  absolutely,  or  as  an  object  of  the  Elaborative 

biH**  ^*^*''**  ^"^      Faculty,  and  relatively,  or  as  an  object  of  the 

Presentative  Faculties,  —  Perception,  External 
or  Internal.  A  thing  is  possible  absolutely,  or  in  itself  when  it 
can  be  construed  to  thought,  that  is,  when  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  logical  laws  of  thinking ;  a  thing  is  relatively  possible  as 
an  object  of  Perception,  External  or  Internal,  when  it  can  affect 
Sense  or  Self-consciousness,  and,  through  such  affection,  determine 
its  apprehension  by  one  or  other  of  these  faculties.  A  testimony 
is,  therefore,  to  be  unconditionally  rejected,  if  the  &ct  which  it 
reports  be  either  in  itself  impossible,  or  impossible  as  an  object  of 
the  Pi'esentative  Faculties.    But  the  impossibility  of  a  thing,  as  an 

object  of  these  faculties,  must  be  decided  either 

FhrtSeai  tnd  Meta^      upon  physical,  or  upon  metaphysical,  principles. 

p  y  mpoMi  ^  thing  is  physically  impossible  as  an  object  of 

sense,  when  the  existence  itself,  or  its  percep- 
tion by  us,  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  impossible.  It  is 
metaphysically  impossible,  when  the  ol\}ect  itself  or  its  perception, 
is  possible  neither  through  a  natural,  nor  through  a  supernatural, 
agency.  But,  to  establish  the  metaphysical  impossibility  of  a 
thing,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  its  existence  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  or  even  that  its  existence  should 
appear  repugnant  with  these  laws ;  it  is  requisite  that  an  universal 
and  immutable  law  of  nature  should  have  been  demonsti-atcd  to 

1  C£  Bmt,  LofJik,  §  154.— Ed. 
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exist,  and  that  this  law  would  be  subverted  if  the  fict  in  question 
were  admitted  to  be  physically  possible.     In  like  manner,  to  consti- 
tute the  metaphysical  impossibility  of  a  thing,  it  is  by  no  means 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  not  explicable  on  natural  laws,  or  even 
that  any  natural  law  stands  opposed  to  it ;  it  is  further  requisite  to 
prove  that  the  intervention  even  of  supernatural  agency  is  incom- 
petent to  its  production,  that  its  existence  would  involve  the  viola- 
tion of  some  necessary  principle  of  reason. 
"  To  establish  the  credibility  of  a  testimony,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  its  object,  there  is, 
Beiative  Pwwibiiity      |jegides  the  proof  of  the  absolute  possibility  of 

of  an  object.  ,  .        ,  .  .      ,      ,  /.     n  .  i     . 

this  object,  required  also  a  proof  of  its  relative 
possibility ;  that  is,  there  must  not  only  be  no  contradiction  be- 
tween its  necessary  attributes,  —  the  attributes  by  which  it  must  be 
thought,  —  but  no  contradiction  between  the  attributes  actually 
assigned  to  it  by  the  testimony.  A  testimony,  therefore,  which, 
qua  testimony,  is  self-contradictory,  can  lay  no  claim  to  credibility ; 
for  what  is  self-contradictory  is  logically  suicidal.  And  here  the 
only  question  is, —  Does  the  testimony,  ^t/a  testimony,  contradict 
itself?  for  if  the  repugnancy  arise  from  an  opinion  of  the  witness, 
apart  from  which  the  testimony  as  such  would  still  stand  undis- 
proved, in  that  case  the  testimony  is  not  at  once  to  be  repudiated 
as  false.  For  example,  it  would  be  wrong  to  reject  a  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  because  the  witness  had  to  his  evidence 
of  its  observed  reality  annexed  some  conjecture  in  regard  to  its 
origin  or  cause.  For  the  latter  might  well  be  shown  to  be  absurd, 
and  yet  the  former  would  remain  unshaken.  It  is,  therefore, 
always  to  be  observed,  —  that  it  is  only  the  self-contradiction  of 
a  testimony,  qtm  testimony,  that  is,  the  self-contradiction  of  the 
fact  itself,  which  is  peremptorily  and  irrevocably  subversive  of  its 
credibility. 
"We  now  proceed  to  the  second  question ;  that  is,  to  consider  in 

general  the  Credibility  of  a  Testimony  by  ref- 
.,  ^  ^"^  Subject  of      erence  to  its  Subject,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the 

Uie  Testimony,  or  per-  ,.  <*    i      ttt*  mt 

Miiai  tmrtworthineaB  Personal  Trust Worthiness  of  the  Wituess.  The 
of  the  witneas.  This  trustworthiness  of  a  witness  consists  of  two  ele- 
contbstM  of  two  eie.  ments  or  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
or*Venicity.  ^^  ^  ^®  willing,  in  the  second  place,  he  must  be  able, 
to  report  the  truth.  The  first  of  these  elements 
is  the  Honesty,  —  the  Sincerity,  —  the  Veracity ;  the  second  is  the 
Competency  of  the  Witness.  Both  are  equally  necessary,  and  if 
one  or  other  be  deficient,  the  testimony  becomes  altogether  null. 
These  constituents,  likewise,  do  not  infer  each  other;  for  it  fre- 
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quently  happens  that  where  the  honesty  is  greatest  the  compe- 
tency is  least,  and  where  the  competency  is  greatest  the  honesty  is 
least.  But  when  the  veracity  of  a  witness  is  established,  there  is 
establiftlied  also  a  presumption  of  his  competency;  for  an  honest 
man  will  not  bear  evidence  to  a  point  in  regard  to  which  his  recol- 
lection is  not  precise,  or  to  the  observation  of  which  he  had  not 
accorded  the  requisite  attention.  In  truth,  when  a  £ict  depends  on 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  the  competency  of  that  witness 
is  solely  guaranteed  by  his  honesty.  In  regard  to  the  honesty  of  a 
witness,  —  this,  though  often  admitting  of  the  highest  probability, 
never  admits  of  absolute  certainty ;  for,  though,  in  many  cases,  we 
may  know  enough  of  the  general  character  of  the  witness  to  rely 
with  perfect  confidence  on  his  veracity,  in  no  case  can  we  look  into 
the  heart,  and  observe  the  influence  which  motives  have  actually 
bad  upon  his  volitions.  We  are,  however,  compelled,  in  many  of 
the  most  important  concerns  of  our  existence,  to  depend  on  the 
testimony,  and,  consequently,  to  confide  in  the  sincerity,  of  othen. 
But  from  the  moral  constitution  of  human  nature,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  presuming  on  the  honesty  of  a  witness;  and  this  pre- 
sumption is  enhanced  in  proportion  as  the  following  circumstances 
concur  in  its  confirmation.  In  the  first  place,  a  witness  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed veracious  in  this  case,  in  proportion  as  his  love  of  truth  is 
already  established  from  others.  In  the  second  place,  a  witness  b 
to  be  presumed  veracious,  in  proportion  as  he 
The  preramption  of      hag  fewer  and  weaker  motives  to  falsify  his  tes- 

tain  ciroamaUDcet.  presumed  vcracious,  in  proportion  to  the  like- 

lihood   of  contradiction  which   his   testimony 

would  encounter,  if  he  deviated  from  the  truth.    So  much  for  the 

Sincerity,  Honesty,  or  Veracity  of  a  witness. 
**  In  regard  to  the  Competency  or  Ability  of  a  witness,  —  this,  in 
general,  depends  on  the  supposition,  that  he  has 

wuii^"'***"'^  *"'  *      ^^^  ^^  ^"  ^^®  P^^®'  correctly  to  observe  the  &ct 

to  which  he  testifies,  and  correctly  to  report  it 

The  presumption  in  favor  of  the  competence  of  a  witness  rises  in 

proportion  as  the  following  conditions  are  ful- 

CinmnwuiiMt  bj      filled :  — In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  pre- 

whJch  um  p^™p-      sumed  competent  in  reference  to  the  case  in 

enhanced.  hand,  m  proportion  as  his  general  ability  to 

observe   and   to  communicate  his  observation 

has  been  established  in  other  cases.      In  the  second  place,  the 

competency  of  a  witness  must  be  presumed,  in  proportion  as  in 

the  paiticular  case  a  lower  and  commoner  amount  of  ability  is 
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requisite  rightly  to  observe,  and  rightly  to  report  the  observation. 
In  the  third  place,  the  competency  of  a  witness  is  to  be  presumed, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  his  observation  was 
made  or  communicated  at  a  time  when  he  was  unable  correctly  to 
make  or  correctly  to  communicate  it.  So  much  for  the  Competency 
of  a  witness. 
^"Nowj  when  both  the  good  will  and  the  ability,  that  is,  when 
both  the  Veracity  and  Competence  of  a  witness 
TMimonv  not  toviU.  ^*^®  ^^^'^  sufBciently  established,  the  credibility 
dated  beeausw  the  fact  of  his  testimony  is  not  to  be  invalidated  because 
testified  is  one  oat  of  the  fact  which  it  gocs  to  provo  is  one  out  of 
the  ordfai.17  coom      ^^^  ordinary  course  of  experience."  ^    Thus  it 

of  cxpenenoe.  ''  ^ 

would  be  false  to  assert,  with  Hume,  that  mira- 
cles, that  is,  suspensions  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  are  incapa- 
ble of  proo^  because  contradicted  by  what  we  have  been  able  to 
observe.  "  On  the  contrary,  where  the  trustworthiness  of  a  witness 
or  witnesses  is  unimpeachable,  the  very  circumstance  that  the  ob- 
ject is  one  in  itself  unusual  and  marvellous,  adds  greater  weight  to 
the  testimony ;  for  this  very  circumstance  would  itself  induce  men 
of  veracity  and  intelligence  to  accord  a  more  attentive  scrutiny  to 
the  fact,  and  secure  from  them  a  more  accurate  report  of  their 
obsei^vation. 
"  The  result  of  what  has  now  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  credi- 
bility of  Testimony  in  general,  is :  —  That  a  tes- 
Snmmarj  regarding  timony  is  entitled  to  credit  when  the  requisite 
tinoDv  in  general.  **"  Conditions,  both  on  the  part  of  the  object  and 
on  the  part  of  the  subject,  have  been  fulfilled. 
On  the  part  of  the  object  these  are  fulfilled  when  the  object  is 
absolutely  possible,  as  an  object  of  the  higher  faculty  of  experience, 
—  the  Understanding,  —  the  Elaborative  Faculty,  and  relatively 
possible,  as  an  object  of  the  lower  or  subsidiary  faculties  of  experi- 
ence, —  Sense,  and  Self-consciousness.  In  this  case,  the  testimony, 
qua  testimony,  does  not  contradict  itself.  On  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject the  requisite  conditions  are  fulfilled  when  the  trustworthiness, 
that  is,  the  veracity  and  competency  of  the  witness,  is  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt.  In  regard  to  the  veracity  of  the  witness,  —  this 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  when  there  is  no  positive  ground  on 
which  to  discredit  the  sincerity  of  the  witness,  and  when  the  only 
ground  of  doubt  lies  in  the  mere  general  possibility  of  deception. 
And  in  reference  to  the  competency  of  a  witness,  —  this  is  exposed 
to  no  reasonable  objection,  when  the  ability  of  the  witness  to 
observe  and  to  communicate  the  &ct  in  testimony  cannot  be  dis- 
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allowed.  Having,  tberefore,  concladed  the  consideration  of  testi- 
mony in  general,  we  proceed  to  treat  of  it  in  special,  that  is,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  viewed  either  as  Immediate  or  as  Mediate."^  Of  these 
in  their  order. 
The  special  consideration  of  Testimony,  when  that  testimony  is 
Immediate.  —  ^An  immediate  testimony,  or  tes- 

II.   TMtiinoiiy    In  ^ 

■peciai,  M  immediata  timony  at  first  hand,  is  one  in  which  the  &ct 
and  Mediate.  reported  is  an  object  of  the  proper  or  personal 

p,  imnwdiAto  TBBti-      experience  of  the  reporter.    Now  it  is  manifest^ 
^^^^'  that  an  immediate  witness  is  in  general  better 

entitled  to  credit  than  a  witness  at  second  hand  ;  and  his  testimony 
rises  in  probability,  in  proportion  as  the  requisites,  already  speci- 
fied, both  on  the  part  of  its  object  and  on  the  part  of  its  subject, 
are  fulfilled.  An  immediate  testimony  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
credit,  —  1^,  In  proportion  to  the  greater  ability  with  which  tbe 
observation  has  been  made;  2^,  In  proportion 

credibm***^  *'  ***  *^  ***®  ^^^  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  obser- 
vation being  perfectly  accomplished;  3*,  In 
proportion  as  what  was  observed  could  be  fully  and  accurately 
remembered ;  and,  4®,  In  proportion  aa  the  facts  observed  and 
remembered  have  been  communicated  by  intelligible  and  unambig- 
uous signs. 
"  Now,  whether  all  these  conditions  of  a  higher  credibility  be 

fulfilled  in  the  case  of  any  immediate  testimony, 
Whether  all  theta  ..  ^    t_      j-       ^  a      ^ 

eoDditioD.a.«Aimiied  "  ^^»  ^*""^^  ^  directly  and  at  once  ascer- 
in  the  case  of  wy  im-  tained ;  it  can  only  be  inferred,  with  greater  or 
mediate  teiitimony,  jess  certainty,  fix)m  the  qualities  of  the  witness ; 
*^atoed*  ^^^^^  **"      ^^^^  Consequently,  the  validity  of  a  testimony 

can  only  be  accurately  estimated  from  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  personal  character  of  the  witness,  as  given  in  his 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
which  have  concurred  to  modify  and  determine  these.  The  verac- 
ity of  a  witness  either  is,  or  is  not,  exempt  from  doubt ;  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  it  may  not  only  lie  open  to  doubt,  but  even  be  exposed 
to  suspicion.  If  the  sincerity  of  the  witness  be  indubitable,  a 
direct  testimony  is  always  preferable  to  an  indirect ;  for  a  direct 
testimony  being  made  with  the  sole  intent  of  establishing  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact  in  question,  the  competency  of  tbe  witness  is  less 
exposed  to  objection.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sincerity  of  the  wit- 
ness be  not  beyond  a  doubt,  and,  still  more,  if  it  be  actually  sus- 
pected, in  that  case  an  indirect  testimony  is  of  higher  cogency 
than  a  direct;  for  the  indirect  testimony  being  given  with  another 
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Tiew  than  merely  to  establish  the  fact  in  question,  the  intention  of 
the  witness  to  falsify  the  truth  of  the  fact  has  not  so  strong  a  pre- 
sumption in  its  favor.  If  both  the  sincerity  and  the  competency 
of  the  witness  are  altogether  indubitable,  it  is  then  of  no  impor- 
tance whether  the  truth  of  the  fact  be  vouched  for  by  a  single  wit- 
ness, or  by  a  plurality  of  witnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
sincerity  and  competency  of  the  witness  be  at  all  doubtful,  the 
credibility  of  a  testimony  will  be  greater,  the  greater  the  number 
of  the  witnesses  by  whom  the  fact  is  corrob- 
When  tMtimooy  at-      orated.    But  here  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 

tains  the  hifbest  de>  .  .  t        i«  o  •  •  i 

me  of  proUtbiuty  whcu  there  are  a  plurality  of  testimonies  to  the 

same  fact,  these  testimonies  are  either  consistent 
or  inconsistent.  If  the  testimonies  be  consistent,  and  the  sincerity 
and  competency  of  all  the  witnesses  complete,  in  that  case  the  tes- 
timony attains  the  highest  degree  of  probability  of  which  any  testi- 
mony is  capable.  Again,  if  the  witnesses  be  inconsistent, — on  this 
bypothesis  two  cases  are  possible ;  for  either  their  discrepancy  is 
negative,  or  it  is  positive.  A  negative  dis- 
^x^ative  and  Pod-  crepancy  arises,  where  one  witness  passes  over 
in  silence  what  another  witness  positively  avers. 
A  positive  discrepancy  arises,  where  one  witness  explicitly  affirms 
something,  which  something  another  witness  explicitly  denies. 
When  the  difference  of  testimonies  is  merely  negative,  we  may 
suppose  various  causes  of  the  silence ;  and,  therefore,  the  positive 
averment  of  one  witness  to  a  fact  is  not  disproved  by  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance that  the  same  fact  is  omitted  by  another.  But  if  it  be 
made  out,  that  the  witness  who  omits  mention  of  the  fact  could 
dot  have  been  ignorant  of  that  fact  had  it  taken  place,  and,  at  the 
eame  time,  that  he  could  not  have  passed  it  over  without  violating 
every  probability  of  human  action,  —  in  this  case,  the  silence  of 
the  one  witness  manifestly  derogates  from  the  credibility  of  the 
other  witness,  and  in  certain  circumstances  may  annihilate  it  alto- 
gether. Where,  again,  the  difference  is  positive,  the  discrepancy 
is  of  greater  importance,  because  (though  there  are  certainly  excep- 
tions to  the  rule)  an  overt  contradiction  is,  in  general  and  in  itself 
of  stronger  cogency  than  a  mere  non-confirmation  by  simple  silence. 
Now  the  positive  discrepancy  of  testimonies  either  admits  of 
conciliation,  or  it  does  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  credibility 
of  the  several  testimonies  stands  intact ;  and  the  discrepancy 
among  the  witnesses  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  such  circumRtaneos 
as  explain,  without  invalidating,  the  testimony  considered  in  itself. 
In  the  latter  case,  one  testimony  manifestly  detracts  from  the  cred- 
ibility of  another ;  for  of  incompatible  testimonies,  while  both  can- 
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not  be  tnie,  the  one  most  be  false,  when  redprooally  cootradictorj, 
or  they  may  both  be  false^  when  reciprocally  contrary.  Id  this 
case,  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  oi  the  greater  or 
less  trustworthiness  of  the  opposing  witnesses.  Is  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  counter-witnesses  equally  great  ?  In  that  case,  neither 
of  the  conflictive  testimonies  is  to  be  admitted.  Again,  is  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  witnesses  not  upon  a  par  ?  In  that  case,  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  whose  trustworthiness  is  the  greater,  ob- 
tains the  preference,  —  and  this  more  especially  if  the  credibility 
of  the  other  witnesses  is  suspected.**^' 

So  much  for  the  Credibility  of  Testimony,  considered  in  Special, 
in  so  far  as  that  testimony  is  Immediate  or  at  First  Hand ;  and  I 
now,  in  the  second  place,  pass  on  to  consider,  likewise  in  ^)ecial, 
the  Credibility  of  Testimony,  in  so  far  as  that  testimony  is  Medi- 
ate, or  at  Second  Hand. 

'^  A  Mediate  Testimony  is  one  where  the  fact  is  an  object  not  of 
Personal,  but  of  Foreign  Experience.  Touch- 
•  ing  the  credibility  of  a  mediate  testimony,  thu 

supposes  that  the  report  of  the  immediate,  and 
that  the  report  of  the  mediate,  witness  are  both  trustworthy. 
Whether  the  report  of  the  immediate  witness  be  trustworthy,— 
this  we  are  either  of  ourselves  able  to  determine,  viz.,  from  our 
personal  acquaintance  with  his  veracity  and  competence ;  or  we  are 
unable  of  ourselves  to  do  this,  in  which  case  the  credibility  of  the 
immediate  must  be  taken  upon  the  authority  of  the  mediate  wit- 
ness. Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  aware,  that  the 
mediate  witness  is  possessed  of  the  ability  requisite  to  estimate  the 
credibility  of  the  immediate  witness,  and  of  the  honesty  to  commu- 
nicate the  truth  without  retrenchment  or  falsification.  But  if  the 
trustworthiness  both  of  the  mediate  and  of  the  immediate  witness 
be  sufficiently  established,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  in  regard  to  the 
credibility  of  a  testimony,  whether  it  be  at  first  hand  or  at  second. 
Nay,  the  testimony  of  a  mediate  may  even  tend  to  confirm  the  tes- 
timony of  an  immediate  witness,  when  his  own  competence  fairly 
to  appreciate  the  report  of  the  immediate  witness  is  indubitable. 
If,  however,  the  credibility  of  the  immediate  witness  be  unimpeach- 
able, but  not  so  the  credibility  of  the  mediate,  in  that  case  the 
mediate  testimony,  in  respect  of  its  authority,  is  inferior  to  tbe 
immediate,  and  this  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  credibility  of 
the  second  hand  witness  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  witness  at  first 
hand.  Further,  mediate  witnesses  are  either  Proximate  or  Remote; 
and,  in  both  cases,  either  Independent  or  Dependent.    The  trust- 
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worthiness  of  proximate  witnesses  is,  in  general,  greater  tban  the 
_.  trustworthiness  of  remote ;  and  the  credibility 

Mediate  Witnenes  ^ 

an  either  Proximate  ^^  independent  witnesses  greater  than  the  ored- 
orBemote^md  eitiier  ibility  of  dependent.  The  remote  witness  is 
indepeodent  or  De-  nnworthy  of  belief,  when  the  intermediate  links 
'*'**^'^  are  wanting  between  him  and  the  original  wit- 

ness; and  the  dependent  witness  deserves  no  credit,  when  that 
on  which  his  evidence  depends  is  recognized  as  false  or  nnestab- 
lished.  Mediate  testimonies  are,  likewise,  either  direct  or  indirect; 
and,  likewise,  when  more  than  one,  either  reciprocally  congruent  or 
conflictive.  In  both  cases  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  is  to 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  testimonies  were 
immediate. 
''The  testimony  of  a  plurality  of  mediate  witnesses,  where  there 

is  no  recognized  immediate  witness,  is  called  a 
^:^-:^  "— .  tf  the  witnesses  be  oontemporaneons ; 

and  a  trcuUtion^  if  the  witnesses  be  chronolog- 
ically successive.  These  are  both  less  entitled  to  credit,  in  propor- 
tion as  in  either  case  a  fiction  or  fidsification  of  the  &ct  is  compara- 
tively easy,  and,  consequently,  comparatively  probable."^ 
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LECTURE    XXXIV, 

MODIFIBD    METHODOIiOQY. 
SECTION  I.— OF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

L  EXPEBIENCE.  — B.  FOREIGN :  — RECOBBED   TESTDIOirr 
AND  WRITINGS  m  GENERAL. 

n.  SPECULATION. 

In  onr  last  Lectare,  we  were  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
Testimony^  and   the   Principles  by  which  its 
Crittdim  of  B^      Credibility  is  governed,  —  on  the  supposition 
ud  of  WriUMTiii      •l^^^y*  ^^^  ^®  possess  the  veritable  report  of 
genena.  the  witness  whose  testimony  it  professes  to  be, 

and  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
understand  its  meaning  and  purport.  But  questions  may  arise  in 
regard  to  these  points,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  further  critical  pro- 
cess requisite,  in  order  to  establish  the  Authenticity,  —  the  Integ- 
rity, and  the  Signification,  of  the  documents  in  which  the  testi- 
mony is  conveyed.  This  leads  to  the  important  subject, — the 
Criticism  of  Recorded  Testimony,  and  of  Writings  in  general  I 
shall  comprise  the  heads  of  the  following  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  ensuing  paragraph. 

%  ex.  The  examination  and  judgment  of  Writings  profess- 
ing to  contain  the  testimony  of  certain 
J/itSJ^r.^T"  witnesses,  and  of  Writings  in  General  pro- 
fessing  to  be  the  work  of  certain  authors,  is 
of  two  parts.  For  the  inquiry  regards  either,  1®,  The  Authen- 
ticity of  the  document,  that  is,  whether  it  be,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  product  of  its  ostensible  author;  for  ancient  writings 
in  particular  are  frequently  supposititious  or  interpolated;  or, 
2^  It  regards  the  Meaning  of  the  words  of  which  it  is'  com- 
posed, for  these,  especially  when  in  languages  now  dead,  are 
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frequently  obscure.  Tbe  former  of  these  problems  is  resolved 
by  the  Art  of  Criticism  (CWYica),  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
term ;  the  latter  by  the  Art  of  Interpretation  {Exegetica  or 
Hermeneutica).  Criticism  is  of  two  kinds.  If  it  be  occupied 
with  the  criteria  of  the  authenticity  of  a  writing  in  its  totality, 
or  in  its  principal  parts,  it  is  called  the  Higher^  and  sometimes 
the  In^&mal^  Criticiem,  li^  again,  it  consider  only  the  integ- 
rity of  particular  words  and  phrases,  it  is  called  the  JOotoer^ 
and  sometimes  the  JSxtemaly  Criticism.  The  former  of  these 
may  perhaps  be  best  styled  the  Criticism  of  AiUhenticitg  /  — 
the  latter,  the  Criticism  of  Integrity. 

The  problem  which  Interpretation  has  to  solve  is,  —  To 
discover  and  expound  the  meaning  of  a  writer,  from  the 
words  in  which  his  thoughts  are  expressed.  It  departs  from 
the  principle,  that  however  manifold  be  the  possible  meanings 
of  the  expressions,  the  sense  of  the  writer  is  one.  Interpreta- 
tion, by  reference  to  its  sources  or  subsidia,  has  been  divided 
into  the  Gframmatical^  the  Ststorical^  and  the  Philosophical^ 
Exegesis} 

'^Testimonies,  especially  when  the  ostensible  witnesses  themselves 
can  no  longer  be  interrogated,  may  be  subjected 
to  an  examination  under  various  forms;  and 
this  examination  is  in  fact  indispensable,  seeing  not  only  that  a 
&Ise  testimony  may  be  substituted  for  a  true,  and  a  testimony  true 
upon  the  whole  may  yet  be  falsified  in  its  parts, —  a  practice  which 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  ancient  times;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  meaning  of  the  testimony,  by  reason  either  of  the  foreign 
character  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed,  or  of  the  foreign 
character  of  thought  in  which  it  is  conceived,  may  be  obscure  and 
undetermined.    The  examination  of  a  testimony  is  twofold,  inas- 

^  ...      much  as  it  is  either  an  examination  of  its  Au- 

Tm  cxunlnftUoD  of 

a  twtJmony  twofold,      thenticity  and  Integrity,  or  an  examination  of 
-of  ito  Aotheotiei^      its  Meaning.    This  twofold  process  of  examina- 
ind  Integrity,  and  of      ^Jqh  ig  applicable  to  testimonies  of  every  kind, 
'*  but  it  becomes  indispensable  when  the  testi- 

mony has  been  recorded  in  writing,  and  when  this,  from  its  anti- 
quity, has  come  down  to  us  only  in  transcripts,  indefinitely  removed 
fi'om  the  original,  and  when  the  witnesses  are  men  difiering  greatly 
fi*om  ourselves  in  language,  manners,  customs,  and  associations  of 
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thought.    The  Bolntion  of  the  problem, — Bj  what  laws  are  the 
^^  autheDticity  or  sparionsness,  the  integrity  or 

oomiption,  of  a  writing  to  be  determined,— 
constitates  the  Art  of  Criticism,  in  its  stricter  signification  {CrU- 
tea) ;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem,  —  By  what  law  is  the  sense 

or  meaning  of  wiitine  to  be  determined,  —  eon- 

stitutes  the  Art  of  Interpretation  or  Exposition 
(JBisnneneutxca^Meegetica),  In  theory,  Criticism  ought  to  precede 
Interpretation,  for  the  question,  —  Who  has  spoken,  naturally  arises 
before  the  question,  —  How  what  has  been  spoken  is  to  be  under- 
stood. But  in  practice,  criticism  and  interpretation  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated ;  for  in  application  they  proceed  hand  in  hand."  * 

^  First,  then,  of  Criticism ;  and  the  question  that  presents  itself  in 

the  threshold  is,  —  What  are  its  Definition  and 

I.  CriUeinn.  •x.    .  .         «       -r^  \        ^  .  .  .  .  ,  i 

Divisions?  Under  Cnticism  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  complement  of  logical  rules,  by  which  the  authenticity  or 
spuriousness,  the  integrity  or  interpolation,  of  a  writing  is  to  be 

judged.     The  problems  which  it  proposes  to 

Iti  problem.  .  a   t^  yi  j 

answer  are  —  1%  Does  a  writing  really  proceed 
from  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  and,  2^,  Is  a  writing,  as  we 
possess  it,  in  all  its  parts  the  same  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
author.    The  system  of  fundamental  rules,  which  are  supposed  in 
judging  of  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  every  writing,  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Criticism ;  and  the  system  of  particular  niles, 
by  which  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  writings  of  a  cerUun 
kind  are  judged,  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  Special 
Criticism.    It  is  manifest,  from  the  nature  of 
SpeoiAi  critieinn.        Logic,  that  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Critidsm 
univenai  Critietan      j^  ^j^^^  within  its    Sphere.      Now  Universal 

alone      within      tbe  * 

sphere  of  Logto,  Criticism  is  conversant  either  with  the  authen- 

ticity or  spuriousness  of  a  writing  considered  as 
a  whole,  or  with  the  integrity  or  interpolation  of  certain  parts.    In 

the  former  case  it  is  called  HigTier.  in  the  latter, 
Its  rHyJiiom. 

Lower^  Criticism ;  but  these  denominations  are 

inappropriate.  The  one  criticism  has  also  been  styled  the  Internal^ 
the  other  the  JExterrud;  but  these  appellations  are,  likewise,  excep- 
tionable ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  preferable  to  call  the  former 
the  Criticism  of  the  Authenticity^  the  latter,  the  Criticism  of  the 
Integrity,  of  a  work.  I  shall  consider  these  in  particular;  and,  firsts 
of  the  Criticism  of  Authenticity. 
**  A  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  a  writing,  more  especially  of  an 
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ancient  writing,  can  be  rested  only  upon  two  grounds,  —  an  Inter- 
nal and  an  External,  —  and  on  these  either 
1.  Criticism  of  An-      ^part  or  in  combination.    By  internal  groundsy 
we  mean  those  indications  of  authenticity  which 
the  writing  itself  affords.    By  external  grounds^  we  denote  the  tes- 
timony borne  by  other  works,  of  a  corresponding  antiquity,  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  writing  in  question. 
"In  regard  to  the  Internal  Grounds;  —  it  is  evident,  without 
entering^  upon    details,  that   these  cannot    of 

(•) Internal  Grounds.  ,  f  .  .  ^  ,  i 

Thcae  of  tbemseiyes  themsclves,  that  IS,  apart  from  the  external 
not  sniBoient  to  estab-  grounds,  afford  evidence  capable  of  establish- 
lish  tiie  authenticity      j^g  beyoud  a  doubt  the  authenticity  of  an  an- 

*^"  "*'  cient  writing;  for  we  can  easily  conceive  that 

an  able  and  learned  forger  may  accommodate  his  fabrications  both 
to  all  the  general  circumstances  of  time,  place,  people,  and  lan- 
guage, under  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  and  even 
to  all  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  style,  habit  of  thought, 
personal  relations,  etc.,  of  the  author  by  whom  it  professes  to  have 
been  written,  so  that  everything  may  militate  for,  and  nothing  mili- 
tate against,  its  authenticity. 

"  But  if  our  criticism  from  the  internal  grounds  alone  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  impotent  to  establish,  it  is,  on  the 

Bat  omnipotent  to      ^^^      omnipotent  to  disprove.    For  it  is  suffi- 

disprove  this.  .  ,  ,  .... 

cient  to  show  that  a  writing  is  in  essential  parts, 
that  is,  parts  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  whole,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  known  manners,  institutions,  usages,  etc.,  of  that  people 
with  which  it  would,  and  must,  have  been  in  harmony,  were  it  the 
product  of  the  writer  whose  name  it  bears ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  bears  upon  its  face  indications  of  another  country  or  of  a  later 
age ;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  personal  circum- 
stances, the  turn  of  mind,  and  the  pitch  of  intellect,  of  its  pre- 
tended author.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  these  grounds 
are  only  relatively  internal ;  for  we  become  aware  of  them  origi- 
nally only  through  the  testimony  of  others,  that  is,  through  exter- 
nal grounds."  ^ 
In  regard  to  the  External  Grounds ;  —  they,  as  I  said,  consist 

in  the  testimony,  direct  or  indirect,  given  to 

(b)  External  Grounds.  .  ^,         .   .      •''        .  .  .         .  \-         v 

the  authenticity  of  the  wnting  in  question  by 
other  works  of  a  competent  antiquity.  This  testimony  may  be 
contained  either  in  other  and  admitted  writings  of  the  supposed 
author  himself;  or  in  those  of  contemporary  writers ;  or  in  those 
of  writers  approximating  in  antiquity.    This  testimony  may  also  be 

1  Ener,  Litgik,  f  168-160.— Ed. 
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given  either  directly,  by  attribution  of  the  disputed  writing  by 
title  to  the  author;  or  indirectly,  by -quoting  as  his  certain  pas- 
sages which  are  to  be  found  in  iU  On  this  subject  it  is  needless  to 
go  into  detail,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  proof 
of  the  authenticity  is  most  complete  when  it  proceeds  upon  the 
internal  and  external  grounds  together.  I,  diereibre,  pass  on  to 
the  Criticism  of  Integrity.* 
«  When  the  authenticity  of  an  ancient  work  has  been  established 

on  external  grounds,  and  been  confirmed  on 
a.  critictom  of  In-      internal,  the  integrity  of  this  writing  is  not 

therewith  proved ;  for  it  is  very  possible,  and 
in  ancient  writings  indeed  very  probable,  that  particular  passages 
are  either  interpolated  or  corrupted.  The  authenticity  of  particu- 
lar passages  is  to  be  judged  of  precisely  by  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  our  criticism  of  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  work.  The 
proof  most  pertinent  to  the  authenticity  of  particular  passages  is 
drawn  —  1%  From  their  acknowledgment  by  the  author  himself  in 
other,  and  these  unsuspected,  works ;  2^  From  the  attribution  of 
them  to  the  author  by  other  writers  of  competent  information; 
and,  8^,  From  the  evidence  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  passage  is  to  be  obelized  as  spurious,  —  1^  When 
found  to  be  repugnant  to  the  general  relations  of  time  and  place, 
and  to  the  personal  relations  of  the  author ;  2^,  When  wanting  in 
the  more  ancient  codices,  and  extant  only  in  the  more  modem. 
A  passage  is  suspicious,  when  any  motive  for  its  interpolation  k 
manifest,  even  should  we  be  unable  to  establish  it  as  spurious. 
The  differences  which  different  copies  of  a  writing  exhibit  in  the 
particular  passages,  are  called  various  readings  {varies  lectiones  or 
lectiones  variarUes),  Now,  as  of  various  readings  only  one  can  be 
the  true,  while  they  may  all  very  easily  be  false,  the  problem  which 
the  criticism  of  Integrity  proposes  to  solve  is,  —  How  is  the  genu- 
ine reading  to  be  made  out;  and  herein  consists  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the  Hecension^  more  properly  the  JSmendatian^  of  the 
text. 
^The  Emendation  of  an  ancient  author  may  be  of  two  kinds; 

the  one  of  which  may  be  called  JBRstaricaly  the 

EmoidaHon  of  the      other  the  Conjectural.     The  former  of  these 

^.^  V^rii^^ttd      ^^^^^^  "P^**  historical  data  for  its  proof;  the 

Conjeeturai.  latter,  again,  proceeds   on  grounds  which  lie 

beyond  the  sphere  of  historical  fact,  and  this 
•for  the  very  reason  that  historical  fact  is  found  incompetent  to  the 
restoration  of  the  text  to  its  original  integrity.      The  historical 

1  See  Ever,  LogOi,  f  §  ISl,  ISl—  Bd. 
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emendation  necessarily  precedes  the  conjectaral,  becaase  the  object 
itself  of  emendation  is  wholly  of  an  historical  character,  and  be- 
caase it  is  not  permitted  to  attempt  any  other  than  an  emendation 
on  historical  grounds,  until,  from  these  very  grounds  themselves,  it 
be  shown  that  the  restitution  of  the  text  to  its  original  integrity 
cannot  be  historically  accomplished.  Historical 
HiBtorioai  Emends.  Emendation  is  again  of  two  kinds,  according  as 
fkn  of  two  kiuds,—      j^g  judgment  proceeds  on  external  or  on  inter- 

£xteniiJ   and   Inter-  ■,  i         -r     ^^        ^  i  i 

^^  nal  grounds.    It  founds  upon  external  grounds, 

when  the  reasons  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
A  reading  are  derived  from  testimony ;  it  founds  upon  internal 
grounds,  when  the  reasons  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  reading 
are  derived  from  the  writing  itself.  Historical  emendation  has  thus 
a  twofold  function  to  perform  (and  in  its  application  to  practice, 
these  must  always  be  performed  in  conjunction),  viz.,  it  has  care- 
fully  to  seek  out  and  accurately  to  weigh  both  the  external  and 
internal  reasons  in  support  of  the  reading  in  dispute.  Of  external 
groands  the  principal  consists  in  the  confirmation  afforded  by  MSS., 
by  printed  editions  which  have  immediately  emanated  from  MSS., 
by  ancient  translations,  and  by  passages  quoted  in  ancient  authors. 
The  internal  grounds  are  all  deiived  either  from  the  form,  or  from 
the  contents,  of  the  work  itself.  In  reference  to  the  form,  —  a 
reading  is  probable,  in  proportion  as  it  corresponds  to  the  general 
character  of  the  language  prevalent*  at  the  epoch  when  the  work 
was  written,  and  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  language  by  which 
the  author  himself  was  distinguished.  In  reference  to  the  contents, 
—  a  reading  is  probable,  when  it  harmonizes  with  the  context,  that 
is,  when  it  concurs  with  the  other  words  of  the  particular  passage  in 
which  it  stands^  in  affording  a  meaning  reasonable  in  itself^  and  con- 
formable with  the  author's  opinions,  reasonings,  and  general  charac- 
ter of  thought."^ 

^It  frequently  happens,  however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
formity of  MSS.,  and  other  external  subsidia,  a 
conjeotnrai  Emen-      reading  cannot  be  recognized  as  genuine.    In 
this  case,  it  must  be  scientificdly  shown  from 
the   rales  of  criticbm  itself  that  this  lection  is  corrupt.    If  the 
demonstration  thus  attempted  be  satisfactory,  and  if  all  external 
snbfiidia  have  been  tried  in  vain,  the  critic  is  permitted '  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  the  corrupted  passage  can  be  restored  to 
its  integrity.     And  here  the  conjectural  or  divinatory  emenda- 
tion  comes  into  play;   a  process  in  which  the  power  and  effi- 

1  Ener,  Logik,  $  168.— £d. 
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ciencj  of  criticism  and  the  genius  of  the  critic  are  principally 
manifested."  * 

So  much  for  Oiticism,  in  its  applications  both  to  the  Authen- 
ticity and  to  the  Integrity  of  Writings.  We  have  now  to  consider 
the  general  rules  by  which  Interpretation,  that  is,  the  scientific  pro- 
cess of  expounding  the  Meaning  of  an  author,  is  regulated. 

^By  the  Art  of  IrUerpreiatian^  called  likewise  technically  22^- 
meneutic  or  Ejcegetic.  is  meant  the  complement 

II.  Intorpretmtion.  ^  9      -i  r 

of  logical  laws,  by  which  the  sense  of  an  ancient 
writing  is  to  be  evolved.    Hermeneutic  is  either  General  or  Spe- 
cial.    General,  when    it   contains  those  laws 

Genenl  and  SpooUtL 

which  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  any  writ- 
ing whatever;  Special,  when  it  comprises  those  laws  by  which 
writings  of  a  particular  kind  are  to  be  expounded.  The  former 
of  these  alone  is  of  logical  concernment.  The  problem  proposed 
for  the  Art  of  Interpretation  to  solve,  is, —  How  are  we  to  proceed 
in  order  to  discover  from  the  words  of  a  writing  that  sole  meaning 
which  the  author  intended  them  to  convey  ?  In  the  interpretation 
of  a  work,  it  is  not,  therefore,  enough  to  show  in  what  signification 
its  words  may  be  understood ;  for  it  is  required  that  we  show  in 
what  signification  they  must.  To  the  execution  of  this  task  two 
conditions  are  absolutely  necessary ;  1^  That  the  interpreter  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language  itself  in  general,  and 
with  the  language  of  the  writer  in  particular ;  and,  2^,  That  the 
interpreter  should  be  familiar  with  the  subjects  of  which  the  writing 
treats.  But  these  two  requisites,  though  indispensable,  are  not  of 
themselves  sufficient.  It  is  also  of  impoitance  that  the  expositor 
should  have  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  author's  personal 
circumstances  and  character  of  thought,  and  with  the  history  and 
spirit  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  In  regard  to  the 
interpretation  itself  —  it  is  to  be  again  observed,  that  as  a  writer 
could  employ  expressions  only  in  a  single  sense,  so  the  result  of  the 
exposition  ought  to  be  not  merely  to  show  what  meaning  may  pos- 
sibly attach  to  the  doubtful  terms,  but  what  meaning  necessarily 
must.  When,  therefore,  it  appears  that  a  passage  is  of  doubtful 
import,  the  best  preparative  for  a  final  determination  of  its  mean- 
ing is,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  in  how  many  different  significa- 
tions it  may  be  construed,  and  then,  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  to 
arrive  at  the  one  veritable  meaning.  When,  however,  the  obscu- 
rity cannot  be  removed,  in  that  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  expositor, 
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before  abandoning  his  task,  to  evince  that  an  interpretation  of 

the  passage  is,  without  change,  absolutely  or  relatively  impossible. 

^As  to  the  sources  from  whence  the  Interpretation  is  to  be 

drawn,  —  these  are  three  in  all,  —  viz.,  1®,  The 

^uroeeofinterpre.       jVactus  Hterarum,  the  words   themselves,  as 

they  appear  in  MSS. ;  2%  The  context,  that  is, 

the  passage  in  immediate  connection  with  the  doubtful  term ;  8% 

Parallel  or  analogous  passages  in  the  same,  or  in  other  writings.''  ^ 

How  the  interpretation  drawn  from  these  sources  is  to  be  applied,  I 

shall  not  attempt  to  detail;  but  pass  on  to  a  more  generally  usefrd 

and  interesting  subject. 

So  much  for  Experience  or  Observation,  the  first  mean   of 

scientific    discovery,  that,   viz.,  by  which    we 

SpeeuUtion  the  See-      apprehend    what   is   presented    as    continsrent 

ond  Means  of  Knowl-  f,*^  ji.i.  x»tj 

^  phaBnomena,  and  by  whose  process  of  Indue* 

tion  and  Analogy  we  carry  up  individual  into 
general  facts.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  other  mean  of  sci- 
entific discovery,  that,  viz.,  by  which,  from  the  phaenomena  pre- 
sented as  contingent,  we  separate  what  is  really  necessary,  and 
thus  attain  to  the  knowledge,  not  of  merely  generalized  facts, 
but  of  universal  laws.  This  mean  may,  for  distinction's  sake, 
be  called  Speculatiofi^  and  its  general  nature  I  comprehend  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

IT   CXI.    When  the  mind   does  not  rest  contented  with 
observing  and  classifying  the  objects  of 
p«p.  oxL  Bpaoiuar      \^  experience,  but,  by  a  reflective  analy- 
XBowiedffo.  BIS,  sunders  the  concrete  wholes  presented 

to  its  cognition,  throws  out  of  account 
all  that,  as  contingent,  it  can  think  away  from,  and  con- 
centrates its  attention  exclusively  on  those  elements  which, 
as  necessary  conditions  of  its  own  acts,  it  cannot  but  think; 
—  by  this  process  it  obtains  the  knowledge  of  a  certain 
order  of  &cts,  —  facts  of  Self-consciousness,  which,  as  essen- 
tial to  all  Experience,  are  not  the  result  of  any;  consti- 
tuting in  truth  the  Laws  by  which  the  possibility  of  our 
cognitive  functions  is  determined.  This  process,  by  which 
we  thus  attain  to  a  discriminative  knowledge  of  the  Neces* 
9ary^  Native^  and,  as  they  are  also  called,  the  Noetic^  Pure^ 
a  priori^  or  TranscenderUalj  Elements  of  Thought^  may  be 
styled  Speculative  Analysis^  Analytic  Speculation^  or  Specu- 

1  EiMr,  Xofifc,  f  167.  *-  Ed.    [Cf.  SneU,  Logik,  p.  U.  f  6,  p.  900.] 
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lation  simply,  and  is  carefally  to  be  distingaiahed  from  Indao- 
tion,  with  which  it  is  not  onusually  confoanded. 

^The  empiricfd  knowledge  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
speaking,  does  not,  however  varied  and  exten- 
Bire  it  may  be,  Buffice  to  satisfy  the  thinking 
mind  as  such  ;  for  our  empirical  knowledge  itself  points  at  certain 
higher  cognitions  from  which  it  may  obtain  Qpmpletion,  and  which 
are  of  a  very  different  character  from  t^hat  by  which  the  mere  em- 
pirical cognitions  themselves  are  distingaiahed.  The  cognitions  are 
styled,  among  other  names,  by  those  of  noetic^  pure^  or  rational^ 
and  they  are  such  as  cannot,  though  manifested  in  experience, 
be  derived  from  experience ;  for,  as  the  conditions  under  which 
experience  is  possible,  they  must  be  viewed  as  necessary  con- 
stituents of  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle  itself  Philos- 
ophers have  indeed  been  found  to  deny  the  reality  of  such  cog- 
nitions native  to  the  mind;  and  to  confine  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  knowledge  to  the  limits  of  experience.  But  in  this 
case  philosophers  have  overlooked  the  important  circumstance, 
that  the  acts,  that  is,  the  apprehension  and  judgment,  of  expe- 
rience, are  themselves  impossible,  except  under  the  supposition 
of  certain  potential  cognitions  previously  existent  in  the  think- 
ing subject,  and  which  become  actual  on  occasion  of  an  object 
being  presented  to  the  external  or  internal  sense.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  a  noetic  cognition,  the  following  propositions  may  suf- 
fice: —  An  object  and  all  its  attributes  are  convertible; — All 
that  is  has  its  sufficient  cause.  The  principal  distinctions  of 
Empirical  and  Rational  Knowledges,  or  rather 
Frinoipai  dirtioe-      Empirical  and  Noetic  Cognitions,  are  the  fbl- 

md'  nLuo^SS^      ^^^*°?  •  ~  T'  ^*"P^"^   cognitions   originate 
ti^pif-  exclusively  in  experience,  whereas  noetic  cog- 

nitions are  virtually  at  least  before  or  above 
all  experience,-^ all  experience  being  only  possible  through  them. 
2^,  Empirical  cognitions  come  piecemeal  and  successively  into  exist- 
ence, and  may  again  gradually  fade  and  disappear;  whereas  noetic 
cognitions,  like  Pallas,  armed  and  immortal  from  the  head  of  Jopi- 
ter,  spring  at  once  into  exbtence,  complete  and  indestructible.  3% 
Empirical  cognitions  find  only  an  application  to  those  objects  from 
which  they  were  originally  abstracted,  and,  according  as  thugs 
obtain  a  different  form,  they  also  may  become  differently  fiuh- 
ioned ;  noetic  cognitions,  on  the  contrary,  bear  the  character  im- 
pressed on  them  of  necessity,  universality,  sameness.  Whether 
a  cognition  be  empirical  or  noetic,  can  only  be  determined  by 
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considering  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  presented  in  a  sensible 
perception;  —  whether  it  do  or  do  not  stand  forward  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  indestructible,  bearing  the  stamp  of  necessity  and  abso- 
Inte  universality.  The  noetic  cognitions  can  be  detected  only  by  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  mental  phaenomena  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  their  discovery;''^  and  this  analysis  may,  as  I  have  said,  be 
styled  Speculation,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  appellation. 

',  Ld^,  f  171.~£d. 
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MODIFIED    METHODOLOOY. 

SECTION  I.-lOF  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

m.  COMMUNICATION  OP  KNOWLEDGE.— A.  INSTBUCtlON 

—ORAL  AND  WRITTEN.— B.  CONFERENCE  — 

DLAXOGUE  AND  DISPUTATION. 

I  NOW  go  on  to  the  last  Mean  of  Acquiring  and  Perfecting  oar 
knowledge;  and  commence  with  the  following  paragraph : 

f  CXIL  An  important  mean  for  the  Acquisition  and  Per- 
fecting of  Knowledge  is  the  Commonica- 
ooJruni^^o;  '^f  ^^'^  o^  Thought.  Considered  in  general, 
Thoiicht,-.M«m«aM  the  Communication  of  thought  is  either 
teotii'^uir''  Onesided,  or  Mutual  The  former  is  called 
In$truction  (institutio)^  the  latter,  Confer- 
ence (coUoctitio) ;  but  these,  though  in  theory  distinct,  are  in 
practice  easily  combined.  Instruction  is  again  either  Oral  or 
Written;  and  Conference,  as  it  is  interlocutory  and  familiar,  or 
controversial  and  solemn,  may  be  divided  into  Dialogue  (col- 
loquixim^  dialogfus)^  and  DisputcUiofi  (disptOatiOy  concertOtio), 
The  Communication  of  thought  in  all  its  forms  is  a  means  of 
intellectual  improvement^  not  only  to  him  who  receives,  bat  to 
him  who  bestows,  information ;  in  both  relations,  therefore,  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  and  not,  as  is  usually  done,  in  the 
former  only.^ 

In  illustrating  this  paragraph,  I  shall  commence  with  the  last 
sentence,  and,  before  treatinfir  in  detail  of  In- 
struction  aad  Conference,  as  means  of  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  our  knowledge  by  new  acquisitions  derived  from 

1  Ct  Krag,  Logik^  f  181«t  $»q — Ed. 
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the   commnnication  of  others,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  the 
Communicatiou  of  thought  is  itself  an  irapor- 

The  Communication        ^      ^  ^  jxi.  _£»x'  /»i  ij 

of  Thought  an  impor-  **°^  ™®^°  towards  the  perfecting  of  knowledge 

tant  mean  towards  the  in  the  mind  of  the  communicator  himself.    In 

perfecting  of  Knowi-  this  view,  the  Communication  of  knowledge  is 

edge  in  the  mind  of  jjj^^  ^j^^  attribute  of  mcrcv,  twice  blessed,— 

the  communicator.  .^ 

^blessed  to  him  that  gives  and  to  hun  that 
takes ; "  in  teaching  others  we  in  fact  teach  ourselves. 

This  view  of  the  reflex  effect  of  the  communication  of  thought 
on  the  mind,  whether  under  the  form  of  Instruction  or  of  Confer- 
ence, is  one  of  high  importance,  but  it  is  one  which  has,  in  modem 
times,  unfortunately  been  almost  wholly  overlooked.  To  illustrate 
it  in  all  its  bearings  would  require  a  volume;  at  present  I  can 
only  contribute  a  few  hints  towards  its  exposition. 

Man  is,  by  an  original  tendency  of  his  nature,  determined  to  com- 
municate to  others  what  occupies  his  thoughts, 

Man  naturally  de-      ^^^  |^    ^j^j^  communication  he  obtains  a  clearer 

termined  to  communi-  "^ 

^tijjn.  understanding  of  the  subject  of  his  cogitations 

than  he  could  otherwise  have  compassed.    This 

pj^^  **  "**  fact  did  not  escape  the  acuteness  of  Plato.    In 

the  Protagoras^  —  "It   has  been  well,"  says 

Plato  (and  he  has  sundry  passages  to  the  point),  —  **It  has  been 

well,  I  think,  observed  by  Homer  — 

'  Throngh  mntnal  intercoarse  and  mntnal  aid. 
Great  deeds  are  done  and  great  discoveries  made; 
The  wise  new  wisdom  on  the  wise  bestow, 
VThilst  the  lone  tbinlter's  thoughts  come  slight  and  slow.'^ 

For  in  c<unpany  we,  all  of  us,  are  more  alert,  in  deed  and  word 
and  thought.  And  if  a  man  excogitate  aught  by  himself ^  forthwith 
he  goes  abotU  to  find  some  one  to  whom  he  may  reveal  ity  and  from 
v)hofn  lie  may  obtain  encouragement^  aye  and  until  his  discovery  be 
completed**^  The  same  doctrine  is  maintained 
Ariatotie.  |^y  Aristotle,  and  illustrated  by  the  same  quota- 

tion ; '  (to  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  referred  the 
adage,  —  "Unus  homo,  nullus  homo.") — "We 
i^ociUns.  rejoice,"  says  Themistins,  **in  hunting  truth  in 

company,  as  in  hunting  game."*  Lucilius, — 
«*  Scire  est  nescire,  nisi  id  me  scire  alius  scierit;* — paraphrased  in 

1  Altered  from  Pope^s  Abmcr,  Book  x.  26&.  4  Orat.^  zxi.  Erpiontar  out  PhUosopkuBt  Om- 

fl  Frotatr.,  p  848.    Compare  iMturu  o»  Jfet-  Hones,  p.  264,  ed.  Hardain,  Paris,  1684.  —  Ed. 

apkvsies,  pi  281.  5  Fragm,,  2ft,  hi  the  Bipont  ediUon  Of  Fir- 

s  Eth.  NU.,  Tiii.  1.  alas  and  Juvenal,  p.  178.— £d. 
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the  compacter,  thongh  fiur  inferior,  vene  of  Persius,  —  ^  Scire  taam 

nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter."  ^ — Cicero's 

Peniiii.  Cato  testifies  to  the  same  truth :  —  **Non  &cile 

cieero.  est  invenire,  qui   quod  sciat  ipse,  non  tnidat 

Seiwea.  alterL"*    And  Seneca:  —  **Sic  cum  hac  excep- 

tione  detur  sapientia,  ut  illam  inclusam  teneam 

nee  enunciem,  rejicianu    Kullios  boni,  sine  socio,  jucunda  possessio 

est."* 

"  Condita  tabesdt,  viilgau  sdentia  crescit''  4 

'^In  hoc  gandeo  aliquid  discere,  ut  doceam :  nee  me  ulla  res  deleo- 
tabit,  licet  eximia  sit  et  salutaris,  quam  mihi  uni,  sciturus  sim."* 
*^Ita  non  solum  ad  disoendum  propensi  sumus,  verum  etiam  ad 
docendum."  • 
The  modes  in  which  the  Communication  of  thought  is  condnciye 
to  the  perfecting  of  thought  itself  are  two ;  for 
CommB&ieatioii      is      ^^®  mind  may  be  determined  to  more  exalted 
oondneive  to  um  Par-      energy  by  the  sympathy  of  society,  and  by  the 
ftoting   of  Tboofht      atimulus  of  Opposition;  or  it  may  be  necessi- 
tated to  more  distinct,  accurate,  and  orderly 
thinking,  as  this  is  the  condition  of  distinct,  accurate,  and  orderly 
communication.     Of  these  the  former  requires  the  presence  of 
others  during  the  act  of  thought,  and  is,  therefore,  only  manifested 
in  oral  instruction  or  in  conference ;  whereas  the  latter  is  operative 
both  in  our  oral  and  in  our  written  communications.    Of  these  in 
their  order. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  the  influence  of  man  on  man  in  recipro- 
cally determining  a  higher  energy  of  the  facul- 
d€ten^LJ^l'*h]igb^      ties,  is  a  phaenonienon  sufficiently  manifest    By 
eaergf  of  the  flieai-      nature  a  social  being,  man  has  powers  which 
ties*  are  relative  to,  and,  consequently,  find  their  de- 

(a)  Thnwgta  83niipa-  yelopment  in,  the  company  of  his  fellows ;  and 
this  is  more  particularly  shown  in  the  energies 
of  the  cognitive  faculties.  **  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  says  Solo- 
mon, **80  a  man  sharpeneth  the  understanding  of  his  friend."' 
This,  as  I  have  said,  is  effected  both  by  fellow-feeling  and  by  oppo- 
sition.   We  see  the  effects  of  feUow-feeling  in  the  necessity  of  an 

1 1. 27.  -^  Ed.  OmnmMMf ,  p.  17,  Lond.  l£88i  but  tbe  ntliGr 

S  Cato  apad  Cioero,  D$  Fim,,  liL  o.  90,  f  is  not  oamcd.  —  Ed. 

66.  »  Seneoa,  E^ntt.,  ri.  —  Ed. 

«  Seneca,  Ep.,  wi.  6  Cioero,  De  Pm.,  ffl  20.  —  Ed. 

4  Quoted  alra  in  nwmn/efu,  p.  778.    This  f  Froeerlu,  xxvii.  17.    The  aothoriied  rw- 

line  appears  to  hare  been  taken  fh>m  a  small  sion  is,  eountenamce  of  kit  friend.   Compars 

TOlnme  entitled  Carmimmn  PrpmrHaUmn  Lod  Uetwu  on  H^mxAyms,  p.  281.  —  Ed. 
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aadience  to  call  forth  the  exertions  of  the  orator.    Eloquence 
reqaires  numbers ;  and  oratory  has  only  flourished  where  the  con- 
dition of  large   audiences  has  been   supplied, 
n        g  opposi-      g^^  opposition  is  perhaps  still  more  powerful 
than  mere   sympathy  in    calling   out   the  re- 
sources of  the  intellect. 
In  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  material  world,  action  and  resUv 
tion  are  ever  equal;    and  Plutarch^  well  ob- 
serves,  that  as  motion  would  cease  were  con- 
tention to  be  taken  out  of  the  physical  univerae,  so  progress  in 
improvement  would  cease  were  contention  taken  out  of  the  moral ; 
ToXc/iOf  dvaimity  trarqp.* 
^It  is  maintained,"  says  the  subtle  Scaliger,  <<by  Yives,  that  we 
profit  more  by  silent  meditation  than  by  dis- 
^^'  *   '         pute.    This  is  not  true.    For  as  flre  is  elicited 
by  the  collision  of  stones,  so  truth  is  elicited  by  the  collision  of 
minds.    I  myself  (he  adds)  frequently  meditate  by  myself  long 
and  intently ;  but  in  vain ;  unless  I  find  an  antagonist,  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  successful  issue.    By  a  master  we  are  more  excited  than 
by  a  book ;  but  an  anti^onist,  whether  by  his  pertinacity  or  his  wis- 
dom, is  to  me  a  double  master.^" 
Bat,  in  the  second  place,  the  necessity  of  communicating  a  piece 
of  knowledge  to  others,  imposes  upon  us  the 
Moea>it7  of  obtaining      necessity  of  obtaining  a  fuller  consciousness  of 
•  fnijer  ooosdonmieaB      that  knowledge  for  oursclves.    This  result  is  to 
of  knowledge  for  ooiw      ^  certain  extent  secured  by  the  very  process  of 
^*^  clothing  our  cogitations  in  words.     For  speech 

18  an  analytic  process ;  and  to  express  our  thoughts  in  language,  it 
is  requisite  to  evolve  them  from  the  implicit  into  the  explicit,  from 
the  confused  into  the  distinct,  in  order  to  bestow  on  each  part  of 
the  organic  totality  of  a  thought  its  precise  and  appropriate  sym- 
bol But  to  do  this  is  in  fact  only  to  accomplish  the  first  step 
towards  the  perfecting  of  our  cognitions  or  thoughts. 

But  the  communication  of  thought,  in  its  higher  applications, 
imposes  on  us  far  more  than  this ;  and  in  so  doing  it  re&cts  with  a 
still  more  beneficial  influence  on  our  habits  of  thinking.  Suppose 
that  we  are  not  merely  to  express  our  thoughts  as  they  spontane- 
ously arise ;  suppose  that  we  are  not  merely  extemporaneously  to 
speak,  but  deliberately  to  write,  and  that  what  we  are  to  communi- 


1  Fife  AgtgHai,  Opera^  1600,  toI.  I.  p.  606.— Ed.        S  Asrreil.,  f.  420.    [For  a  critieitm  of  Seal- 

2  Hereentne.  Cf.  Plutarch,  De  b.  tt  0$ir.^  p.     |ger*e  remark  as  regards  Tires,  see  Ditau' 
S«0.  Braadi8,Gf«MA.«firMA».,i.p.l6S.— £d.     noiu,  p.  7m  —  Ed.] 
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oate  is  not  a  ample  and  easy,  bat  a  complex  and  difficult,  matter. 

In  thia  caae,  no  man  will  ever  fully  understand 

infliwiice  of  Compo-      ]^[g  gabject  wbo  has  not  studied  it  with  the  view 

■Hkn  and  loitraotkNi  «  ••%»%%  j* 

In    perfteUD      ow      ^^  Communication,  while  the  power  of  commu- 

Kaowiwig^  nicating  a  subject  is  the  only  competent  crite- 

rion of  his  fully  understanding  it.  ^  When  a 
Godwin  qnotod.  man,**  says  Godwin,  ^  writes  a  book  of  method- 
ical investigation,  he  does  not  write  because  he 
understands  the  subject,  but  he  understands  the  subject  because  be 
has  written.  He  was  an  uninstructed  tyro,  exposed  to  a  thonsaDd 
foolish  and  miserable  mistakes,  when  he  began  his  work,  compared 
with  the  degree  of  proficiency  to  which  he  has  attained  when  he 
has  finished  it.  He  who  is  now  an  eminent  philosopher,  or  a  sub- 
lime poet,  was  formerly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Many  a 
man  has  been  overtaken  by  a  premature  death,  and  left  nothing 
behind  him  but  compositions  worthy  of  ridicule  and  contempt, 
who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  perhaps  have  risen  to  the  highest  fite- 
rary  eminence.  If  we  could  examine  the  school  exercises  of  men 
who  have  afterwards  done  honor  to  mankind,  we  should  often  find 
them  inferior  to  those  of  their  ordinary  competitors.  If  we  coald 
dive  into  the  portfolios  of  their  early  youth,  we  should  meet  with 
abundant  matter  for  laughter  at  their  senseless  incongruities,  and 
for  contemptuous  astonishment."  ^ 

^The   one    exclusive   sign,**  says  Aristotlei 
**that  a  man  is  thoroughly  cognizant  of  any* 
thing,  is  that  he  is  able  to  teach  it;  "*  and  Ovid,'  — 

"  Qoodqne  panim  norit  nemo  dooere  potest** 

In  this  reactive  efibct  of  the  communication  of  knowledge  in 
determining  the  perfection  of  the  knowledge  communicated,  origi- 
nated the  scholastic  maxim  Doce  ut  disca€^  —  a  maxim  which  has 
unfortunately  been  too  much  overlooked  in  the  schemes  of  modem 
education.  In  former  ages,  teocA  that  you  may  Uam  a]wa}'8  con- 
stituted one  at  least  of  the  great  means  of  intel- 
^^  lectual  cultivation.    «To  teach,''  says  Plato,  "is 

the  way  for  a  man  to  learn  most  and  best''* 
*^  Homines  dum  decent  discunt,"  says  Seneca.*    <*In  teaching,"  says 


1  Aifinrvr,  put  i.  EMif  It.  pi».  28»  S4,  ad.        8  IHum,  U.  SIS.— Ed. 
1797.  — Ed.  4  FMado-FliUo, 

s  Metaphyt.^  1. 1.    Quoted  In  DucMnoiM,  p.  Ed. 
765.  — Ed.  fJIQnif.,7.— Ed. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,^  ^tbe  instrnctor  often  learns  more  than  his 
pnpils.'*     ^Disce  sed  a  doctis;   indoctos  ipse 
aement  of  AJexttH      doceto,**  18  the  precept  of  Dionysius  Cato;* 
DioDT8ii]0  Cftto.  ^^   *^®  *^^  following  were  maxims  of  au- 

thority in  the  discipline  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  first  — 

"Mnlta  rogare,  rogata  tenero,  retenta  docere, 
Haec  tria,  discipulmn  fadant  snperarB  maglBtrain."  * 
The  second  — 

"  Discern  li  qnaerls  dooeafl ;  sic  ipse  dooeris ; 
Nam  sfeaOio  taU  tibi  profids  atqoe  sodaU."  4 

This  tmth  is  also  well  enforced  by  the  great  Yives.    ^Doctrina  est 

traditio  coram  quae  quis  novit  ei  qui  non  novit. 

Disciplina  est  illius  traditionis  acceptio;   nisi 

quod  mens  accipientis  impletur,  dantis  vero  non  exhauritur,  —  imo 

communicatione  augetur  eruditio,  sicut  ignis,  motu  atque  agitatione. 

Excitatur  enim  ingenium,  et  discurrit  per  ea  quae  ad  pnesens  nego- 

tium  pertinent :  ita  invenit  atque  excudit  multa,  et  quae  in  mentem 

non  veniebant  cessanti,  docenti,  aut  disserenti  ooourrunt,  calore 

acaente  vigorem  ingenii.    Idcirco,  nihil  est  ad  magnam  eraditio- 

nem  perinde  oonducens,  nt  docere.'"    The  celebrated  logician,  Dr. 

Robert  Sanderson,  used  to  say:  ^I  learn  much 

from  my  master,  more  from  my  equals,  and  most 

of  all  from  my  disciples.'^  ^ 

But  I  have  occupied  perhaps  too  much  time  on  the  influence  of 

the  communication  of  knowledire  on  those  by 

Inflaenoe    of   tbe  ^  "^ 

oommaniesUon  of  whom  it  is  made ;  and  shall  now  pass  on  to  the 
Knowledge  on  tboee  Consideration  of  its  influence  on  those  to  whom 
towbom  it  if  ad-  j^j  jg  addressed.  And  in  treating  of  communica- 
tion in  this  respect,  I  shall,  in  the  firat  place, 
consider  it  as  One-sided,  and,  in  the  second,  as  Reciprocal  or 
Bilateral. 

The  Unilateral  Communication  of  knowledge,  or  Instraction,  is 
of  two  kinds,  for  it  is  either  Oral  or  Written ;  but  as  both  these 


1  BtromaUk,  lib.  L  p.  976,  edition  Sylb.,  terdun,  1683.    The  lines  are  quoted  as  from 

AOdintwt^  rts  lutMofti  vXclbi^,  koI  \iym¥  an  anonymoos  anthor.  —  Ed.] 

ffwoKpoaroi  woXKUis  toTi  htcutoCowruf  oih  ^  Glv«n  without  author's  name  in  the  Oir. 

^gg  »^  imitiim  Provmbiaban  Loci  Conummety  Lond. 

SIT.  29. ~ Ed.  1588,  p.  17.    See abore, p. 480, noto 4.  —  £d. 

8 [Crenius,  p.  Mil    [ CMbrUKs  Naudai  8^  *  -O*  Jnima, p. 80. 

tagma  <U  ShuKo  UbrnU.     Included  in  the  9  [Reaton  and  JvdgmetU^  or  Spetial  Rtmarht 

ConsOia    et  Methodi  Awrtm  $tudionttn  optinu  of  the  Life  of  the  Renoumed  Dr,  Sandanon^  p.  10. 

MsfiiacciMfonMM,  Golleeted  by  Th.  Crenioai  Bot-  London:  1668.] 
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Bpecies  of  instraction  propose  the  same  end,  they  are  both,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  subject  to  the  same  laws. 
1.    iDttni«tioD,->  Qj^  ^^^  Written  Instruction  have  each  their 

OnU  and  Written.  ,.  _ 

peculiar  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  instruction  by  the  living  voice  has  this  advan. 

tage  over  that  of  books,  that,  as  more  natural, 

itt^anttlpefc**^*"      it  IS  more  impressive.    Hearing  rouses  the  at- 

(t)  Jfora  natami,      tention  and  keeps  it  alive  far  more  effectuallj 

tiierefore   mora    im-      than  reading.    To  this  we  have  the  testimoDy 

^T^^hnat  ®^  ^^^  ™^^^  Competent  observers.     •*  Hearing," 

says  Theophrastus,^  *^is  of  all  the  senses  the 

most  pathetic,**  that  is,  it  is  the  sense  most  intimately  associated 

with  sentiment  and  passion.    ^Multo  magis,"  says  the  younger 

Pliny,  ^multo  magis  viva  vox  afficit.     Nam, 

ooBgw      f.         j.^^^  acriora  sunt  qusa  legas,  altius   tamen  in 

anirao  sedent  qusB  pronuntiatio,  vultus,  habitus,  gestus  etiam  dicen- 

tisadfigit."* 

**  Plus  prodest,"  says  Valerius  Maximus,  "  docerUem  audire^  qoam 

in  libris  studere ;  quia  vehementior  fit  impressio 

m   mentibus   audientium,  ex  visu  doctons  et 

auditu,  quam  ex  studio  et  libro.**' 

And  St.  Jerome  —  "^  Habet  nescio  quid  latentis  energise  viva  vox; 

et  in  aures  discipuli  de  doctoris  ore  transfusa, 

fortius  sonat.**^ 

A  second  reason  why  our  Attention  (and  Memory  is  always  in 

the  ratio  of  Attention)   to    thiugs   spoken  is 

(b)  Lees  permanent,      greater  than  to  things  read,  is  that  what  is 

tended  to.  Written  we  regard  as  a  permanent  possession 

to  which   we    can    always  recur  at  pleasure; 

whereas  we  are  conscious  that  the  ^  winged  words  ^  are  lost  to  us 

forever,  if  we  do  not  catch  them  as  they  fly.    As  Pliny  hath  it : 

**  Legendi  semper  est  occasio ;  audiendi  non  semper/' ' 

A  third  cause  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  oral  instruction  is  that 
man  is  a  social  animal.  He  b  thus  naturally  disposed  to  find  pleas- 
ure in  society,  and  in  the  performance  of  the  actions  performed  by 
those  with  whom  he  consorts.    But  reading  is  a  solitary,  hearing  is 

1  06ic  t»  M«'  S*  «W  ve  wpovoKOv^m  in  tbe  Flant  of  Thomae  HibernieiM,  and  la 
«ff^  Tfis  hcavcrucris,  oiVd^^t^f.  V  *  ^*^  ****  Antkohgia  of  Langlas,  nnder  tbe  •itick 
^  '^  ^  J  '  '         .        Doetrina.    It  ia  not,  bowerer,  to  be  foud  in 

PIntareh,  De  Auditioiu,  nt  init,  —  Bd. 
«J»»i«r,U.8 -Ed.  4  JSlpirt,  oiU.    C^wo,  Antr.  1679,  torn.  iiL  ^ 

S  [Thomaa  Hibernicna,  p.  880.]    [The  abore     ^'  -  ^^^ 
paarage  ia  quoted  aa  (h>m  Valerioa,  lib.  tUL,        »  Spin.  IL  8.  —  Ed. 
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a  social  act    In  reading,  we  are  not  determined  to  attend  by  any 
fellow-feeling  with  others  attending;    whereas 
(0)  Be«riii«  a  Bocki      j^  hearing,  our  attention  is  not  only  engaged  by 
oar  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  but  by  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  other  attentive  auditors  around  us. 
Such  are  the  causes  which  concur  in  rendering  Oral  Instruction 
more  effectual  than  Written.     '^M.  Yarillas," 
cDtge  qa  ^^  Menage  (and  Yarillas  was  one  of  the  most 

learned  of  modem  historians,  —  and  Menage  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  modern  scholare),  ^M.  Yarillas  himself  told  me  one 
day,  that  of  every  ten  things  he  knew,  he  had  learned  nine  of  them 
in  conversation.  I  myself  might  say  nearly  the  same  thing."  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Reading,  though  only  a  substitute  for  Oral 
Instruction,  has  likewise,  advantages  peculiar  to 

(■)  Hon  eiiiij  to-  cessible.  In  the  second,  it  is  more  comprehen- 
ccMibie.  sive  in  its  sphere  of  operation.    In  the  third,  it 

(b)  More  oompro-      jg  j^q^  transitory  with  the  voice,  but  may  again 

(ciMorepennaiwiit.  ^°^  again  be  taken  up  and  consid^sred,  so  that 
the  object  of  the  instruction  may  thus  more 
fully  be  examined  and  brought  to  proo£  It  is  thus  manifest,  that 
oral  and  written  instruction  severally  supply  and  severally  support 
each  other;  and  that,  where  this  is  competent,  they  ought  always 
to  be  employed  in  conjunction.  Oral  instruction  is,  however,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  education,  of  principal  importance ;  and  writ- 
ten ought,  therefore,  at  first  only  to  be  brought  in  as  a  subsidiary. 
A  neglect  of  the  oral  instruction,  and  an  exclusive  employment  of 
the  written,  —  the  way  in  which  those  who  are  self-taught  (the 
autodidacti)  obtain  their  education,  —  for  the  most  part  betrays  its 
one-sided  influence  by  a  contracted  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
with  a  deficiency  in  the  power  of  communicating  knowledge  to 
others. 

Oral  instruction  necessarily  supposes  a  speaker  and  a  hearer;  and 
written  instruction  a  writer  and  a  reader.  In  these,  the  capacity 
of  the  speaker  and  of  the  writer  must  equally  fulfil  certain  common 
requisites.  In  the  first  place,  they  should  be  fully  masters  of  the 
subject  with  which  their  instruction  is  conversant ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, they  should  be  able  and  willing  to  communicate  to  others  the 
knowledge  which  they  themselves  possess.  But  in  reference  to 
these  several  species  of  instruction,  there  are  various  special  rules 
that  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  those  who  would  reap  the  advan- 
tages they  severally  afford.    I  shall  commence  with  Written  In- 

1  Mtmmgimmf  torn.  ir.  p.  Ill,  ad.  1716.— Sd. 
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Btruotiofif  and  ooinprise  tbe  roles  by  which  it  ought  to  be  regulated, 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

If  CXIIL  In  regard  to  Written  Inatraction,  and  its  profit- 
able employment  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
la'^^^  ]S[d*iS  improvement,  there  are  certain  roles  which 
•apiojm«nt  m  a  ottght  to  be  observed,  and  which  together 
™™t"*°*~'  consUtute  the  Proper  Method  of  Reading. 
These  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,  as 
they  regard,  1%  The  Quantity,  2^,  The  Quality,  of  what  is  to 
be  read,  or,  3%  The  Mode  of  reading  what  is  to  be  read. 

I.  As  conceros  the  Quantity  of  what  is  to  be  read,  there 
is  a  single  rule,  —  Read  much,  but  not  many  works  (moltom 
non  mnlta). 

II.  As  conceros  the  Quality  of  what  is  to  be  read, — there 
may  be  given  five  rules.  1%  Select  the  works  of  principal 
importance,  estimated  by  relation  to  the  several  sciences  them- 
selves, or  to  your  particular  aim  in  reading,  or  to  your  individ- 
ual disposition  and  wants.  2%  Read  not  the  more  detailed 
works  upon  a  science,  until  you  have  obtained  a  rodimentaiy 
knowledge  of  it  in  general.  3%  Make  yourselves  familiar  with 
a  science  in  its  actual  or  present  state,  before  you  proceed  to 
study  it  in  its  chronologic^  development.  4**,  To  avoid  errone- 
ous and  exclusive  views,  read  and  compare  together  the  more 
important  works  of  every  sect  and  party.  5^,  To  avoid  a  one- 
sided development  of  mind,  combine  with  the  study  of  works 
which  cultivate  the  Understanding,  the  study  of  works  which 
cultivate  the  Taste. 

III.  As  conceros  the  Mode  or  Manner  of  reading  itsel( 
there  are  four  principal  roles.  1%  Read  that  you  may  accu- 
rately remember,  but  still  more,  that  you  may  fully  understand. 
2%  Strive  to  compass  the  general  tenor  of  a  work,  before  you 
attempt  to  judge  of  it  in  detail.  8%  Accommodate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  reading  to  the  importance  of  the  work.  Some 
books  are,  therefore,  to  be  only  dipped  into ;  others  are 
to  be  run  over  rapidly;  and  others  to  be  studied  long  and 
sedulously.  4°,  Regulate  on  the  same  principle  the  extracts 
which  you  make  from  the  works  you  read.^ 

I.  In  reference  to  the  head  of  Quantity,  the  single  rule  is— 

1  Cf.  Krog,  tx^k,  i  180. --Ed.   [Fisehaber,     der  HoiUgtiik,  f  tt  p.  106;  1888.    Magint «. 
Logikt  p.  188,  ed.  1818.    Scheidler,  Gnmdriu     Lutio,] 
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Bead  much,  but  not  many  works.    Though  thk  golden  rule  has 
risen  in  importance,  since  the  world,  by  the  art 

ExpUcatioii.  ^|.  printing,  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  mul- 

J.    Quantity  to  be  *  ®  ' 

„^,  titnde  of  books,  it  was  still  fully  recognized  by 

Rate.  the  great  thinkers  of  antiquity.     It  is  even 

Solomon.  hinted  by  Solomon,  when  he  complains  that 

QnhiUUan.  *'of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end."^    By 

TooBgu-riiBf.  Qnintilian,  by  the  younger  Pliny,  and  by  Seneca, 

®"*^  the  maxim,  **multum  legendum  esse,  non  multa," 

Lather  quoted.  ^*  ^^  down  as  the  great  rule  of  study.*    **A11," 

says  Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk,*  **who  would 
study  with  advantage  in  any  art  whatsoever,  ought  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  reading  of  some  sure  and  certain  books  oftentimes  over; 
for  to  read  many  books  produceth  confusion,  rather  than  learning, 
like  as  those  who  dwell  everywhere,  are  not  anywhere  at  home." 
He  alludes  here  to  the  saying  of  Seneca,  ^  Nusquam  est  qui  ubique 
est."^  **And  like  as  in  society,  we  use  not  daily  the  community  of 
all  our  acquaintances,  but  of  some  few  selected  friends,  even  so 
likewise  ought  we  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  best  books,  and  to 
make  the  same  familiar  unto  us,  that  is,  to  have  them,  as  we  use  to 
say,  at  our  finfi:ers'  ends."    The  ^eat  logician, 

Sanderson.  ^f\         ^,       ,     ®  ,  x  .r*  ,         ^         •. 

Bishop  Sanderson,  to  whom  I  formerly  referred, 
as  his  fiiend  and  biographer  Isaac  Walton  informs  us,  said  "^  that  he 
declined  reading  many  books;  but  what  he  did  read  were  well 
chosen,  and  read  so  often  that  he  became  very  familiar  with  them. 
They  were  prindpally  three,  —  Aristotle's  Rhetoric^  Aquinas's  Se^ 
cunda  SecundcB^  and  Cicero,  particularly  his  Offices."  ^    The  great 

Lord  Burleigh,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer, 

*  carried  Cicero  De  OfficiiSy  with  Aristotle's  I^het- 

oriCj  always  in  his  bosom;   these  being  complete  pieces,  ^that 

would  make  both  a  scholar  and  an  honest  man." 

**  Our  age,"  says  Herder,  "is  the  reading  age ;" 
and  he  adds,  ^it  would  have  been  better,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
world  and  for  science,  if|  instead  of  the  multitude  of  books  which 
now  overlay  us,  we  possessed  only  a  few  works  good  and  sterling, 
and  which,  as  few,  would,  therefore,  be  more  diligently  and  pro- 
foundly studied."'    I  might  quote  to  you  many  other  testimonies 

1  Sctle$.  xil.  12.  — Ed.  4  JI^Tirt.,  IL-Ed. 

t  QttlntiUan,  x.  1,  fi9.    Flinjr,  Sp.,  ril.  9.  «  See  Walton's  LiM$  of  Domttt   Wotum, 

Seneca,  Ih  I^an^mia.  JmnUy  o.  9.    JB^itt,^  2,  Hooker^  Herbert,  and  Sandertou^  vol.  ii,  p.  287, 

46.  —  Ed.  ed.  Zouch,  York,  1817.  —  Ed. 

S  Ko.    DCCCXUY.      Of  LuBrmtd    Mm.  ->  •  Srieft  ¥ber  tUu  Stud,  dtr  ThtoL  B.  sliz., 

£d.  Wtrkt,  xiT.  287,  ed.  1829.  —  £d. 
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to  the  same  effect ;  bat  testimonies  are  useless  in  sapport  of  so 
manifest  a  truth. 
For  what  purpose,  —  with  what  intent,  do  we  read  ?  We  read 
not  for  the  sake  of  reading,  but  we  read  to  the 
'*  end  that  we  may  think.  Reading  is  valuable 
only  as  it  may  supply  to  us  the  materials  which  the  mind  itself 
elaborates.  As  it  is  not  the  largest  quantity  of  any  kind  of  food, 
taken  into  the  stomach,  that  conduces  to  health,  but  such  a  quan- 
tity of  such  a  kind  as  can  be  best  digested ;  so  it  is  not  the  greatest  j 
complement  of  any  kind  of  information  that  improves  the  mind, 
but  such  a  quantity  of  such  a  kind  as  determines  the  intellect  to 
most  vigorous  energy.  The  only  profitable  reading  is  that  in 
which  we  are  compelled  to  think,  and  think  intensely;  whereas 
that  reading  which  serves  only  to  dissipate  and  divert  oar  thought, 
is  either  positively  hurtful,  or  useful  only  as  an  occasional  relaxa- 
tion from  severe  exertion.  But  the  amount  of  vigorous  thinking 
is  usually  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  multifarious  reading.  Multifarious 
reading  is  agreeable ;  but,  as  a  habit,  it  is,  in  its  way,  as  destructiTO 
to  the  mental  as  dram-drinking  is  to  the  bodily  health. 

II.  In  reference  to  the  quality  of  what  is  to  be  read,  the  First  of  the 
five  rules  is  —  *  Select  the  works  of  principal  im- 

II.  Quality  of  what      portance,  in  accommodation  either  to  the  several 

It  to  be  read. 

FintRoio  sciences  themselves,  to  your  particular  aim  in 

reading,  or  to  your  individual  disposition  and 
wants.'  This  rule  is  too  manifestly  true  to  require  any  illustration  of 
its  truth.  No  one  will  deny  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end 
you  ought  to  employ  the  means  best  calculated  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. This  is  all  that  the  rule  inculcates.  But  while  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  expediency  of  obeying  the  rule,  there  is  often 
considerable  difficulty  in  obeying  it.  To  know  what  books  ought 
to  be  read  in  order  to  learn  a  science,  is  in  fiict  frequently  obtained 
after  the  science  has  been  already  learned.  On  this  point  no  gen- 
eral advice  can  be  given.  We  have,  on  all  of  the  sciences,  works 
which  profess  to  supply  the  advice  which  the  student  here  requires. 
But  in  general,  I  must  say,  they  are  of  small  assistance  in  pointing 
out  what  books  we  should  select,  however  useful  they  may  be  in 
showing  us  what  books  exist  upon  a  science.  In  this  respect,  the 
British  student  also  labors  under  peculiar  disadvantages.  The  libra- 
ries in  this  country  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  wretchedly  imperfect; 
and  there  are  few  departments  of  science  in  which  they  are  not  des- 
titute even  of  the  works  of  primary  necessity,  —  works  which,  from 
their  high  price,  but  more  frequently  from  the  difilculty  of  procur* 
ing  them,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers. 
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Under  the  head  of  Quality  the  Second  Rule  is  —  *Read  not  the 
more  detailed  works  upon  a  science,  until  you 
have  obtained  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  it  in 
general.'  The  expediency  of  this  rule  is  sufficiently  apparent.  It 
is  altogether  impossible  to  read  with  advantage  an  extensive  work 
on  any  branch  of  knowledge,  if  we  are  not  previously  aware  of  its 
general  bearing,  and  of  the  relations  in  which  its  several  parts 
stand  to  each  other.  In  this  case,  the  mind  is  overpowered  and 
oppressed  by  the  mass  of  details  presented  to  it,  —  details,  the  sig- 
nificance and  subordination  of  which  it  is  as  yet  unable  to  recog- 
nize. A  conspectus,  —  a  survey  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  ought, 
therefore,  to  precede  the  study  of  it  in  its  parts ;  we  should  be 
aware  of  its  distribution,  before  we  attend  to  what  is  distributed,  — 
we  should  possess  the  empty  frame-work,  before  we  collect  the 
materials  with  which  it  is  to  be  filled.  Hence  the  utility  of  an  ency- 
dopsBdical  knowledge  of  the  sciences  in  general,  preliminary  to  a 
stady  of  the  several  sciences  in  particular;  that  is,  a  summary 
knowledge  of  their  objects,  their  extent,  their  connection  with  each 
other.  By  this  means  the  student  is  enabled  to  steer  his  way  on 
the  wide  ocean  of  science.  By  this  means  he  always  knows  where- 
abouts he  is,  and  becomes  aware  of  the  point  towards  which  his 
author  is  leading  him. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  such  authors  as  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Eant,  etc.,  it  is,  therefore, 
proper  that  we  first  obtain  a  preparatory  acquaintance  with  the 
scope,  both  of  their  philosophy  in  general,  and  of  the  particular 
work  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  In  the  case  of  writers  of 
such  ability  this  is  not  difficult  to  do,  as  there  are  abundance  of 
subsidiary  works,  affording  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  which  we 
are  in  quest.  But  in  the  case  of  treatises  where  similar  assistance 
is  not  at  hand,  we  may  often,  in  some  degree,  prepare  ourselves  for 
a  regular  perusal,  by  examining  the  table  of  contents,  and  taking  a 
cursory  inspection  of  its  several  departments.  In  this  respect,  and 
also  in  others,  the  following  advice  of  Gibbon  to  young  students  is 
highly  deserving  of  attention.  **  After  a  rapid 
^^  '  glance  (I  translate  from  the  original  French)  — 
aftier  a  rapid  glance  on  the  subject  and  distribution  of  a  new  book, 
I  suspend  the  reading  of  it,  which  I  only  resume  after  having  my- 
self examined  the  subject  in  all  its  relations,  —  after  having  called 
up  in  my  solitary  walks  all  that  I  have  read,  thought,  or  learned  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  the  whole  book,  or  of  some  chapter  in  par- 
ticular. I  thus  place  myself  in  a  condition  to  estimate  what  the 
author  may  add  to  my  general  stock  of  knowledge ;  and  I  am  thus 

62 
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Bometinies  favorably  disposed  by  the  accordance,  sometimes  armed 
by  the  opposition,  of  our  views."* 
The  Third  Role  under  the  head  of  Quality  is  —  ^Make  yoar- 
^.^»  1  selves  familiar  with  a  science   in   its  present 

state,  before  you  proceed  to  study  it  in  its 
chronological  development'  The  propriety  of  this  procedure  is 
likewise  manifest.  Unless  we  be  acquainted  with  a  science  in  its 
more  advanced  state,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  more  or  less  important,  and,  consequently,  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  is  or  is  not  worthy  of  attention  in  the  doctrines  of  its 
earlier  cultivators.  We  shall  thus  also  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
infinitude  of  details  successively  presented  to  us;  all  will  be  confii- 
sion  and  darkness,  where  all  ought  to  be  order  and  light.  It  is 
thus  improper  to  study  philosophy  historically,  or  in  its  past  prog- 
ress, before  we  have  studied  it  statistically,  or  in  its  actual  results. 
The  Fourth  Rule  under  the  same  head  is  —  'To  avoid  erroneoiis 
and  exclusive  views,  read  and  compare  together 
the  more  important  works  of  every  party.'  In 
proportion  as  different  opinions  may  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
objects  of  a  science,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  we  should  weigh 
with  care  and  impartiality  the  reasons  on  which  these  different 
opinions  rest.  Such  a  science,  in  particular,  is  philosophy,  and  snch 
sciences,  in  general,  are  those  which  proceed  out  of  philosophy.  In 
the  philosophical  sciences,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  be  especially  on 
our  guard  against  that  partiality  which  considers  only  the  arga- 
ments  in  favor  of  particular  opinions.  It  is  true  that  in  the  writ- 
ings of  one  party  nfe  find  adduced  the  reasons  of  the  opposite 
party ;  but  frequently  so  distorted,  so  mutilated,  so  enervated,  that 
their  refutation  occasions  little  effort  We  must,  therefore,  study 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  if  we  would  avoid  those  one-sided 
and  contracted  views  which  are  the  result  of  party-spirit  The 
precept  of  the  Apostle,  ^Test  all  things,  hold  &st  by  that  which  is 
good/'  is  a  precept  which  is  applicable  equally  in  philosophy  as  in 
theology,  but  a  precept  that  has  not  been  more  firequently  neglected 
in  the  one  study  than  in  the  other. 

.    The  Fifth  Rule  under  the  head  of  Quality  is  —  'To  avoid  a  one- 
sided development  of  mind,  combine  with  the 
study  of  works  which  cultivate  the  Understand- 
ing, the  study  of  works  which  cultivate  the  Taste.'    The  propriety 


1  The  rabstftsce  of  the  abore  paas^ge  is     French  origtetl  to  qaoted  hy  Scheidler^ilbtf*- 
given  in  Engltoh,  in  Gibbon's  Memoin  o/m^     getihy  1 66,  p.  2M.— JBd. 
L^t  and  WriUngSf  pp.  6i,  65;  ed.  1887.    The 
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of  this  role  requires  no  elaoidation ;  I,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the 

third  head  —  viz.,  the  Manner  of  reading  itself; 

ra.    xuiiier   of     ^j^^^j.  ^y^  ^^  jp^^  jj^l^  is— *  Read  that 

First  Bole  ^^^  ^^^  accurately  remember,  but  still  more 

that  you  may  folly  understand.' 
This  also  requires  no  comment.    Reading  should  not  be  a  learn- 
ing by  rote,  but  an  act  of  reflective  thinking.    Memory  is  only  a 
subsidiary  &culty,  —  is  valuable  merely  as  supplying  the  materials 
on  which  the  understanding  is  to  operate.    We  read,  therefore, 
principally,  not  to  remember  facts,  but  to  understand  relations.    To 
commit,  therefore,  to  memory  what  we  read,  before  we  elaborate  it 
into  an  intellectual  possession,  is  not  only  useless  but  detrimental ; 
for  the  habit  of  laying  up  in  memory  what  has  not  been  digested 
by  the  understanding,  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  mental 
weakness. 
The  Second  Rule  under  this  head  is  —  *  Strive  to  compass  the 
general  tenor  of  a  work,  before  you  attempt  to 
judge  of  it  in  detail.'    Kothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  attempt  to  judge  a  part  before  comprehending  the 
whole;    but  unfortunately  nothing   is   more  common,  especially 
among  professional  critics,  —  reviewers.    This  proceeding  is,  how- 
ever, as  frequently  the  effect  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  as  of 
unintentional  error. 
The  Third  Rule  under  this  head  is  —  ^Accommodate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  reading  to  the  importance  of  the 
work.    Some  books  are,  therefore,  to  be  only 
dipped  into ;  others  are  to  be  run  over  rapidly ;  and  others  to  be 
studied  long  and  sedulously.'    All  books  are  not  to  be  read  with 
the  same  attention;  and,  accordingly,  an  ancient  distinction  was 
taken  of  reading  into  kcHo  cwrsoria  and  lectio  stataria.    The  for- 
mer of  these  we  have  adopted  into  English,  cur- 
^^^^™^  sory  reading  being  a  familiar  and  correct  trans- 

lation of  lectio  curaoricu  But  lectio  stataria 
oannot  be  so  well  rendered  by  the  expression  of  stationary  read- 
ing. ^  Read  not,"  says  Bacon,  in  his  Fiftieth  Essay  —  ^  read  not  to 
contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take 
^°^  '  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but 
V>  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  are  to 
be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ;  that  is, 
some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not 
curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts 
made  of  them  by  others;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  impor- 
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tant  argumenta,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books 
are,  like  common  distilled  waters,  fleshy  things."  **  One  kind  of 
books,**  says  the  great  historian,  Johann  von  Muller,^  ^I  read  with 
great  rapidity,  for  in  these  there  is  mnch  dross 
to  throw  aside,  and  little  gold  to  be  fonnd; 
some,  however,  there  are  all  gold  and  diamonds,  and  he  who,  for 
example,  in  Tacitus  can  read  more  than  twenty  pages  in  four  hoora, 
certainly  does  not  understand  him." 

Rapidity  in  reading  depends,  however,  greatly  on  oar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  of  discussion.  At  first,  upon  a  science  we 
can  only  read  with  profit  few  books,  and  laboriously.  By  degrees, 
however,  our  knowledge  of  the  matters  treated  expands,  the  reason- 
ings appear  more  manifest,  —  we  advance  more  easily,  until  at 
length  we  are  able,  without  overlooking  anything  of  importance, 
to  read  with  a  velocity  which  appears  almost  incredible  for  those 
who  are  only  commencing  the  study. 

The  Fourth  Rale  under  this  head  is  —  *  Regulate  on  the  same 
principle  the  extracts  which  you  make  from  the 

Fourth  Bnla.  i  j> 

works  you  read/ 
So  much  for  the  Unilateral  Communication  of  thought,  as  a 
mean  of  knowledge.    We  now  proceed  to  the  Mutual  Communica- 
tion of  thought,  —  Conference. 

This  is  either  mere  Conversation,  —  mere  Dia- 
^confcwnoe.-oftwo      j^^^^  ^^  Formal  Dispute,  and  at  present  we 

consider  both  of  these  exclusively  only  as  a 
means  of  knowledge,  —  only  aa  a  means  for  the  communication  of 
truth. 
The  employment  of  Dialogue  as  such  a  mean,  requires  great  skill 

and  dexterity ;  for  presence  of  mind,  confidence, 
Qgoe.  ^^^  ^^^  pliability  are  necessary  for  this,  and 

these  are  only  obtained  by  exercise,  independently  of  natural  talent 
This  was  the  method  which  Socrates  almost  exdunvely  employed 
in  the  communication  of  knowledge ;  and  he  called  it  his  art  of 
intellectual  midwifery^  because  in  its  application  truth  is  not  given 
over  by  the  master  to  the  disciple,  but  the  master,  by  skilful  ques- 
tioning, only  helps  the  disciple  to  deliver  himself  of  the  truth  explic- 
itly, which  his  mind  had  before  held  implicitly.  This  method  is  not, 
however,  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  only  to  those 
which  the  human  intellect  is  able  to  evolve  out  of  itself  that  v^ 
only  to  the  cognitions  of  Pure  Reason.  Disputation  is  of  two  prin- 
cipal kinds,  inasmuch  as  it  is  oral  or  written ;  and  in  both  cases,  the 
controversy  may  be  conducted  either  by  the  rules  of  strict  logical 

1  WMb,  It.  m.    Cf.  ZTiL  268.    Quoted  bj  SebekUer,  Hodtgttik,  f  66,  ^  SOI.— B». 
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disputation,  or  left  to  the  freedom  of  debate.    Without  entering  on 
details,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  in  regard  to 
8.   Diiimfation,  —      Logical  Disputation,  that  it  is  here  essential 
Academical  dtopa.      *^^*  ^^®  point  in  question,  —  the  stattM  contra-' 
tation.  veraicBy  —  the  thesis,  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 

accurately  determined,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
logomachy,  or  mere  verbal  wrangling.  This  being  done,  that  dis- 
putant who  denies  the  thesis,  and  who  is  called  the  apponentj  may 
either  call  upon  the  disputant  who  affirms  the  thesis,  and  who  is 
called  the  defendant^  to  allege  an  argument  in  its  support,  or  he 
may  at  once  himself  produce  his  counter-argument.  To  avoid, 
however,  all  misunderstanding,  the  opponent  should  also  advance 
an  antithesis,  that  is,  a  proposition  conflictive  with  the  thesis,  and 
when  this  has  been  denied  by  the  defendant  the.  process  of  argu- 
mentation commences.  This  proceeds  in  regular  syllogisms,  and  is 
governed  by  definite  rules,  which  are  all  so  calculated  that  the  dis- 
cussion is  not  allowed  to  wander  from  the  point  at  issue,  and  each 
disputant  is  compelled,  in  reference  to  every  syllogism  of  his  adver- 
sary, either  to  admit,  or  to  deny>  or  to  distinguish.^  These  rules 
you  will  find  in  most  of  the  older  systems  of  Logic ;  in  particular 
I  may  refer  you  to  them  as  detailed  in  Heerebord's  Praxis  Logica^ 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Synopsis  of  Burgersdi- 
cius.  The  practice  of  disputation  was  long  and  justly  regarded  as 
the  most  important  of  academical  exercises ;  though  liable  to  abuse, 
the  good  which  it  certainly  ensures  greatly  surpasses  the  evil  which 
it  may  accidentally  occasion. 

1  C£  Krng,  L0f£k,  ( 188.    Anm.  2.   Scbeidler,  fibdefeia;,  §  46,  p.  188.  —  Ed. 
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THE  CHAKACTER  AND  COMPREHENSION  OF  LOGIC— A 
FRAGMENT. 

(See  page  3.) 

Ik  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  academical  instraction,  there  are 
usually  two  primary  questions  which  obtrude  themselves ;  and  with  the  answer 
to  these  questions  I  propose  to  occupy  the  present  Lecture. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is,  —  What  is  the  character  and  comprehension 
of  the  subject  to  be  taught?  The  second, — What  is  the  mode  of  teaching 
it  ?  In  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  the  question,  —  What  is  to  be  taught, — 
in  the  preaent  instance  is  assuredly  not  superfluous.  The  subject  of  our  course 
is  indeed  professedly  Logic ;  but  as  under  that  rubric  it  has  been  too  often  the 
practice,  in  our  Scottish  Universities,  to  comprehend  almost  everything  except 
the  science  which  that  name  properly  denotes,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  inti- 
mation of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Logic  does  not  of  itself  definitely  mark  out 
what  the  professor  is  to  teach,  and  what  the  student  may  rely  on  leammg. 

I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  you  a  general  notion  of  what  Logic  is,  and 
of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  other  sciences;  for  Logic  —  Logic 
properly  so  called — is  the  all-important  science  in  which  it  is  at  once  my  duty 
and  my  desire  fully  and  faithfully  to  instruct  you. 

The  very  general —  I  may  call  it  the  very  vague  —  conception  which  I  can 
at  present  attempt  to  shadow  out  of  the  scope  and  nature  of  Logic,  is  of  course 
not  intended  to  anticipate  what  is  hereafter  to  be  articulately  stated  in  regard 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  this  science. 

All  science,  all  knowledge,  is  divided  into  two  great  branches;  for  it  is 
either,  1^,  Conversant  about  Objects  Known,  or,  2^,  Conversant  about  the 
Manner  of  knowing  them,  in  other  words,  about  the  laws  or  conditions  under 
which  sui-h  objects  are  cognizable.  The  former  of  these  is  Direct  Science,  or 
Science  simply;  the  latter,  Reflex  Science,  —  the  Science  of  Science,  or  the 
Method  of  Science. 

Now  of  these  categories  or  great  branches  of  knowledge,  Simple  Science,  or 
Science  directly  conversant  about  Objects,  is  again  divided  into  two  branches; 
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for  it  is  either  conrenant  about  the  phenomena  of  the  internal  world,  as  re- 
vealed to  us  in  consciousness,  or  about  the  phssnomena  of  the  external  world, 
as  made  known  to  us  by  sense.  The  former  of  these  constitutes  the  Science 
of  Mind,  the  latter  the  Science  of  Matter ;  and  each  is  again  divided  and  sab- 
divided  into  those  numerous  branches,  which  tdgether  make  up  nearly  the 
whole  cycle  of  human  knowledge. 

The  other  category  —  the  Science  of  Science,  or  the  Methodology  of  Sci- 
ence —  falls  likewise  into  two  branches,  according  as  the  conditions  which  it 
considers  are  the  laws  which  determine  the  possibility  of  the  mind,  or  subject 
of  science,  knowing,  or  the  laws  which  determine  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence, or  object  of  science,  being  known;  Science,  I  repeat,  considered  as 
reflected  u|An  its  own  conditions,  is  twofold,  for  it  either  considers  the  laws 
under  which  the  human  mind  can  know,  or  the  laws  under  which  what  b  pro- 
posed by  the  human  mind  to  know,  can  be  known.  Of  these  two  sciences  of 
science,  the  fonner  —  that  which  treats  of  those  conditions  of  knowledge  which 
lie  in  the  nature  of  thought  itself — is  Logic,  properly  so  called;  the  latter,— • 
that  which  treats  of  those  conditions  of  knowledge  which  lie  in  the  nature,  not 
of  thought  itself,  but  of  that  which  we  think  about,  —  this  has  as  yet  obtained 
no  recognized  appellation,  no  name  by  which  it  is  universally  and  familiarly 
known.  Various  denominations  have  indeed  been  given  to  it  in  its  several 
parts,  or  in  its  special  relations ;  thus  it  has  been  called  Heuretic,  in  so  far  as  it 
expounds  the  rules  of  Invention  or  Discovery,  Architectonic,  in  so  far  as  it  treats 
of  the  method  of  building  up  our  observations  into  system ;  but  hitherto  it  has 
obtained,  as  a  whole,  no  adequate  and  distinctive  title.  The  consequence,  or 
perhaps  the  cause,  of  this  want  of  a  peculiar  name  to  mark  out  the  second 
science  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  the  first,  is  that  the  two  have  fre- 
quently been  mixed  up  together,  and  that  the  name  of  Logic  has  been  stretched 
BO  as  to  comprehend  the  confused  assemblage  of  their  doctrines.  Of  these  two 
sciences  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  the  one  owes  its  systematic  develop- 
ment principally  to  Aristotle,  the  other  to  Bacon ;  though  neither  of  these 
philosophers  has  precisely  marked  or  rigidly  observed  the  limits  which  separate 
them  from  each  other ;  and  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  latter  gave  to  his 
great  Treatise  the  name  of  Organum,  —  the  name  which  has  in  later  times 
been  applied  to  designate  the  complement  of  the  Logical  Treatises  of  the  fb^ 
mer,  —  from  this  circumstance,  I  say,  it  has  often  been  sup|)08ed  that  the  aim 
of  fiacron  was  to  build  up  a  Logic  of  his  own  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Aristotelic. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous,  either  as  to  Bacon's  views,  or  as  to 
the  relation  in  which  the  two  sciences  mutually  stand.  These  are  not  only  not 
inconsistent,  they  are  in  fact,  as  correlative,  each  necessary  to,  each  dependent 
on,  the  other ;  and  although  they  constitute  two  several  doctrines,  which  mast 
be  treated  in  the  first  instance  each  by  and  for  itself,  they  are,  however,  in  the 
last  resort  only  two  phases,  —  two  members,  of  one  great  doctrine  of  method, 
which  considers,  in  the  counter  relations  of  thought  to  the  object,  and  of  the 
object  to  thought,  the  universal  conditions  by  which  the  possibility  of  human 
knowledge  is  regulated  and  defined. 

But  allowing  the  term  Logic  to  be  extended  so  as  to  denote  the  genus  of 
which  these  opposite  doctrines  of  Method  are  the  species,  it  will,  however,  be 
necessaiy  to  add  a  difference  by  which  these  special  Logics  may  be  dtstin- 
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guished  from  each  other)  and  from  the  generic  science  of  which  they  are  the 
constituents.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  which  expounds  the  laws  by  which  our 
scientific  procedure  should  be  governed,  in  so  far  as  'these  lie  in  the  forms  of 
t]iou<rht,  or  in  the  conditions  of  the  mind  itself,  which  b  the  subject  in  which 
knowledge  inheres,  —  this  science  may  be  called  Formal,  or  SubjecHve,  or  Ab- 
stract, or  Pure  Logic,  The  science,  again,  which  expounds  the  laws  by  which 
our  scientific  procedure  should  be  governed,  in  so  far  as  these  lie  in  the 
contents,  materials,  or  objects,  about  which  knowledge  is  conversant,  —  this 
science  may  be  called  Material,  or  Objective,  or  Concrete,  or  Applied  Logic. 

Now  it  is  Logic,  taken  in  its  most  unexclusive  acceptation,  which  will  con- 
stitute the  object  of  our  consideration  in  the  following  course.  Of  the  two 
branches  into  which  it  falls.  Formal  Logic,  or  Logic  Proper,  demands  the 
principal  share  of  our  attention,  and  this  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  considered  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  their  contents.  Formal  Logic 
b  a  far  more  comprehensive  and  complex  science  than  Material.  For,  to  speak 
first  of  the  latter :  —  if  we  abstract  from  the  specialities  of  particular  objects 
and  sciences,  and  consider  only  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  our  procedure 
in  reference  to  the  object-matter  of  the  sciences  in  general,  —  and  this  is  all 
that  a  universal  logic  can  propose,  —  these  rules  are  few  in  number,  and  their 
applications  simple  and  evident  A  Material  or  Objective  Logic,  except  in 
special  subordination  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  sciences,  is,  therefore, 
of  very  narrow  limits,  and  all  that  it  can  tell  us  is  soon  told.  Of  the  former, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  is  true.  For  though  the  highest  laws  of  thought 
be  few  in  number,  and  though  Logic  proper  be  only  an  articulate  exposition  of 
the  universal  necesmty  of  these,  still  the  steps  through  which  this  exposition 
must  be  accomplished  are  both  many  and  multiform. 

In  the  second  place,  the  doctrines  of  Material  L<^c  are  not  only  far  fewer 
and  ampler  than  those  of  Formal  Logic,  they  are  also  less  independent ;  for 
the  principles  of  the  latter  once  established,  those  of  the  other  are  either  im- 
plicitly confirmed,  or  the  foundation  lidd  on  which  they  can  be  easily  rested. 

In  the  third  place,  the  study  of  Formal  Logic  is  a  more  improving  exercise ; 
for,  as  exclusively  conversant  with  the  laws  of  thought,  it  necessitates  a  turn- 
ing back  of  the  intellect  upon  itself,  which  is  a  less  easy,  and,  therefore,  a  more 
invigorating,  energy,  than  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  objects  directly  pre- 
sented to  onr  observation. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  doctrines  of  Formal  Logic  are  possessed  of  an  in- 
trinac  and  necessary  evidence ;  they  shine  out  by  their  native  light,  and  do  not 
require  any  proof  or  corroboration  beyond  that  which  consciousness  itself  sup- 
plies. They  do  not,  therefore,  require,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  any  ap- 
paratus of  acquired  knowledge.  Formal  Logic  is,  therefore,  better  fitted  than 
Material  for  die  purposes  of  academical  instruction ;  for  the  latter,  primarily 
conversant  with  the  conditions  of  the  external  world,  b  in  itself  a  less  invig- 
orating exercise,  as  determining  the  mind  to  a  feebler  and  more  ordinary 
exertion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  adequately  be  understood  without  the 
prerious  possession  of  such  a  complement  of  information  as  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  count  upon  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  only  commencing  their 
philosophical  studies. 
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II. 

GENUS  OF  LOGIC. 

(Seepage?.) 
I.  —  Scisirca. 

A.  AffirmatiTe.  —  Stoici  (r.  Alexander  Aphrod.  In  Topiea,  Prooem.;  Dio^ 
enes  Laertius,  Vila  Zenonis^  L.  viL,  §  42).  "  Plato  et  Piatonici  et  Academka 
onmes"  (y.Camenuios,  SeUcta  Duput.  Phila,    Pan.  L,  qa.  8,  p.  30). 

(m)   8PBCULATTFS  SCaiTCE, 

Toletas,  In  Un,  Arigt,  Log.^  De  Dial,  in  Communis  Qn.  iL,  hr.  Suarez,  Dup* 
Metaph.j  Disp.  i.  §  iv.  26  ;  Disp.  zliv.  §  xiii.  54.  **  Commaniter  Thomiste,  nt 
Capreolus,  Sotus,  Manus,  Flandra,  Soncinas,  Javelliu :  Omnes  fere  Scodste 
cum  Scoto,  ut  Valera,  Antonias  Andreas,  etc."  (t.  Qdephonras  de  Penafiel, 
Logicce  Digputationes,  Disp.  i.  qu.  4.  Curstu^  p.  79.)  For  Aquinas,  Darandio, 
Niphus,  Canariensis,  see  Antonias  Ravio,  Com,  in  ArisL  DialecL,  Prooem.  qn. 
5.  For  Bacchonus,  Javelins,  Averroes,  see  ConimbricenBes,  In  AnsL  DiaL 
Procem.  Q.  iv.  art  5.  Lalemandet,  Cursus  PhiL^  Logica^  Disp.  iiL  part  iil 
Derodon,  Logica  Restit,,  De  Genere,  p.  45.  Camerarius,  Di^,  PhU,,  Pan  I, 
qu.  3,  4.  (That  Logica  docens  a  true  science.)  For  Pseudo-AugustiDas,  Av- 
icenna,  Alpharabius,  see  Conimbricenses,  Com,  in  ArisL  DiaL  Prooem.  Qa.  iv. 
art  3.  For  Boethius,  Mercado,  Vera  Cruce,  Montanesios,  see  Masios,  Cm.  in 
Porph,  et  in  Univenam  Aristotelis  Logicam^  Sect  i.,  ProcenL  qn.  y.  el  seq. 
Poncius,  De  NaL  Log,^  Disp.  ii.,  concL  2.  For  Rapineus,  Petroniiu,  Faber, 
see  Camerarius,  SeL  Disp.  Phil,,  Pars  i.,  qu.  4,  p.  44. 

<b)   FMACnCAL  3CIBWCM, 

Conimbricenses,  In  Univenam  Aristotelis  Dialecticam,  Prooem.  Qu.  iv.,  art. 
5.  Fonseca,  In  MetapK,  L.  iL  c.  3,  qu.  1,  §  7.  For  Venetns,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Jandunus,  see  Ruvio,  L  c,  Schuler,  PhUosophia  nova  Methodo  ExpUcatOj  Fan 
Prior,  L.  y.  ex.  i.,  p.  806.  (1608).  D'Abra  de  Raconis,  5tifiiffia  ToHut  PkHoso- 
phice^  Log,  Prcel,^  c.  L  Isendoom,  Cursus  Logicus^  L.  i.,  c.  2,  qu.  7.  Biel,  in 
Sentent„f  L.  ii.  ProL  Occam,  Summa  Totiue  Logicm,  D.  xxxix.  qu.  6.  For 
Aureolus,  Bern.  MLrandulanus,  see  Conimbricenses,  I.  c.  For  Mathisius,  Mmda, 
Yasqnez,  Eckius,  see  Camerarius,  Sel,  Disp,  Phil,  Pars  i.,  qu.  4,  p.  44.  Ode- 
phonsus  de  Penafiel,  Log,  Disp,  D.  i.  qu.  4,  sect  2.  Oriedo,  Cursus  P^ilo- 
sophicus.  Log.,  Contr.  Prooem.  ii.  5.   Arriaga,  Cursus  Philasopkicus,  Disp.  lii.  f  4. 

(e)   SPECULATPTR  AND  FRACTICAL, 

Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Log,  Digp,  D.  ii.  §  2. 

B.  Negative.  —  For  almost  all  the  Greek  commentatorSi  see  Zabarella,  Open, 
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Logica,  De  NaL  Log,^  L.  i.  e.  5,  and  Smiglecios,  Logica^  D.  iL  qu.  5.    See  alM 
BdephoDSiis  de  Penafiel^  Disp.  Log.  D.  L  qu.  1,  §  1,  p.  67. 

n.  —  Akt. 

Scheibler)  Opera  Logica^  Para.  i.  c.  1,  p.  49.  J.  C.  ScaHger,  ExercitaHones^ 
Exerc.  i.  3.  6.  J.  Yossius,  De  Natura  Artium,  L.  iy.,  c.  2,  §  4.  Balforeus,  In 
Org.  Q.  V.  §  6,  Prooem.,  p.  31.  Bui^rsdicius,  IruHtuHones  Logicce,  Lib.  i.  c. 
1.  Pacius,  Comm.  in  Org,  p.  1.  Sanderson,  Lag,  Artis  Compendium^  L.  L  c.  1, 
p.  1,  Cf.  p.  192.  Aldrich,  Artis  Log,  Compendium,  L.  L  c.  1,  p.  1.  Hildenius, 
Qucestiones  et  Commentaria  in  Organon,  p.  579  (1585).  (roclenius,  ProUemata 
Logica  el  PMosophiea,  Para.  i.  qu.  8.  Bamus,  Dialectica,  L.  i.  c.  1.  Aogoa- 
tinos,  De  Ordine,  ii.  c  15.  Cicero,  De  Claris  OratoribuSy  c.  41.  De  Oratore^  L. 
ii.,  c.  38.  Lovanienses,  Com,  in  Arist,  Dial,  Prtef.  p.  3.  Rodolphus  Agricola,  De 
Dialecticas  Invendone^  L.  ii.  p.  255.  Monlorius  (Bapt),  Comm,  in  Anal.  Pr, 
Pne£  Kunnesius,  De  ConstiiuU  DUd,,  p.  43.  Downam  (Ramist),  Comin,  in  Ram. 
Dial, J  L.  L  c  1.  p.  3.  Paraeus,  Ars  Logica^  p.  1, 1670.  For  Horatins  Coma- 
chintis.  Ant  Bemardus  Mirandulanus,  Flamminius  Nobilius,  see  Camerariua, 
SeL  Disp,  Phil    Para.  L  q.  3,  p.  30. 

in.  —  Science  ▲ni>  Ast. 

Laiemandet,  Zo^.,  Disp.  liL  Part  iii.  cL  4.  (Logica  utens,  an  art ;  Logica  do- 
censy  a  speculative  science.)  Tartaretus,  /n  P,  Hispanum,  f.  2  (Practical  Sci- 
ence and  Art)  P.  Hispanus,  CopukUa  Omn.  Tractat.  Pet.  Hisp.  Parv.  Logical, 
T.  L  £  10,  1490.  PhUosophia  Vetus  et  Nova  in  Regia  Burgundia  olim  Pertrac- 
taia^  Logica,  T.  L,  pp.  58,  59.  4th  ed.  London,  1685.  Tosca,  Comp.  PhiL 
Log.,  Tr.  i.  L  iv.  c.  4,  p.  208  (Practical  Science  and  Art).  Purchot,  Instit, 
Phil,,  T.  L  Procem.  p.  36.  Eugenius,  Aayuch,  pp*  140,  141.  Dupleix,  Logique, 
p.  37.  Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logica,  p.  5.  Schmier,  PhUosophia  Q^adripartita 
(▼.  Heumannus,  Acta  Philosoph,  iii.  p.  67).  Aquinas  (in  Caramuel,  PML  ReaUs 
el  Rationalis,  Disp.  ii.  p.  3). 

IV.  —  Neitheb  Science  nob  Art,  but  Instbuvbnt,  Oboan,  ob  Habit,  ob 
Instrumental  Discipline. 

Fhiloponufl,  In  An.  Prior,,  iniHd,  For  Ammonius  (Pros/,  in  Pngd,),  Alex- 
ander {In  Topica,  i.  c.  4 ;  Metaph.  ii.  t  15).  Simplicius,  (Prcsf,  in  Prasd.), 
Zabarella  {De  Natura  Logica,  L.  i.  c.  10.),  Zimara  (In  Tabula  v.  Absurdum.), 
Averroes,  see  Smiglecius,  Logica,  Disp.  ii.  qu.  6,  p.  89.  Aegidius,  In  An.  Post 
L.  L  qu.  1.  For  Magnesius,  Niger  (Petrus),  Villalpandeus,  see  RutIo,  In  ArisL 
Dial.,  procem.  qu.  2.  F.  Crellius,  Isagoge  Logica,  L.  i.  c.  1,  p.  5.  P.  Yallius, 
Logica,  T.  L  proflem.  c.  i.  el  aUbi  Bartbolinus,  Janiiares  Logici,  II.  pp.  25  and 
76.  Berdus,  Logica  Peripaledca,  pp.  6,  10.  Themistius,  An.  Post  i.  c.  24. 
Aquinas,  Opuscula,  70,  qu.  De  Divisione  Scientios  SpeculaHva,  —  sed  alibi  scir 
enliam  Tocat  (See  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist.  DiaL,  T.  I.  qu.  iv.  art  5,  p.  42.) 
Balduinus,  In  Qucssito  an  Logica  sit  Scientia.  Scaynus,  Paraphnuis  in  Organon. 
Pne£  p.  9. 
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y.  —  That,  loosblt  takimq  tbs  rmwan,  Looio  is  bithsb  Ast  ob  SctBarcs, 

OB    BOTH. 

Zabarella,  Opera  Logica^  De  Nat.  Log,,  L.  i.  c.  Tiii.  D'Abra  de  Baconu, 
Summa  Tot.  Phii.  Pral,  Log.,  L.  Hi.,  c.  1,  p.  8,  ed.  Colon.  (Practical  Science). 
Balforeus,  In  Organan,  Q*  ▼.  §§  1,  6,  pp.  20,  S2.  (Art).  Derodon,  Logica  RestU. 
De  Procan.  Log.,  p.  49,  (Speculative  Science).  Crellius,  Itagoge^  pp.  1,  4. 
Bertins,  Logica  PeripaUtica,  pp.  11,  IS.  Aldrich,  Art  Log,  Con^,^  L.  iL  c.  8, 
T.  i.  (Art).  SanderBon,  Log,  Art.  Camp,  Append,  Pr.,  c.  2,  page  192.  (Art). 
Conimbricentes,  In  ArUt,  Dial.,  T.  I.,  p.  S3  (Practical  Science).  PkUott^ia 
Burgundia,  T.  I.  pp.  66,  69*  fiustachios,  Summa  PhUoaopkiat^  DiaUcdca  QaatL 
Prooetn.,  i.  p.  4.  Kannesius,  De  CanstiL  Dial,  ff.  43, 68.  Scbeibler,  Opera  Log- 
ica, pp.  48,  49.  Scayniis,  Par.  in  Org,,  pp.  1 1, 12.  Cameraiiua,  Sd,  Ditp.  PkiL, 
Pars.  i.  qu.  S,  pp.  31,  38  (Speculative  Science).  B.  Pereiny  De  Cammtm.  Pri»- 
dp,  Omn,  Rer,  Natural^  L.lDe  PhiL  c  18,  p.  60, 1618. 

VL  —  That  at  obob  Scibbcb  (pabt  or  Philosopbt)  abd  LtBTBUvBar  of 

Philosofht.  * 

Boetbius,  Prof,  in  Porphyr,  (a  VictoriDO  Transl.)  Opera,  p.  48.  Enstaduua, 
Summa  Phiiosophia,  p.  8  (Scientia  oi^anica  et  practiea).  For  Simplicius,  Al- 
exander, Philoponus,  etc.,  see  Camerarius,  Sel.  Disp,  PkiL^  p.  30.  Pacius,  Com.  w 
Arist.  Org.,  p.  4. 

Vn.  —  That  Qubstiob,  whbtrbb  Logic  part  of  Phiixmopht  ob  boT|  as 

lOLB    QUESTIOB. 

Pacins,  Cam.  in  Arist  Org.,  p.  4.  Avicenna  (in  Ck>nimbricen8e8,  In  Ariat 
DiaL,  Qu.  iv.  art  4,  T.  I.  p.  38). 

Vin.  —  That   Qubstiob  of   whbthbb  Abt,  Scibbcb,  btc,  Idlb  —  ovlt 

Yebbal. 

Buffier,  Ooura  des  Sciences,  Seconde  Logique,  §  421,  p.  887. 

Eugenius,  'H  Aoyutii,  p.  140,  has  the  following: 

**  From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  clearly  appears  of  what  character 
are  the  diversities  of  Logic,  and  what  its  nature.  For  one  logic  is  Naiundi 
another  Acquired,  And  of  the  Natural,  there  is  one  sort  according  to  Faculty, 
another  act*ording  to  Disposition.  And  of  the  Acquired,  there  is  agun  s 
kind  according  to  Art,  and  a  kind  according  to  Science,  And  the  Natiie 
Logic,  according  to  Faculty,  is  the  rational  faculty  itself  with  which  every  hn- 
man  individual  is  endowed,  through  which  all  are  qualified  for  the  knowledge 
and  discrimination  of  truth,  and  which,  in  proportion  as  a  man  employs  tbe 
less,  the  less  is  he  removed  from  irrationality.  But  the  Native  Logic,  according 
to  Disposition,  is  the  same  faculty  by  which  some,  when  they  reason,  are  vont 
to  exert  their  cogitations  with  care  and  attention,  confusedly,  indeed,  and  ud- 
critically,  still,  however,  in  pursuit  of  the  truth.  The  Acquired,  according  to 
Art,  is  the  correct  and  corrected  knowledge  of  the  Rules,  through  which  the 
intellectual  enei^es  are,  without  fault  or  failure,  accomplished.    But  tbe  Ao- 
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qmred,  accordtng  to  Science,  if  the  exact  and  perfect  knowledge  both  of  the 
enei^es  themselves,  and  also  of  the  causes  through  which,  and  through  which 
ezclosivelj,  they  are  capable  of  being  directed  towards  the  truth." 

■N.dv,,«oordingto     {l'^^^^ 
Logic 


gic-j 


Acquired,  according  to  j  ^^^^^ 


*^  And  thns  Disposition  adds  to  Faculty  consuetude  and  a  promptness  to  en- 
ei^gize.  Art,  again,  adds  to  Disposition  a  refinement  and  accuracy  of  Energy. 
Finally,  Science  adds  to  Art  the  consciousness  of  cause,  and  the  power  of  ren- 
dering a  reason  in  the  case  of  all  the  Rules.  And  the  natural  logician  may  be 
able,  in  his  random  reason,  to  apprehend  that,  so  to  speak,  one  thing  has  deter- 
mined another,  although  the  nature  of  this  determination  may  be  beyond  his 
ken.  But  he  whose  disposition  is  exercised  by  reflection  and  imitation,  being 
able  easily  to  connect  thought  with  thought,  is  cognizant  of  the  several  steps  of 
the  reasoning  process,  howbeit  this  ot|yrwise  may  be  confused  and  disjointed. 
Bat  he  who  is  disciplined  in  the  art,  knows  exactly  that,  in  an  act  of  inference, 
there  are  required  three  terms,  and  that  these  ahio  should  be  thus  or  thus  con- 
nected. Finally,  the  scientific  logician  understands  the  reason,  —  why  three 
terms  enter  into  every  syllogism, —  why  there  are  neither  more  nor  fewer, — 
and  why  they  behoove  to  be  combined  in  this,  and  in  no  other  fashion. 

^  Wherefore  to  us  the  inquiry  appears  ridiculous,  which  is  frequently,  even 
to  naasea,  clamorously  agitated  concerning  Logic  —  Whether  it  i^ould  be  re- 
garded as  an  Art  or  as  a  Science." 


III. 

DIVISIONS,  VABIETIES,  AND  CONTENTS  OF  LOGIC. 
(See  p.  49.) 


/▼.  Timpler,  LogiecB  Sygtema,  L.  i.  c  L 

Dooens,  l  Q^'^t.  2,  S.    Isendoorn,  Effata,  Cen- 

^X«^'vpay/t<(T«r.  1  ^"*»  *•  ^^-  **•      Crellius,  Tsapoge, 

J  J  Pars  Prior,  L.  i.  c  L  p.  12.    Noldios, 

L  LooicaX  XJtens,  \  Loqioa,  BecognHaf  Prooem.  p.  13. 

hp   xf^«   «Mi  7«V««^^Jphiloponus,/«.  il».Pr.,£4.    Alstedius, 

vpayiUrmp.  I  Encydopadia,  pp.  29  and  406.      ▼. 

\  Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L  vlL  text,  23. 

/Doctrinalis   i        [Objeo- ^  ▼.  Timpler,    Syst,  Log,,    Appendix,    p. 

n.  LooiCA,    <  Systematica  J  tiva].  >  877.    Noldios,  Log.  Recog,,  Prooem., 

I  Habitnalis    [Sabjectiva].  )  p.  13. 
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5Pui  Cwnmnnln,  Qene- 
nlk.  ^ 

Pan  Propri%  SpecuOii.  J 


^Adopted  in  diArent  signifiatioos  bj 
Timpler,  ^.  Log,,  q.  19,  p.  55. 
Theoph.  (Hid,  Lo^uxl,  pp.  6,  246, 
d  M}.  ( 1681 ).  Crelliiu,  laagoge,  P.  L 
L.  L  c.  1,  p.  3.  Alstedias,  Emcykf^ 
pp.  99  and  406. 


(Pum. 
IV.  LooiCA,  I  Applidrta. 


iV:  B.— ATerroes  (Pados,  Cm.  p.  S) 
I  haa  Logica  appropriata  sen  particalaris, 
)  and  Logica  commnnw  »  Univenal,  Ab- 
aoract  Logic. 


y.  LOOIOA, 


Abatrada. 
Concrata. 


Pan  Commimia. 


TI.  LooiCA,  ^  pn„  p^ 

pria, 


r  Apodictica. 
iDialecttca. 
tSophiatica. 


Timpler,  S^.  Log.,  p.  4S. 
EffoUi,CvQLl    £ff.5& 


beodoon, 


VIL  LooiCA,^ 


i  Inyentio. 

Jadidnm. 
^Dispoaitio. 


Timpler,  5^.  £07.,  p.  44.  Crelliis, 
Jtagoge,  pp.  10,  11,  and  Isendoorn, 
Effata,  Cent  i.  Eff.  51.  Adopted 
bj  Agrkola,  Db  Imf.  Dial.,  L.  L 
p.  35.  Melandithon,  Erel.  Dki^  p 
10.  Ramaa,  SdtU.  Dialed,  Lie. 
!.,  and  L.  iL  c.  i.  p.  351  af  «7. 
Spencer,  Loy.,  p.  1 1 .  Dowiuun,  /a 
/Joint  DiaL,  L.  i  c  1  p.  U.  Pfcri- 
onins,  D%  Diakctiea,  L.  i.  p  6 
(1544).  Voasias,  De  Nat,  Artiitm 
nv$  Logica,  L.  it.  c.  iz.  p.  217* 


VIIL  LooiCA, 


(  Pan  de  Propoaitki.  ) 

,{  [t.  Timpler, -Si^Xoy., p. 49. 

(  Pan  de  Jndicio.  ) 


/  Doctrina  DiTidendi.  j  ▼.  Timpler,  Sgtt.  Log,,  p.  51.    I«o- 

IX.  LooiCA,  )  Doctrina  Definiendi.         >       doom,  Effata,  Cent  I     Eff-  ^7. 

(  Doctrina  Aigomeutandi.  )       Boethina,  (Angnstin,  Fonseca,  etc) 
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X  JjOOICA,  < 


Simplicis    Apprehensi- 
onia. 
i  Jndidi. 
Batiocinationia. 

Nol^tica  {melius  Noemarj 
Synthetica.  tica). 

Dianoetica. 


fv.  Timpler,  iStjfsf.  £o^.,  52.    Isendoorn, 

Effata,  Cent  I  £ff.  58. 
>l8endooni,  Curtus  lagicus,  p.  31,  and 

Effata,  Cent.  i.  S  59.    Noldios,  Log, 

Bee.,  p.  9.    Aqoinas. 


XL  LooiOA, 


'i  3. 


Ideas  (notions).  \  L*  Art  de  Ptnur^  Fart  L     Clericus, 

Judgment  /       Logica,    adopts    this    division,  but 

Reasoning.  t       makes    Method    third,   Beasoning 

Method.  )       fourth. 


XIL  LooiCA, 


i: 


Doctrine  of  Elements. 


Doctrine  of  Method. 


"1 


Kant,  Logik ;  Erug,  Loglk, 


1st  Called  Analytic  by  Metz,  InttU.  Log.  Twesten,  Dm  Logik, 
inAeaondere  die  Analgiik,  p.  lii.    Esser,  Logik,    Part  L 

Sd.  Called  Systematic  or  Architectonic  by  Bachmann,  Logik^ 
Part  it 

Called  Synthetic  by  Esser  {who  includes  under  it  also  Applied 
Logic),  Logik,  Part  ii. 

/^Thematica — de   materia\ 
YHT  Looic-B   I  oPfratio*"    Logic«  ^Mark    Duncan,    /itsfiVitftbnet    Logica, 


partes. 


'  ^  snbjecta. 

/  Oiganica  ^  de 


instra- 
mentis  sciendi.        J 


Proleg.  c  iii.  4  2,  p.  22.    Burgersdi- 
dus,  IneUL  Log.,  L.  i  c  L  p.  5. 


Communis,^ 
Generalis. 


XIY.  LooiCA,(   Spedalis. 


Genetica. 


L  Analytica. 


X.  Deordinibns  rerum  generalibus  *> 

et  attribntis  communissimis. 
I  2.  De  Vocibus  et  Oratione. 

8.  De  Idels  simplidbus  et  appre- 
bensione  simpUci  dirigenda. 

4.  De  Judido  et  Propositione. 

5.  De  Discnrsu. 

6.  De  Dispositione  sen  Methodo. 

{Genesis 
sen 
Inventio. 
Hermeneutica. 
AnalyticaandCritica.  I 

In   ordine   ad    mentem  —  Logica  ^ 

stricte  dicta. 
In  ordine  ad  alios  ^Interpretatiya 

yel  Hermeneatica  genetica. 
Hermeneutica  analytica. 
Analytica  stricta  vel  in  spede. 


}  Genesis  stricta. 
C  Genesis  didactica. 


Analysis. 


Theophilnf 
^  Gale  (Logica, 
1681)  follows 
(besides  Keo- 
kermann  and 
Buigersdyk) 
prindpally 
Clanberg  and 
L'Art  de  Pen- 
of  Port 
BoyaL 
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XV.  LooicA,< 


XVL 


TheoKtica  pan. 

Piactica  pftn—  (this  in- 1 
eluding  Um  Method-, 
ology  and  Applied! 
Logic  of  Kant., 


Wolf,  PkiUm,  Ratiaulu,  Pan  i.  and  il 


I 


On  Adrastean  order,  etc.  of  the  books  of  the  Oiganon,  vide 
Ramos,  Schola  Dial^  L.  ii.,  c.  8.,  p.  354.  Piccartm,  /a 
Or^anwn,  Ptol^gomena,  p.  1  eT  sag. 


'  1.  ncpt  T^f  wp^tnit  lyrstor,  or> 

4.  IIcpl  Buvotor. 
,  6.  n«pl  ^M^tfSov. 


Engenios  Diaconas,  Aayu^,f. 
144. 


1.  Emendatrice. 
I  S.  InTentrice. 
XVn.  LooiCA,^  3.  Gindicatrioe. 
'  4.  Ragionatrice. 

5.  Ordinatrice. 


'SGenoTesi.    A  diTision  different  in  Bome 

I  respects  is  given  in  hk  Latm  Logie, 

f  Proleg.  i  51,  p.  28.    The  fourth 

V  pan  of  the  dirision  in  the  Litin 

(  Logic  is  omitted  in  the  Italian,  or 

I  rather  reduced  to  the  second ;  sad 

/  the  fifth  divided  into  two. 


XYHL  hOQlCA,< 


)  Praed f  I>«idoom,  Effata,    Cent  1. 

llnterprti....]..  )          Eff.  58. 

fAnalift.  Pr, \  ^^^^^^  of  terms.  Padns,  Cm. 

<  ^Sf^'P^ (       mentmOrg.,JnPofpLbag. 

ULl:::::::)  ^-^^ 


Vetos. 


^Nora. 


PcMAoyucii. 
rApodictica. 
oywTUf^,  i  Topica. 
(  Sopbistica. 


Isendoom,  Effata,  Cent  I 
Eff.56.  (From  John  Hos- 
pinian,  De  Qmtrwemit 
DidoctieU,) 


XX.  LooiCA, 


VoBsins,  De  Natwn 
Ariium  ntee  de  l»- 
gica,  L.  iv.  c.  ix. 
p.  280. 
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y                    C  prodromiiB    de  Interpretatione.  \ 

C  ^^^7^"^  J  univerw        de  SyUogismo.  1 

J                    (^  speciatem     de  DemoDstratione.  f  Voasms,  De  Nth 

XXL  LooicaX  y   tura  Artium,^. 

i                    ( prodromns  de  Categoriis.  (     220. 

V  Dialecdca.  ]  ^^  ^^^^-  ^«ri«°»"i-  ) 

^                    (de  Syll. sophistico  sive  pirastico.  / 


,  Dialectica.  )  -^™totle,  in  Laertius  v.  Vossias, 

XXTT,  LooiCA,  ■<    AMivtio*  C      ^  ^'^'  ^^'  •***  ^  ^«»»  I^ 


■{ 


■^  )        iv.  c.  ix.  §  11,  p.  219. 


yv,„    T  /T»  V               •     -n      ^    ^  Stoicoram,  see  Vossms^  De  Nat. 

XXm.  LooiCA  \  Rebus  qiUB  significantur.  f  ^  ^    .     ,^    r     ■      t    • 

-  i  --    .,   ^            .     .^          >•  -4.rf.  siz^e  />e  Logica,  L.  it.  c.  ix. 

de  iVoabas  qu«  significant,  l  ^ 


^Loqnendo.  . 

XXIV.  LOOIC2B   ^  Eloquendo.  /  Varro,  vide  Vossius,  De  Nat.  Art,, 

partes  de   i  Proloquendo.  ^       L,  iv.  c.  ix.  §  8,  p.  219. 
^Proloquioram  summa. 


(  Uphs  tifMaty.  "^  Aristotle  (?)  in  Laertios,  L.  v.  4  28, 

XXV.  LooiOA,  •<  TlfAt  icplair,  >       p.  284.    Alexander  Aphrod.  in 

(^  TlfAs  xp^<riy.  )       nota  Aldobrandini. 

I  Noirruc^i  Apprehensiva.  \ 

]  Kplaifios  vel  Kpirucfi,  I  Caramnel  Lobkowitz,  Rationalis  et 

Logica^       ^       Judicatiya.  V       Realis    PhUoaophia,    Logica   $ea 
I  Ata\€KTuc^,   Argnmenta-  \        Phil.  Bat.  Disp.  ii,  p.  3. 

\      tim  J 


.  rDivisio.  ) 

^^^        -^  Definitio.  >■  ▼.  CreUins,  Taagoge,  Pars,  prior,  c.  i.  p.  10. 


partes, 


(  Argnmentatio. 


LogicsB        (  Di^ti^         l^'  CreUius,  hagoge,  Pars,  prior,  c.  i.  p.  10. 
partes,         "J        ^  •  C       ^"^^^o™'  Effata,  Cent  i.  Eff.  54. 


Stoiclieiology^  (p^^"^)  sl^ould  contadn  tbe  doctrine  of  Syllogism,  without  dis- 
tinction of  Deduction  or  Induction.    Deduction,  Induction,  Definition,  Division, 
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from  the  laws  of  thonght,  should  come  under  pure  Methodology.  All  are  pro- 
cesses (v.  CflBsalpious,  QuoMt.  Per^.  sub  iniL) 

Perhaps,  l^  Formal  Logic  (frota  the  laws  of  thought  proper)  should  be 
distinguished  from,  2%  Abstract  Logic  (material,  but  of  abstract  general  mat- 
ter) ;  and  then,  8°,  A  Psychological  Logic  might  be  added  as  a  third  part, 
considenng  how  Reasoning,  etc.,  is  affected  by  the  coostitntioo  of  our  miiuk 
Applied  Logic  is  properly  the  several  sciences. 

Or  may  not  Induction  and  Deduction  come  under  abstnct  Material  Logic? 


IV. 

LAWS    OF   THOUGHT. 
(See  p.  60.) 


C  is  clUier  r  or  non  r. 


The  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction,  each  infers  the  other,  hot  amlj 
through  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle ;  and  the  principle  of  Excluded 
Middle  only  exists  through  the  supposition  of  the  two  others.  Thus,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Identity  and  Contradiction  cannot  move, — cannot  be  applied,  except 
through  supposing  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle;  and  this  lastcanootbe 
conceived  existent,  except  through  the  supposition  of  the  two  former.  Tbe^ 
are  thus  coordinate  but  inseparable.  Begin  with  any  one,  the  odier  two 
follow  as  corollaries. 

I.  —  Primjlbt  Laws  or  Thouort,  —  nr  obhshal. 

See  the  following  authors  on :  —  Dreier,  DispuL  ad  PhSascphiam  Primmy 
Disp.  V.  Aristotle,  AnalyL  Post.  i.  c.  11,  §§  2,  S,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Schramm,  PhSmo- 
phia  Arisiotelica,  p.  86.  Lippius,  Meiaphysica  Magna,  L.  i.  c.  L,  p.  71  er  seq. 
Stahl,  RegvJ^E  PhUasophuxs,  TiU  i.,  reg.  i.  p.  2  et  seq.,  reg.  iL  p.  8  e<  seg^  Tit 
xix.  reg.  viii.,  p.  520  el  seq.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  PhUosopUcum,  v.  Metapht/nea. 
Bisterfeld  evolves  all  out  of  ens^  —  ens  esL  See  Philosophia  Prima,  c.  iL  p*  ^ 
etseq,    Ikhiik,  System  der  Logik,  %  70,  p,  U7  el  seq. 
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Laws  of  TTjouglit  ai^  of  two  kinds:  —  1°.  The  laws  of  the  Thinkable,— 
Identity,  Contradiction,  etc.  2°.  The  laws  o(  Thinking  in  a  strict  sense  —  viz. 
laws  of  Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning.  See  Scheidler,  Psychologies  p. 
15,  ed.  1883. 

That  they  belong  to  Logic :  —  Bamos,  Schd.  DiaL^  L.  ix.,  p.  549. 

Is  Affirmation  or  Negation  prior  in  order  of  thought  ?  and  thos  on  order  and 
mutual  relation  of  the  Laws  among  themselves,  as  coordinate  or  derived ;  (see 
separate  Laws).  Fracastorius,  Opera^  De  IrUeUecdone,  L.  i.  f.  125  b.,  makes 
negation  an  act  prior  to  affirmation ;  therefore,  principle  of  Contradiction  prior 
to  principle  of  Identity.  —  Esser,  Xo^,  §  28,  p.  57.  Sigwart,  Handlmch  zu 
Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Logik^  §  88  6f  seq.  Piccolomineu^  De  Menie  Humana,  L. 
iiL,  c.  4.  p.  ISOl,  on  question  —  Is  affirmative  or  negative  prior  ?  Schulz,  PrUf. 
der  Kant.  Krit.  der  reinen  Vemunfty  I.  p.  78, 2d  ed.  Weiss,  Lehrhuch  der  Logik, 
$  81  et  ieq,  pp.  61,  62,  1805.  Castillon,  Memaires  de  PAcad^ie  de  Berlin 
(1808)  p.  8  (Contradiction  and  Identity  coordinate).  A.  Andreas,  In  Arist. 
Metaph*  iv.  Qu.  5.  p.  21.  (Affirmative  prior  to  negative.)  Leibnitz,  (Euvres 
PkilosophiqueSs  Nouv.  EssaiSf  L.  iv.  ch.  2,  §  1,  p.  827,  ed.  Raspe.  (Identity  prior 
to  Contradiction.)  Wolf,  Ontcilogia,  §§  55,  288  —  (Contradiction  first,  Identity 
second).  Derodon,  Afetaphysica,  c  iii.,  p.  75  et  seq.  1669.  (Contradiction  first, 
Excluded  Middle  second.  Identity  third).  Fonseca,  In  MetapK,  1. 849.  Biunde, 
Psychologies  Vol.  I.,  part  ii.,  §  151,  p.  159.  (That  principle  of  Contradiction 
and  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  not  identical,  as  Wolf  and  Reimarus 
hold.)  Nic.  Taurellus,  Philosophia  Triumphusy  etc.,  p.  124.  Amheim,  1617. 
**  Cum  simplex  aliqua  sit  affirmatio,  negatio  non  item,  banc  illam  sequi  conclu- 
dimus,"  etc.     Chauvin,  Lexicon  Philosophicumf  v,  Metaphysiccu 

By  whom  introduced  into  Logic:  —  Eberstein  {Uher  die  Beschaffenheit  der 
Logik  und  Metaphysik  der  reinen  Peripatetiker,  p.  21,  Halle,  1800)  says  that 
Darjes,  in  1787,  was  the  first  to  introduce  Principle  of  Contradiction  into 
Logic.  That  Huffier,  and  not  Reimarus,  first  introduced  principle  of  Identity 
into  Logic,  see  Bobrik,  Logik,  §  70,  p.  249. 

II. — Pbimabt  Laws  of  Thought,  — iv  particular. 

1.  Principle  of  Identity.  "  Omne  ens  est  ens."  Held  good  by  Antonius 
Andreas,  In  Metaph.  iv.,  qu.  5.  (apud  Fonsecam,  In  Metaph,  L  p.  849 ;  melius 
apud  Snarez,  Select.  Disp.  Metaph.  Disp.  iiL  sect  iii.  n.  4.)  Derodon,  Metor 
physica,  c.  iii^  p.  77.  J.  Sergeant,  Method  to  Science,  pp.  188 — 186  and  after. 
(Splits  it  absurdly.)  Boethius  —  **  Nulla  propositio  est  verior  ilia  in  qua  idem 
praedicatur  de  seipso."  (Versor,  In  P.  Hij<pani  Summulas  Logicales,  Tr.  vii., 
p.  441  (1st  ed.  1487) ;  et  Buridanus,  In  Sophism.)  *'  Propositiones  illas  oportet 
esse  notissimas  per  se  in  quibus  idem  de  se  ipso  pradicatur,  ut  *  Homo  est 
homo,'  vel  quarum  pnedicata  in  definitionibus  subjectarum  includuntur,  ut 
•  Homo  est  animal.'**  Aquinas,  Contra  Gentiles,  L.  i.  c.  10.  Opera  T.  XVIIL 
p.  7,  Venet,  1 786.  Prior  to  principle  of  Contradiction  —  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux 
J&Mais,p.  377.    Buffier,iVtnc^  (/ui2ai's8onn0m«n/,n.art21,p.  204.    Rejected 
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as  identical  and  nugatoiy  by  Fonaeca,  he.  eiL  Snares,  loc  ciL  Wolf^  Oniolth 
gioy  §§  66,  288,  calla  it  Principinm  Cerdtudinia,  and  derives  it  fiom  Principinm 
Contradictionii. 

S.  Principle  of  Contradiction — kllmfui  riir  tumfir^mu 

Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L.  iiL  8 ;  z.  6.  (Fonseca,  Jn  MelapL  T.  L,  p.  860,  L.  it. 
(iii.)  c.  iii.)  Anal  Po$L  L.  L  c  11  c  2,  §  18.  (On  Aristotle  and  Plato,  see 
Mansers  Prolegomena,  pp.  286,  287.)  Stabl,  Re^dm  PhUoaophkOy  Tit  i.  reg.  I 
Suarez,  Select  Disp,  PhiL^  Diap.  iiL  §  8.  Timpler,  MetapL  I*  L,  c.  8  qu.  14 
Derodon,  Meiaphydca,  p.  76  etc  Lippius,  Metaphysial  L.  L  c.  L,  p.  73.  Ber- 
nard!, Thes,  ArittoLy  w,  Principiumj  Contradictio,  Leibnitx,  (Etwreg  PhUotO' 
phiques^  Nouv.  E»^  L.  iv.  c.  2.  Bamns,  ^  Axioma  Contradictionis,''  StAdm 
DiaL  L.  ix.  c.  i.,  L.  iv.  c.  2,  §  1,  p.  648.  GuL  Xylander,  InatUtitUmes  Aphoriatka 
Logices  ArUtat.,  p.  24  (1677),  ^Principium  principionun  hoc.  est,  lex  Contra- 
dictionis." Philoponns,  ii^tmpm  r%s  h^rt^^mt,  v.  In  PosL  An.  £  80  b.  e^  se?. 
Ammontus,  ii^Uum  tiit  Atti^mm,  In  De  Interpret,  f.  94,  Aid.  1608 ;  but  prind- 
pium  Exduai  Medii,  Scheibler,  Topica^  c.  19.  On  Definition  of  Contradictories, 
y.  Scbeibler,  Ibid.  On  Two  Principles  of  Contradiction,  —  Negative  and 
Positive,  V,  Zabarella,  Opera  LogicOy  In  An.  PosL  1 1,  88,  p.  807. 

Conditions  o£  -—  Aristotle,  Metaph.,  L.  iv.,  c  6.  Bemardi,  Thetaunu  AritLf 
Y.  ContnuLf  p.  800. 

Proof  attempted  b^  —  Clanberg,  OntosopkiOf  §  26  (Degerando,  JSstoire  de 
Philosophie,  T.  IL  p.  67),  through  Excluded  Middle. 

8.  Principle  of  Excluded  Middle — k^fut  Ztmpwrueiw. 

^*A^(mfut  hmprrut6wy  divisivum,  dicitur  a  Gnscis  principium  eontradiedatM 
affirmativum  ;  *  Oportet  de  omni  re  affinnare  aut  negare,'  *  Goclenius,  Lexicon 
Philoaophicum.  Lat  p.  186.  Zabarella,  In  An,  Post.^  L.  L,  text  83,  Opera 
LogicOy  p.  807.  Conimbricenses,  In  Org.^  IL  126.  Lucian,  Opera,  Up 44 
(ed.  Hemsterfauis).  Aristotle,  Metaph,^  L.  iv.  (iii.)  c.  7 ;  An.  Post.,  L.  i.  2{  iL 
18  (Mansel's  Prolegomena,  p.  286).  Joannes  Philoponns  (v.  Bemardi,  Thee,  v, 
Contrad,,  p.  800).  Piccartns,  Isagoge,  pp.  290,  291.  Javellus,  In  Metaph,,  L 
iy.  qu.  9.  Suarez,  Disp,  Metaph.,  Disp.  iiL,  sect  8,  §  6.  Stahl,  Reguks  Pkilos,, 
Tit  L  reg.  2.  Wolf,  Ontologia,  §§  27,  29,  66,  71,  498.  Fonseca,  In  Metapk,, 
L.  iv.  c.  iii.  qu.  1.  et  seq,,  T.  L  p.  860.  (This  principle  not  first)  Timpler, 
Metaphgsica,  L.  ii.  c.  8,  qu.  15.  Derodon,  MetapK,  p.  76.  (Secundum  prind- 
pium.)  Lippius,  Metaphysica,  L.  L  c.  L,  pp  72,  76.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  Pldh- 
sophieum,  v,  Metaphgsiea.  Scheibler,  Topica,  c.  19.  Hnrtado  de  Mendoza,  Disp- 
MetapL,  Disp.  iii.,  §  8  (Caramuel,  RaL  et  Real  Phil,  §  462,  p.  68). 

Whether  identical  with  Principle  of  Contradiction. 

Affirmative, — Javellus,  /.  c,  Mendoza,  Disp.  Metaph,,  D.  iii.  §  8.  Leibnitz, 
(Etwres  Philosophiques,  Nouv,  Ess,,  L.  iv.  c.  2,  p.  827. 

Negative, —  Fonseca,  Disp,  Met  Disp.  iv.  c.  8,  9.  Suarez,  Disp,  Metapk^ 
Disp.  iii.  §  8.     Stahl,  Reg.  Phil.  Tit  i.  reg.  2. 

Whether  a  valid  and  legitimate  Law. 
Fischer,  Logik,  §  64  «£  seq.  (Negative).  — Made  first  of  all  principles  by 
Alexander  de  Ales^  Metaph.^  xiv.  text  9 :   ^  Conceptus  omnes  simplices,  nt 
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reBolTimtur  ad  ens,  ita  omnes  conceptus  compositi  resoWantul*  ad  hoc  princi- 
pimn— pi>0  quoHbet  affirmatio  velnegath**  J.  Picus  Mirandulanus  (afler  Aris- 
totle), ConclusioTies,  Operoj  p.  90.  Fbilopoaus,  In  An.  PotL  i.  f.  9  b,  (Brandia, 
SehoUcL,  p.  199).  T^  8*  &rar  ^4tm  4  kwotpdmu^  if  cit  t^  iJi^ifarw  &r^t(if  Kofifidif^i. 
Aristotle,  An.  Post.  i.  c.  11.  §  8.  'Arri^ao-is  8^  hn-i^^u  h  oIhc  Marg  ftrra^ir  koSt^ 
odtV.  An.  Post.  i.  C.  2,  §  18.  Mrrm^b  iunup^utf  oOk  M4xrrmo(f^p.  Metapk. 
L.  in.  c.  7.  'Eire)  iani^turtms  Mkv  Af&  fi^or,  ^oMp^  8ti  ^y  riMt  ^Mu^Mf  Itrroi  r^ 
lura^i.  Physiea^  L.  ▼.  c.  8,  §  5.  See  also  Post.  An.  L.  L  c.  i.  §  4,  p.  414 ;  c.  2 
§  18,  p.  417 ;  c.  11,  §  8,  |y.  440  (vide  Scheibler,  TopicOj  c.  19-,  and  Manaers 
Prolegomena,  p.  236,  on  ArxBtotle). 

4.  Principle  of  Beaaon  and  Consequent. 

That  can  be  deduced  from  Principle  of  Contradiction, 
Wolf,  Onlologia,  §  70.    Banmgarten,  Metaphysik,%  18. 
Jakobf  Grundriss  der  aUgemeinen  Logik  und  Kritische  AngfangsgrUnds  der 
aUgemeinen  Metaphysik,  p.  88,  8d  ed.,  1794.    (See  Kiesewetter,  L  c) 

That  not  to  be  deduced  from  Principle  of  Contradiction. 
Kiesewetter,  AUgemeine  Logik  /  Weitere  Auseinandersetzung,  P.  I.  ad  §§  20, 
21,  p.  57  et  seq.    Hume,  On  Human  Nature,  Book  i.  part  ui.  §  8.    Schulze, 
LogUc^  §  18,  6th  ed.,  1881. 


Y. 

NEW  ANALYTIC  OP  LOGICAL  FORMS  —  GENERAL  RESULTS 
—  FRAGMENTS. 

L  —  EXTBACT  FEOM  PbOSPBCTUS  OF  "ESSAT  TOWARDS  A  NeW  AkALTTIO  OF 

Logical  Forms." 

(First  published  in  1846.^    See  pp.  102,  172.  —  Ed.) 

"  JVbw,  what  has  been  the  tomrce  ofaU  these  evils^  /proceed  to  relate,  and  shall  clearly  con^ 
vhtce  those  toho  have  an  intelleci  and  a  wiU  to  attend,  —  that  a  trivial  slip  in  the  elementary 
precepts  of  a  LogiccU  Theory  becomes  the  cause  of  mightiest  errors  in  thai  Theory  itself." — 
Gaixm.    {De  TemperamenHs,  L  i.  o.  5.) 

**  This  New  Analytic  is  intended  to  complete  and  amplify  the  old; — to 
place  the  keystone  in  the  Aristotellc  arch.  Of  Abstract  Logic,  the  theory,  in 
particular  of  Syllogism  (bating  some  improvements,  and  some  errors  of  detail), 
remains  where  it  was  left  by  the  genius  of  the  Stagirite ;  if  it  have  not  receded, 


1  An  extract,  eorrenpondlng  in  part  with  Is  repablished  in  the  Discussions  on  Philosophy, 
that  now  i^iven  from  the  Prospectus  of  "Emiay  p.  660.  To  this  extract  the  Author  has  pre- 
towards  a  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,'*     fixed  the  following  notice  regarding  the  date 
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tdll  less  has  it  advanced.  It  contains  the  troth ;  bat  the  troth,  partially,  and 
not  always  correctly,  developed,  —  in  complexity,  —  even  in  confusion.  And 
why  ?  Because  Aristotle,  by  an  oversight,  marvellous  certainly  in  him,  was 
prematurely  arrested  in  his  analyns ;  began  his  synthesis  before  he  had  fully 
sifted  the  elements  to  be  recomposed;  and,  thus^  the  system  which,  almost 
spontaneously,  would  have  evolved  itself  into  unity  and  order,  he  laboriously, 
and  yet  imperfectly,  constracted  by  sheer  intellectual  force,  under  a  load  of 
limitations  and  corrections  and  rules,  which,  deforming  the  symmetry,  has  seri- 
ously impeded  the  usefulness,  of  the  science.  Hiis  imperfection,  as  I  said,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  New  Analytic  to  supply. 

**  In  the  first  place,  in  the  Essay  there  will  be  shown,  that  the  Syllogisn 
proceeds,  not  as  has  hitherto,  virtually  at  least,  been  taught,  in  one,  but  in  the 
(too  correlative  and  counter  tohotes  (Metaphysical)  of  Comprehension^  and 
(Logical)  of  Extennon  ;  the  major  premise  in  the  one  whole  being  the  minor 
premise  in  the  other,  etc.  —  Thus  is  relieved  a  radical  defect  and  vital  inconsis- 
tency in  the  present  logical  system. 

**  In  the  second  place,  the  self-evident  troth,  —  That  we  can  only  rationally 
deal  with  what  we  already  understand,  determines  the  simple  logical  postulate, 
— To  state  explicitly  what  is  thought  implicitly.  From  the  consistent  application 
of  tliis  postulate,  on  which  Logic  ever  insists,  but  which  Logicians  have  never 
fairly  obeyed,  it  follows :  —  that,  logically,  we  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
quantity^  always  understood  in  thought,  but  usually,  and  for  manifest  reasons, 
elided  in  its  expression,  not  only  of  the  subject,  but  also  of  the  predicate^  of 
a  judgment  This  being  done,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  it  will  be  proved 
against  Aristotle  and  his  repeaters,  we  obtain,  inter  alia,  the  ensuing  results: 

**  1°.  That  the  preindesignate  terms  of  a  proposition,  whether  subjex:t  or  predi- 
cate, are  never,  on  that  account,  thought  as  indefinite  (or  indeterminate)  in 
quantity.  The  only  indefinite,  is  particular y  as  opposed  to  definite,  quantity; 
and  this  last,  as  it  is  either  of  an  extensive  maximum  undivided,  or  of  an  exten- 
sive minimum  indivisible,  constitutes  quantity  umversal  (general),  and  quantity 
singular  (individual).  In  fact,  definite  and  indefinite  are  the  only  quantities  of 
which  we  ought  to  hear  in  Logic ;  for  it  is  only  as  indefinite  that  particular,  it 
is  only  as  definite  that  individual  and  general,  quantities  have  any  (and  the 
same)  logical  avaiL 

**  2®.  The  revocation  of  the  ftoo  Terms  of  a  proposition  to  their  true  rdation; 
a  proposition  being  always  an  equation  of  its  subject  and  its  predicate. 

**8o.  The  consequent  reduction  of  the  Conversion  of  Propositions  firom  three 
species  to  one, — that  of  Simple  Conversion. 

*"  4°,  The  reduction  of  all  the  General  Laws  of  Categorical  I^Oogisms  to  a 
Single  Canon, 

of  his  doetrine  of  the  Qnantiflcation  of  the  a  thorough  qointifloatioii  of  the  predictti|is 

Predicate:  — "Tooohlng  the  principle  of  tn  affimiAtlTe  propceltions. 

expIiciUy  QuaniiJUd  Pndiaot,  I  had,  hf  1888,  **  Before  1810, 1  had,  howerer,  become  eon- 

become  convinced  of  the  neoesBlty  to  extend  vinoed  that  It  was  neoeMary  to  extend  the 

and  correct  the  logical  doctrine  npon  thia  principle  equally  to  negatives;  for  I  find,  ^ 

point    In  the  article  on  Logic  (in  the  Edtn-  academical  documents,  that  in  that  jear^^t 

ImghRevinD)  first  published  in  1888,  the  theory  latest,  I  had  publicly  taught  the  vnexelsitTC 

of  Induction  there  maintained  proceeds  on  doetrine.'*~i>MCTi«n'oiu,  p.  660.— Ed< 
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<*  5^.  The  evolation  from  that  one  canon  of  all  tlie  Species  and  varieties  of 
Syllogism, 
"  6°.  The  abrogation  of  all  the  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism. 
"  7^.  A  demonstration  of  the  exclusive  possibility  of  Three  syllogistic  Figures ; 
and  (on  new  grounds)  the  scientific  and  final  abolition  of  the  Fourth, 

*^  8^.  A  manifestation  that  Figure  is  an  unessential  variation  in  syllc^tic 
foim ;  and  the  consequent  absurdity  of  Reducing  the  syllogisms  of  the  other 
figures  to  the  first 
"  9°.  An  enouncement  o£one  Organic  Principle  for  each  Figure. 
^  10^  A  determination  of  the  true  number  of  the  legitimate  Moods;  with 
"  1 1^  Their  amplification  in  number  (thirty-six)  ; 
^  12°.  Their  numerical  equality  under  all  the  figures;  and, 
^  13°.  Their  relative  equivalence,  or  virtual  identity,  throughout  every  sche- 
matic diflference. 

*'  14°.  That,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  the  extremes  holding  both  the 
same  relation  to  the  middle  term,  there  is  not,  as  in  the  first,  tm  opposition  and 
subordination  between  a  term  major  and  a  term  minor,  mutually  containing  and 
contained,  in  the  counter  wholes  of  Extension  and  Comprehension. 

**  15°.  Consequently,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  there  is  no  determinate 
major  and  minor  premise,  and  there  are  two  indifferent  conclusions  ;  whereas, 
in  the  first  'the  premises  are  determinate,  and  there  is  a  single  proximate  con' 
dtision. 

*^  16°.  That  the  third,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  b  predominant,  is 
more  appropriate  to  Induction, 

^*  1 7°.  That  the  second,  as  the  figure  in  which  Extension  is  predominant,  is 
more  appropriate  to  Deduction. 

^  18°.  That  theirs/,  as  the  figure  in  which  Comprehension  and  Extension  are 
in  equilibrium,  is  conunon  to  Induction  and  Deduction,  indifferently. 

**  In  the  third  place,  a  scheme  of  Symbolical  Notation  will  be  given,  wholly 
different  in  principle  and  perfection  from  those  which  have  been  previously 
proposed ;  and  showing  out,  in  all  their  old  and  new  applications,  the  proposi- 
tional  and  syllogistic  forms,  with  even  a  mechanical  simplicity. 

^  This  Essay  falls  naturally  into  two  parts.  There  will  be  contained, — in 
€tie  first,  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  new  doctrine  itself;  in  the  second,  an 
historical  notice  of  any  occasional  anticipations  of  its  several  parts  which  break 
out  in  the  writings  of  previous  philosophers. 

<*  Thus,  on  the  new  theory,  many  valid  ybnru  of  judgment  and  reasoning,  in 
ordinary  use,  but  which  the  ancient  logic  continued  to  ignore,  are  now  openly 
recognized  as  legitimate ;  and  many  relations,  which  heretofore  lay  hid,  now 
come  forward  into  the  light  On  the  one  hand,  therefore.  Logic  certainly 
becomes  more  complex.  But,  on  the  other,  this  increased  complexity  proves 
only  to  be  a  higher  development.  The  developed  Syllogism  is,  in  effect, 
recalled,  from  multitude  and  confusion,  to  order  and  system.  Its  laws,  ere- 
while  many,  are  now  few,  —  we  might  say  one  alone, — but  thoroughgoing.  The 
exceptions,  formerly  so  perplexing,  have  fallen  away;  and  the  once  formidable 
array  of  limitary  rules  has  vanished.  The  science  now  shines  out  in  the  true 
character  of  beauty,  —  as  One  at  once  and  Various.    Logic  thus  accomplishes 
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its  final  destination ;  for  as  *  Thrice-greatest  Hennes,'  speaking  in  the  mind  of 
Plato,  has  expressed  it, — ^The  end  of  Philosophy  is  the  tntuilian  of  Unity  J* 


n.  — Looio,  —  Its  Postulatbs. 

(Noremher  1848  —  See  p.  81.) 

I.  To  state  explicitly  what  is  thought  implicitly.  In  other  words,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  meant  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  meaning.  Thus  in  the 
proposition  ^fen  are  anifnals^  we  should  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  the 
term  men  means  all  or  some  men, — whether  the  term  animals  means  all  or  some 
animals  ;  in  short,  to  quantify  both  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition. 
This  postulate  applies  both  to  Propositions  and  to  Syllogisms.* 

n.  Throughout  the  same  Proposition,  or  Immediate  (not  mediate)  Reason- 
ing, to  use  the  saoM  words,  and  combinations  of  words,  to  express  the  same 
thought  *  (that  is,  in  the  same  Extension  and  Comprehension),  and  thoa  iden- 
tity to  be  presumed. 

Thus  a  paKicular  in  one  (prejacent)  proposition  of  an  immediate  reasoning, 
though  indefinite,  should  denote  the  same  part  in  the  other.  This  postoiate 
applies  to  inference  immediate,  e.  g.  Conversion. 

Predesignate  in  same  logical  unity  (proposition  or  syllogism),  in  same  sense, 
both  Collective  or  both  Distributiye.  That  one  term  of  a  proportion  or  syllo- 
gism  should  not  be  used  distributiyely  and  another  collectively. 

IIL  And,  e  contra,  throughout  the  same  logical  unity  (immediate  reasoning), 
to  denote  and  presume  denoted  the  same  sense  (notion  or  judgment)  by  ^ 
same  term  or  terms.* 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  <Ufferent  propositions  of  a  Mediate  Inference. 

IV.  (or  V.)  To  leave,  if  necessary,  the  thought  undetermined,  as  subjectively 
uncertiun,  but  to  deal  with  it  only  as  far  as  certain  or  detenninable.    Thus  a 

1  See  (quoted  bj  Wsllto,  Logiea^  p.  SR),  Ar^  tta*  oopvsrted  propotltloB  (nnlwB  the  L  «wt 

Jftotle,  An.  Prior. y  JL  1.,  o.  88  (Paoius,  o.  82,  H  sogent,  the  tonvtrunda  would  be  fiUteJi   A& 

2,  3,  4,  p.  261),  aod  Hamon  (fh>m  Downam,  In  man  u  (on)  amimaly  is  courerted  into  Somt  m- 

P.  Rami  DiaUct.,  L.  II.,  C  ft,  p.  410):  Whet  Is  tmol  is  {alt)  man.    But  if  ih»9ome  animal  taeie 

vndentood  to  be  tvppUed;  [Ramm  DiaL,  L.  were  not  thought  in  sad  Umiled  to  tbeinM 

ii.,  c.  9.    *'  Si  qua  (de  argumentatioola  oonae-  of  the  conrertend,  it  would  be  Iklee.   80  In 

qnentia  propter  crjpsln]  dubitatio  ftiertt,  ex-  the  hypothetical  propoeition,  If  tkt  Chmete 

plenda  qu»  desunt;  ampntaoda  qua  euper-  or*  Mokammedaat^tkef  are  {tome)  i^fidfb;  the 

sunt;  ct  pan  quslibet  In  loeum  redlgenda  word  injidd,  nnlees  thought  in  a  BicaBlng 

situ  eet"]  (Cf.  PloMquet,  SUmtnta  I1Ulo$a-  limited  to  and  true  of  MdbMMMdoju,  it  ianit 

phim  Oontfrnplazivoi,  |  29,  p.  6.     Stntgardia,  But  if  it  be  eo  United,  we  oan  (eantruyto 


1778.  *^  SecuDdnm  eeneum  logicum  enm  omul  the  dootrlnee  of  the  logicians)  sign^  bs^ 

termino  Jungendum  eet  signnm  quantitatls."  from  the  position  of  the  eooeequent  to  the 

— £i>.  J  position  of  the  anteoedent,  and  from  the  flub- 

s  That  words  must  be  nwd  In  the  same  lation  of  the  aateeedent  to  the  eublalion  of 

iense.   See  Arlrtotie,  Anal,  Prior.,  L.  L,  oc.  88,  the  consequent,  though  fUse.   If  not  grented, 

84, 86,  86.  87,  etc.  Logic  is  a  mere  childish  plaj  with  the  rsgos- 

s  If  thcM  pofifotBtes  (If.  and  IIT.)  were  not  neas  and  ambiguities  of  language.  (Cf.  TitioSi 

eogent,  we  could  not  convert,  at  least  not  use  An  Oogiiandi,  e.  xlL,  1 26.  —  Ed.] 
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wbole  may  be  truly  predicable,  thougb  we  know  only  the  truth  of  it  as  a  part. 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  $ome  oi  least  when  we  do  not  know,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  say  detenninately,  either  that  some  only  or  that  all  is  true. 

(January  1850.) 

HL  (or  IV.)  To  be  allowed,  in  an  immediate  reasoning,  to  denote,  that  an- 
other part,  other,  or  somey  is  used  in  the  conclusion,  from  what  was  in  the  antece- 
dent   Inference  of  Sub-contrariety, 

That  the  somej  if  not  otherwise  qualified,  means  some  only,  —  this  by  pre- 
sumption. 

That  the  Term  (Subject,  or  Predicate)  of  a  Proposition  shall  be  converted 
with  its  quantity  unchanged,  t.  e.  in  the  same  extension.  This  violated,  and 
violation  cause  of  error  and  confusion.  No  per  accidens,  for  the  real  terms 
compared  are  the  quantified  terms,  and  we  convert  only  the  terms  compared  in 
the  prejacent  or  convertenda. 

That  the  same  terms,  apart  from  the  quantity,  i.  e.,  in  the  same  comprehen- 
don,  should  be  converted.  As  before  stated,  such  terms  are  new  and  different 
No  Contrapantion,  for  contraposition  is  only  true  in  some  cases,  and  even  in 
these  it  is  true  accidentally,  not  by  conversion,  but  through  contradiction  ;  t.  e., 
I  Comprehension. 


That  we  may  see  the  truth  from  the  necessary  validity  of  the  logical  process, 
and  not  infer  the  validity  of  the  logical  process  from  its  accidental  truth.  Con- 
version per  accidensj  and  Contraposition,  being  tLus  accidentally  true  in  some 
cases  only,  are  logically  inept  as  not  true  in  all. 

To  translate  out  of  the  complexity,  redundance,  deficiency,  of  common  lan- 
guage into  logical  simplicity,  precision,  and  integrity.^ 

(December  1849.) 

As  Logic  considers  the  form  and  not  the  matter,  but  as  the  form  is  only  man- 
ifested in  application  to  some  matter.  Logic  postulates  to  employ  any  matter  in 
its  examples. 

(January  1850.) 

That  we  may  be  allowed  to  translate  into  logical  language  the  rhetorical  ex- 
pressions of  ordinary  speech.  Thus  the  Exceptive  and  Limitative  proposi- 
tions in  which  the  predicate  and  subject  are  predesignated,  are  to  be  rendered 
into  logical  simplicity. 

(May  1850.) 

As  Logic  is  a  formal  science,  and  professes  to  demonstrate  by  abstract  for- 
mulse,  we  should  know,  therefore,  nothing  of  the  notions  and  their  relations 
except  ex  facie  of  the  propositions.  This  implies  the  necessity  of  overtly  quan- 
tifying the  predicate. 

1  See  p.  613,  note  1.  —  Bd. 
65 
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m.  —  QCAKTinCATIOV   OF    PbEDICATB,  —  ImiBDIATB   ImFSXBVCS,  ~  COK- 
TXB0IOX,  -—  OpPOSITIOV.^ 

(Seepp.  173, 185.) 

We  now  proceed  to  what  has  been  nsuany  treated  nnder  the  relation  of 
Propositions,  and  previously  to  the  matter  of  Inference  altogether,  bat  which  I 
think  it  would  be  more  correct  to  consider  as  a  species  of  Inference,  or  Besp 
soning,  or  Argumentation,  than  as  merely  a  preparatory  doctrine.  For  in  so 
far  as  these  relations  of  Propositions  warrant  us,  one  being  given,  to  edoce 
from  it  another,  —  this  is  manifestly  an  inference  or  reasoning.  Why  it  hss 
not  alwa3rs  been  considered  in  this  light  is  evident  The  inference  is  ifflmedi- 
ate ;  that  is,  the  conclusion  or  second  proposition  is  necessitated,  directly  and 
without  a  medium,  by  the  first  There  are  only  two  propositions  and  two 
notions  in  this  species  of  argumentation ;  and  the  logicians  have  io  genenl 
limited  reasoning  or  inference  to  a  mediate  eduction  of  one  propositioo  oat  of 
the  correlation  of  two  others,  and  have  thus  always  supposed  the  necessity  of 
three  terms  or  collated  notions. 

But  they  have  not  only  been,  with  few  exceptions,  unsystematic  in  their  pro- 
cedure, they  have  all  of  them  (if  I  am  not  myself  mistaken)  been  fundameih 
tally  erroneous  in  their  relative  doctrine. 

There  are  various  Immediate  Inferences  of  one  proposition  from  anochff. 
Of  these  some  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  logicians ;  whilst  what  the]r 
teach  in  regard  to  those  which  they  do  consider,  appears  to  me  at  variance  with 
the  truth. 

I  shall  make  no  previous  enumeration  of  all  the  possible  species  of  Immefr 
ate  Inference ;  but  shall  take  them  up  in  this  order :  I  shall  consider,  1%  Tbo« 
which  have  been  considered  by  the  logicians ;  and,  2^  Those  which  have  not 
And  in  treating  of  the  first  group,  I  shall  preface  what  I  think  the  true  doctrine 
by  a  view  of  that  which  you  will  find  in  logical  books. 

The  first  of  these  is  Conversion.  When,  in  a  categorical  proposition  (for  to 
this  we  now  limit  our  consideration),  the  Subject  and  Predicate  are  transposed, 
that  is,  the  notion  which  was  previously  the  subject  becomes  the  predicate,  and 
the  notion  which  was  previously  the  predicate  becomes  the  subject,  the  propo- 
sition is  Mud  to  be  converted.'  The  proposition  given,  and  its  prodoct,  are 
together  called  the  Judicia  converse,  or  proposUiones  conversaj  which  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  render  into  English.  The  relation  itself  in  which  the  two  jodgmenti 
stand,  is  called  conversion,  reciprocation,  transposition^  and  sometimes  oboeniony 
(conversion  reciprocatio,  transposition  obversio). 

1  Appendix  HI.,  from  p.  614  to  p.  627,  was  Wwr  rnvrk  T9^  Zpovs  Marakv  ribtftif^t 

nsuailx  delivered  l>y  the  author  m  a  Leetare,  fi^rii  top  0i;vaXi}^c^ciy.     Alexander,  /a  i«* 

anpplemeiitary  to  the  doctrine  of  Convenion  Pr.  I.  c.  4,  f.  16  b.    Bee  the  Mine  in  dif^rant 

aa  given  p.  1B6.  ^  fin.  words,  by  Fliiloponna  (Ammonias),  J»  ^ 

a  [Deflnitions  of  conversion  in   general.  iV.  i.  e.  2,  C  11  b.,  and  oopied  from  him  by 

'Arrurrpo^  ivruf  iroarpo^  rts,  Philopo-  HagenUnns,  hg  Am.  iV.,  C  3  b.    CC  Boethhtf, 

nos  (or  Ammonins),  Jit  An.  iV.  L  c  2,  £  11  b.  Optra^  iMrodMetio  ad  S^OogismM^  p.  674.   We* 

So  Magcnti&oa,  Jn  An,  /V.  i.  c.  2,  f.  8  b.  gelin,  in   Gregorii  Aneponvmi   PkU.   Sgntag. 

Anonymoa,  Dt  SylUigismOy  t  42  b.     UpoTa-  (circa  1260),  L.  v.,  c  12,  p.  621.   KiGq)tion> 

99ms  imnrrpo^  lort  KMMtMfln  ^6q  wporor  Blemmidaa,  fyis.  Log.,  c.  81,  p.  221-] 
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The  original  or  given  proposition  is  called  the  Converse^  or  Converted,  some- 
times the  PrcBJaceno,  Judgment  (Judicium^  or  proposition  conversum,  conversa, 
prasjacens)  ;  the  other,  that  into  which  the  first  is  converted,  is  called  the  Con* 
verting,  and  sometimes  the  Subjacent,  Judgment  (propositio,  or  jud.  convertensj 
subjacens).  It  woald  be  better  to  call  the  former  the  Convertend  (pr.  conver* 
tenda),  the  latter  the  Converse  (pr,  conversa).    This  language  I  shall  use.^ 

Such  is  the  doctrine  touching  Conversion  taught  even  to  the  present  daj. 
This  in  my  view  is  beset  with  errors ;  but  all  these  errors  originate  in  two,  as 
these  two  are  either  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  every  other. 

The  First  cardinal  error  is, — That  the  quantities  are  not  converted  with  the 
quantified  terms.  For  the  real  terms  compared  in  the  Convertend,  and  which, 
of  course,  ought  to  reiqipear  without  change,  except  of  place,  in  the  Converse, 
are  not  the  naked,  but  the  quantified  terms.  This  is  evident  finom  the  follow- 
ing considerations : 

1%  The  Terms  of  a  Proposition  are  only  terms  as  they  are  terms  of  relation ; 
and  the  relation  here  is  the  relation  of  comparison. 

2^,  As  the  Propositional  Terms  are  terms  of  comparison,  so  they  are  only 
compared  as  Quantities,  —  quantities  relative  to  each  other.  An  Afiirmative 
Proposition  is  simply  the  declaration  of  an  equation,  a  Negative  Proposition  is 
simply  the  declaration  of  a  non-equation,  of  its  terms.  To  change,  therefore, 
the  quantity  of  either,  or  of  both  Subject  and  Predicate,  is  to  change  their  coi^ 
relation,  —  the  point  of  comparison ;  and  to  exchange  their  quantities,  if  dif- 
ferent, would  be  to  invert  the  terminal  interdependence ;  that  is,  to  make  the 
less  the  greater,  and  the  greater  the  less. 

3^,  The  Quantity  of  the  Proposition  in  Conversion  remains  always  the  same ; 
that  is,  the  absolute  quantity  of  the  Converse  must  be  exactiy  equal  to  that  of 
the  Convertend.    It  was  only  from  overlooking  the  quantity  of  the  predicate 


1  See  p.  186.  —  Ed.  or  exponeos,  quite  different  as  aaed  by  Logi- 

[Names  for  the  two  propoeitlonB  in  Conver-        cians,  v.  Schegkina,  In  Ariat,  Org.  102  (and 
aion.  above,  p.  186.) 

I.  Name  for  the  two  corrdatiye  propoai-  g)  Conrertenda,  Corvinns,  lot,  cU,  Bichter, 
tiona  —  Conversa,  Tweeten,  Logik,  i  87,  Con-        loe.  eit, 

trapoeita,  Id.  ibid.  h)  Contraponena,  Twesten,  Ibid. 

II.  Original,  or  Given  Proposition.  i)  Prior,  Boetbius,  D*  SgUog.  CaUg.  L.  I.  Op- 

a)  V  ^pf>VyovfJ^trfl,  rpoKtifiitni,  dyrurrpe^-        era,  p.  588. 

/Acni  Tp^raats  ^  Cf.    Strigelios    In   jae-  k)  Principium,  Daijes,  Via  ad  VeriiaUm,  {  284. 
lanehtk.  Erot.  Dial.^  L.  ii.,  p.  681.  Ill-  Product  of  Conversion. 

*Aiirurrp€^^ai  vporrdtrtis,    Philoponns,  a)  h  kmurrpi^owra.    See  Strigelins,  toe.  eit. 

(qaoted  by  Wegelin,  1. 1.)  b)  Cenvertene,  Subjaoens,  Scotns,  Quastionea., 

b)  Conversa  («>  Convertenda)  vulgo.  Scotus,  In  An.  Prior. ,  i.  9, 24,  f.  276,  «t  pauim.  Krug, 
Quetstionea  in  An.  Prior.,  i.  q.  12.  Corvinns,  Logile^  §  66,  p.  206,  and  logicians  in  general. 
Instit.  PkU.^  i  610.  Bichter,  i)<  Conversione,  c)  ConverM,  Boethiua,  Optra^  Introd.  ad  SyU.^ 
1740.  Hale  Magdeb.  Baumgarten,  Logiea,  pp.  676  et  seq.,  687  et  seq. ;  Melanehthon,  Er~ 
4  278.  U]rfeh,JiMt*^.  Log.  et  Met.,  i  183,  p.  188.         otemata,  L.  li.  p.  681,  and  Strigelins,  ad  loe. 

C)  Convertibilis  (raro).  Micraelius,  I^tz.  PhiL,  v.  Convereio.     Nold- 

d)  Convertens,  Micraelins,  Lex,  PkH.  «.  Con-  ins,  Logiea  Recognita^  p.  268,  says  that  the 
irersio.  Tweaten,  Logik,  ^  87.  Anteoedens,  first  should  more  probably  be  called  Con- 
Scotna,  /.  e.    Strigelins,  I.  e.  vertibilis,  or  Convertenda,  and  the  second 

e)  PraEjacens,  Scheibler,  Optra  Logiea  De  Prop-        Conversa. 

ofitionibuSf  Fars  iii.  0.  X.  p.  479.  d)  Conversnm,  Twesten,  loe.  eit. 

f )  Kxporita,   Aldricb,    Comp.,    L.   1.   c.   2.  e)  Contrapositum,  I'i.  ibid. 

Whately,  Logie,  p.  09.    Propositio  ezposita  f )  Conclosio,  Darjes,  Via  ad  Veritatem,  $  28i 
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(the  second  error  to  which  we  shall  immediately  advert)  that  two  proposidons, 
exactly  equal  in  quantity,  in  fact  the  same  propontion,  perhaps,  transposed, 
were  called  the  one  univenal^  the  other partictdaTf  by  exclusive  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  the  subject 

4®,  Yet  was  it  of  no  consequence,  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  which  of  the 
notions  collated  were  Subject  or  Predicate ;  and  their  comparison,  with  the 
consetiuent  declaration  of  their  mutual  iiiconclusnon  or  exclusion,  that  is,  of  af- 
finnation  or  negation,  of  no  more  nral  difference  than  the  assertions,  — London 
is  four  hundred  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh^— Edinburgh  is  four  hundred  miles 
distant  from  London,  In  fact,  though  logicians  have  been  in  use  to  place  the 
subject  first,  the  predicate  last,  in  their  examples  of  propositions,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  in  ordinary  language,  where,  indeed,  it  is  frequently  even  di& 
cult  to  ascertain  which  is  the  determining  and  which  the  determined  notion. 
Out  of  logical  books,  the  predicate  is  found  almost  as  frequently  before  as  after 
the  subject,  and  this  in  all  languages.  You  recollect  the  first  words  of  the 
First  Olympiad  of  Fmdar,  ^'Afrioroy  fikr  a«f,  ^  Best  is  water ;"  and  die  Vulgate 
(I  forget  how  it  is  rendered  in  our  Engliuh  translation)  has,  **  Magna  est  Ver- 
itas, et  pravalebit."'  Alluding  to  the  Bible,  let  us  turn  up  any  Concordance 
under  any  adjective  title,  and  we  shall  obtain  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  As 
the  adjective  great,  magnus,  has  last  occurred,  let  us  refer  to  Cruden  under  that 
simple  title.  Here,  in  glancing  it  over,  I  find  —  **  Great  is  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  —  Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be  praised  —  Great  is  our  God— 
Great  are  thy  works  —  Great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  —  Great  shall  be  the 
peace  of  thy  children  —  Great  is  thy  faithfulness  —  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephcsians  —  Great  is  my  boldness  —  Great  is  my  glorying  —  Great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness,**  etc. 

The  line  of  Juvenal, 

"  KobiUtas  sola  est  atque  nnica  virtus/* 

ifl  a  good  instance  of  the  predicate  being  placed  first 

The  Second  cardinal  error  of  the  logicians  is,  the  not  considering  that  the 
Predicate  has  always  a  quantity  in  thought,  as  much  as  the  Subject;  althoogh 
this  quantity  be  frequently  not  explicitly  enounced,  as  unnecessary  in  the  com- 
mon employment  of  language ;  for  the  determining  notion  or  predicate  being 
always  thought  as  at  least  adequate  to,  or  coextensive  with,  the  subject  or  de- 
termined notion,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  express  this,  and  language  tends  ever 
to  elide  what  may  safely  be  omitted.  But  this  necessity  recurs  the  moment 
that,  by  conversion,  the  predicate  becomes  the  subject  of  the  proposition ;  and 
to  omit  its  formal  statement  is  to  degrade  Logic  from  the  science  of  the  neces- 
sities of  thought,  to  an  idle  subsidiary  of  the  ambiguities  of  speech.  An  un- 
biassed consideration  of  the  subject  will,  I  am  confident,  convince  you  that 
this  view  is  correct 

1®,  That  the  predicate  is  as  extensive  as  the  subject  is  easily  shown.  Take 
the  proposition,  —  All  animal  is  many  or,  All  animals  are  men*    This  we  are 

1  III.  Esdrsi  It.  41 :  « ICagna  est  veritai  et  Iv.  41),  "  Gnat  Is  truth,  end  m^fb^sbOTesU 
prRvalet'*    Ia  the  English  verrion  (I.  Eadni     thinge.** — £d. 
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conadous  is  abtard,  thougli  we  make  the  notion  man  or  men  as  wide  as  possible ; 
for  it  does  not  mend  the  matter  to  say,  —  All  animal  is  all  man^  or,  All  animals 
are  all  men.  We  feel  it  to  be  equally  absurd  as  if  we  said,  —  All  man  is  all 
animal,  or,  All  men  are  all  animals.  Here  we  are  aware  that  the  subject  and 
predicate  cannot  be  made  coextensive.  If  we  would  get  rid  of  the  absurdity, 
we  bring  the  two  notions  into  coextension,  by  restricting  the  wider.    If  we  say, 

—  Afan  is  animal  {Homo  est  animal)^  we  think,  though  we  do  not  overtly 
enounce  it,  All  man  is  animal  And  what  do  we  mean  here  by  animal?  We 
do  not  think,  —  All,  but  Some,  animal.  And  then  we  can  make  this  indiffer- 
ently either  subject  or  predicate.  We  can  think,  —  we  can  say.  Some  animal 
is  man,  that  is,  Some  or  All  Man ;  and,  e  converso,  —  Man  (some  or  aU)  is 
animal,  viz.,  some  animal. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  all  cases  for  thinking  the  predicate, 
at  least,  as  extensive  as  the  subject  Whether  it  be  absolutely,  that  is,  out  of 
relation,  more  extensive,  la  generally  of  no  consequence;  and  hence  the 
common  reticence  of  common  language,  which  never  expresses  more  than 
can  be  understood,  —  which  always,  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  strains  at 
ellipsis. 

2°,  But,  in  fact,  ordinary  language  quantifies  the  Predicate  so  often  as  this 
determination  becomes  of  the  smallest  import  This  it  does  directly,  by  adding 
ally  some,  or  their  equivalent  predesignations,  to  the  predicate ;  or  it  accom- 
plishes the  same  end  indirectly,  in  an  exceptive  or  limitative  form. 

»)  Directly,  —  as  Peler,  John,  James,  etc.,  are  all  the  Apostles  —  Mercury, 
Venus,  etc.,  are  all  the  planets, 

^)  But  this  is  more  frequently  accomplished  indirectly,  by  the  equipollent 
forms  oi  Limitation  or  Inclusion,  and  Exception} 

For  example,  by  the  limitative  designations,  alone  or  only,  we  say,  —  God 
alone  is  good,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  —  God  is  all  good,  that  is,  God  is 
all  that  is  good;  Virtue  is  the  only  nobility,  that  is,  Virtue  is  all  nohle,  that  is,  cUl 
thai  is  noble.*    The  symbols  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  divisions  of  Chris- 

1  By  the  logicians  this  is  called  simply  £!r-  subject  alone.     As,  Man  alone  pkUosophizn 

danam,  and  ttie  particles,  tantwn,  etc.,  partie-  (though  noe  all  do).     Th«  dog  alone  barks,  or, 

lUtt,  exehmviB.    This,  I  think,  is  inaccurate;  dogs  alone  bark  (though  some  do  not).    Man 

for  it  is  Inclusion,  limited  by  an  exclusion,  only  is  rational,  or,  No  animal  but  man  is  ra- 

tiiat  Is  meant.  —  [See  Sclieibler,  Opera  Logiea,  tional.    Nodung  but  rational  is  risible.    Of  ma- 

P.  ill.  e.  vii.  tit  8,  p.  467  et  seg.]  terial   things  tfure  is  nothing  living  [but)   not 

S  (February  1850.)    On  the  Indirect  Predes-  organized,  and  nothing  organized  not  living, 

ignation  of  tlie  Predicate  by  what  are  called  God  alone  is  to  be  worshipf>ed.      Ood  is  the 

the  Exclusive  and  Exeeptive  particles.  single,  —  sole  object  of  vyorship.    Some  men  only 

Names  of  the  particles.  are  elect. 

Latin,  — tmiu,  unieus,  uniee;  solus,  solum,  II.   Annexed  to  the  Predicate,  they  limit 

solummodo,  tantum,  tontummodo;    duntaxat ;  the  subject  to  the  predicate,  but  do  not  define 

pranse;  adaquate.    Nihil  prater, — pmterquam,  its  quantity,  or  exclude  from  it  other  »ub- 

—  ninisinon.  Jects.    As,  Peter  only  plays.     The  sacraments 
English,  —  one,  only,  alone,  exdusively,  prt"  are  only  two.    John  drinks  only  vfoter. 

c'trfy,  pat,  sole,  solely,  nothing  but,  not  except,  III.     Sometimes  the  particles  soU,  solely, 

not  beyond,  single,  alone,  only,  etc.,  are  annexed  to  the 

I.  These  particles  annexed  to  the  8ul:{]ect  Predicate  as  a  predesignation  tantamount  to 

predesignate  the  Predicate  universally,  or  to  all.    As,  God  is  the  single,  —  one^  —  alone^  — 

its  whole  extent,  denying  its  particularity  or  only,  —  exclusive,  —  adequate,  objtct  oftcorship. 

mdefinitade,  and  definitely  limiting  it  to  the  On  the  relation  of  Exclusive  propositions 
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tianity  may  afford  tu  a  logical  Olastration  of  the  pomt  The  Catholics  say,— 
Faith,  Ilo/te,  and  Charity  alone  justify  ;  that  is,  the  three  heavefdy  virtues  together 
are  oil  justifying ^  that  is,  all  that  justifieM  ;  amne  JuitHficctns,  juMum  faciens.  The 
Protestants  say,  —  Faith  alone  justifies  ;  that  is,  Fakh^  which  diey  hold  to  com- 
prise the  other  two  virtaes,  is  all  justifying,  that  is,  all  that  justifies  ;  omnejusth 
ficans.  In  either  case,  if  we  translate  the  watchwords  into  logical  simplicity, 
the  predicate  appears  predesignated. 

Of  animals  man  alone  is  rational ;  that  is,  Man  is  all  rational  animaL  What  is 
rational  is  alone  or  only  risible ;  that  is,  All  rational  is  all  risiUe,  etc. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  Exceptive  Form.  To  take  the  motto  overhead,  —  **0n 
earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man."  What  does  tlus  mean  ?  It  means, 
Man  —  is  —  all  earthly  great  —  Homo  —  est  — omne  magnum  terrestre.  And  the 
second  clause  —  **  In  man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind  " —  in  like  maoner 
gives  as  its  logical  equipollent  —  Mind  —  is — all  humanly  great,  that  ia,  ail  that 
is  great  in  man,     {Mens  est  omne  magnum  humanum.y 


to  tbote  in  which  the  predicate  Is  prederig- 
nated,  tee  Titius,  Ars  Cogitamdi,  c.  vl.  H  06, 
<I7.  HolimaD,  PkHoaapkia  JIaimimIu,  |  476. 
Kreil,  Hamdtmtk  der  Logik,  |  61.  Derodon, 
Logita  Restituta,  Dt  Etumdatume,  e.  ▼.  p.  £69 
tt  seq.  Keckermanii,  SifUtma  Logiem,  lib.  ilL, 
C.  11.     Opera^  t.  i.  p.  768. 

The  doetrine  held  bj  the  logieiana  as  to  the 
ixdumm  praufiraiHm,  aulusmn  tubJMUtm,  and 
€xelu$mn  signum,  la  erroneoos.  See  Scheibler, 
Opfm  Logiea,  P.  iii.  o.  rii.  tit  8,  p.  467  *t  $eq, 
Jae.  Tbomasina,  Erotem.  Log.,  o.  xxjl.  p.  67  et 
uq.  [Ct  FoDteca,  JtutU.  Dial.,  L.  III.  c.  23. 
For  a  detailed  expoaition  of  this  doctrine  by 
Scheibler,  aee  below,  note  1.  —  £d.] 

1  Vide  Scheibler,  Opera  Logiea,  F.  iii.  o.  vIL 
pp.  468,  400,  where  hia  examplea,  with  the  ez« 
poaition  of  the  lx>glciaiia,  may  be  well  con- 
treated  with  mineu 

[Scheibler,  after  relbning  to  the  Parea  Lofi- 
co/ia  of  the  achoolmen,  as  containing  a  pro- 
poaed  fnpplement  of  the  doctriaea  of  Aria- 
totle,  prooeeda  to  expound  the  FroposUiom*$ 
ExponibiUs  of  thoae  treatiaea.  "  Bxduaira 
enunciatio  eat,  quae  habet  particvlam  exoln- 
aivam,  ut,  Solms  homo  eat  rationalia.  .  .  . 
Porro  exdualrc  ennnciationea  aont  dopUois 
generia.  Alia  annt  excluaiv*  prmiicati :  alia 
exol naive  aubjecti;  hoc  eat,  in  aliia  particnla 
exdufiva  exeladit  a  anl^)ecto,  in  aliia  excludit 
a  praedicato,  velati  luec  propoaitio  excluaira 
eat:  Deua  tantum  ««t  tntmartalu.  Eatque  ex- 
clnalva  a  aubjvcto,  hoc  aenaa,  Deoa  tantum,  et 
Don  homo  vel  lapla,  etc  ....  Omnea 
propoaitionea  exolnaiva  ambignas  annt,  al 
habeant  particnlam  exclnaivam,  poat  aot()eo- 
tnm  propoaitionia,  ante  vincnlnm,  nt  erat  in 
propoaito  exemplo.  Carent  autem  propoaiti- 
onea exclnaivae  ilia  ambigvitote,  ai  vel  exoln- 
Biva  particula,  ponatur  ante  aufetjectnm  prop- 


oaitionia, vel  etiam  aeqnatnr  copolaoL  Ibi 
enim  iudicatnr  eaae  propoaitio  exelasira  sob- 
Jeeti,  at,  aataa  home  ditamrit.  Hie  aaten  hi- 
dicatnr,  eaae  propoaitio  exelnaiva  pnediMti, 
nt,  SaemmenUi  Novi  TVjtamemii  maU  tealaai 
duo.    Prttdicamenta  tamtum  d^tem.^ 

Scheibler  then  proceeda  to  give  the  lUloir- 
lag  general  and  apeeial  mJea  of  £xdBiioa: 

"  I.  Generaliter  tenendnm  eat,  fiud  aHim 
tint  exponenda  txUmsivm  a  prmdkato^  tt  tUur 
ezdiuitw  a  tmbjeeU. 

''U.  Bgdmanapnpomtm  mom txdHdH  caacaai 
itantia. 

**  III.  Ornnis  exdmnva  rudntMr  im  dim  timF 
plieeSy  alteram  ^^trmatam,  oAerem  fM{«MR. 
Atqne  hoc  eat  qnod  vnlgo  dldtur,  qaod 
omnia  exelnaiva  ait  hypothetiea.  HjpoCbetiei 
enim  propoaitio  eat  que  inclndit  dnat  alias  in 
Tirtute,  vel  diapoaiUone  sua.  Ydvti  bee, 
Sokm  homo  ui  raitenolia,  aequivakt  hk  daa* 
boa,  HomQ  est  reaiciuUiSt  ^  9*^  "^  **  ^^"""^ 
ROM  est  rationaU.  Et  in  specie,  BtMtiaBemed 
ratioaaUs.  Plaata  mem  eU  ratio$uUu,  .... 
Atqne  hae  due  propoaitionea  voca&tv  cap** 
n*mu$,  aicttt  propoaitio  exoluaira  dieitor  <» 
ponibilit. 

*'  Specialea  antem  regnlae  cxplicaBdiezelap 
siraa  aunt  octo:  aicnt  et  octo  aont  geneia 
locntionnm  exclnaivamm. 

"  I.  Propositio  eseehuita  munmUa  ajbma 
ft'ra,  evjus  tignmn  mm  negatiat  at,  TtuOam 
omais  homo  emrrit^  exponitnr  aie,  Omnis  Aama 
CMm<,  et  nikU  aHud  ab  komim*  evrit.  Tocaii 
■olet  Iwo  expoaitio  Patsb,  quia  prior  ^oa 
para  eat  nniveraalia  afllrmativa,  qaod  notat 
A.  Et,  altera  para  eat  nnivemlii  negativa, 
quod  indicat  In  poateriori  ajUaba  litara  E. 

"  11.  PropotUio  partieularu,  vel  nultfia**^  ef- 
finnativa^  in  fiw  tigymm  mem  megal^r,  m  Tm- 
mm  homo  cmnit^  expoaitor  lio,  Hmm  cam(,ii 
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TTe  ought,  indeed,  as  a  corollary  of  the  postulate  already  stated,  to  require 
to  be  allowed  to  translate  into  equivalent  Ic^cal  terms  the  rhetorical  enounce- 
ment  of  common  speech.  We  should  not  do  as  the  logicians  have  been  wont, 
—  introduce  and  deal  with  these  in  their  grammatical  integrity ;  for  this  would 
be  to  swell  out  and  deform  our  science  with  mere  grammatical  accidents ;  and 
to  such  fortuitous  accrescences  the  formidable  volume,  especially  of  the  older 
Logics,  is  mainly  owing.  In  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholastic  system  is 
merely  grammaticaL 

3o,  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  non-quantification  of  the  predicate  b  only 
another  example  of  the  passive  sequacity  of  the  lo^cians.  They  follow  obedi- 
ently in  the  footsteps  of  their  great  master.  We  owe  this  doctrine  and  its  prevar 
lence  to  the  precept  and  authority  of  Aristotle.  He  prohibits  once  and  again  the 
annexation  of  the  universal  predesignation  to  the  predicate.  For  why,  he  says, 
such  predesignation  would  render  the  propoation  absurd ;  giving  as  his  only  exam- 
ple and  proof  of  all  this,  the  judgment  — AU  man  is  all  animaL  This,  however, 
is  only  valid  as  a  refutation  of  the  ridiculous  doctrine,  held  by  no  one,  that  any 
predicate  may  be  universally  quantified ;  for,  to  employ  his  own  example,  what 
absurdity  is  there  in  saying  that  some  animal  is  all  man  !  Yet  this  nonsense 
(be  it  spoken  with  all  reverence  of  the  Stagirite)  has  imposed  the  precept  on 
the  systems  of  Logic  down  to  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  it  could  be  shown 
by  a  cloud  of  instances  firom  the  Aristotelic  writings  themselves,  that  this  rule  is 
invalid ;  nay,  Aristotle's  own  doctrine  of  Induction,  which  is  far  more  correct 
than  that  usually  taught,  proceeds  upon  the  silent  abolition  of  the  erroneous 
canon.  The  doctrine  of  the  logicians  is,  therefore,  founded  on  a  blunder; 
which  is  only  doubled  by  the  usual  averment  that  the  predicate,  in  what  are 
technically  called  reciprocal  propositions^  is  taken  universally  vi  materias  and 
not  ri  formes. 

But,  4**,  The  non-quantification  of  the  predicate  in  thought  is  given  up  by 
the  logicians  themselves,  but  only  in  certain  cases  where  they  were  forced  to 
admit,  and  to  the  amount  which  they  could  not  possibly  deny.    The  predicate, 


mha  aUud  ab  homine  ewmt.    Vooatar  bcc  ex-  oHquid  aliud  ab  Aofm'M   turn  tmrit^  vooatnr 

poeitSo  NiSB.  Fecit. 

**  III.  Ptopositio  exthuhoj  in  qua  signum  nan  **  YII.  Seehtnfm^  in  qua  signum  negatwr,  ez* 

negatur,  universalis  negattva^  Qt,  Tantum  nuUus  isUn*  partieularis  affirmativa^  nt,  Non  tantum 

homo  eurrtt,  expODltur  sio,  NuUus  homo  eunitj  aliquis  homo  eunity  expositur  sic,  Aliquis  homo 

tt  quoMbet  aiiud  ab  homine  eunitj  yocfttur  Tb-  eurrit^  aliquid  aliud  ab  homine  eurrit,  vocatnr 

VAX.  PiLOfl. 

*^  I V.  Exelusiva  emjut  signum  n&n  negatur  par-  "  VIII.  Negaiiva  partieularis  exdusiva  prop- 

tieularis  ftet  inttefiuHa  negativa,  ut,  Tantum  homo  ositioneSj  eujus  signum  ntgatur^  nt,  Non  tanium 

nan  eurrit^  exponitnr  sks,  Hofito  non  eunitj  aliquis  homo  non  eurrity  exponitnr  sic,  Aliquis 

et   quodlibet  aliud  ab   homine   eunitj  voeatur  homo  non  eurrity  et  aliquid  aliud  ab  homine  non 

Storax.  eurrity  vocatur  Nobis. 

**  V    Exdusiva,  in  qua  signum  negatur,  ajftr-  «  Difl^rentia  autem  propositionis  excluslvte 

maiiva  et  uniwnaliSy  at,  Non  tantum  omnis  et  exoeptivte  est  eridens.    Nempe  exclusiva 

homo  eurrity  exponitar  dc,  Omnis  homo  eunitj  pnedioatum  yendicat  nni  snbjecto,  aut  a  sub- 

et   aliquod  aliud  ab   homiine   ewrrit,  yooatur  Jeeto  exclndit  alia  pnedicata,  at,  Solus  Deus 

CAiros.  bonus  est.    Exceptiya  aatemstatuitaniyersale 

**  VI.  Jm  qua  signum  negatur,  existens  univer-  sotjectum,  indicatqoe  aliqald  oontineri  sub 

satis  affirmatixa,  at,  Non  tantum  nuUus  homo  isto  univenali,  de  quo  non  dicatur  predica- 

emrit,  aio  exponitur,  NuBus  homo  eunitj  et  tum,  ut,  Omne  animal  est  inaHonalt,  prater 

homisumJ**  —  Bd.] 
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ihej  confess,  is  quantified  by  particnlaritj  in  affirmatiTe,  by  nnivenality  in  nega- 
tive, propotntions.  But  why  the  quantification,  fennal  quantification,  should 
be  thus  restricted  in  thoughty  they  furnish  us  with  no  valid  reason. 

To  these  two  errors  I  might  perhaps  add,  as  a  third,  the  confnsion  and  per- 
plexity arising  fh>m  the  attempt  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  to  deal  with  in- 
definite (or,  as  I  would  call  them,  indesignaie)  terms,  instead  of  treating  them 
merely  as  verbal  ellipses,  to  be  filled  up  b  the  expression  before  being  logically 
considered ;  and  I  might  also  add,  as  a  fourth,  the  additional  complexity  and 
perplexity  introduced  into  the  science  by  viewing  propositions,  likewiae,  as 
aflected  by  the  four  or  six  modalities.    But  to  these  I  shall  not  advert 

These  are  the  two  principal  errors  which  have  involved  oor  systems  of  Logic 
in  confusion,  and  prevented  their  evolution  in  simplicity,  harmony,  and  cont- 
pleteness ;  —  which  have  condemned  them  to  bits  and  fragments  of  the  science, 
and  for  these  bits  and  fragments  have  made  a  load  of  rules  and  exceptions 
indispensable,  to  avoid  falling  into  frequent  and  manifest  absurdity.  It  was  in 
reference  to  these  two  errors  chiefly  that  I  formerly  gave  you  as  a  self-evident 
Postulate  of  Logic  —  **  Explicidy  to  state  what  has  been  implicitly  thought;* 
in  other  words,  that  before  dealing  logically  with  a  propoation,  we  are  entitled 
to  understand  it ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  and  to  enounce  its  meaning.  This  quali- 
fication of  the  predicate  of  a  judgment  is,  indeed,  only  the  beginning  of  the 
application  of  the  Postulate ;  but  we  shall  find  that  at  every  step  it  enables  ns 
to  cast  away,  as  useless,  a  multitude  of  canons,  which  at  once  disgust  the  student, 
and,  if  not  the  causes,  are  at  least  the  signs,  of  imperfection  in  the  science. 

I  venture,  then,  to  assert  that  there  is  only  one  species  of  Conversion,  and  that 
one  thorough-going  and  self-sufficient  I  mean  Pure,  or  Simple  Conversion. 
The  other  species  —  all  are  admitted  to  be  neither  thorough-going  nor  setf- 
sufficient  —  they  are  in  fact  only  other  logical  processes,  accidentally  combined 
with  a  transposition  of  the  subject  and  predicate.  The  canversio  per  acdJent 
of  Boethius,  as  an  ampliative  operation,  has  no  logical  existence ;  it  is  material 
and  precarious,  and  has  righteously  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  science.  It 
is  now  merely  a  historical  curiosity.  As  a  Restrictive  operation,  in  which  re- 
lation alone  it  still  stands  in  our  systems,  it  is  either  merely  fortuitous,  or 
merely  possible  through  a  logical  process  quite  distinct  from  Conversion;  I 
mean  that  of  Restriction  or  Subaltemation,  which  will  be  soon  explained. 
Conversio  per  corUrapositionem  is  a  change  of  terms,  —  a  substitution  of  new 
elements,  and  only  holds  through  contradiction,^  being  just  as  good  without  as 


1  [See  Aristotle,  Toptea,  L.  U.  e.  8.    Seotm,  constoHtiam  lllam  non  ponierit  In  anteeed^ntl, 

Bann«0,  Mendoza,  sUently  following  each  inatabitar  ill!  coftaeqnenttae  in  eventa,  lo  qao 

other,  have  held  that  oontraposition  ia  only  nihil  ait  non  albam,  et  omnis  boniORH  tlbiv." 

mediate,  infinitation,   requiring   Cbtuiaiuta,  Bannea,  InttU.  Min.  DiaL    L.  vl.  e.  2,  p.  630. 

etc.    Wholly  wrong.    See  Arriaga.    Ctirsus  ^Ed.] 

Philosaphinu,  D.  II.  a.  4.  p.  18.     "Obaervan-  Bule  for  Finite  Frufaoeota  giren. 

dum  est  pitedictas  conaequentiaa  (per  contra-  With  the  eingls  exception  of  E  n  E  ( A  a  A), 

pOBitionem)  malaa  eaae  et  inatabiles,  nisi  ae-  the  other  Mven  propodtiona  may  becooverted 

ceanerit  alia  propoaltio  in  antecedent  I  qnm  by  Counterpoaitlon  under  the  following  nile, 

impartit  existentiam   snl^ecti  ooiiaeqaentla.  —*  Let  ttie  terms  be  Inflnltated  and  tranFp<Md« 

Tunc  enim   Anna  erit  conseqnentia,    t,   g.  the  predeidgnatlonB  remaining  as  before ' 

Omnis  homo  est  albut  et  non  olhrm  exi,  erf[0  With  the  two  additional  exceptions  of  tbs 

amne  non  album  est  non  homo.    Alioqnin  at  two  convertible  propoaitiona,  A  f  I,  ud  ^  ^ 
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with  converaion.  The  Contingent  ConTeraion  of  the  lower  Greeks^  is  not  a 
conversion,  —  is  not  a  logical  process  at  all,  and  has  been  worthily  ignored  by 
the  Latin  world.  But  let  us  now  proceed  to  see  that  Simple  Conversion,  as  I 
have  asserted,  is  thorough-going  and  all-sufficient  Let  us  try  it  in  all  the 
eight  varieties  of  categorical  propositions.  But  I  shall  leave  this  explication  to 
yourselves,  and  in  the  examination  will  call  for  a  statement  of  the  simple  con- 
version, as  applied  to  all  the  eight  prepositional  forms. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  one  method  of  conversion  has  every  advantage 
over  those  of  the  logicians.  1^,  It  is  Natural ;  2°,  It  is  Imperative ;  3°,  It  is 
Simple ;  4%  It  is  Direct ;  6%  It  is  Precise ;  6^,  It  is  thorough-going :  Whereas 
their  processes  are  —  1^  Unnatural;  2%  Precarious;  8°,  Complex;  4°,  Cir- 
cuitous; 5°,  Confused;  6^,  Inadequate:  breaking  down  in  each  and  all  of 
their  species.  The  Greek  Logicians,  subsequent  to  Aristotle,  have  well  and 
truly  said,  irnrrpo^  irrty  Urwrrpof^  t«,  "  omnis'conversio  est  aequiversio; "  •  that 
is,  all  conversion  is  a  conversion  of  equal  into  equal ;  and  had  they  attended 
to  this  principle,  they  would  have  developed  conversion  in  its  true  unity  and 
simplicity.     They  would  have  considered,  1^,  That  the  absolute  quantity  of 


A,  tlM  infinitated  proportions  hold  good 
wittaont  the  trauipotition  of  the  tenns. 

Rale  for  Influite  PrejaceDts  given. 

With  the  single  exception  of  n  I  f  n  I  (nE 
M  n  »■  nB  being  Impomible),  the  other  six 
propooitiona  may  be  converted  by  Counter- 
position  under  the  following  rule,  — '  Let  the 
terms  be  uninfinitated  and  transposed,  the 
predesignations  remaining  as  before.' 

Contraposition  is  not  explicitly  evolved  by 
Aristotle  in  Prior  Analytics^  but  is  evolved 
from  his  Topics,  L.  ii.  cc.  1,  8,  tUibi.  De  Inter' 
pretatictUf  e.  14.  See  Conlmbricenses,  In  Ariu. 
Jhal,^  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  q.  1.  p.  271.  Baunes, 
Jiutil.  Minaris  DiaUetiea,  L.  v.  0.  2,  p.  682. 
Burgersdicius,  Instit.  Leg.  L.  i.  c.  82. 

First  explicitly  enounced  by  Averroes,  ao- 
OordiDg  to  Molinaeus  (Eiementa  Logiea,  L.  i. 
e.  4,  p.  &4).  1  cannot  find  any  notice  of  it  in 
Averroes.  He  ignores  it,  name  and  thing. 
It  is  in  Anoiiymus,  De  SyUogiamo,  f.  42  b.,  in 
NIoepborus  Biemmidas,  Epit.  Log ,  c  xxxi. 
p.  222;  but  long  before  him  Boethius  has  all 
the  kinds  of  Conversion,  —  SimpUx,  Per  Aeei' 
dens,  et  Per  Oppositionem  {Introdnctio  ad  SjfUo- 
gismosj  p.  576),  what  he  calls  Per  Contraposi- 
tionem  (De  SyUogi*mo  Categorieo,  L.  i.  689). 
Is  he  the  inventor  of  the  name?  It  seems  so. 
I/ong  before  Boethius,  Apuleins  (in  second 
century)  has  it  as  one  of  the  five  species  of 
Conversion,  but  gives  it  no  name  — only  de- 
scriptive; see  De  HeMtud.  Doet,  Plat.,  L.  iii.  p. 
88w  Alexander,  In  An.  Pr.,  i.  c  2,  f.  10  a,  has 
it  as  of  propositions,  not  of  terms,  which  is 
eonversion  absolutely.  Vide  rhiloponus,  In 
An.  IV.,  I.  f.  12  a.  By  them  called  iKT«tfT/>o<^ 
aby  hni^ic^u  So  Magentinus,  In  An.  Pnor., 
LS,f:8b. 


That  Contraposition  is  not  properly  Con- 
version—(this  being  a  species  of  consequence) 

—  an  aequipolience  of  propositions,  not  a  con- 
version of  their  terms. 

Noldius,  Logiea  Recognita,  c.  xii.  p.  299. 
Crakanthorpe,  Logiea,  L.  ill.  c.  10,  p.  180. 
Bannes,  LtstU.  Min.  Dial.,  L.  v.  c.  2,  p.  680. 
Eustachius,  Summa  PhUoaophiee,  Logiea,  P.  II 
tract.  1.  q.  8,  p.  104.  Uerbart,  Lehrbuch  tier 
Logik,  p.  78.  Scotus,  Qiuutiones,  In  An.  Prior., 
L.  i.  q.  16,  f.  268  b.  Chauvin,  v.  Conversio. 
Isendoorn,  Cursut  Lagieus,  p.  806. 

That  Contraposition  is  useless  and  perplex- 
ing. See  Chauvin,  v.  Conversio.  Arriaga, 
Cursus,  Pkilosophieus,  p.  18.  Titius,  Ars  Cogi^ 
tandi,  c.  vlii.  f  19  et  seq.  D'Abra  de  Kaconis, 
Tot.  Phil.  Tract.,  Logiea,  ii.  qu.  4,  p.  816. 
Bannes,  Instit.  Min.  Dial.,  p.  629] 

1  [Biemmidas.]  [Epitome  Logiea,  c.  81,  p. 
222.  The  following  extract  will  explain  the 
nature  of  this  conversion.  'H  9*  iv  irpord- 
<rwi  ytyofiivri  it¥urrpo^,  ^  r^  M^"  rd^of 
rS^y  ipoty  ^vKdrrti,  rhp  ainhy  njpoMra  irar- 
fjyopovfA€voif  Koi  rhv  ainhy  inroKtiixtvov ' 
lUnip  8i  r^y  iroiArtira  furafidWd,  troiowra 
T^v  iMo^wru^v  wp6T€irty  KoraipariKTiy,  K<d 
KOfrwparu^  iaro^orueliy.  Ked  K^yrrat 
aSrrf  Mtxofi^PV  iurrurrpoipiit  &s  4irl  /xStnis 
rris  Mtx^fA^y^s  CAtjj  <rvyurratifyri '  oXov, 
fit  Aif^pctwos  \ovrraif  rts  iydponros  ov  Aou- 
irroi*  oUtij  5*  oImc  hf  ffty  icvpltas  iufritrrpoitrff. 
This  so-called  contingfnt  eonwrsion  is  in  fsct 
nothing  more  than  the  assertion,  repeated  by 
many  Latin  logicians,  thst  in  contingent  mat- 
ter subcontrary  propositions  are  both  true. 

—  Ed.] 

8  See  p.  615.— Ed. 
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the  proposition,  be  it  convertend  or  converse,  remiuns  always  identical ;  2^, 
That  the  several  quantides  of  the  collated  notions  remain  always  identical,  the 
whole  change  being  the  transposition  of*  the  (juantiBed  notion,  which  was  in  the 
subject  place,  into  the  place  of  predicate,  and  vice  vend. 

Aristotle  and  the  logicians  were,  therefore,  wrong ;  1°,  In  not  considering 
the  proposition  simply  as  the  complement,  that  is,  as  the  equation  or  non-equa- 
tion, of  two  compared  notions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  considering  it  as  de- 
termined in  its  quantity  by  one  of  these  notions  more  than  by  the  other.  2°, 
They  were  wrong  in  according  too  great  an  importance  to  the  notions  con- 
sidered as  proposidonal  terms,  that  is,  as  subject  and  predicate,  independentlr 
of  the  import  of  these  notions  in  themselves.  S^,  They  were  wrong  in  ac- 
cording too  preponderant  a  weight  to  one  of  these  terms  over  the  other;  bat 
differently  in  different  parts  of  the  system.  For  they  were  wrong,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Judgment,  in  allowing  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  to  be  determined 
exclusively  by  the  quantity  of  the  subject  term ;  whereas  they  were  wrong,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  the  doctrine  of  Reasoning,  in  conndering  a  syllogism  as  ex- 
clusively relative  to  the  quantity  of  the  predicate  (extension).  So  mach  for 
the  theory  of  Conversion.  Before  concluding,  I  have,  however,  to  observe,  as 
a  correction  of  the  prevalent  ambiguity  and  vacillation,  that  the  two  proposi- 
tions of  the  process  together  might  be  called  the  converient  or  converting  (pro- 
positiones  convertentes) ;  and  whilst  of  these  the  original  proposition  is  named 
the  convertend  (propbsitio  convertenda)^  its  product  would  obtain  the  title  of 
conivr«€,  converted  (proposifio  convema).^ 

The  other  species  of  Immediate  Inference  will  not  detain  us  long.  Of  these, 
there  are  two  noticed  by  the  logicians. 

The  first  of  these,  Equipoilence  (cequipoBentia),  or,  as  I  wonld  term  it,  DoutU 
Negaiion^  is  deserving  of  bare  mention.  It  is  of  mere  grammatical  relevancy. 
The  negation  of  a  negation  is  tantamount  to  an  affirmation.  B  is  not  not^A,  is 
manifestly  only  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  B  is  A;  and,  vice  verm,  we  mar 
express  a  position,  if  we  perversely  choose,  by  sublating  a  sublation.  The 
immediate  inference  of  Equipoilence  is  thus  merely  the  grammatical  transktion 
of  an  affirmation  into  a  double  negation,  or  of  a  double  negation  into  an 
affirmation.  Non-nuUus  and  non-nemo^  for  example,  are  merely  other  gram- 
matical expressions  for  aliquis  or  quidam.  So  NonnxhUy  Nonnunquam,  Nomui^ 
quam,  etc. 

The  Latin  tongue  is  almost  peculiar  among  languages  for  such  double  n^ 
tives  to  express  an  affirmative.  Of  course  the  few  which  have  found  their  place 
in  Logic,  instead  of  being  despised  or  relegated  to  Grammar,  have  been  fondly 
commented  on  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  scholastic  logicians.  In  English,  some 
authors  are  fond  of  this  indirect  and  idle  way  of  speaking ;  they  prefer  sa^nsg 
— **  I  entertain  a  not  unfavorable  opinion  of  such  a  one,"  to  saying  directly,! 
entertain  of  him  a  favorable  opinion.    Neglecting  this,  I  pass  on  to 

The  third  species  of  Immediate  Inference,  noticed  by  the  logicians.  This 
they  call  Stdxiltemationy  but  it  may  be  more  unambiguously  stj'led  Restrictiifn, 
If  I  have  £100  at  my  credit  in  the  bank,  it  is  evident  tliat  I  may  draw  for  £3  or 
£lO.    In  like  manner,  if  I  can  say  unexclusively  that  all  men  are  animals^  I  can 

1  Bee  p.  186.  — Ed. 
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asj  pestrictively,  that  negroes  or  any  other  f faction  of  mankind  are  animals.    This 
restriction  is  Bilateral,  when  we  restrict  both  subject  and  predicate,  as : 

AU  Triangle  is  all  trilateral.  AU  rational  is  aU  risible. 

,',Some  triangle  is  some  trUaieraL  .'.Some  rational  is  some  risible. 

It  is  Unilateral,  by  restricting  the  omnitude  or  universality  either  of  the  Subject 
or  of  the  Predicate. 


Of  the  Subject  — 

Of  the  Predicate,  as  — 


All  man  is  some  animal; 
',8ome  man  is  some  asdmal. 

Some  animal  is  all  rinble  ; 
'.Some  animeU  is  some  risible. 


It  has  not  been  noticed  by  the  logicians,  that  there  is  only  an  inference  by 
this  process,  if  the  some  in  the  inferred  proposition  means  some  at  leasts  that  is, 
some  not  exclusive  of  all;  for  if  we  think  by  the  some,  some  only,  that  is,  some, 
noi  all^  so  far  from  there  being  any  competent  inference,  there  is  in  fact  a  real 
opposition.  The  logicians,  therefore,  to  vindicate  their  doctrine  of  the  Opposi- 
tion of  Subaltemation,  ought  to  have  declared  that  the  some  was  here  in  the 
sense  of  some  only;  and  to  vindicate  their  doctrine  of  the  Inference  of  Subal- 
temation, they  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  have  declared,  that  the  some  was  here 
taken  in  the  counter  sense  of  some  at  least  It  could  easily  be  shown  that 
the  errors  of  the  logicians  in  regard  to  Opposition  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
Aristotle. 

Before  leaving  this  process,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  we  might  well 
call  its  two  propositions  together  the  restringent  or  restrictive  (propositiones 
Ttstringentes  vel  restriction) ;  the  given  proposition  might  be  called  the  restrin- 
gend  (propositio  restringenda),  and  the  product  the  restrict  or  restricted  (propo- 
sitio  restricta). 

So  much  for  the  species  of  Lnmediate  Inference  recognized  by  the  logicians. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  immediate  inference  overlooked  by  logical 
writers.  I  have  formerly  noticed  that  they  enumerate  (among  the  species  of 
Opposition)  Suhcontrariety  (subcontrarietas,  bTfvaynSrns^,  to  wit, — some  is, 
some  is  not ;  but  that  this  is  not  in  fact  an  opposition  at  all  (as  in  truth  neither 
is  Subaltemation  in  a  certain  sense).  Suhcontrariety,  in  like  manner,  is  with 
them  not  an  opposition  between  two  partial  somes^  but  between  different  and 
diflerent ;  in  fact,  no  opposition  at  all.  But  if  they  are  thus  all  wrong  by 
commission,  they  are  doubly  wrong  by  omission,  for  they  overlook  the  immediate 
inference  which  the  relation  of  propositions  in  Suhcontrariety  affords.  This, 
however,  is  sofliciently  manifest  If  I  can  say,  All  men  are  some  animals,  or 
Some  animals  are  all  men^  I  am  thereby  entitled  to  say,  —  All  men  are  not  some 
animals,  or  Some  animals  are  not  some  men.  Of  course  here  the  some  in  the 
inferred  propositions  means  some  other,  as  in  the  original  proposition,  some 
only;  but  the  inference  is  perfectly  legitimate,  being  merely  a  necessary 
explication  of  the  thought;  for,  inasmuch  as  I  think  and  say  that  all  men  are 
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some  animals,  I  caii  tbink  and  say  that  they  are  some  animals  only,  which 
implies  that  they  are  a  certain  some,  and  not  any  other  animals.^  This  infer- 
ence is  thus  not  only  to  some  others  indefinitely,  but  to  all  others  definitely.  It 
b  further  either  affirmative  from  a  negative  antecedent,  or  negative  from  an 
affirmative.  Finally,  it  is  not  bilateral,  as  not  of  subject  and  predicate  at  once; 
but  it  is  unilateral,  either  of  the  subject  or  of  the  predicate.  This  inference 
of  Subcontrariety  I  would  call  Integralion,  because  the  mind  here  tends  to 
determine  all  the  parts  of  a  whole,  whereof  a  part  only  has  been  given.  The 
two  propositions  together  might  be  called  the  integral  or  integrant  (propasUionei 
integrates  vel  integrantes).  The  given  proposition  would  be  styled  the  integrand 
(propositio  integranda)  ;  and  the  product,  the  integrate  (propositio  integrata).* 
I  may  refer  you,  for  various  observations  on  the  Quantification  of  the  Predi- 
cate, to  the  collection  published  under  the  title,  Discttssums  on  PhUosopki/  and 
Literature. 


The  grand  general  or  dominant  result  of  the  doctrine  on  which  I  have 
already  partially  touched,  but  which  I  will  now  explain  consecutively  and  more 
in  detail,  is  as  follows : —  Touching  Propositions,  —  Subject  and  Predicate;  — 
touching  Syllogisms,  —  in  Categoricals,  Major  and  Minor  Terms,  Major  and 
Minor  Premises,  Figures  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  even  what  I  call 
No  Figure,  are  all  made  convertible  with  each  other,  and  all  conversion  re- 
duced to  a  simple  equation ;  whilst  in  Hypotheticals,  both  the  species  (vix., 
Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  reasonings)  are  shown  to  be  forms  not  of  mediate 
ai^umentation  at  all,  but  merely  complex  varieties  of  the  immediate  inference 
of  Restriction  or  Subaltemation,  and  are  relieved  of  a  load  of  perversions, 
limitations,  exceptions,  and  rules.  The  differences  of  Quantity  and  Quality, 
etc.,  thus  alone  remain ;  and  by  these  exclusively  are  Terms,  Propositions,  and 
Syllogisms  formally  distinguished.  Quantity  and  Quality  combined  constitute 
the  only  real  discrimination  of  Syllogistic  Mood.  Syllogistic  Figure  vanishes, 
with  its  perplexing  apparatus  of  special  rules ;  and  even  the  General  Laws  of 
Syllogism  proper  are  reduced  to  a  single  compendious  canon. 

This  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  postulate  of  Logic :  —  To  state  in  language 
what  is  efficient  in  thought ;  in  other  words.  Before  proceeding  to  deal  logically 
with  any  proposition  or  syllogism,  we  must  be  allowed  to  determine  and  express 
what  it  means. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  Propositions :  In  a  proposition,  the  two  terms,  Ae 
Subject  and  Predicate,  have  each  their  quantity  in  thought  This  quantity  is 
not  always  expressed  in  language,  for  language  tends  always  to  abbreviation ; 
but  it  is  always  understood.  For  example,  in  the  proportion.  Men  are  animaU, 
what  do  we  mean  ?   We  do  not  mean  that  some  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 


lir  we  nj  Monu   amimal  it  all  mast,  and  S  Mnn.  Immediate  Inftrenoe  of  Contndk- 

»ome  animal  is  ftot  anff  mant  —  in  that  eaae,  we  tlon  omitted.   Al»o  of  Relation,  wbicb  woold 

must  hold  Mome  m  meaning  aonu  onlff.    We  oome  under   Bqoipollenoe.     [For  Tabultf 

may  have  a  mediate  syllogism  on  it,  as :  Behemes  of  Proposltional    Fo^n^  and  ^ 

*-.«*«l.«.B-..;  *^  ^^*'*^  EeWlou..  »  pp.  «».  »- 

Some  antmab  are  not  tat^  mam  ;  £!>•  J 
Thar%/ortt  torn*  amimaU  ore  mot  tom$  amtrntailt. 
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are  animals,  but  we  use  the  abbreviated  expression  men  for  the  thought  all  men. 
Logic,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  its  postulate,  warrants,  nay  requires,  us  to  state 
this  explicitly.  Let  us,  therefore,  overtly  quantify  the  subject,  and  say,  AU 
men  are  animals.  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  proposition,  —  we  have  quan- 
tified in  language  the  subject,  as  it  was  quantified  in  thought 

But  the  predicate  still  remains.  We  have  said  —  AU  jnen  are  animals.  But 
what  do  we  mean  by  animals  f  Do  we  mean  all  animals^  or  some  animals  f 
Not  the  former ;  for  dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc.,  are  animals,  as  well  as  men ;  and 
dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc.,  are  not  men.  Men,  therefore,  are  animals,  but  exclu- 
sively of  dogs,  horses,  oxen,  etc.  AU  men,  therefore,  are  not  equivalent  to  all 
animals ;  that  is,  we  cannot  say,  as  we  cannot  think,  that  aU  men  are  all  ani- 
mals. But  we  can  say,  for  in  thought  we  do  affirm,  that  all  men  are  some  animals. 

But  if  we  can  say,  as  we  do  think,  that  all  men  are  same  animals,  we  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  likewise  say,  as  we  do  think,  that  some  animals  are  all  men. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifierence,  in  a  logical  point  of  view 
(whatever  it  may  be  in  a  rhetorical),  which  of  the  two  terms  be  made  the 
subject  or  predicate  of  the  proposition ;  and  whichsoever  term  is  made  the 
subject  in  the  first  instance,  may,  in  the  second,  be  converted  into  the  predi- 
cate ;  and  whichsoever  term  is  made  the  predicate  in  the  first  instance,  may,  in 
the  second,  be  converted  into  the  subject 

From  this  it  follows — 

1^,  That  a  proposition  is  simply  an  equation,  an  identification,  a  bringing 
into  congruence,  of  two  notions  in  respect  to  their  Extension.  I  say,  in  re- 
spect to  their  Extension,  for  it  is  this  quantity  alone  which  admits  of  ampliation 
or  restriction,  the  Comprehension  of  a  notion  remaining  always  the  same, 
being  always  taken  at  its  full  amount 

2^,  The  total  quantity  of  the  proposition  to  be  converted,  and  the  total 
quantity  of  the  proposition  the  product  of  the  conversion,  is  always  one  and 
the  same.  In  this  unexclusive  point  of  view,  all  conversion  is  merely  simple  con- 
version ;  and  the  distinction  of  a  conversion,  as  it  is  called,  by  accident,  arises 
only  from  the  partial  view  of  the  logicians,  who  have  looked  merely  to  the 
quantity  of  the  subject  They,  accordingly,  denominated  a  proposition  ttrnver- 
sal  or  particular,  as  its  subject  merely  was  quantified  by  the  predesignation 
some  or  aU ;  and  where  a  proposition  like,  All  men  are  animals  (in  thought, 
some  animals),  was  converted  into  the  proposition.  Some  animals  are  men  (in 
thought,  all  men),  they  erroneously  supposed  that  it  lost  quantity,  was  restricted, 
and  became  a  particular  proposition. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  logicians  contemplated  the  reconversion  of 
such  a  proposition  as  the  preceding ;  for  they  did  not  (or  rarely)  give  the  name 
of  conversio  per  accidens  to  the  case  in  which  the  proposition,  on  their  theory, 
was  turned  from  a  particular  into  a  universal,  as  when  we  reconvert  the  prop- 
ositioD,  Some  animals  are  men^  into  the  proposition,  All  men  are  animals?-     They 


1  See  above,  p.  186.  —  Bx>.  [A  mistake  bj  For  Aristotle  uses  the  terms  witiwrttd,  and 
logicians  in  general,  that  partial  conversion,  partial  wnvtrsUm^  simply  to  express  whether 
^y/tcp€(,  is  the  mere  synonym  of  imraeeicfeiu,  the  eonvtruns  is  a  universal  or  particular 
and  that  the  former  is  so  used  by  Aristotle,  proposition.  See  (  4  of  the  chapter  on  Con- 
See  Tallins,  Logiea,  t  IL  1.  t  q.  i.  0. 2,  p.  83.  version  (ilii.  Frior.^  i.  2),  where  partionlar  af- 
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likewise  neglected  such  affinn&tiTe  propositions  as  had  In  tbooght  both  subject 
and  predicate  quantified  to  their  whole  extent;  as,  AU  triangtUar  Jignre  is  iriiat&' 
raly  that  is,  if  expressed  as  understood,  AU  trtangtdar  u  all  trikUeral  Jigure,-^ 
Ail  rational  is  risihle,  that  is,  if  explicitly  enounced,  AU  raiumal  i$  aU  ris3ile 
animcds.  Aristotle,  and  snbaequent  logicians,  had  indeed  frequently  to  do  with 
propositions  in  which  the  predicate  was  taken  in  its  (nil  extension.  In  these 
the  logicians  —  but,  be  it  observed,  not  Aristotle  —  attempted  to  remedy  the 
imperfection  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrine,  which  did  not  allow  the  qnantification 
of  the  predicate  to  be  taken  logically  or  formally  into  account  in  affirmatiTe 
propositions,  by  asserting  that  in  the  obnoxious  cases  the  predicate  was  dis- 
tributed, that  is,  fully  quantified,  in  virtue  of  the  matter,  and  not  in  virtue  of 
the  form  (c^t  maieruK^  non  ratione  formai).  But  this  is  altogether  erroneous. 
For  in  thought  we  generally  do,  nay,  oflen  must,  fully  quantify  the  predicate. 
In  our  logical  conversion,  in  fact,  of  a  proposition  like  AU  men  are  animals, — 
same  animals^  we  must  formally  retain  in  thought,  for  we  cannot  formally 
abolish,  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate.  We,  accordingly,  must 
formally  allow  the  proposition  thus  obtained,  Same  animals  are  all  men. 

The  error  of  the  logicians  is  further  shown  by  our  most  naked  logical  nota- 
tion ;  for  it  is  quite  as  easy  and  quite  as  natural  to  quantify  A,  B,  or  C,  as  pre- 
dicate, as  to  quantify  A,  B,  or  C,  as  subject  Thus,  AUBis  some  A ;  Some  A 
isaUB, 


A,  :B 


I  may  here  also  animadvert  on  the  counter  defect,  the  counter  error,  of  the 
logicians,  in  their  doctrine  of  Negative  Propositions.  In  negative  propositaons 
they  say  the  predicate  is  always  distributed,  —  always  taken  in  its  full  exten- 
sion. Now  this  is  altogether  untenable.  For  we  always  can,  and  frequently 
do,  think  the  predicate  of  negative  propositions  as  only  partially  excluded  from 
the  sphere  of  the  subject  For  example,  we  can  think,  as  our  naked  diagrams 
can  show, —  AU  men  are  not  some  animals,  that  is,  not  irrational  animals.  In 
point  of  fact,  so  oAen  as  we  think  a  subject  as  partially  included  within  the 
sphere  of  a  predicate,  eo  ipso  we  think  it  as  partially,  that  is,  particularly, 
excluded  therefrom.  Logicians  are,  therefore,  altogether  at  fault  in  their 
doctrine,  that  the  predicate  is  always  distributed,  L  e.,  always  universal,  in 
negative  propositions.* 

flrmstives  mre  said   to  be  neoeiiftrilj  eon-  and  propositions  remsininf  sIwitb  the  sane, 

verted,  iy  M^P«<-  So  Bidiger,  De  Snuu  Veri  et  Faiii,  p.  808. 

Comvertio  per  aecideus  Is  in  two  fonuM  dili^r-  The  second  is  that  of  lojficians  In  genersl, 

entlj  defined  by  d  liferent  iogieisns.  The  first  where  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  is  di- 

by  Boethiuft,  by  whom  tlie  name  was  origin-  mlniehed,  the  qaality  of  the  propoi^itioas  and 

ally  given,  is  that  in  whieh  the  quantity  of  terms  remaining  the  same,  $alva  mitau.] 

the    proposition    is   contingently    changed  1  Uelanohthon    IB^oUmata^  L.  ii.  D*  (%«- 

either  fW>m  greater  to  less,  or  from  less  to  veniotu,  p.  616),  IbUowed  by  bis  papil  and 

greater,  talva  vcriioi*,  the  qoality  of  the  terms  oommentator  Strigellm    {In  Enumaia,  pp. 
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Bnt,  3®,  If  the  preceding  theory  be  true,  —  if  it  be  true  that  subject  and 
predicate  are,  as  quantified,  always  simply  conrertible,  the  proposition  being 
in  fact  only  an  enouncement  of  their  equation,  it  follows  (and  this  also  is  an 
adequate  test)  that  we  may  at  will  identify  the  two  terms  by  making  tbem  both 
the  subject  or  both  the  predicate  of  the  same  proposition.  And  this  we  can 
do.  For  we  can  not  only  say  —  as  A  is  B,  so  conversely  Bis  A^ov  as  All  men 
are  some  animals,  so,  conyersely,  Some  animals  are  oil  men;  but  equally  say  — 
A  and  B  are  convertible,  or,  Convertible  are  B  and  A ;  All  men  and  some  ani^ 
mals  are  convertible  (that  is,  some  convertible  things)^  or,  Convertible  (that  is, 
some  convertible  things)  are  some  animals  and  all  men.  By  convertible,  I  mean 
the  same,  the  identical,  the  congruent,  etc.^ 


676,  681),  and  by  Keckermmnn  {Syit.  Log. 
JfiMKs,  Ii.  li.  0.  8,  Op.  p.  222),  and  others, 
tUnkfl  that  **  there  is  a  greater  force  of  the 
particle  none  Inulhu,  not  any),  than  of  the 
particle  ati  [omnis).  For,  in  a  nniTersal  neg- 
ative, the  force  of  the  negation  is  so  spread 
over  the  whole  proposition,  that  in  its  con- 
Tersion  the  same  sign  is-  retained  (as  -~  No 
Uar  i*  eonaumed ;  tkerefort,  no  Jlarru  which  is 
eonsmnedua  star):  whereas  such  conversion 
does  not  take  place  in  a  universal  aiBrma- 
tive.''  This  Strigelius  compares  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  ferment  or  acute  poison:  adding 
that  the  affirmative  particle  is  limited  to  the 
snbject,  whilst  the  negative  extends  to  both 
snbjeet  and  predicate.  In  other  words,  to  the 
whole  proportion. 

This  doctrine  is  altogether  erroneous.  It  is 
an  erroneous  theory  devised  to  explain  an 
erroneous  practice.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  here  a  commutation  of  negation  with 
quantification;  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
version, direct  conversion  at  least,  will  not 
be  said  to  change  the  quality  either  of  a  neg- 
ative or  affirmative  proposition.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  nega- 
tion has  an  exclusive  or  even  greater  affinity 
to  universal  than  to  particular  quantification. 
We  can  equally  well  say  not  tome,  not  all,  not 
any ;  and  the  reason  why  one  of  these  forms 
is  preferred  lies  certainly  not  in  any  attrac- 
tion or  affinity  to  the  negative  particle.] 

1  [With  the  doctrine  of  Conversion  taught 
In  the  text,  compare  the  following  authori- 
ties: Laurentitts  Valla,  DiaUetiea,  L.  ii.  c. 
24,  £  87.  Titlus,  An  Cogitandi  (v.  Ridiger,  De 
Sentn  Vert  et  Fabi,  L  li.  o.  1.  p  282).  Reusch, 
Sy$tema  Logieum,  $  880,  p.  418  et  seg.,  ed.  1741. 
Hollmann,  Logiea,  $  89,  p.  172.  Ploucquet 
Fries,  Logik,  $  88,  p.  146.  R.  Reinhold,  Logik, 
1 117,  p.  286.  Ancients  referred  to  by  Ammo- 
nias, /»  De  Interp.,  o.  vii.  (  4*  ^  •  •  •  •  Faulus 
Tallius,  LojTtVa,  t  ii..  In  An,  Prior.,  L.  i.  q.  ii. 
c.  iv.]  [Valla  I.  e.  says:  "  Non  aroplius  ac 
latins  aceipitnr  pnedicatum  quam  subjcctum. 
Ideoque  cum  illo  convert!  potest,  ut  otnnis 


homo  est  animal:  non  ntique  totum  genus  ani- 
mal, sed  aliqua  pars  hqjus  generis.  .  .  .  ergo, 
Aliqua  pars  animeUis  est  in  omni  homine.  Item, 
Qiudam  homp  est  animal,  scilicet  est  qtutdam 
pars  animaUs,  ergo,  Quau/am  pars  e^imalis  esS 
quidam  homo,  etc."  Gottlieb  Gerhard  Titius, 
Ars  Cogitandi,  c.  vii.  ^Bet  seq.^  p.  125.  Lipsic, 
1728  (first  ed.  1701).  ''  Nihil  autem  aliud  agit 
Couversio,  quam  ut  simpliciter  pnedicatum 
et  sul^ectum  transponat,  hinc  nee  qualitatem 
nee  quantitatem  iis  largitur,  aut  eas  mutat, 
sed  prout  reperit,  ita  convertit.  Ex  quo  neoes- 
sario  seqnitnr  eonvendonem  esse  uniformem 
ac  omnes  propositiones  eodem  plane  mode 
converti.  Per  exempla,  (1),  NuUtu  homo  est 
iapis,  ergo,  NuUus  lapis  est  homo.  (2),  Quidam 
homo  non  est  medieus  {omnis),  ergo,  Mediem 
non  est  homo  quidam,  seu  NuUus  medieus  ett 

homo  quidam (8),  Hie  Petrus  non 

est  doetus  {omnis),  ergo,  Omnis  docius  non  ett 
hie  Petrus.  ....  (4),  Omnis  homo  est  oat- 
mal  (quoddam),  ergo,  Quoddam  animal  est 
homo.  (6),  Quidam  homo  eurrit  (partieulariter), 
ergo,  Quidam  eurrens  est  homo.  (6),  Hie  Paulus 
est  doetus  {quidam),  ergo,  Quidam  doetus  est  hie 
Puulus.  In  omnibus  liis  exemplis  suljijectum 
cum  sua  quantitate  in  locum  pnedicati,  et 
hoc,  eodem  modo,  in  Ulius  sedem  transponl- 
tur,  ut  nulla  penitus  ratio  solida  appareat, 
quare  conversionem  in  diversas  species  divel- 
lere  debeamus.  Vulgo  tameu  aliter  sentiunt 
qnando  triplioem  eonversionem,  nempe  «im^ 
plieem,  per  aeeidens,  ACper  eontrapositionem,  ad- 
strnunt.  ....  Enlmvero  conversio  per 
aeeidens  et  per  eontrapositionem  gratis  asseritnr, 
nam  conversio  propositionis  affirmantis  uni- 
versalis perinde  simplex  est  ac  ea  qua  univer- 
salis negans  convertitur,  licet  post  earn  snb- 
Jectum  sit  particulare;  conversionis  enim  hio 
nulla  culpa  est,  qu«  quantitatem,  quss  non 
adest,  largiri  neo  potest  nee  debet  .... 
Error  vulgaris  doctrinse,  nisi  fallor,  inde  est, 
quod  existimaverint  ad  conversionem  simpli- 
cem  requiri,  i(<prie</tca<Mm  assumat  signum  et 

qttantitatrm  subjecti Conversionem 

per  contrapositionem  quod  attinet,  facile  ostendi 
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The  general  errors  in  regard  to  ConverBion,  —  the  errors  from  which  all  the 
rest  proceed,  are  — 

1^,  The  omission  to  quantify  the  predicate  throaghont 

2®,  The  conceit  that  the  quantities  did  not  belong  to  the  terms. 

3®,  The  conceit  that  the  quantities  were  not  to  be  transposed  with  their 
relative  terms. 

4?y  The  one-«ded  view  that  the  proposition  was  not  equally  composed  of  the 
two  terms,  but  was  more  dependent  on  the  subject  than  on  the  predicate. 

5^,  The  consequent  error  that  the  quantity  of  the  subject  term  detennines 
the  quantity  of  the  proposition  absolutely. 

6^,  The  consequent  error  that  there  was  any  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
total  quantity  of  the  proposition. 

7^,  That  thorough-going  conTersion  could  not  take  place  by  one,  and  that 
the  simple,  form. 

8^,  That  all  called  in  at  least  the  form  of  Accidental  Conversion;  all  admit- 
ting at  the  same  time  that  certain  moods  remain  inconvertible. 

9^,  That  the  majority  of  logicians  resorted  to  Contraposition  (which  is  not 
a  conversion  at  all)  ;  some  of  them,  however,  as  Burgersdyk,  admitting  that 
certain  moods  still  remained  obstinately  inconvertible. 

10^,  That  they  thus  introduced  a  form  which  was  at  best  indirect,  vagoe, 
and  useless,  in  fact  not  a  conversion  at  all. 

11^,  That  even  admitting  that  all  the  moods  were  convertible  by  one  or 
other  of  the  three  forms,  the  same  mood  was  convertible  by  more  than  one. 

12^,  That  all  this  mass  of  error  and  confusion  was  from  their  overlooking 
the  necessity  of  one  simple  and  direct  mode  of  conversion;  missing  the  one 
straight  road. 

We  have  shown  that  a  judgment  (or  proposition)  is  only  a  comparison  re- 
sulting in  a  congruence,  an  equation,  or  non-equation  of  two  notions  in  the 
quantity  of  Extension ;  and  that  these  compared  notions  may  stand  to  each 

potest  (1)  exempla  beio  Jsctari  sollta,  poaie  eomprekensivo  ramtsm,  e«e  mnum  cirealmn, 

ooDverti  gimpHciter;    (2)  oonveraioDeni   per  sea  omnem  cirealum   eaw  yuamdmn  liottin 

ooiitnipo«itlonem,  revera  non  ene  eonvereio-  oorvam."  Yallius,  I,  e.  "Negatira  verocoo- 

nem;   iuterim  (8)  pntatiram  iatam  oonver-  vertantor  et  in  partioQlares  et  Id  noirer- 

donem  non  In  nnivenaliafflrmante,  etpartio-  lalea  negattvafl;  at  si  dieamw,  Soenu$  imh 

nlari  nej^ante  aolum,  sed  in  omnibua  potius  ttt  lapis^  oonvertens  Ulins  erit,  Aiiqms  l^t 

proposition ibus  looum  habere,    .    .    .    e.g.^  non  est  SoeraUt^  et  NuUms  lapis  est  &ffvfe<,et 

Quoddam  animal  non  est  quadnpes^  ergo,  Nul'  idem  dicendnm  erit  de  onmi  alia  dmili  prop- 

hu  guadrupes  est  animai  quoddam.**    See  the  ositione.*'  —  Ed.] 

crltioii>m  of  the  doctrine  ofTitius  by  Ridiger,  [That  Unirersal  AfflrmatiTe  Prapoiitiau 

quoted  below,  p.  656.    Plonoqnet,  Methodus  may  be  converted  simply,  if  their  predi- 

Caletdandi  in  Logicis^  p.  49  (1768).    "  Intelleo-  eaten  are  reciprocating,  see  Corriniu,  Jiufit. 

tlotdmiitoiu  sul^HetprKdicati  est  if^frmo-  PkU.  Rat.,  i  614-    IenK,1742.    Benrngarteo, 

Ho,    ...    .    Omnis  eimUus  est  Unea  cwrro.  Logiea,  i  280,  1786.    Scotos,  In  An.  iV.,  I^ 

Que  propoeitio  logioe  expresn  haeo  est:—  i.  qn.  14.    Ulrloh,  JaKd.  Log.  et.  Met.,il% 

Omnis  eirnduM  est  quatdam  Unea  cwrva.    Quo  177  (1785).    Kreil,  Logft,  H  46,  62  (1780).   !■- 

pacto  id,  qnod  intelligltnr  In  pnedfcato  iden-  endoom,  Logicn  Penpaietiea^  L.  iii.  o.  8,  pp* 

tiflcatur  cum  eo  qnod  Intelligitur  in  snbjecto.  480, 481.    Wallis,  Logiea^  L.  U.  c  7.   ZabU" 

Sire  norim,  give  non  norim  pneter  cirenlnm  ella,  Ln  An.  Price,  lUvte,  p.  148.   lambeiti 

dari  quoqne  alias  eunramm  species,  vemm  De  VnwersaUori  CaknU  Jdeoy  f  24  et  teq.\ 
tamen  est  quondam   lineam  curram   senga 
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other  as  the  one  subject  and  the  other  predicate,  as  both  the  subject,  or  as 
both  the  predicate  of  the  judgment.  If  this  be  true,  the  transposition  of  the 
terms  of  a  proposition  sinks  in  a  very  easy  and  a  very  simple  process ;  "whilst 
the  whole  doctrine  of  logical  Conversion  is  superseded  as  operose  and  imper- 
fect, as  useless  and  erroneous.  The  systems,  new  and  old,  most  stand  or  fall 
with  their  doctrines  of  the  Conyersion  of  propositions. 

Thus,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  conversion  applies  only  to 
^te  naked  terms  themselves :  — the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  prejacent 
interchange  places,  but  the  quantity  by  which  each  was  therein  affected  is 
excluded  from  the  movement;  remaining  to  affect  its  correlative  in  the  subja- 
cent proposition.  This  is  altogether  erroneous.  In  conversion  we  transpose 
the  compared  notions,  —  the  correlated  terms.  If  we  do  not,  eversian,  not 
conversion,  is  the  result 

If  (as  the  Logicians  suppose)  in  the  convertens  the  subject  and  predicate 
took  each  other's  quantity^  the  proposition  would  be  not  the  same  relation  of 
the  same  notions*  It  makes  no  difference  that  the  converse  only  takes  place 
when  the  subject  chances  to  have  an  equal  amount  or  a  less  than  the  predicate. 
There  must  be  at  any  rate  a  reasoning  (concealed  indeed)  to  warrant  it :  in 
the  former  case  —  that  the  predicate  is  entitled  to  take  all  the  quantity  of  the 
subject,  being  itself  of  equivalent  amount ;  in  the  second  (a  reasoning  of  sub- 
alternation),  that  it  is  entitled  to  take  the  quantity  of  the  subject,  being  less 
than  its  own.  All  this  is  false.  Subject  and  predicate  have  a  right  to  their 
own,  and  only  to  their  own,  which  they  carry  with  them,  when  they  become 
each  other. 

ly. — Application  of  Dogtrinb  of  Quantified  Pbbdicatb  to  Propositions. 

(a)   irSW  PROPOSmONAL  FORMS- NOTATiON. 

instead  of  four  species  of  Proposition  determined  by  the  Quantity  and 
Quality  taken  together,  the  Quantity  of  the  Subject  being  alone  considered, 
there  are  double  that  number^  the  Quantity  of  the  Predicate  being  also  taken 
into  account 


AflinnatiTe. 

(1)     [AfA] 

C 

C")     [Afl] 

C 

(3)     [If  A] 

A 

CiT)     [If  I] 

C 

-:  r  All  Triangle  is  all  Trilateral  [fig.  1]. 
- ,  A  All  Triangle  is  some  Figure  (A)  [fig.  2], 
- :  C  Some  Figure  is  all  Triangle  [fig.  2]. 
",  B  Some  Triangle  is  some  Equilateral  (I) 
[fig.  4]. 
67 
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Negative. 

(V)    [EnE] 

(A)  (A) 
(6)     [KnO] 

(A)  (I) 
(vii)   [OnE] 

(I)  (A) 
(«)    [OnO] 

(I)  (I) 


:  D  Any  Triangle  it  not  any  Square  (E)  [fig.  3]. 

,  B  Any   Triangle   is  not  aome  Eqniiatenl 

[fig.  4]. 
:  C  Some  Equilateral  is  not  any  Triangle  (0) 

[fig.*]- 

,  B  Some  Triangle  is  not  eome  Eqniktenl 

[fig-*]' 


(6)    QUANTiTT  OF  FBOPOSmONa^DEFUmTTDE  A2n>  nrDBFlSITUDE, 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  ambiguity,  Tacillation,  and  uncertainty  of  logiciaiu 
concerning  the  Quantity  of  Propositions. 

I.  As  regards  what  are  called  indefinite  (iBi^ptoroi)  more  properly  indesignaie 
or  prtinttesignaie  propositions.  The  absence  of  overt  quantification  applies  only 
to  the  subject ;  for  the  predicate  was  supposed  always  in  affirmatives  to  be 
particular,  in  negatives  to  be  universal.  Referring,  therefore,  only  to  the 
indesignation  of  the  subject :  —  indefinites  were  by  some  logicians  (as  the 
Greek  commentators  on  Aristotle  (?),  Apuleius  apud  Waitz,  In  Org.  I  p.  SS8, 
but  see  Wegelin,  In  Aneponymi  PhiL  Syn.,  p.  588)  made  tantamount  to  pao^ 
ticulars;  by  others  (as  Valla,  DiaUctica^  L.  iL  c.  24,  f.  S7),  made  tantamoant 


1  [In  thifl  table  the  Roman  numerals  dis- 
tingubh  Huoh  propositioDal  forms  u  are  reo* 
ogiilzcd  in  the  Arintotelie  or  common  doc- 
trine, whereas  tlie  Arabic  ciphers  mark  those 
(half  of  the  whole)  which  I  think  oaght  like- 
wise to  be  recognized.  In  the  literal  symbols, 
I  slmplity  and  disintricaU  the  scholastic  noU- 
tion ;  taking  A  and  I  for  nniveraal  and  par^ 
ticttlar,  but,  extending  them  to  either  quality, 
marking  affirmation  by  f,  negation  by  n,  the 
two  first  consonants  of  the  verba  qffirmo  and 
fuffo,-- verbs  from  which  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Petrus  Uispanns  drew,  respectively,  the 
two  first  vowels,  to  denote  his  four  complica- 
tions of  quantity  and  quality.]  —  Dueiuiioiw, 
p.  686. 

[In  the  notation  employed  above,  the 
eomma  ,  denotes  Mmuf  the  colon  :afl;  the 
line  ^  denotes  the  affirmative  copula, 
and  negation  is  expressed  by  drawing  a  line 
through  the  affirmative  copula  ■  \  ;  the 
thick  end  of  the  line  denotes  the  snl^ect,  the 
thin  end  the  predicate,  of  Extension.  In  In- 
tention the  thin  end  denotes  the  snltfect,  the 
thick  end  the  predicate.  Thus;  — C;s  , 
A  is  read.  AU  C  is  some  A.  C  :  m  |  :  D  is 
read,  No  C  m  any  D.  The  Table  given  in  the 
text  is  from  a  copy  of  an  early  scheme  of  the 
author's  new  Tropositional  Forms.  For  some 


time  after  his  dlsooverr  of  the  doetrine  of  i 
quantified  predicate,  Sir  W  Hamilton  teew 
to  have  used  the  vowels  E  and  0  io  the  (or- 
mute  of  Negative  Propositions;  and  the  foil 
period  (.)  as  the  symbol  of  some  (iodeiliiite 
quantity).  In  the  college  seasimi  of  184H6, 
be  had  adopted  the  comma  (,)  ss  the  symbol 
of  indefinite  quantity.  As  the  period  tp- 
pears  in  the  original  copy  of  this  Table  is  tbs 
symbol  of  soifi«,  its  date  cannot  be  Uter 
than  1846.  The  comma  (,)  has  been  sabiti- 
tuted  by  the  Editora,  to  adapt  the  Tibte  to 
the  Author's  latest  Ibrm  of  noution.  Tbe 
translation  of  its  symbols  into  concrete  prop- 
ositions, affords  decisive  evidence  of  the 
meaning  which  the  Author  aUached  to  tbem 
on  the  new  doctrine.  That  this,  moreover, 
was  the  uniform  import  of  Sir  W.  Htiml- 
ton's  propoeitional  notation,  ih>m  tbe  earli- 
est development  of  tbe  theory  of  a  quantified 
predicate,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  nunle^ 
oos  passages  in  papers  (not  printed),  nnd  by 
mar|(inal  notes  on  books,  written  at  varioia 
periods  between  188&-I0,  and  the  date  of  hit 
illness,  July  1844,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
employ  an  amanuensis.  The  leners  in  roond 
brackets  (A)  and  (I)  are  the  vonels  flnally 
adopted  by  the  Author,  in  place  of  E  u<l  0* 
8eep.684.  —  Ed.] 
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to  oniversals.    They  ought  to  have  been  considered  as  merely  elliptical,  and  to 
be  definitely  referable  either  to  particulars  or  uniyersals.^ 

n.  A  remarkable  uncertainty  prevails  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  particu- 
larity and  its  signs,  —  some,  etc.  Here  some  may  mean  some  onltf,  — some  not 
all.  Here  some^  though  always  in  a  certain  degree  indefinite,  is  definite  so  far 
as  it  excludes  omnitude,  —  is  used  in  opposition  to  all.  This  I  would  call  its 
Semi-dejinite  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  some  may  mean  some  at  least,  — 
some,  perhaps  alL  In  this  signification  some  is  thoroughly  indefinite,  as  it  does 
not  exclude  omnitude  or  totality.    This  meaning.  I  would  call  the  Indefinite. 

Now  of  these  two  meanings  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  used  particularity 
only  in  the  second,  or  thoroughly  Indefinite,  meaning.  For,  1^,  He  does  not 
recognize  the  incompossibility  of  the  superordinate  and  subordinate.  2^,  He 
makes  all  and  o(  vas,  or  particular  negative,  to  be  contradictories ;  that  is,  one 
necessarily  true,  the  other  necessarily  false.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Semi-definite  meaning.  The  same  holds  good  in  the  Universal  Negative  and 
Particular  Affirmative. 

The  particularity  —  the  some — is  held  to  be  a  definite  some  when  the  other 
term  b  Definite,  as  in  ii.  and  3,  in  6  and  vii.  On  the  other  hand,  when  both 
terms  are  Indefinite  and  Particular,  as  in  iv.  and  8,  the  some  of  each  is  left 
wholly  indefinite. 

The  quantification  of  definkude  or  non-particularity  (:)  may  designate  am- 
biguously or  indifferently  one  or  other  of  three  concepts.  1°,  It  may  designate 
explicit  omnitude  or  totality;  which,  when  expressed  articulately,  may  be 
denoted  by  (: :).  Thus —  All  triangles  are  all  trilaterals,  2®,  It  may  designate 
a  class  considered  as  undivided,  though  not  positively  thought  as  taken  in  its 
whole  extent ;  and  this  may  be  articulately  denoted  by  (: .).  Thus —  The  trir 
angle  is  the  trilateral ;  —  The  dog  is  the  latrant.  (Here  note  the  use  of  the  def- 
inite article  in  English,  Greek,  French,  German,*  etc.)   8°,  It  may  designate  not 

1  (That  IndeflDite  propwitions  are  to  be  re-  BamiM,  Schol.  Dial.^  L.  vii.    o.   2,  p.  467. 

ferred  to  nniversalfi,  see  Purchot,  Instit.  PhiL  Downmm,  I»  Bami  Dialect.,  L.  ii.  c.  4,  p.  S60. 

Logica,  I.  i  ii.  c.  2,  pp.  124,  126,126.    Rotten-  Facciolati,  Rud,  Log.  p.  Ii.  o   iii.,  p.  67.    De- 

beccioft,  Logiea  Contraeta,  c.  vi.  p.  82  (1660).  lariviire,  NouveUe  Logique   Ckusique,  L.  11.  •. 

Banmeivter,  Inat.  PhiL  Rat,,  (  218.  J.  C.  Soal-  ii.  c.  8,  8.  680,  p.  884. 

iger,  Ejcereitation^ty  Ex.  212,  (  2.    Drobisoh,  That  Indefinitude  has  sometimes  a  logical 

Logik,  i  88.    Neomagns,  Ad  TrapezmUiumj  f.  import,  when  we  do  not  know  whether  all, 

10.    To  be  referred  to  particular;  see  Loran-  or  Mome,  of  the  one  be  to  be  affirmed  or  de- 

ienaea.  Com.  in  Arist.  Dial.  p.  161.    MolinsBUS,  nied  of  the  other:    E.  Relnhoid,  Logik,  (  88. 

Ettmenta  Logiea,  L.  I.  c.  2.    Alex.  Aphrod.,  Anm.  2,  pp.  188,  184.    Tloucquet,  Mtthodiu 

In  An.  Prior.,  e.  ii.  p.  18.    Denzinger,  Logiea,  Caleulandi,  pp.  48,  68.  ed.  1778.     Lambert, 

§  71.    Either  nniversal  or  particular.  Keeker-  Neues  Organon,  I.,  f  286,  p- 148.] 

BOADD,  Opera,  p.  220.    Aristotle  doubts;  see  fi  [On  efltet  of  the  definite  article  and  its 

An.  Prior.,  L.  I.  C.27,  f  7,  and  De  Interp.  o.  7.  absence  in  diflbrent  languages,  in  reducing 

That  Indefinitude  is  no  separate  species  of  the  definite  to  the  indefinite,  see  Delari7itoe, 

quantity,  see  Schelbler,  Opera  Logiea,  p.  ill.  c.  Logiqve,  $(  680,  681. 

6.  p.  443.    GnecuB  Anonymus,  De  SjfUogismo,  On  the  Greek  article,  see  Ammonlus,  Ik  Dt 

I*,  i.  e.  4,  f.  42.    Leibnitz,  Opera,  t.  iv.  p.  Hi.  Jnterp.  e.  rii.  f.  67  b. 

p.  123.    Fries,  Sjfstem  der  Logik,  }  80,  p.  187.  On  use  of  the  Arabic  article  in  quantlitoft- 
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what  IB  merely  undivided,  thougb  divisible,  — a  class,  bot  what  is  indivisible,— 
an  individual ;  and  this  may  be  marked  by  the  small  letter  or  by  (:  *)  —  Thos 
—  Socrates  is  the  husband  of  Xanthippe ;  —  This  horse  is  Bucephalus, 

In  like  manner  particularity  or  indefinitude  (,),  when  we  wish  to  mark  ft  as 
thoroughly  indefinite,  may  be  designated  by  Q ,),  whereas  when  we  would 
mark  it  aa  definitely  indefiBite,  as  excluding  all  or  not  any^  may  be  marked 

by  O- 

The  indefinites  (kiptarm)  of  Aristode  correspond  somedmea  to  Uie  pardcular, 
sometimes  to  one  or  other,  of  the  two  kinds  of  universals.^ 

The  designation  of  indejinitude  or  partieukaiiy^  some  (,  or «)  may  mean  one 
or  other  of  two  very  different  things. 

1®,  It  may  mean  some  and  some  only,  being  neither  all  nor  none,  and  in  this 
sense  it  will  be  both  affirmative  and  negative  (,,). 

2?y  It  may  mean,  negatively,  not  all, perhaps  none,  some  at  most;  affiimatively, 
not  none,  perhaps  aU^  —  some  at  least  (, ,). 

Aristotle  and  the  logicians  contemplate  only  the  second  meaning.  The 
reason  of  this  perhaps  is,  that  this  distinction  only  emerges  in  the  consideration 
of  Opposition  and  Lnmediate  Inference,  which  were  less  elaborated  in  the 
former  theories  of  Logic ;  and  does  not  obtrude  itself  in  the  consideration  of 
Mediate  Inference,  which  is  there  principally  developed.  On  the  doctrine  of 
the  logicians,  there  is  no  opposition  of  subaltemation ;  and  by  Aristotle  no 
opposition  of  subaltemation  is  mentioned.  By  other  logicians  it  was  errone- 
ously introduced.  The  opposition  of  Subcontraries  is,  likewise,  improper, 
being  precarious  and  not  between  the  same  things.  Aristotle,  thoogh  be 
enumerates  this  opposition,  was  quite  aware  of  its  impropriety,  and  declares  it 
to  be  merely  verbal,  not  reaL* 


tlon,  see  ATerroes,  Ik  Inttrp,^  p.  89,  edition 
1662: 

^M  In  th«  Arabfe  tongue,  and  Ba  In  the 
Hebrew,  and  in  like  manner  the  mrticles  in 
ottier  Unguaiiree,  Bometimea  have  the  power 
of  universal  predesiguatione,  aometimes  of 
particular.  If  the  former,  then  they  have 
the  force  of  contraries;  if  the  latter,  then  the 
force  of  rab-eontrariea.  For  it  is  true  to  saf, 
at,  that  is,  ipse  homo  i$  wkiu,  and  a<,  that  is, 
^u  hcmo  is  not  whit*;  that  is,  when  the  arti- 
ole  al  or  Aa,  that  is,  rpM,  denotes  the  designa- 
tion of  particttlaritf.  They  may,  however, 
be  at  once  false,  when  the  article  «<  or  Aa  has 
the  force  of  the  nniveraal  predesignation.'* 
(See  also  p.  62  of  the  same  book.) 

In  English  the  definite  article  always  de- 
fines, —  renders  definite,  —but  sometimes  in- 
dividnaHses,  and  sometimes  generaliaes.  If 
we  would  use  man  generally,  we  must  not 
prefix  the  article,  as  in  Greek,  German, 
French,  etc. ;  so  wealth,  government^  etc.  But 
In  definition  of  hone,  etc.,  the  reverse,  as  the 
dog  {U  chien,  6  Kvttv,  etc.).  A  in  English  is 
often  equivalent  to  any.] 


1  [Logicians  who  have  marked  the  Qnsnti- 
ties  by  D^ite,  Luf^niu,  etc. 

Aristotle,  An.  Pr.,  c.  iv.  i  21,  and  there  Al- 
exander, Pacius.  TheophrastuB  (Facciolati, 
Rud.  Log.,  p.  i.  c.  4,  p.  80).  Ammoniui,  h 
De  Inter.,  f.  72  b.  (Brandis,  &holia,  p.  112.) 
Stoics  and  Non-peripatetic  Logician?  in  gen- 
eral, see  Sext.  Empirions,  Adv.  Log.,  f  96<(«9., 
p.  476,  ed.  Fabricii ;  Diog.  Laert.  Lib.  vU.  teq. 
71,  «M  Menagine.  Downam,  In  Rami  DMec- 
lirom,  L.  11.  c.  4,  p.  868,  notices  that  a  pirtie- 
nlar  propowition  **  was  called  by  the  Stoia 
indite  {ii6piffTop)  ;  by  some  Latins,  and 
sometimes  by  Ramus  himself,  ti|^'<»/  be- 
cause it  does  not  designate  some  certain 
species,  but  leaves  it  uncertain  and  indefl- 
aite.**  Hurtado  de  Hendosa,  Dap.  Leg.  a 
Met.,  1  i.  d.  iv.  (  2,  p.  114.  LovanieoMS,  h 
ArUt.  Dial.,  p.  161.  HoUmaan,  Logiea^  p.  li& 
Boethius,  Open,  p.  846.  Bensch,  Sifst.  Log-, 
p  424.  Esser,  Logik,  $  68.  Weiss,  LoprA,  h  1«>> 
ISO.    8o  Kiesewetter,  Logik,  f  ( 102, 108.] 

t  On  both  forms  of  Opposition,  see  Scheib- 
ler,  [Qp«ra  Logiea,  i  lii.,  de  PtopositionibMyQ- 
zl.  p.  487,  and  above,  p.  184.  ^£d.] 
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By  the  introduction  of  the  first  meaning  of  8ome,  we  obtain  a  veritable 
opposition  in  Subaltemation  y  and  an  inference  in  Subcontrariety)  which  I 
would  call  Integration. 

(e)  opposmoy  of  pbopositions. 

Propositions  may  be  considered  under  two  views ;  according  as  their  par- 
ticularity, or  indefinitude,  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  indefinite,  unezclusive 
even  of  the  definite :  «ome,  meaning  some  at  leasts  some,  perhaps  all,  some,  pet' 
haps  not  any;  or  definite  indefinitude,  and  so  exclusive  of  the  definite;  some, 
meaning  some  at  most, — some  only, — some  not  all,  etc.  The  latter  thus  excludes 
omnitude  or  totality,  positive  or  negative ;  the  former  does  not  The  former  is 
the  view  promulgated  as  alone  contemplated  by  Aristotle;  and  has  been 
inherited  from  him  by  the  Logicians,  without  thought  of  increase  or  of  change. 
The  latter  is  the  view  which  I  would  introduce ;  and  though  it  may  not  supexw 
sede,  ought,  I  think,  to  have  been  placed  alongside  of  the  other. 

Causes  of  the  introduction  of  the  Aristotelic  system  alone : 

1^,  To  allow  a  harmony  of  Logic  with  common  language ;  for  language 
eliding  all  that  is  not  of  immediate  interest,  and  the  determination  of  the 
subjectrnotion  being  generally  that  alone  intended,  the  predicate  b  only  con* 
sidered  in  so.  far  as  it  is  thought  to  cover  the  subject ;  that  is,  to  be  at  least 
coextensive  with  it  But  if  we  should  convert  the  terms,  the  inadequacy  would 
be  brought  to  light 

2? J  A  great  number  of  notions  are  used  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  as 
attributes,  and  not  as  subjects.  Men  are,  consequently,  very  commonly  igno- 
rant of  the  proportion  of  the  extension  between  the  subjects  and  predicates, 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  combining  into  propositions. 

3**,  In  regard  to  negatives,  men  naturally  preferred  to  attribute  positively  a 
part  of  one  notion  to  another  than  to  deny  a  part  Hence  the  unfrequency  of 
negatives  with  a  particular  predicate. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Semi-definite  Particularity,  I  would  thus  evolve  the 
Opposition  or  Incompossibility  of  propositions,  neglecting  or  throwing  aside 
(with  Aristotle)  those  of  SubaUemation  and  SuthcoTUranefy,  but  introducing 
that  of  Inconsistency. 

Incompossibility  is  either  of  propositions  of  the  same,  or  of  different,  quality. 
Incompossible  propositions  differing  in  quality  are  either  Contradictories  without 
a  mean,  —  no  third, — that  is,  if  one  be  true  the  other  must  be  false,  and  if  one 
be  false  the  other  must  be  true ;  or  Contraries  with  a  mean,  —  a  third,  —  that 
ifl,  both  may  be  false,  but  both  cannot  be  true.  Incompossible  propositions  of 
the  same  quality  are  Inconsistents,  and,  like  Contraries,  they  have  a  mean  ;  that 
is,  both  may  be  false,  but  both  cannot  be  true. 

Contradictories  are  again  either  simple  or  complex.  The  simple  are  either, 
1°,  Of  Universals,  as  undivided  wholes ;  or,  2®,  Of  Individuals,  as  indivisible 
parts.^ 

1  General  terms,  used  m  indlyidnal  terms.     Bo  that  tliere  are  three  kinds  of  oontradlo- 
wben  oppoied  to  each  other,  may  be  contra-     lories, 
dietoriee,  as  Ma«  is  mortal,  Man  i$  not  mortoL 
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The  complex  are  of  nnivenals  divided,  as  i 

Contraries,  again,  which  are  only  of  divided  univenals,  are,  1®,  Bilateral,  as 
1—5  ;  or,  r.  Unilateral,  as  1—6, 1—7,  2—6, 3—5 ;  or,  3**,  Cross,  as  2—7, 3— 6. 

Inconsistents  are  either,  1^,  AffirmatiTes ;  or,  2^,  Negatives.  Affirmadves,  as 
1 — 2, 1 — 3,  2 — 3.  Negatives,  as  5 — 6,- 5— 7.  The  propoations  6 — 7  are  some- 
times Inconsibtents,  sometimes  Consistents. 

All  the  other  propositional  forms,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  different  qoali- 
ties,  are  Compo:»ible,  or  Unopposed. 

The  differences  in  compossibility  of  the  two  schemes  of  Indefinite  and  Defi- 
nite particularity  lies,  1®,  In  the  whole  Inconsistents ;  2^,  In  two  Contraries  for 
Contradictories.  1®,  According  to  the  former,  all  affirmative  and  all  oegatife 
propositions  are  consistent,  whereas  in  the  latter  these  are  inconsistent,  1—2, 
1 — 3,  2 — ^3 ;  among  the  affirmatives,  and  among  the  negatives,  5 — 6,  5—7. 
(As  said  before,  6 — 7  is  in  both  schemes  sometimes  compossible,  and  sometimes 
incompossiible.)  2®,  Two  incompossibles,  to  wit,  2 — 7,  8 — 6,  which,  on  the 
Aristotelic  doctrines,  are  Contradictories,  are  in  mine  Contraries. 

The  propositional  form  4  is  conristent  with  all  the  affirmatives ;  8  is  not  only 
consistent  with  all  the  negatives,  but  is  composuble  with  every  other  fonn  in 
universals.  It  is  useful  only  to  divide  a  class,  and  is  opposed  only  bj  the 
negation  of  divisibility. 

By  adopting  exclusively  the  Indefinite  particularity,  logicians  threw  away  some 
important  immediate  inferences ;  those,  to  wit,  l^  From  the  affirmation  of  one 
some  to  the  negation  of  another,  and  vice  versa  ;  and,  2°,  From  the  affirmation 
of  one  inconsistent  to  the  negation  of  another.  1^,  Thus,  on  our  system,  but 
not  on  theirs,  affirming  ail  man  io  he  tome  animal^  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that 
no  man  is  name  (other)  animal ;  affirming  that  some  animal  is  all  man,  we  hsTe 
a  right  to  infer  that  some  (other)  animal  is  not  any  man  ;  affirming  same  men  are 
some  blacks  (Negroes),  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  (same)  some  men  are  noltcme 
(other)  black's  (Hindoos),  and  also  that  (other)  some  men  are  not  the  (same)  sme 
blacks.  And  so  backwards  from  negation  to  affirmation.  This  inference  I 
would  call  that  of  [Integration]. 

2^,  Affirming  all  men  are  some  animals,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  the  denial  of 
the  propositions,  all  men  are  all  animals^  some  men  are  all  animals.  And  lo  in 
the  negative  inconsistents. 

Affibicatites. 


1) 

Toto-total 

—  Afa—  AU     —  isall      -^ 

ii.) 

Toto-partial 

—  Afi  b:  All     —  is  some  — , 

(A) 

3.) 

Parti-total 

—  Ifa  »  Some  —  is  all      — . 

iv.) 

Parti-partial 

"■  Ifi    OB  Some  —  is  some  — b 

(I) 

Neoatiyes. 

V.)  Toto-total  —  Anab:  Any   —  is  not  any    — .   (if) 

6.)  Toto-partial  «=■  Ani  «■  Any   —  is  not  some  — . 

vii.)  Parti-total  -«  In  A  -«  Some  —  is  not  any    — -  (^) 

8.)  Parti-partial  =.  hn    i..  Some  —  is  not  some  — . 
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TABLE  OF  THB  Mutual  Relations  of  thb  Eight  Propositiowal  Forms  on 
EiTHBR  System  of  Particularity.    (For  Generals  only.) 


> 

<•<•<<  CO  CO  CO  09  p:  s:  s:  5:  M  »-*  »-*  i->  p; 

JoUUUUUUiUi 

•^               —              »-.              •-         (jq 

oodo  <,  00  <osr 

Afflrmat. 

1—3 
1-iv 
ii-3 
li— iv 
3-iv 

mi 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  i  1  1  1 

--p2.g-pEg-p2.g-5»2.g 

Ana—  Ani 
Ana—  Ina 
Ana— Ini 
Ani  —  Ina 
Ani  -  Ini 
Ina  —  Ini 

S?p»p.5»5»5. 
1  i  1  1  1  1 

i 
f 

Contrar.  bi. 
Contrar.  un. 
Contrar.  un. 

Contrar.  un. 

Repugn,  bi.  cr. 

Contrar.  un. 
Repugn,  bi.  cr. 

Repugn,  bi.  di. 

9 

tude. 
(Semt  al  lean.) 

Contrar.  bi. 
Contrar.  un. 
Contrar.  un. 

Contrar.  un. 

Contrar.  bi.  cr. 

Contrar.  un. 
Contrar.  bi.  cr. 

Contrar.  bi.  di. 

Incons.  un. 
Incons.  an. 

Doubtftil,  cr. 

Incons.  un. 
Incons.  un. 

Incons.  un.  cr. 

IMInil.  Inddnl- 

tud«. 

(Sme  at  moM.) 

?l  7 

Mi  rr   T  i  r 

GO  00       OG  ^  & 

nm 

h 

li 

1 

' 

ri  rrr 

B  S       S  t5  w 

ft 

r 

H  m 

r?  ffp 

m  n  f  1  r 

U  i 

P§     2 

?! 

rr 

Abbreviations: — bi.  =  6itoteraZ/  cr.=  cro«s;  Contrar.  =  Oontraria;  di.  ss direct; 
Incons.  =  Inconsistents ;  Int.  or  Integr.  =>  Integration ;  Repugn,  a  RepugnantSy  Con' 
tradictories ;  Res.  or  Restr.  =  Bestrictionf  SubaUemation ;  un.  =  unilateral.  Blanks: 
In  I.  =  CompoftsiNes ;  in  II.  =  No  inference.  — (UnikUeral,  bikUend,  cross,  direct,  refer 
to  the  Extremes.) 

The  preceding  Table  may  not  be  quite  accurate  in  details. 
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V.  —  StLU>OI8MS. 

OBBBBTATIOirS  OK  TBB    MUTUAL  RBLATIOITS  OF  STLLOOIITIO    TBBM8  IB  QUIB- 
TITT  AITD   QUAUTT. 

General  Canon.  — What  worst  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  svbsistt  between 
either  of  two  terms  and  a  common  third  term,  with  which  one,  at  Uasi^  is  positii>el^ 
related ;  that  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves* 

There  are  only  three  possible  relations  of  Terms  (notions,  representationSf 
presentations). 

1^,  The  relation  of  Toto^tal  Coinclusion  (coidentity,  absolute  conTertibilitj 
or  reciprocation)  (AfA). 

'2^,  The  relation  of  Tofo^otal  CoSxclusion  (non-identity,  absolate  inconverti- 
bility or  non-reciprocation)  (An A). 

8*,  The  relation  of  Incomplete  Coinclusion,  which  involves  the  counter-rebr 
tion  of  Incomplete  Coexclusion  (partial  identity  and  non-identity,  relative  con- 
Tertibility  and  non-convertibility,  reciprocation,  and  non-reciprocation).  Ibis 
is  of  various  orders  and  degrees. 

a)  Where  the  whole  of  one  term  and  the  part  of  another  are  coindusive  or 
coidentical  (Afl).  This  I  call  the  relation  of  toto-partial  coinclusion,  8&,  AU 
men  are  some  animals.  This  necessarily  involves  the  counter-relation  of  toto- 
partial  coexclusion  (AnI),  as,  Any  man  is  not  some  animoL  But  the  conTcise 
of  this  affirmative  and  negative  afibrds  the  relations  of 

b)  Parti-'total  Coinclusion  (If A)  and  Coexclusion  (In A),  as,  Some  animal  is 
all  man,  Some  animal  is  not  any  man. 

c)  There  is  still  a  third  double  relation  under  this  head,  when  two  terms 
partially  include  and  partially  exclude  each  other  (If  I  Inl),  as.  Some  u-omenare 
some  authors,  and  Some  women  are  not  some  authors.  This  relation  I  call  tliat 
of  Parti-partial  Coinclusion  and  Parti-partial  Coexclusion. 

Of  these  three  general  relations,  the  first  is  [technically  styled]  the  best ;  the 
second  is  the  worst ;  and  the  third  is  intermediate. 

Former  logicians  knew  only  of  two  worse  relations,  —  a  particular,  vone 
than  a  universal,  affirmative,  and  a  negative  worse  than  an  affirmative.  As  to 
a  better  and  worse  in  negatives,  they  knew  nothing;  for  as  two  negative 
premises  were  inadmissible,  they  had  no  occasion  to  determine  which  of  two 
negatives  was  the  worse  or  better.  But  in  quantifying  the  predicate,  in  con- 
necting positive  and  negative  moods,  and  in  generalizing  a  one  supreme  canon 
of  syllogism,  we  are  compelled  to  look  further,  to  consider  the  inverse  proced- 
ures of  affirmation  and  negation,  and  to  show  {e.  g.,  in  ▼.  a.  and  vi.  b.,  ix.  a. 
and  X.  b.)  how  the  latter,  by  reversing  the  former,  and  turning  the  best  quan- 
tity of  affirmation  into  the  worst  of  negation,  annuls  all  restriction,  and  thas 
apparently  varies  the  quantity  of  the  conclusion.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to 
show  the  whole  order  of  best  and  worst  quantification  throughout  the  two 
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qnaVitiefl,  and  how  affinnation  commences  with  the  whole  in  Inclusion  and 
Negation,  with  the  parts  in  Exclusion.^ 


:  Toto-total, 
f  Toto-partia], 
;  Parti-total, 
,  Parti-partial. 
,  Parti-partial, 
:  Parti-total, 
,  Toto-partial, 
Toto-total. 


Identity  or  Coindosion. 


Non-identity  or  coexclnsion. 


As  the  negation  always  reduces  the  best  to  the  worst  relation,  in  the  inter- 
mediate relations  determining  only  a  commutation  from  equal  to  equal,  whilst 
in  both  the  symbols  of  quantity,  in  their  inverse  signification,  remsun  externally 
the  same ;  it  is  evident  that  the  quantification  of  the  conclusion  will  rarely  be 
apparently  difierent  in  the  negative  from  what  it  is  in  the  corresponding 
positive  mood.  There  are,  indeed,  only  four  differences  to  be  found  in  the 
n^rative  from  the  positive  conclusions,  and  these  all  proceed  on  the  same 
principle  —  viz.,  in  v.  a.  and  vi.  b.,  in  ix.  a.  and  x.  b.  Here  the  particular 
quantification  of  the  positive  conclusions  disappears  in  the  negative  moods. 
But  this  is  in  obedience  to  the  general  canon  of  syllogism,  —  "  That  the  worst 
relation  subsisting  between  either  extreme  and  the  middle,  should  subsist 
between  the  extremes  themselves."  For  what  was  the  best  relation  in  the 
former,  becomes  the  worst  in  the  latter ;  and  as  affirmation  comes  in  from  the 
greatest  whole,  while  negation  goes  out  from  the  least  part,  so,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  some  of  the  one  may  become  the  not  any  of  the  other.  There  is  here, 
therefore,  manifestly  no  exception.  On  the  contrary,  this  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  universal  applicability  of  the  canon  under  every  change  of 
circumstances.  The  canon  would,  in  fact,  have  been  invalidated,  had  the 
apparent  anomaly  not  emerged. 


L  Terms  each  totally  cdinclusive  of 
a  third,  are  totally  coinclusive  of  each 
other. 


n.  Terms  each  parti-totally  coinclu- 
sive  of  a  third,  are  partially  coinclusive 
of  each  other. 


a)  A  term  totally  coexclnsive,  and 
a  term  totally  coinclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  totally  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coinclusive,  and 
a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  totally  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  coinclusive, 
of  a  third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
of  a  third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 


1  See  liagentiniu  (in  Brandis,  Scholia,  p.  118,  and  there  the  Platoniee). 
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in.  A  tenn  totally,  and  a  term  par- 
ti-totally,  coinclosive  of  a  third,  are 
toto-partially  coinclusive  of  each  other. 


IT.  A  tenn  parti-totally,  and  a  term 
totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  are  parti- 
totally  coincluflive  of  each  other. 


y.  A  term  totally,  and  a  term  toto- 
partially,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  are 
parti-totally  coincluuTe  of  each  other. 


YI.  A  term  toto-partially,  and  a 
term  totally,  coinclunTe  of  a  third,  are 
toto-partially  coinclusive  of  each  other. 


VU  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a 
term  partially,  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
are  partially  coinclusive  of  each  other. 


Vm.  A  term  partially,  and  a  term 
parti-totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  are 
partially  coinclusive  of  each  other. 


a)  A  term  totally  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  coinclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  toto-partially  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

b)  A  teim  totally  coinclosive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  toto-partially  coexcloave  of 
each  other. 

a)  A  term  pard-totally  coexcloave, 
and  a  term  totally  coinclosive,  of  a 
third,  are  parti-totally  coexcluave  of 
each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coioclosive, 
and  a  term  totally  coexcloave,  of  a 
third,  are  parti-totally  coexcloave  of 
each  other. 

a)  A  term  totally  coezclosive,  and 
a  term  toto-partially  coinclosive,  of  a 
third,  are  totally  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coinclosive,  and 
a  term  toto-partially  coexclusive,  of  a 
tliird,  are  parti-totally  coexcloave  of 
each  other. 

a)  A  term  toto-partially  coexclo- 
sive,  and  a  term  totally  coinclusive,  of 
a  third,  are  toto-partially  coexcluaive 
of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  toto-partially  coinclusve, 
and  a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  totally  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  coexcloave, 
and  a  teim  partially  colncluave,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  wnnduave, 
and  a  term  partially  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

a)  A  term  partially  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  parti-totally  coinclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

b)  A  term  partially  coinclosive,  and 

a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive,  of  a 
third,  are  partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 
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IX.  A  tenn  totally,  and  a  term  par- 
tially, coinclusive  of  a  third,  are  par- 
tially coinclasive  of  each  other. 


X.  A  term  partially,  and  a  term 
totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third,  are  par- 
tially coinclusive  of  each  other. 


XL  A  term  parti-totally,  and  a  term 
toto-partially,  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
are  parti-totally  coinclusive  of  each 
other. 


XIL  A  term  toto-partially,  and  a 
term  parti-totally,  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
are  toto-partially  coinclusive  of  each 
other. 


a)  A  term  totally  coexclusivc,  and 
a  term  partially  coinclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  totally  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  totally  coinclusive,  and  a 
term  partially  coexclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  partially  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

a)  A  term  partially  coexclusive,  and 
a  term  totally  coinclusive  of  a  third, 
are  partially  coexclusive  of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  partially  coinclusive,  and 
a  term  totally  coexclusive,  of  a  third, 
are  toto-partially  coexclusive  of  each 
other. 

a)  A  term  parti-totally  coexclusive, 
and  a  term  toto-partially  coinclusive,  of 
a  third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive  of 
each  other. 

b)  A  term  parti-totally  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  toto-partially  coexclusive, 
of  a  third,  are  parti-totally  coexclusive 
of  each  other. 

a)  A  term  toto-partially  coexclusive, 
and  a  term  toto-partially  coinclusive,  of 
a  third,  are  toto-partially  coexclusive 
of  each  other. 

b)  A  term  toto-partially  coinclusive, 
and  a  term  parti-totally  coexclusive,  of 
a  third,  are  toto-partially  coexclusive 
of  each  other. 


TL — Objections  to  the  Doctriwb  op  ▲  Quawtipibd  Pbbdicate  Con- 
sidered. 

(a)  QSNBRAL. 
MATERIAL  AND   FORMAL.  —  THEIR  DISTINCTION. 

But  it  is  requisite,  seeing  that  there  are  such  misconceptions  prevalent  on 
the  point,  to  determine  precisely  what  is  the  formal  which  lies  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Logic,  and  which  Logic  guarantees,  and  what  the  material  which 
lies  without  the  domain  of  Logic,  and  for  which  Logic  b  not  responsible.  This 
is  fortunately  easy. 

Logic  knows — takes  cognizance  of — certain  general  relations;  and  from 
these  it  infers  certain  others.  These,  and  these  alone,  it  knows  and  guarantees ; 
and  these  are  formal.  Of  all  beyond  these  forms  or  general  relations  it  takes 
no  cognizance,  affords  no  assurance ;  and  only  hypothetically  says,  —  If  the 
several  notions  applied  to  these  forms  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
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these  forms,  then  so  and  so  is  the  result  But  wbetiher  these  notions  are  rightly 
applied,  that  is,  do  or  do  not  bear  a  certain  reciprocal  dependence,  of  this 
Logic,  as  Logic,  knows  nothing.  Let  ABC  represent  three  notions,  A  con- 
taining B,  and  B  containing  C ;  in  that  case  Logic  assures  us  that  C  is  a  part 
of  B,  and  B  a  part  of  A ;  that  A  contains  C;  that  C  is  a  part  of  B  and  A 
Now  all  is  formal,  the  letters  being  supposed  to  be  mere  abstract  s^-mbok  Bat 
if  we  apply  to  them  —  fill  them  up  by  —  the  three  determinate  notions,— 
Animal^  ^-  Man,  —  Xegro^  we  introduce  a  certain  matter,  of  whi<*h  Logic  is 
not  itself  cognizant ;  Logic,  therefore,  merely  says,  —  If  these  notions  hold 
to  each  other  the  relations  represented  by  A  B  C,  then  the  same  results  will 
follow ;  but  whether  they  do  mutually  hold  these  relations,  —  that,  as  materid, 
is  extra-IogicaL  Logic  is,  therefore,  bound  to  exhibit  a  scheme  of  the  forms, 
that  is,  of  the  relations  in  their  immediate  and  mediate  results,  which  are  detei^ 
mined  by  the  mere  necesuties  of  thinking,  —  by  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought ; 
but  it  is  bound  to  nought  beyond  this.  That,  as  material,  is  beyond  its  juris- 
diction. However  manifest,  this  has,  however,  been  frequently  misunderstood, 
and  the  material  has  been  currently  passed  off  in  Logic  as  i^e/ormoL 

But  further,  Logic  is  bound  to  exhibit  this  scheme  full  and  unexclusive.  To 
lop  or  limit  this  in  conformity  to  any  circumstance  extrinsic  to  the  bare  condi- 
tions, the  mere  form,  of  thought,  is  a  material,  and,  consequently,  an  illegiti* 
mate  curtailment  To  take,  for  instance,  the  aberrations  of  common  language 
as  a  model,  would  be  at  once  absurd  in  itself,  and  absurd  as  inconsistent  even 
with  its  own  practice.  And  yet  this  double  absurdity  the  Logic  now  realized 
actually  commits.  For  while  in  principle  it  avows  its  allegiance  to  thought 
alone,  and  in  part  it  has  overtly  repudiated  the  elisions  of  language ;  in  part  it 
has  accommodated  itself  to  the  usages  of  speech,  and  this  also  to  the  extent 
from  which  even  Grammar  has  maintained  its  freedom.  Grammar,  the  science 
proper,  the  nomology,  of  language,  has  not  established  ellipsis  as  a  third  law 
beside  Concord  and  Government ;  nor  has  it  even  allowed  Concord  or  Govern- 
ment to  be  superseded  by  ellipsis.  And  why  ?  Because  the  law,  though  not 
externally  expressed  in  language,  was  still  internally  operative  in  thought. 
Logic,  on  the  contrary,  the  science  proper,  the  nomology,  of  thonght,  has 
established  an  imperative  ellipsis  of  its  abstract  forms  in  conformity  to  the 
precarious  ellipses  of  outward  speech ;  and  tlus,  although  it  professes  to  look 
exclusively  to  the  internal  process,  and  to  explicate,  —  to  fill  up  what  is  implied, 
but  not  stated,  in  the  short  cuts  of  ordinary  language.     Logic  has  neglected, 

—  withheld,  ^ —  in  fact  openly  suppressed,  one-half  of  its  forms  (the  quantificar 
tion  of  the  predicate  universally  in  affirmatives,  particularly  in  negatives), 
because  these  forms,  though  always  operative  in  thought,  were  usually  passed 
over  as  superfluous  in  the  matter  of  expression. 

Thus  has  Logic,  the  science  of  the  form,  been  made  hitherto  the  slave  of 
the  matter,  of  thought,  both  in  what  it  has  received  and  in  what  it  has  rejected. 
And  well  has  it  been  punished  in  its  servitude.  More  than  half  its  value  has 
at  once  been  lost,  confusion  on  the  one  hand,  imperfection  on  the  other,  its  lot; 
disgust,  contempt,  comparative  neglect,  the  consequence.  To  reform  Logic,  we 
must,  therefore,  restore  it  to  freedom ;  —  emancipate  the  form  from  the  matter; 

—  we  must,  1°,  Admit  nothing  material  under  the  name  of  formal,  and,  2°, 
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Reject  nothing  formal  under  the  name  of  material.  When  this  is  done,  Logic, 
stripped  of  its  accidental  deformity,  walks  forth  in  native  beauty,  simple  and 
complete ;  easy  at  once  and  useful. 

It  now  remains  to  show  that  the  quantities  of  the  Predicate  denounced  by 
logicians  are  true  logical  forms. 

The  logicians  have  taken  a  distinction,  on  which  they  hare  defended  the 
Aristotelic  prohibition  of  an  overt  quantification  of  the  predicate ;  the  distinc- 
tion, to  wit,  of  the  formal,  in  opposition  to  the  material^  —  of  what  proceeds  in 
fomuBy  in  contrast  to  what  proceeds  vi  materice.  It  will  be  requisite  to  deter- 
mine explicitly  the  meaning  and  application  of  these  expressions ;  for  every 
logical  process  is  formal,  and  if  the  logicians  be  correct  in  what  they  include 
under  the  category  of  material,  the  whole  system  which  I  would  propose 
in  supplement  and  correction  of  theirs  must  be  at  once  surrendered  as 
untenable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  distinction  is  not  established,  in  terms  at  least,  by 
Aristotle.  On  the  contrary,  although  the  propositional  and  syllogistic  relations 
which  he  recognizes  in  his  logical  precept  be  all  formal,  he,  as  indeed  all 
others,  not  unfreqnently  employs  some  which  are  only  valid,  say  the  logicians, 
171*  materice,  and  not  ratione  formcB,  that  is,  in  spite  of  Ix^gic. 

But  here  it  is  admitted  that  a  distinction  there  truly  is ;  it  is,  consequently, 
only  necessary,  in  the  second  place,  to  ascertain  its  import  What  then  is 
meant  by  these  several  principles  ? 

The  answer  is  easy,  peremptory,  and  unambiguous.  All  that  is  formal  is 
tme  as  consciously  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  thought ;  all  that  is  material  is 
true,  not  as  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  thought,  but  as  legitimated  by  the 
conditions  and  probabilities  discoverable  in  the  objects  about  which  we  chance 
to  think.  The  one  is  a  priori,  the  other  a  posteriori;  the  one  is  necessary, 
the  other  contingent;  the  one  is  known  or  thought,  the  other  unknown  or 
un  thought 

For  example :  if  I  think  that  the  notion  triangle  contains  the  notion  trilateral, 
and  again  that  the  notion  trilateral  contains  the  notion  triangle;  in  other  words, 
if  I  tlunk  that  each  of  these  is  inclusively  and  exclusively  applicable  to  the 
other ;  I  formally  say,  and,  if  I  speak  as  I  think,  must  say  —  All  triangle  is  all 
trilateral.  On  the  other  hand,  —  if  I  only  think  that  all  triangles  are  trilateral, 
but  do  not  think  all  trilateral  to  be  triangular,  and  yet  say,  —  All  triangle  is  aU 
trilateral,  the  proposition,  though  materially  true,  is  formally  false. 

Again,  if  I  think,  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  iron-attracting  stones  are  some 
magnets,  and  yet  thereon  overtly  infer, — All  magnets  attract  iron;  the  infei^ 
ence  is  formally  false,  even  though  materially  not  untrue.  Whereas,  if  I  think 
that  this,  that,  and  the  other  iron-attracting  stones  are  aU  magnets,  and  thence 
conclude, — All  magnets  attract  iron;  my  conclusion  is  formally  true,  even 
should  it  materially  prove  false. 

To  give  the  former  example  in  an  abstract  notation  :  If  I  note  C :  ■  :  T, 

I  may  formally  convert  the  proposition  and  state  T :  ■  :  C.    But  if  I  note 

C  :  ■!  r,  I  cannot  formally  convert  it,  for  the  F  may  mean  either  :  F  or 
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,  r ;  and  if  I  do,  the  product  may  or  may  not  be  trne,  according  as  it  i»  acci- 
dentally applied  to  this  or  that  particular  matter.    As  to  the  latter  example : 

:  (m  m'  m",  etc.)  :  i 

This  syllogism  is  formally  legitimate.  But,  to  take  the  following  antecedent: 
this,  if  fonnally  drawn,  warrants  only,  (1),  a  particular  conclusion ;  and  if,  (2), 
a  universal  be  drawn,  sach  is  logically  null : 

C,  ■  :  (m  m'  m'\  etc.)  :  im  ,  F 

1.  — ^ii—i ^1 

2.  — ^iM^— : 

This  being  the  distinction  of  formal  and  material,  —  that  what  is  formallj 
true,  is  true  by  a  subjective  or  logical  law ; —  that  what  is  materially  trne,  is 
true  on  an  objective  or  extra-logical  condition ;  the  logicians,  with  Aristotle  at 
their  head,  are  exposed  to  a  double  accusation  of  the  gravest  character.  For 
they  are  charged :  —  1^,  That  they  have  excluded,  as  material,  much  that  is 
purely  formal.  2^,  That  they  have  Included,  as  formal,  much  that  is  pnrelj 
material.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

1°,  I  shall  treat  of  this  under  the  heads  of  Affirmative  and  of  Negative 
propositions. 

Of  the  four  Affirmative  relations  of  concepts,  as  subject  and  predicate;  to 
wit  — 1.  The  Tolihtotal  ;  2.  The  Toto-partial;  8.  The  Parti-Total;  4.  The 
Parti-Partial ;  one  half  (1,  8)  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  logic.  These  are, 
however,  relations  equally  necessary,  and  equally  obtrusive  in  thought,  with 
the  others ;  and,  as  formal  realities,  equally  demand  a  logical  statement  and 
consideration.  Kay,  in  this  partial  proceeding,  logicians  are  not  even  self-con- 
sistent They  allow,  for  example,  the  toto-particU  dependency  of  notions,  and 
they  allow  of  their  conversion.  Yet,  though  the  terms,  when  converted,  retain, 
and  must  retain,  their  original  relation,  that  is,  their  reciprocal  quantities;  we 
find  the  logicians,  after  Aristotle,  declaring  that  the  predicate  in  afEimatiTe 
propositions  is  to  be  regarded  as  particular ;  howbeit,  in  this  instance,  where  the 
toto-partial  is  converted  into  the  parti-total  relation,  their  rule  is  manifestlr 
false.  When  I  enounce,  — All  man  is  animaly  I  mean,  —  and  the  logicians  do 
not  gainsay  me,  — All  man  is  some  animcU.  I  then  convert  this,  and  am  allowed 
to  say,  —  Some  animal  is  man.  But  I  am  not  allowed  to  say,  in  words,  though 
I  say,  indeed  must  say,  in  thought,  —  Some  animal  is  all  man.  And  why  ? 
Simply  because  there  is  an  old  traditionary  rule  in  Logic  which  prohibits  us 
in  all  cases,  at  least  of  affirmative  propositions,  to  quantify  the  predicate  uniTe^ 
sally ;  and  to  establish  a  reason  for  this  exclusion,  the  principle  of  materiality 
has  been  called  in.  But  if  all  is  formal  which  is  necessitated  by  thought,  and 
if  all  that  is  formal  ought  to  find  an  expression  in  Logic,  in  that  case  the  uni- 
versal quantification  of  the  notion,  when  it  stands  as  predicate,  may  be,  ought, 
indeed,  on  demand,  to  be,  enounced,  no  less  explicitly  than  when  it  stood  as 

1  For  an  explanation  of  the  notation  here  employed,  in  reference  to  SyllogtaDi  m 
Appendix  XI.  ^  Ed. 
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subject  The  quantification  is  no  more  material  on  the  one  alternative  than 
on  the  other ;  it  is  formal  in  both. 

In  like  manner,  the  totihtotcU  relation  is  denounced.  But  a  similar  exposi- 
tion shows  that  notions,  thought  as  reciprocating  or  coequal,  are  entitled,  as 
predicate,  to  have  a  universal  quantification,  no  less  than  as  subject,  and  this 
formally,  not  materially.^ 

In  regard  to  the  four  Negative  relations  of  terms,  —  1.  The  Toto-4(>tal,  —  2. 
The  Toto-partkd, —  3.  The  Parti-total,  —  4.  The  Parti-partial;  in  like  manner, 
one  half,  but  these  wholly  different  classes  (8,  4),  are  capriciously  abolished.  I 
say  capriciously ;  for  the  relations  not  recognized  in  Logic  are  equally  real  in 
thought,  as  those  which  are  exclusively  admitted.  Why,  for  example,  may  I 
say,  as  I  think,  —  Some  animal  is  not  any  man ;  and  yet  not  say,  convertibly,  as 
I  think,  — Any  man  is  not  some  animal  f  For  this  no  reason,  beyond  the  caprice 
of  logicians,  and  the  elisions  of  common  language,  can  be  assigned.  Neither 
can  it  be  shown,  as  I  may  legitimately  think,  —  Some  animal  is  not  some  animal 
(to  take  an  extreme  instance),  that  I  may  not  formally  express  the  same  in  the 
technical  language  of  reasoning. 

In  these  cases,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  the  logicians  have,  therefore,  been 
guilty  of  extruding  from  their  science  much  that  is  purely  formal ;  and  this  on 
the  untenable  plea  that  what  is  fonnal  is  material. 

C&)  SPECIAL, 

Two  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  universal  quantification  of  the  pred- 
icate.   It  is  said  to  be  —  1°,  False ;  2°,  K  not  false,  useless. 

I.  The  first  observation  may  be  subdivided  into  two  heads,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  be  attempted  to  establish  it,  a),  on  material ;  b),  on  formal,  grounds.  Of 
these  in  their  order :  — 

a).  This  ground  seems  to  be  the  only  one  taken  by  AristoUe,  who,  on  three 
(perhaps  on  four)  different  occasions  denounces  the  universal  quantification  of 
the  predicate  (and  he  but  implicitly  limits  it  to  affirmative  propositions)  as 
**  always  untrue,**  *  The  only  proof  of  thb  unexclusive  denunciation  is,  how- 
ever, one  special  example  which  he  gives  of  the  falsity  emerging  in  the  propo- 
sition,— All  man  is  aU  animal.  This  must  be  at.  once  confessed  false ;  but  it  is 
only  so  materially  and  contingently,  —  argues,  therefore,  nothing  for  the  formal 
and  necessary  illegitimacy  of  such  a  quantification.  As  extra-logical,  this 
proof  is  logically  incompetent ;  for  it  is  only  because  we  happen,  through  an 
external  knowledge,  to  be  aware  of  the  relations  of  the  concepts,  man  and 
animal,  that  the  example  is  of  any  import  But,  because  the  universal  quanti- 
fication of  the  predicate  is,  in  this  instance,  materially  false,  is  such  quantifica- 
tion, therefore,  always  formally  illegal  ?  That  this  is  not  the  case,  let  us  take 
other  material  examples.  Is  it,  then,  materially  false  and  formally  incompe- 
tent to  think  and  say,  — All  human  is  all  rational,  — All  rational  is  all  risible,  — 

1  It  is  hardly  requisite  to  notloe  the  hian-  nonnced  by  the  aonter  logioiins,  when  they 

dering  doctrioe  of  some  lathon,  that  the  have  chanced  to  notice  the  aheurditjr.      See 

predicate  is  materially  qaantifled,  even  when  Fonaeca,  InMit.  Dial.  1.  vi.  c.  20. 

predesij^ated  as  universal.    It  is  sufficient  to  S  See  p.  646.  —  £d. 
observe  that  this  opinion  is  explicitly  re- 
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AH  rmhle  f>  all  capable  of  a*Jmirafion^  —  AU  trilateral  it  all  triangular^  —  AR 
triangular  ig  all  fiyure  with  its  angles  e<{ucd  to  two  right  angles,  etc.  ?  Or,  em- 
ploung  Aristotle'd  material  example,  is  it  untrue,  as  he  asserts,  to  say, —  Some 
animal  is  all  man  ;  and  this  either  collectively ^ —  A  part  of  the  class  animal  is 
the  whole  of  the  class  man,  ^^  or  distribulively,  —  Some  several  animal  is  every 
several  man  f 

But  the  absurdity  of  such  a  reasoning  is  iurther  shown  by  the  fact,  that  if  it 
were  cogent  at  all,  it  would  equally  conclude  against  the  validity  of  the  nni- 
versal  quantification  of  the  subject  For  this  proposition  is  equally  untrue 
(employing  always  Aristotle's  own  material  example), — AU  animal  is  man. 

After  this,  it  may  the  less  surprise  us  to  find  that  Aristotle  silently  abandons 
his  logical  canon,  and  adheres  to  truth  and  nature.  In  fact,  he  frequently  does 
in  practice  virtually  quantify  the  predicate,  his  common  reasonings  often  pro- 
ceeding on  the  reciprocation  or  coextension  of  subject  and  predicate.  Nay, 
in  his  logical  system,  he  expressly  recognizes  this  coextension ;  unless,  indeed, 
we  overtly  supply  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  his  doctrines  of  Induc- 
tion and  of  Demonstration  proper  have  no  logical  notation ;  and,  unless  we 
covertly  suppose  it,  they  are  actually  arrested.  His  definitions  of  the  Univer- 
sal, as  severally  given  in  his  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics,  are,  in  this  re^tect, 
confiictive.  In  the  former,  his  universal  (known  in  the  schools  as  the  Universale 
Prioristicum)  explicitly  forbids,  whereas  the  latter  (the  Universale  Posterior- 
isticum  of  the  schoolmen)  implicitly  postulates,  the  quantification  of  the 
predicate. 

b).  The  defect  in  the  polemic  of  their  master  was  felt  by  his  followers. 
They,  accordingly,  in  addition  to,  but  with  no  correction  of,  Aristode's  doe- 
trine,  argue  the  question  on  broader  ground ;  and  think  that  they  disprove  the 
formal  validity  of  such  quantification  by  the  following  reasoning.  Overlooking 
the  case,  where  the  subject  is  particularly,  the  predicate  universally,  quanti- 
fied, as  in  the  instance  I  have  just  given,  they  allege  the  case  of  what  are 
called  reciprocating  propositions,  where  both  subject  and  predicate  are  taken 
in  their  utmost  extension,  vi  materice,  as  subsequent  logicians^  say,  but  not 
Aristotle.  In  this  case,  then,  as  in  the  example.  All  man  is  all  rwbUy  they 
assert  that  the  overt  quantification  of  the  predicate  is  inept,  because,  the  o^  as 
applied  to  the  subject  being  distributively  taken,  every  individual  man,  as 
Socrates,  Plato,  etc.,  would  be  all  (that  is,  the  whole  class)  risible.  This  ob- 
jection is  only  respectable  by  authority,  through  the  great,  the  all  but  unex- 
clusive,  number  of  its  allegers ;  in  itself  it  is  futile. 

Terms  an4  their  quantifications  are  used  either  in  a  distributive,  or  in  a  col- 
lective, sense.  It  wiU  not  be  asserted  that  any  quantification  is,  per  se,  necet- 
sarily  collective  or  necessarily  distributive ;  and  it  remains  to  ascertain,  hy  rule 
and  relation,  in  which  signification  it  is,  or  may  be,  employed.  Now  a  general 
rule  or  postulate  of  logic  is,  ^-  That  in  the  same  logical  unity  (proposition  or 
syllogism),  the  same  term  or  quantification  should  not  be  changed  in  import* 
If,  therefore,  we  insist,  as  insist  we  ought,  that  the  quantification  here,  all, 
should  be  used  in  the  same  proposition  in  the  same  meaning,  that  is,  as  applied 

1  [See,  for  example,  raeliu,  Jm  Ah.  Prior,  L.  1.  o.  6,  p.  134.  Alexander,  In  An.  Priory  JL  i.  a 
9,  and  above,  p.  627,  note  1,  Mfr.^i.]  s  See  p.  (12. — £d. 
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to  the  one  term,  collectiyely  or  distribiitively,  it  should  be  so  applied  likewise 
to  the  other,  the  objection  fails.  Thas  taken  collectively :  — All  (that  is,  the 
whole  class)  man  is  all  (that  is,  the  whole  class)  risible^  the  proposition  is  valid. 
Again,  taken  distrUmtively : — ^^  (that  is,  every  several)  man  is  all  (that  is, 
every  several)  risible,  the  proposition  is,  in  like  manner,  legitimate.  It  is  only 
by  violating  the  postulate,  —  That  in  the  sojne  logical  unity  the  same  sign  or 
word  should  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  that  the  objection  applies ;  whereas,  if  the 
postulate  be  obeyed,  the  objection  is  seen  to  be  absurd. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  in  confutation  of  the  general  doctrine, 
that  in  Reciprocating  propositions  the  predicate  is  taken  in  its  full  extent,  vi 
materias.  In  the  first  place,  this  doctrine  was  not  promulgated  by  Aristotle ; 
who,  frequently  allowng,  —  frequently  using,  —  such  propositions,  implicitly 
abandons  the  rule  which  he  explicitly  lays  down  in  regard  to  the  non-pre- 
designation  of  the  predicate  by  a  universal.  In  the  second  place,  apart  from 
authority,  such  doctrine  is  in  itself  unfounded.  For  as  form  is  merely  the  ne- 
cessity of  thought,  it  is  as  easy  to  think  two  notions  as  toto-totally  coinciding 
(say,  triangle  and  triktieral),  as  two  notions  toto-partially  and  parti-totally  co- 
inciding (say,  triangle  and  Jigure).  Accordingly,  we  can  equally  abstractly 
represent  their  relations  both  by  geometric  quantities  (lines  or  figures), 
and  by  purely  logical  symbols.     Taking  lines: — the  former  i  ;   the 

latter  r         — .    Taking  the  symbols,  the  former  C  :  ■  :  F ;  the  latter 

A,  m  :  B.    But  if  the  reciprocation  were  determined  by  the  mere  matter, 

by  the  object  contingently  thought  about,  all  abstract  representation  would  be 
impossible.  So  much  for  the  first  objection,  —  that  the  universal  quantification 
of  the  predicate  would,  at  least  in  afiirmative  propositions,  be  false. 

II.  As  to  the  second  objection,  that  such  quantification  would  be  useless  and 
superfluous,  disorderly,  nay  confusive,  this  only  manifests  the  limited  and  one- 
sided view  of  the  objectors,  even  though  Aristotle  be  at  their  head. 

Is  it  useless  in  any  case,  theoretical  or  practical,  that  error  be  refuted,  truth 
established  ?    And  in  this  case  — 

I'',  Is  it  disorderly  and  confusive  that  the  doctrine  of  Expombles,  as  they 
are  called,  should  be  brought  back  from  anomaly  and  pain  to  ease  and  order ; 
that  propositions  Exclusive  and  Exceptive,  now  passed  over  for  their  difficulty, 
and  heretofore  confessedly  studied  as  **  opprobria  and  excruciations,"  should 
be  shown  to  be,  not  merely  reducible  by  a  twofold  and  threefold  tortuosity, 
through  eight  genera  and  eight  rules,  but  simple,  though  misunderstood,  mani- 
festations of  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate  ?  ^ 

2^,  Is  it  useless  to  demonstrate  that  every  kind  of  proposition  may  be  con- 
verted, and  not  some  only,  as  maintained  by  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  ?  And 
is  it  disorderly  and  confiisive,  in  all  cases,  to  abolish  the  triple  (or  quadruple) 
confunon  in  the  triple  (or  quadruple)  processes  of  Conversion,  and  to  show, 
thai  of  these  processes  there  is  only  one  legitimate,  and  that,  the  one  simple  of 
the  whole? 

3^,  Is  it  disorderly  and  confusive  to  abolish  the  complex  confusion  of  Mood 
and  Figure,  with  all  their  array  of  rules  and  exceptions,  general  and  special ; 
and  thus  to  recall  the  science  of  reasoning  to  its  real  unity  ? 

g^      1  Seep.  517.— Ed. 
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4®,  Is  it  QselcM  And  superfluous  to  restore  to  the  science  tJbe  many  forms 
of  reasoning  which  had  erroneously,  ineffectually,  and  even  inconsistently, 
been  proscribed  ? 

6®,  Is  it  useless  or  superfluous  to  prove  that  all  judgment,  and,  consequently, 
all  reasoning,  is  simply  an  equation  of  its  terms,  and  that  the  difference  of  sub- 
ject and  predicate  is  merely  arbitrary  V 

6^,  In  fine,  and  in  sum,  is  it  useless  or  superfluous  to  vindicate  Logic  against 
the  onesided  views  and  errors  of  logicians,  to  reconcile  the  science  with  truth 
and  nature,  and  to  reestablish  it  at  once  in  its  amplitude  and  simplicity? 

Vn.— HiiTomicAL  NoTicsa  of  Doctkinb  of  Quaxtivibd  PasnioATB. 

(m)  ARISTOTLE. 

It  will  be  suflicient  to  make  one  extract  from  Aristotle  in  illnstration  of  his 
doctrine  upon  this  point,  and  I  select  the  following  passage  from  hb  Categories, 
c.  v.,  §  7. 

"  Further,  the  primary  substances  {rpArui  oMoi,  —  individual  existences], — 
because  they  are  subjects  to  all  the  others,  and  as  all  the  others  are  predicated 
of,  or  exidt  in,  them,  —  are,  for  this  reason,  called  mhiiances  by  preeminence. 
And  as  the  primary  substances  stand  to  all  the  others,  so  stands  the  Species  to 
the  Grenus.  For  genera  are  predicated  of  species^  but  not,  conversely^  species  of 
genera ;  so  that  of  these  two,  the  species  is  more  a  substance  than  the  genus." 

Aounouius,  who  has*nothing  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Categories  relative  to 
the  above  passage  of  Aristotle,  states,  however,  the  common  doctrine,  with  its 
reasons,  in  the  following  extract  from  his  Conunentary  on  Porphyry's  /ninNfuc- 
tion  (f.  29,  ed.  Aid.  1546). 

**  But  confining  ounielves  to  a  lo^cal  consideration,  it  behooves  us  to  inqoire, 
—  of  these,  which  are  subject  to,  which  predicated  of,  the  others ;  and  to  be 
aware  that  Genera  are  predicated  of  Differences  and  Species,  but  not  con- 
versely. These,  as  we  have  said,  stand  in  a  certain  mutual  order, — the  genu, 
the  difference,  and  the  species ;  the  genus  first,  the  species  last,  the  difference 
in  the  middle.  And  the  superior  must  be  predicated  of  the  inferior;  for  to 
predicate  the  inferior  of  the  superior  is  not  allowable.  If,  for  example,  we 
say,  — All  man  is  animcU,  the  proposition  is  true ;  but  if  we  convert  it,  and  sar,— 
All  animal  is  fiion,  the  enouncement  is  false.  ^  Again,  if  we  say, — AH  horse  v 
irrational^  we  are  right ;  but  if  conversely  we  say,  — AU  irrational  is  horse,  we 
are  wrong.  For  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  make  a  subject  of  the  accidentsL 
Hence  it  is  incompetent  to  say  that  Animal  is  man,  as  previously  stated." 

[Cate^.ch.  ii.,§l. 

"  When  one  thing  is  predicated  of  another  as  of  its  subject,  all  that  is  said 
[truly]  of  the  predicate  will  be  said  [truly]  also  of  the  subject    Thus  man  is 


1  The  eonyerM  of  a  true  proposition  It  al-  Mcnu  anitnal,  and,  All  kerm  u  mmm  i 

waya  true :  bat  the  Iklee  propoeltioiifl  whkh  ConTert  tbeM,  <-  Smu  mmimal  i*  all  «m»,  ud, 

are  here  given,  as  oooTeraione  of  the  true.  Some  irrational  is  all  kor$e ;  the  truth  reouin*! 

are  not  conv«rriona  at  all.    The  true  proposi-  but  the  one-elded  doctrine  of  the  logieiui^ 

Uoue,  if  ezpUoltlj  stated,  are,— Jtf  hum  U  exploded. 
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predicated  of  this  and  that  man,^  and  animal  of  man  ;  animal  will  therefore  be 
predicated  of  this  and  that  individual,  for  this  and  that  individual  is  both  man 
and  animal." 

De  Interpret,,  c  vii.,  §  2-4 ;  see  also  c.  x. 

"  To  enounce  something  of  a  universal  universally,  I  mean  as,  All  or  every 

man  is  lohite,  No  man  is  white To  enounce  something  of  universals  not 

universally,  I  mean  as,  Man  ut  white,  Man  is  not  white ;  for  whilst  the  term  man 
is  universal,  it  is  not  used  in  these  enouncements  as  universal.  For  all  or  every 
(ns)  does  not  indicate  the  universal  [itself],  but  that  [it  is  applied  to  a  sub- 
ject] universally.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a  universal  predicate,  to  predicate 
the  universal,  is  not  true.  For  no  affirmation  is  true  in  which  the  universal  is 
predicated  [of  a  universal  predicate],  as,  All  or  every  man  is  all  or  every  ani- 
viol"    (See  Ammonius,  Boethius,  Psellus,  Magentinus,  etc.) 

Prior  Analytics,  Bk.  L  c.  27,  §  9.  "  The  consequent  [t.  e.  the  predicate]  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  if  it  wholly  followed  [from  the  antecedent,  or  subject,  ex- 
clusively], I  mean,  for  example,  as  if  a^  [or  every"]  animal  [were  consequent] 
on  man,  or  all  [or  every"]  science  on  music.  The  consequence  simply  [is  to  be 
assumed],  as  in  our  propositions  has  been  done ;  to  do  otherwise  (as  to  say  that 
oil  [or  every]  man  w  all  [or  every]  animal,  or  thai  Justice  is  all  [or  every]  good), 
is  useless  and  impossible ;  but  to  the  antecedent  [or  subject]  the  all  [or  every] 
is  prefixed." 

Posterior  Analytics,  B.  I.  c.  xii.,  §  10.  "  The  predicate  is  not  called  all"  [or 
fvery] ;  [that  is,  the  mark  of  universality  is  not  annexed  except  to  the  subject 
of  a  proposition]. 

In  refutation  of  Aristotle's  reasoning  against  the  universal  predesignation 
of  the  predicate — it  will  equally  disprove  the  universal  predesignation  of  the 
subject  For  it  is  absurd  and  impossible  to  say.  All  animal  is  man  ;  All  (every) 
tmnwrtal  is  the  soul;  All  pleasure  is  health  ;  All  science  is  music  ;  All  motion  is 
pleasure.*  But  in  point  of  fact  such  examples  disprove  nothing ;  for  all  universal 
predesignations  are  applicable  neither  to  subject  nor  predicate,  nor  to  both  sub- 
ject and  predicate  —  are  thoughts,  not  things;  and  so  are  sM  predesignations ; 
therefore,  etc.  It  is  only  marvellous  that  such  examples  and  such  reasoning 
could  satisfy  the  acutest  of  intellects ;  that  his  authority  should  have  imposed 
on  subsequent  logicians  is  less  wonderful'] 


1  [For  the  rts  here,  as  elsewhere,  denotes     of  the  definition  elevated  into  a  two-fol4 
the  indwiduum  signatum,  not  the  mdividuum     axiom,  the  esse  in  toto^  etc.,  and  diet  de  omni, 


]  eto.,  toward  the  oonclosion  of  the  first  chap- 

2  Examples   A-om  Wegelin,  In   Greg.  Ane-  ter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Hior  Analytics, 

ponymi  Comp.  Phil.  8ynt.  L.  iv.  C.  1,  p.  478;  T^  9c  iif  8Ay   cTvoi  crcpoy    Mptp  Ktd   rh 

L.  vi.  e.  1,  p.  678.  irar^  iroKr^s   Korityoffua^m   ^ardpov  dd- 

8  And  here  I  may  oorreot  an  error,  as  I  con-  rdpoi^  TavT6y  iariy.    This,  with  its   ambi- 

cejve  it  to  be,  which  has  descended  from  the  guity,  may  be  thos  literally,  however  awk- 

oldert  to  the  most  recent  interpreters  of  the  wardly,  translated :  —  **  Bat  [to  say]  that  one 

Organon,  and   been   adopted  implicitly  by  thing  in  in  a  tokole  other,  and  [to  say]  that  one 

logicians  in  general.    It  is  fonnd  in  Alexan-  tkdngispredieaUdo/aUancther^  are  identical." 

der  and  Ammonins,  as  in  Trendelenburg,  —Now,  the  question  arises, —  What  does 

Saint' Hilaire,  and  Waitz;  nor  indeed,  as  far  Aristotle  here  mean  by  ^^atohole  other  T"*^  for 

as  I  know,  has  it  ever  been  called  in  question  it  may  signify  either  the  class  or  higher  no- 

doring  the  interval.    It  regards  the  meaning  tion  under  which  an  inferior  concept  comes, 
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Quantification  of  Predicate — Aristotle. 

1.  Ailmitt  that  syllogism  mental  not  oral  {An,  PosLl.  10).  This  to  be  borne 
ilk  mind. 

2.  That  individual  is  nerer  predicated  {Cat,  c.  2),  refuted  by  reciprocation  of 
singular  (An,  Pr.  ii.  23,  §  4). 

3.  That  affirmative  universal  not  [to]  be  adiled  to  predicate,  incompatible  with 
what  he  says  of  reciprocation  (in  An.  Pr,  ii.,  cc.  22  and  23  al^i).  That  his 
custom  to  draw  universal  conclusions  in  Third  Figure  and  affirmative  in 
Second  ^  with  allowance  of  simple  conversion  in  certun  univenal  affirmar 
tives. 

4.  That  particular  not  in  negative  predicate,  absurd  in  oi  «w ,  non  omnu, 

Aristotle*s  doctrine  of  Prede^ignation. 

1^,  IIow  can  Aristode,  on  his  doctrine,  make  univenal  terms  taken  indif- 


or  the  iDfeiior  concept  itself,  of  which,  u  of 
a  sttbjeor,  the  higher  is  predicated.  Tlie  for- 
mer in  the  seoRe  given  by  all  the  commenta- 
tors; the  latter,  the  sense  which,  I  am  confi- 
dent, was  intended  by  Aristotle. 

There  are  only  two  grounds  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  rule  roust  be  expounded  in  consis- 
tency —  P,  With  itself;  2°,  Must  be  with  the 
analogy  of  Aristotelic  usage. 

1^.  On  the  Jbrmer  ground,  the  ocmmon 
doctrine  seems  untenable;  for  wliat  Arisiutle 
declares  to  be  identical,  by  that  doctrine  be- 
comes  different,  nay,  opposed.  An  Inferior 
concept  may  tie  in  a  higtier  whole  or  dafs, 
either  partially  or  totally;  and  the  definition 
on  tlie  prevalent  interpretation  virtually  runs 
'-  *"  To  say  that  one  thing  is  oA  or  part  in  the 
whole  of  another,  and  to  say  that  this  otiier 
is  predicated  of  it  unexdusively,  are  convert- 
ible." iiad  AriKtotle,  therefore,  used  the  ex- 
pression  in  tlie  signification  attributed  to  him, 
be  must,  to  avoid  tlie  contradiction,  have 
said  —  Tb  tk  -WW  Uripop  iv  t\^  wttfm  Mp^^ 
K.  r.  A.  ('•  But  to  say  that  one  thing  is  ott  in 
a  whole  other,"  etc.) 

2P.  On  the  second  ground,  It  may,  however, 
be  answered,  that  the  ambiguity  of  the  word, 
as  it  stands,  is  superseded,  Its  signification 
lieing  determined  by  other  paasagea.  I  Join 
issue;  and  on  this  ground  am  well  content  to 
let  the  question  be  decided. 

In  the  first  place,  the  meaning  I  attribute 
to  the  expression,  **«o*«fe  oiAer»  — that  la, 
whole  sultlect  or  Inlbrior  notion — is,  In  short. 
In  strict  conformity  wHh  Aristotle's  ordinary 
langusge.  There  are,  I  admit,  sandry  pas- 
sages in  his  logical  writings  where  the  term 
wkote  is  clearly  used  as  synonymous  with  cla«s, 
or  highft  notion;  as,  to  limit  ourselves  to  the 
Prior  Analytics^  in  Book  I.  Iv.  f  2;  and  II.  i. 
$  4.  But,  evfry  tingle  text,  in  which  the  term 
wkok  appears  in  this  relation,  Is  overruled  by 


mors  tftam  Jivo  othm,  la  wMch  It  ta  b«  Im 
clearly  applied  to  denote  th»  totality  ofalowtr 
notion^  of  which  a  higher  is  predicsted— 
passages  in  which  the  word  wiuU  (&Asi)  ii 
used  convertibly  with  aU  (woi).  See  for  ex- 
ample. An.  Pr.  II.  ii.  «  6,  I  16-iU.  i  6,f  7 
{bis  ),  I  U,  f  15-iy.  ♦  6  (ftM.r,  J  8,  f  10,  i  12 
(bu  )— xxii  f  7, «  8  — xxiii.  k  4- 

But  in  the  second  place  (and  this  is  direeUy 
subversive  of  the  eounter-opinion,  ereo  ia 
the  principal  of  the  few  pamages  where  tbe 
term  whole  \»  ummI  for  doM),  tlie  lower  noUoa 
may  be  in  or  under  the  higher,  ooty  parties 
lurly;  and  this  maniftstly  shows  that  Arii- 
totle  could  not  possibly  mean,  by  merely  itf- 
ing  that  one  thing  is  another,  as  in  s  class, 
that  it  is  so  unexdusively,  or  tinitersaOf.  Com- 
pare An.  Pr.  1  It.  f  (  2, 8, 10.  On  thU  hiter^ 
pretation,  Darii  and  Ferto  would  then  be 
annulled;  a  special  result  which  oagbt  to 
have  startled  the  logicians  into  a  doobt  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  received  doctrine  hi  fes- 
cral.  (See,tn4iar0mfUMn,Pacius,inhiiRla- 
tive  Kotes  and  Commentary.) 

That  doctrine  must,  therefore,  be  sbsn- 
doned,  and  the  rule,  reduced  to  a  definMon, 
read  In  the  following  signification: -"Bat 
to  say  that  one  thing  if  in  the  wkoU  o/aaetkeTi 
at  in  «  SM^Vet,  and  to  predieau  one  thing  nit*^ 
tally  0/  another  J  are  merely  various  expie«>oi» 
of  the  same  meaning.*'  This,  In  Act,  ii  Jn^ 
the  preliminary  explanation  of  the  two  ordi* 
nary  modes  of  stating  a  proposition,  mbse- 
quently  used  by  Aristotle.  Here,  hi  both 
convertibles,  he  descends  from  exten«ioo  to 
comprehension,  fh>m  the  predicate  to  tbe 
subject;  and  the  Ingenioos  exposition  by  the 
commentatora,  old  and  new,  of  the  iorene 
Intention  of  tlie  philosopher  in  tbe  two 
clauses,  must  be  regarded  aa  erroneous. 

1  See  p.  681.  ~  Ed 
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ferently,  or  ^thont  predesignation,  be  tantamount  to  particulars  ?  {An,  Prior, 
L  c.  4,  §  13 ;  Org.  Pacu,  p.  135,  alibi). 

2*,  An.  Prior,  I.  c.  27,  §  7.  He  says,  as  elsewhere,  "  A  proposition  being  in- 
definite [preindesignate],  it  is  not  clear  nvfiether  it  be  universal ;  when,  however, 
it  is  definite  [predesignate],  that  is  manifest"  Contrast  this  statement  with  his 
doctrine  of  the  all. 

3^,  There  are  syllogisms  in  Aristotle  which  are  only  valid  through  the  quan- 
tity of  the  predicate.* 

4^,  Aristotle  requires,  though  he  does  not  admit,  the  universal  predesigna- 
tion of  the  predicate  in  his  syllogism  of  Induction.  (Vide  An.  Prior,  L.  ii.  c. 
23,  §  4  ;  Organon  Pacii,  p.  399.     Compare  also  his  doctrine,  p.  396.) 

(h)   ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  in  his  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the  Prior 
Analgtics,  in  reference  to  the  second  passage  of  Aristotle,  states  as  follows : 

**  And  in  the  book  of  Enouncement  Aristotle  explains  why  he  there  says :  — 
'  that  to  predicate  the  universal  of  a  universal  predicate  is  not  true ;  for  there 
will  be  no  proposition,  if  in  it  we  predicate  the  universal  of  the  universal,  as, 
All  man  is  all  animal'  He  repeats  the  same  also  here ;  showing  how  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  thus  to  express  the  consecution  [of  higher  from  lower 
notions]  ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  not  only  useless,  but  impossible.  For  it  is  impos- 
sible that  all  men  should  be  all  animal,  as  luseless  to  say  ^xpn<^o^  €twuy  must 
have  dropt  out)],  that  all  man  is  all  risible.  We  must  not,  therefore,  apply  the 
all  to  the  subsequent  [or  predicate],  but  to  that  from  which  it  follows  [or  sub- 
ject]- For  man  is  to  be  taken  universally,  as  that  from  which  animal  follows, 
supposing  this  to  be  the  consequent  of  all  man.  Thus  shall  we  obtain  a  stoi'k 
of  universal  propositions.  The  process  is  the  same  in  making  man  the  conse- 
quent on  its  proper  all;  but  man  is  not  consequent  on  all  biped,  but  on  all 
rationoL 

"  The  words,  *  as  we  express  ourselves,*  mean  —  as  we  express  ourselves  in 
common  usage.  For  we  say,  that  all  man  is  simply  animal,  and  not  all  animal, 
and  that  all  pleasure  is  natural,  not  all  natural ;  prefixing  the  all,  not  to  the 
consequent,  but  to  the  subject  from  which  the  predicate  follows."  (Edd.  Ald.^ 
£  100  a ;  Junt.,  f.  122  a ;  compare  Aid.,  f.  86  a;  JunL,  f.  105  a.) 

(c)    AMMONWS  HERMLS. 

Ammonius  Hermifle,  In  de  Interp.  c.  vii.  §  2.  (Aldine  editions,  of  1503,  sig. 
C.  vii.  69,  of  1546,  ff.  70,  74.) 

**  In  these  words  Aristotle  inquires,  —  Whether,  as  the  annexation  of  the 
afifirmative  predesignation  (-rfwrJiopMr^i^s)  to  the  subject  constitutes  one  distinct 
class  of  propositions,  the  same  annexation  to  the  predicate  may  not,  likewise, 
constitute  another ;  and  he  answers,  that  the  supposition  is  absolutely  ground- 
less. Thus  the  enouncement — all  (or  every)  man  is  all  (or  every)  animal 
{was  Sjf^pwros  vay  (wy  ^(rri),  asserts  that  each  man  is  all  animal,  as  horse,  ox,  etc. 

1  Seep.  681.— Ed. 
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Bat  this  proposition  is  impofisble ;  as  is  sliown  by  Aristotle  in  Ins  here  omitdog 
the  word  *  true/  For  no  affirmation  can  be  true  in  which  the  onirersal  is 
predicated  of  a  universal  predicate ;  that  is,  in  which  the  universal  predesignate 
is  added  to  a  universal  predicate ;  as  when  we  say  that  man  (of  whom  all,  or, 
as  he  says,  universally,  anunal  is  predicated)  is  not  simply  animal,  but  qB, 
animal.  He,  therefore,  teaches  that  such  an  affirmation^  as  utterly  untrue,  is 
utterly  incompetent 

^  Neither  does  Aristotle  allow  the  predesignation  9ame  to  be  annexed  to  the 
predicate,  that  propositions  may,  thereby,  become  true  always  or  occaaionaUy. 
For  logicians  (as  they  do  not  propose  to  themselves  every  superfluous  variety 
of  enunciation)  are  prohibited  from  considering  propositions  (not  only  those 
always  true  or  always  false),  but  those  which  express  no  difference  in  reference 
to  necessary  or  impossible  matter,  and  afford  us  absolutely  no  discrimination  of 
truth  from  falsehood.  Thus,  particular  propositions,  which  may  be  alternatively 
true  and  false,  ought  not  to  have  a  predesignated  predicate.  For  in  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  all  their  power,  without  any  predesignation  of  its  predicate, 
why  should  we  prefer  to  the  simpler  expression  that  which  drags  about  with 
it  a  superfluous  additament  ?  Why,  for  example,  instead  of —  AU  man  is  some 
animal  [I  read,  n  (Aoi^'],  or,  All  man  is  not  all  animal}  should  we  not  sA^i^M 
man  u  animal,  and  in  place  of  All  man  is  no  stOTie,  not  say, — All  man  is  not 
stone ;  or,  what  is  a  simpler  and  more  natural  enouncement  still, — No  man 
is  stone  f 

"  And  when  we  ind  some  of  the  ancients  teaching  that  the  particular  affinsa- 
tive  predesignation  is  to  be  connected  with  the  predicate,  as  when  Aristotle 
himself  styles  the  soul  a  certain  (some)  entelechy  (irrtKdx^tdif  rim),  and  Plato, 
rhetoric,  a  certain  (some)  experience  (i/arttpiouf  riri)  ;  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  some  is  there  added  for  the  sake  of  showing,  that  the  predicate  is  not  con- 
vertible with  the  subject,  but  is  its  genus,  and  requires  the  adding  on  of  certain 
differences  in  order  to  render  it  the  subject's  definition. 

'*  But,  add  they,  is  not  the  reasoning  of  Aristotle  refuted  by  fact  itself,  seeing 
that  we  say,  All  man  is  capable  of  all  science ;  thus  truly  connecting  the  uni- 
versal predesignation  with  the  universal  predicate?  The  answer  is  this:— 
that,  in  truth,  it  is  not  the  predicate  to  which  we  here  annex  the  all.  For  what 
is  predicated,  is  what  is  said  of  the  subject  But  what  is  here  said  of  man  is 
not  that  he  is  science^  but  that  he  is  capable  of  science.  If,  therefore,  the  aU 
were  conjoined  with  the  capable,  and  the  proposition  then  to  remain  true,  as 
when  we  say  —  all  man  is  all  capable  of  science ;  in  that  case  the  reasoning  of 
Aristotle  would  be  refuted.  But  this  proposition  is  necessarily  false.  It,  in 
fact,  asserts  nothing  less  than  that  of  men,  each  individual  b  all  the  kind :  — 
that  Socrates  is  not  Socrates  only,  but  also  Plato,  Alcibiades,  and,  in  short, 
every  other  man.  For,  if  aU  man  is  all  capable  of  science^  Socrates  being 
one  of  the  aU,  is,  therefore,  himself  all  capable  of  science;  so  that  Socrates 
will  be  Plato,  Alcibiades,  etc.,  since  they  also  are  capable  of  science.    For  if 

lit  will  be  obMrred  that  AmmoDiat  does  or  Ariatotelio  doetrine;  and  thb  Imponibilitr 
not  attempt  an  equivalent  for  this  propoei-  itwlf  onj^ht  to  have  opened  his  ejee  npon  the 
tlon.    In  fitct  it  is  impoaeible  on  the  oonunon     insuificiencj  of  the  view  he  maintaised. 
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Socrates  be  not,  at  once,  Flato,  Alcibiades,  etc.,  neither  will  be  be  all  capable 
of  science, 

'*  Now,  that  we  onght  not  to  prefix  the  nniversal  affirmative  predesignation 
to  the  predicate  (whether  the  predicate  be  more  general  than  the  subject,  as 
AU  man  is  all  animal^  or  whether  they  be  coadequate,  as  All  man  is  all  risible), 
ibis  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said.  Even  when  the  tenns  are  coiidequate 
or  reciprocating,  the  proposition  runs  into  the  absurd.  For,  declaring  that 
aU  man  is  all  risible,  it  virtually  declares  that  each  individual  man  is  identical 
with  all  men ;  that  Socrates,  in  that  he  is  a  man,  is  ali  risible,  consequently,  all 


^<  But  why  is  it  that  the  predicate  is  mtolerant  of  the  predesignation  all, 
though  this  be  akin  to  the  counter^predesignation  no  or  none  f  Is  it  because 
the  affirmative  predicate,  if  predicated  universally,  tends  always  to  contain 
under  it  the  subject,  and  this  not  only  when  itself  coiidequate  with  the  subject, 
but  when  transcending  the  subject  in  extension ;  while,  moreover,  through  a 
participation  in  its  proper  nature,  it  is  suited  to  bind  up  and  reduce  to  unity 
the  multitude  of  individuals  of  which  the  subject  is  the  complement  ?  For,  as 
Aristotle  previously  observed  —  *  the  all  does  not  indicate  the  universal,  but 
that  [the  universal  predicate  inheres  in,  or  is  attributed  to,  the  subject]  unir 
versally'  If,  therefore,  the  affirmative  predicate  thus  tend  to  collect  into  one 
what  are  by  nature  distracted,  in  virtue  of  having  been  itself  previously  recog- 
nized as  simple ;  in  this  case,  the  all  [superadded  to  this  universal  predicate, 
in  fact]  enounces  not  a  unity,  but  a  multitude  of  several  things, —  things  which 
it  is  matiifestly  unable  to  complicate  into  reciprocity.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  what  is  negatively  predicated  of,  is  absolutely  separated  from,  the  subject; 
we  are,  consequently,  enabled  to  deny  of  the  subject  all  under  the  predicate, 
as  in  saying,  AU  man  is  no  stone.  We  may  indeed  condense  this  proposition, 
and  say  more  simply,  All  man  is  not  stone;  or,  more  simply  still,  No  man  is  stone; 
thus  dispensing  with  the  affirmative  predesignadon  in  a  negative  proposition." 


(d)   BOETmUS. 

Boethius,  In  Ltbrum  de  Interpretatione,  editio  secunda,  et  in  textum  lauda- 
tum.     Opera,  p.  848. 

"  What  he  says  is  to  this  purport :  —  Every  simple  proposition  consists  of  two 
terms.  To  these  there  is  frequently  added  a  determination  either  of  univer- 
sality or  of  particularity ;  and  to  which  of  the  two  parts  these  determinations 
are  to  be  added,  he  expounds.  It  appears  to  Aristotle  that  the  determination 
ought  not  to  be  conjoined  to  the  predicate  term  ;  for  in  this  proposition,  Man  is 
animal — (Homo  est  animal),  it  is  inquired  whether  the  determination  ought 
to  be  coupled  with  the  subject,  so  that  it  shall  be  —  ((hnnis  homo  animal 
est)  — All  (or  every)  man  is  animal ;  or  with  the  predicate,  so  that  it  shall  be  — 
(Homo  omne  animal  est) — Man  is  aU  (or  every)  animal;  or  with  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  so  that  it  shall  be,  All  (or  ecfery)  man  is  all  (or  every)  animal 
—  (Omnis  homo  omne  animal  est).  But  neither  of  these  latter  alternatives  is 
competent.  For  the  determination  is  never  joined  to  the  predicate,  but  ex- 
clusively to  the  subject ;  seeing  that  all  predication  is  either  greater  than  the 
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subject,  or  eqnal.  Thus  in  tbis  proposition  —  AU  (or  every)  man  is  animd 
(omnis  homo  animal  est),  animal  [the  predicate]  is  greater  than  man  [the  sub- 
ject] ;  and,  again,  in  the  proposition— 3/an  is  risible  (homo  nsifUis  est),  risUile 
[the  predicate]  is  equated  to  man  [the  subject] ;  but  that  the  predicate  should  be 
less  and  narrower  than  the  subject  is  impossible.  ThereforeY  in  those  predicates 
which  are  greater  than  the  subject,  as,  for  example,  where  the  predication  is 
animal^  the  proposition  is  manifestly  false,  if  the  determination  of  universalitj 
be  added  to  the  predicate  term.  For  if  we  say,  Man  is  animal  {homo  est 
animal) ^  we  contract  animaif  which  is  greater  than  man^  hy  this  determinatioii 
to  [an  identity  of  extension  with]  fnan,  the  subject,  although  the  predicate, 
animal,  may  be  applied  not  only  to  man,  but  to  many  other  objects.  Moreover, 
in  those  [subjects  and  predicates]  which  are  equal,  the  same  occurs;  for  if  I 
say,  All  (or  every)  man  is  all  (or  every)  risible  (omnis  homo  omne  risibUe  est), — 
in  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  man  itself,  it  is  superfluous  to 
adject  the  determination ;  and,  again,  if  it  be  added  to  all  seTcral  men,  the 
proposition  becomes  false,  for  when  I  say,  All  (or  every)  man  is  all  {or  every) 
risible,  by  this  I  seem  to  signify  that  the  several  men  are  [each  of  them]  all  or 
every  risible,  which  is  absurd.  The  determination  is,  therefore,  to  be  placed 
not  to  the  predicate  but  to  the  subject  But  the  words  of  Aristotle  are  thus 
reduced  to  the  following  import :  —  In  those  predicates  which  are  universal,  to 
add  to  them  aught  universtd,  so  that  the  universal  predicate  may  be  predicated  unir 
versally,  is  not  true.  For  this  is  what  he  says  —  *^  In  the  case  of  a  uniTersal 
predicate  **  (that  is,  in  a  proposition  which  has  a  universal  predicate),  ^  to 
predicate  the  universal  itself  universally,  is  not  true/'  For  in  a  lAiiversal 
predicate,  that  is,  which  is  universal  and  is  itself  predicated,  in  tbis  case  uni- 
versally to  predicate  the  predicate  which  is  universal,  that  is,  to  adject  to  it  a 
determination  of  universality,  is  not  true ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  any  affirmation 
should  be  true  in  which  a  universal  determination  is  predicated  of  a  predicate 
universally  distributed ;  and  he  illustrates  the  conception  of  the  matter  by  the 
example,  "  AU  or  every  man  is  all  (or  every)  animal  (omnis  homo  omne  animal 
est),  of  the  incompetency  of  which  we  have  already  spoken." 

Boethius,  In  LQtrum  de  Interpretatione,  editio  prima.  Opera,  p.  236.  (Text 
so  wretchedly  printed  that  the  sense  must  be  constituted  by  the  reader.) 

lAristoile,  c.  vii.  §  4].  **  Mn  what  is  predicated  as  a  universal,  to  predicate 
the  universal  universally  is  not  true.' 

**  In  this  sentence  he  instructs  us  what  is  the  place  to  which  the  determina- 
tion of  universality  should  be  rightly  added.  For  he  teaches  that  the  univer- 
sality, which  we  call  the  universal  determination,  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
subject  term,  never  with  the  predicate.  For  were  we  to  say  —  Ail  (or  every) 
man  is  animal  (omnis  homo  animal  est),  we  should  say  rightly,  annexing  the  aU 
(or  every)  to  the  subject,  that  is,  to  the  term  man.  But  if  we  thus  speak  —  AU 
or  every  man  is  all  or  every  animal  (omnis  homo  omne  animal  est),  we  should 
speak  falsely.  He,  therefore,  does  not  say  this  [in  the  words] — *in  what  is 
predicated  as  a  universal,'  as  animal  of  man ;  for  animal  is  univenal,  being 
predicated  of  all  or  every  man.  [But  he  says]  —  To  predicate  this  universal 
itself,  animal,  to  wit,  universally,  so  that  we  enounce  —  AU  (or  every)  aimd  is 
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(omne  animal  esse  hamnem),  is  not  trae ;  for  he  allows  this  to  be  rightly 
done  neither  in  these  nor  in  any  other  affirmation.^  He  adds,  therefore :  — 
^For  no  affirmationwill  be  true  in  which  a  uni venal  predicate  shall  be  univer- 
sally predicated,  as  AU  or  every  man  is  all  or  every  animal  (omnis  homo  est  omne 
animai),* 

**'  Why  this  happens,  I  will  explain  in  a  few  words.  The  predicate  is  always 
greater  than  the  subject,  or  equal  to  it.  Greater,  as  when  I  say,  Alan  is  animal 
(homo  animal  est)  ;  here  animal  is  predicated,  man  is  subjected,  for  animal  is 
predicated  of  more  objects  than  man.  Again,  it  is  equal  when  we  thus  speak 
—  Mtm  is  risible  (homo  risibilis  est) ;  here  man  is  the  subject,  risibie  the  pred- 
icate. But  nvan  and  risible  are  equal ;  for  it  is  proper  to  man  to  be  a  risible 
animal.  But  that  the  predicate  should  be  found  less  than  the  subject,  is  impos- 
sible. Is  the  predicate  the  greater?  Then,  to  adject  the  universal  to  the 
predicate,  is  false,  as  in  the  example  he  himself  has  given  —  AU  (or  every)  man 
is  all  (or  every)  animal  (omnis  homo  omne  animal  est)»  Is  it  equal  ?  Then,  the 
adjection  is  siuperfluous,  as  if  one  should  say,  AU  every  man  is  all  or  every  risible 
(omnis  homo  omne  risibile  est).  Wherefore,  to  predicate  a  universal  predicate 
universally  is  incompetent" 


(e)   AVERROES, 

Averroes,  Perihermenias,  L.  I.,  c.  v, 

«*  Propositions  are  not  divided  from  the  conjunction  of  the  predesignation 
(clausurse)  with  the  predicate  ;  because  the  predesignation,  when  added  to  the 
predicate,  constitutes  a  false  or  a  superfluous  proposition :  —  False,  as  AU  or 
every  man  is  all  (or  every)  animal  (omnis  homo  est  omne  animal)  ;  superfluous, 
as  AU  (or  every)  man  is  some  or  a  certain  animal  (omnis  homo  est  quoddam  ani- 
mal).'*   Vide  Conimbricenses,  In  Arist,  DiaL  ii.  158. 

(/)    ALBERTUS  MAOima. 

Albertus  Magnus,  PeriherminiaSf  L.  L,  TractaiuSf  v.  c.  1  (Op.  cd.  Lugd. 
1651,  t  L,  p.  261). 

["Ly  ^ omnis*  non  est  universale,  sed  signum  universal! tatis.  Quare  ly 
*  omnis  *  et  hujusmodi  signa  distributiva  non  sunt  universalia,  secundum  Avicen- 
nam.'']  Hoc  enim  signum  distributivum,  quod  est  omnis,  non  est  universale, 
proprie  loquendo;  sed  est  signum  per  (|uod  stat  pro  particularibus  universaliter 
universale,  cui  tale  signum  est  adjunctum.  Causa  autem,  quare  non  sit  univer- 
sale, est :  —  quia,  quamvis  secundum  grammaticum  sit  nomen  appellativum,  hoc 

1  The  Coimbra  Jeeuits  (Sebastianiu  Contus,  hia  mighty  Loglo  {ad  locum).    With  Boethlus 

1006)  erroneously  make  Boethius  and  Aver-  he  Joins   Levigersonides  ;  —  he    means   the 

roes  oppose  Ariftotle,"  thinking  that  the  pign  Rabbi  Leri  Ben  Gerson,  of  Catalonia,  who 

of  universality  may  be  annexed  to  the  predi-  died  at  Perpignan    In  1870,  who  wrote  on 

cate  of  a  universal  proposition  when  it  is  Theology,    Philosophy,    Mathematics,    and 

cocSxtensive  with  the  subject"  {ad locum  ii.,  p.  Logic.    See  Jtfcher  o.  Levi,  from  Bartolocoi 

158).    This,  a  mistake,  has  been  copied  by  and  Wolf. 
their  brother  Jesuit,  P.  Tallios,  of  Kome,  in 

70 
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est,  maltis  secundam  natarte  susb  aptitadinem  conreniena ;  tamen  est,  seciin- 
dum  fonnam,  infinitum,  nuUam  enim  naturam  unam  dicit  Propter  quod  omni$ 
naturae  communis  est  distributiTum.  Univerude  aatem  est,  quod  est  in  maltis 
et  de  multis,  suae  naturae,  suppositis.  Ideo  amnis,  et  nuUuSj  et  hujuamodi  signa 
nniversalia  esse  non  poasunt ;  sed  sunt  signa  designantia  atrum  uniTersale  sit 
acceptum  universaliter  vel  particolariter,  secundum  sua  supposita.  £t  hec 
sunt  verba  Avicenns. 

[^*  Quare  signum  universale  non  sit  ponendnm  a  parte  prssdicatL]  In  sab- 
jecto  universali  signum  distributivum  ordinandum :  quia  per  divisionem  sabjecti, 
pnedicatum  partibus  attribuitur  subject!,  ut  divisim  participent  id  per  prcdicsr 
tionem,  et  non  in  praedicato  ponendum :  quia  quum  praedicatum  formaliter  sit 
acceptum,  non  proprie  dividitur,  nisi  alterius,  hoc  est,  subjecti  divisione:  sed 
inaequaliter  redditur  subjecto  et  partibus  ejus.  Unde  id  quod  est  universale, 
pnedicari  potest,  ut  Omnis  homo  est  animal;  sed  universale  universaliter  ac^ 
ceptum  non  potest  prsBdicari :  nulla  enim  vera  affirmatio  ease  potest,  in  qua  de 
universali  aliquo  pnedicato  predicetur  sive  prsBdicatio  fiat ;  quoniam  universal- 
iter sic  patet,  quod  falsum  est,  Omnis  homo  est  omne  animcU,  et  si  ponatur,  quod 
Nullum  animal  sit  nisi  homo.  Cum  enim  homo  subjiciatur  gratia  partium  suarom, 
et  pnedicata  formaliter  accipiantur,  oportet  quod  Quilibet  homo  esset  omne  ani- 
mal^ quod  falsum  est" 

(g)  LBn  BEK  GBRSOBT. 

Levi  Ben  Gerson  (or  Levi  Grersonides),  a  Jewish  philosopher,  who  died  in 
1370,  at  Perpignan,  wrote  conomentaries  on  Averroes'  Commentary  upon  the 
logical  books  of  Aristotle.  The  following  is  what  he  says  on  Averroes'  doctrine 
touching  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  as  it  is  found  (f.  89)  of  the  Venice 
edition,  in  folio,  of  1562,*  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes: — "Al- 
though it  be  not  necessary  that  when  the  quantitative  note  is  attached  to  the 
predicate,  this  should  be  false  or  superfluous,  seeing  that  it  may  be  neither,  as 
when  we  say,  All  man  is  ail  rational ;  and  the  same  holds  good  in  all  other 
reciprocating  propositions ;  —  nevertheless,  as  in  certain  matters  it  may  so  hap- 
pen, Aristotle  has  declared  that  the  quantitative  note  is  not  to  be  joined  to  the 
predicate  in  any  language.  But  it  may  be  here  objected,  that  if  this  be  the 
case,  the  quantitative  note  should  not  be  annexed  even  to  the  subject,  since 
there  too  it  may  be  either  false  or  superfluous.  Superfluous,  —  as  when  we 
say,  Some  animal  is  rational.  For  the  very  same  follows  here,  as  if  we  simply 
say,  Animal  is  rational;  the  some,  therefore,  is  superfluous.  False,  — as  when 
we  say.  All  animal  is  rationaL  The  reason,  therefore,  assigned  by  Aristode 
why  the  quantitative  note  should  not  be  annexed  to  the  predicate,  is  futile,  see- 
ing that  for  the  same  reason  it  should  not  be  connected  with  the  subject  To 
this  we  may  answer :  That  the  cause  why  the  quantitative  note  is  not  usually 
conjoined  with  the  predicate,  is,  that  there  would  thus  be  two  qussita  at 
once,  —  to  wit,  whether  the  predicate  were  affirmed  of  the  subject,  and,  more- 
over, whether  it  were  denied  of  everything  beside.    For  when  we  say,  AU  wan 

a  Not  in  the  8vo  ediUon  of  thew  works.    Yentoe,  UeO. 
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iff  aU  rationalf  we  judge  that  aU  man  U  rational,  and  judge,  likewise,  that  ra- 
tional is  denied  of  all  but  man.  But  these  are  in  reality  two  different  quiesita ; 
and  therefore  it  has  become  usual  to  state  them,  not  in  one,  but  in  two  several 
propositions.  And  this  is  seli^vident ;  seeing  that  a  quaesitum,  in  itself,  asks 
only —  Does,  or  does  not,  this  inhere  in  that?  and  not  —  Does  this  inhere  in 
that,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inhere  in  nothing  else  ?  " 

(»;  TSS  MASTERS  OF  LOUVAUT, 

Factdtatis  Artium  in  Academia  Lovaniensi  Commentaria  in  Aristotelis  Libros 
de  Dialectica  (1535),  Tr.  iii.  c.  1,  p.  162,  ed.  1547. 

Speaking  of  the  text  in  the  De  Interpretatione,  the  Masters,  inter  alia,  allege : 
"But  if  it  be  even  elegantly  said  by  a  poet — *Nemo  est  omnis  homo,'  — 
*  Non  omnes  omnibus  artes  *  —  [proverb,  *  Unus  homo  nullus  homo '],  why  may 
we  not  contradict  this  aptly,  howbeit  falsely,  — *  Aliquis  est  omnis  homo '  ?  Why 
(they  say)  do  you  determine  the  predicate  by  the  note  of  universality,  seeing 
that  the  quantity  of  the  proposition  is  not  to  be  sought  from  the  predicate,  but 
from  the  subject  ?  We  answer,  because  we  wish  to  express  a  certain  meaning 
in  words,  which  by  no  others  can  be  done.  But  if  the  mark  of  universality 
could  only  be  employed  in  changing  the  quantity  of  propositions,  it  would 
not  be  lawful  to  annex  it  to  the  part  of  the  predicate.  We  have,  therefore, 
thought  these  few  cautions  requisite  to  evince  that  what  is  condemned  by  these 
critics  for  its  folly,  is  not  incontinently  sophistical  or  foolish  babbling.  But  as 
to  the  universal  rule  which  Aristotle  enounces,  —  *  No  affirmation  will  be  true,* 
etc.,  —  it  is  sufficient  if  it  hold  good  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  whether  the 
predicate  exceed  the  subject,  as.  All  man  is  all  animal,  —  be  its  equal,  as.  All 
man  is  cUl  risible,  or  its  inferior,  as,  [^Some"]  animal  is  all  man.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  the  exception  is  valid;  as, —  This  sun  is  every  sun,  One  phoenix  is  all 
phoenix,  and  some  others.  Kor  are  these  futile  subtleties,  since  reason  herself 
approves." 

(i)  nrms  and  rwioer. 

The  only  notice  of  these  speculations  of  Titius'  which  I  have  met  with  in 
any  subsequent  philosopher  (and  I  speak  from  an  inspection  of  several  hundi'ed 

1  [Titins,  An  Oogitandi,  o.  vi.,  bu  the  fol-  totam  quidem   snam   comprthensumem,  non 

lowing  relative  to  tbe  qnantifioatlon  of  the  Y%ro  extensiontm,    f  88 :  £  contrario  in  propo- 

predicate:  —  }   86:  "Licet    autem   Propoei-  sitionibus  negativia,  licet  particularibus,  pie- 

tlonam  qaantitas  ex  Subjecto  Kstinietur,  at-  rumque  pnedicatum  eet  univeryak,  ac  tam 

tnmen  Pnedicatum  non  penitos  negligendum  iecundum    comprebenaionem  quam  exten- 

videbatur,  ceu  vulgo  in  hoc  traotatione  fieri  siouem  suam  totam,  a  enbjecto  removetnr. 

eolet,  nam  et  bi^us  quantitatem  obeervasae  (  41,  Interim  non  putarem  aifirmatiouem  vel 

ntile  e9t,  et  crediderim  et  diltqnisitioniB  hqjua  negationem  iptam  diveraam  illam  praedicati 

neglectu  varioa  errorea  tam  in  dootrina  Con-  quaotitatem  necessario  poatulare,  sed  credi- 

versionla,  quam  Sy Uogiatiea  eaae  exortos,  quos  derim  potiua,  id  omne  a  diveno  renim  et  idea* 

snia  loci*  videbimoa.    $  87:  fireviter  itaqne  mm  habitn  oriri,  affirmationi  rero  et  nega- 

obaervaudum,  in  propositionibns  alErroativis,  tioni  pnedicati  qnantitatem  eeae  velut  indif* 

Hoet  nnivenalibtta,  prsdicatum  plenunqne  ferentem.    |  42:  Nam  plerumque  pnedioata 

ease  particviart,  tribniqae  subjecto  eecundum  But()ectia  sunt  latiora;  ^uodsi  igitur  ilia  coxa 
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logical  systemM,  principally  by  Germans),  is  his  friend  Ridiger's;  who,  in  hifl 
elaborate  work,  De  Sensu  Veri  ei  Falsi,  firet  published  some  eight  years  suhse- 
quently  (in  1709,  but  I  have  only  the  second  edition  of  1722),  attempts  a 
formal  refutation  of  the  heresy  of  a  quantified  predicate.  It  was  only,  how- 
ever, after  **  the  most  manifest  demonstrations  of  the  falsehood  of  this  novel 
prejudice  had  been  once  and  again  privately  communicated  to  his  very  learned 
friend'*  (Titius?),  that  Ridiger  became  at  length  tired,  as  he  expresfses  it,  **of 
washing  a  brick,**  and  laid  the  polemic  before  the  public.  It  was  not  certainly 
the  cogency  of  this  refutation  which  ought  to  have  thrown  the  counter  opinion 
into  oblivion  ;  but  this  refutation,  such  as  it  is,  though  with  nothing  new,  is 
deserving  attention,  as  presenting  the  most  elaborate  discussion  of  the  question 
to  be  met  with,  afler  Ammonius,  and  in  modem  times.  But  the  whole  argo- 
ment  supposes  certain  foundations ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  these 
are  false,  to  dispose  of  the  whole  edifice  erected  upon  them.  I  ought  to  men- 
tion, that  it  was  Ridiger's  criticism  which  first  directed  my  attention  to  the 
original  of  Titius. 

**  Origo  autem  hujus  erroris  neglectus  notistsimss  acquivooationis  signoram 
mnnis  et  quidam  esse  videtur,  qua  hec  signa,  vel  collective  sumi  possunt,  vel  dit- 
tributwe.  Priori  modo,  quantitas  in  pnedicato  concepta  sensum  quidem  infert 
non  penitus  absurdum,  cssterum  propositionem  constituit  identicam  et /no- 
traneam.'*  Ridiger  then  goes  on  to  a  more  detailed  statement  of  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  grounds  on  which  the  erroneous  opinion  proceeds.^ 

First  Case.  — *^  Verbi  gratia,  Quoddam  animal  est  omnis  homo;  hoc  est,  Spe6e$ 
quadam  animalisy  homo  nempe  omne  itl,  quod  homo  est :  quod  alium  sensum, 
habere  nullum  potest,  quam,  quod  omnis  homo  sit  homo :  sic  autem  collective 
sumitur  et  signum  subjecti  et  signum  pnedicati."  This  objection  is  absurd,  for 
it  is  suicidal ;  applying  equally  to  the  proposition  which  the  objector  hoUb  for 
good,  and  to  that  which  he  assails  as  bad.  All  man  is  (some)  animal.  Here, 
is  not  animal  or  some  animal  just  a  certain  species  of  animal,  and  is  not  this 
speciei*,  man,  to  wit,  all  that  is  man,  and  nothing  else  ?  There  is,  conseciuently, 
the  same  tautology  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and  if  we  arc  blamed  for 
only  virtually  saying,  by  the  former,  All  man  is  man,  does  the  objector  say  a 
whit  more  than  this  by  the  latter  ?  Ridiger  goes  on :  "  Quodsi  vel  alterum 
signum,  vel  utrumque,  dUstribxUive  sumatur,  semper  absurdus  erit  propositionis 
sensus." 

his  eomponas,  non  pot«rit  non  pr»dleatiim  psrticalare  habere;  nihil  enim  otettt,  quo 

psrtlcnlsre   inde  emergere,  dum  unioe  ad  miniM  aliquaDdo  totum  alter!  Jougert,  vel 

SQt^eotum  reetring i  nequit,  sed  ad  alia  quoqve  partem  ab  eodem  removere  qneas.   f  4o:  Hce 

extendi  aptum  manet.    f  43:  Ast  ai  praedica-  itaqne  propoaitio:—  Omnit  homo  est  risibHtj 

turn  a  subjecto  removeaa,  nniTeraale  illnd  habet  pnadioatam  nnireraale,  ai  riftibilitatem 

erit,  earn  quicquld  in  ^ns  vel  cooiprehensione  pro  hominia  proprio  habeas;  aiout  ha, — Mi^ 

Tel  extensioiie  est  ab  boo  aejangatttr,  nee  im-  lus  Turea  at  homo  (Soil.  Ckruiianusu  vel  Qw' 

minuit  universal itatem,  quod  idem  ab  allis  dam  me^ieus  non  est  homo  quidam^  pntdicMtam 

mibjecttfl  quoque  removeatur,  nam  fi  pnpdlea-  particnlare  continent,  dam  pan  solom  com* 

tnm  aliis  etiam  cmiveniat,  tnm  quidem  unl  prehensionis  et  exteniiionia  removetur."   For 

snbjeeto  non  potest  did  nniveraaliter  tribn-  the  application,  by  Titios.  of  tlie  principle  rf 

turn,  veram  si  de  multis  negetur.  potest  nihil-  a  quantified  predicate  to  the  doctrine  of  Con- 

ominus  de  certo  allqno  subjecto  univeraallter  Tersiou,  see  above,  pp.  528.  fia»;  and  to  the 

quoque  negari.    $  44 :  Quodsi  habitus  attribnti  theory  of  Syllogism,  see  below,  p.  608,  and 

permittat,  poterit  aliqnando  propoaitio  afflr-  Appendix,  X.^Ed.] 

mativa  prtedioatum  universale,  et  negativa  1  Second  Edition,  pp.  282, 802. 
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Second  Case. — "Yerbi  gratia,  sumatur  ufrumgue  signum  distrilmtive,  eensus 
erit,  Quoddam  indimduvm  animalts  (v.  g.  Petrwf)^  est  amne  individuum  hominis 
(r.  g.  Davusy  Oedipus)"  This  is  a  still  higher  flight  of  absurdity ;  for,  to  re- 
fute the  proposition,  it  is  first  falsely  translated  into  nonsense.  Its  true  mean- 
ing, both  quantified  terms  being  taken  distributively,  is :  — All  severed  men  are 
some  several  animals,  or,  Every  several  man  is  some  several  animal. 

In  these  two  cases,  therefore,  all  is  correct,  and  the  objection  from  the 
identity  or  absurdity  of  a  quantified  predicate,  null. 

Third  Case.  — "  Sumatur  signum  subjecti  distributive,  signum  praedicati  col- 
lective, sensus  erit :   Quoddam  individuum  animalis  est  universa  species  hominis." 

Fourth  Case.  —  "  Sumatur,  denique,  signum  subjecti  collective,  signum  praedi- 
cati distributive,  sensus  erit :  Qucedam  species  animalis,  ut  universale  et  prcedi- 
cabiie,  est  omne  individuum  hominis.** 

In  regard  to  these  last  two  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  what  has  been 
already  said  in  answer  to  Ammonius  (p.  549) ;  or  simply  to  recall  the  postulate, 
that  in  the  same  logical  unity  (proposition  or  syllogism)  the  terms  should  be 
supposed  in  the  same  sense.  If  this  postulate  be  obeyed,  these  two  cases  are 
inept,  and,  consequently,  the  objections  superfluous. 

Ridiger  then  proceeds  to  treat  us  with  four  long  **  demonstrations  a  priori,** 
and  to  one  elaborate  "demonstration  a  posteriori;*'  but  as  these  are  all 
founded  on  the  blunders  now  exposed,  it  would  be  idle  to  refute  them  in 
detail. 

Ridiger,  it  may  well  surprise  us,  howbeit  the  professed  champion  of  "  the  old 
and  correct  doctrine,"  is  virtually,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a  confespor  of  the 
truth  of  **the  new  and  false  prejudice;"  for  I  find  him  propounding  four 
several  syllogistic  forms,  three  of  which  are  only  valid  through  the  universal 
quantification  of  the  predicate  in  aflirmatives,  and  two  (including  the  other 
one)  proceed  on  a  correct,  though  partial,  view,  opposed  to  that  of  the  logi- 
cians, touching  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Figure  (L.  II.  c.  iv).  I  shall 
insert  the  quantities,  operative  but  not  expressed. 

In  the  First  Figure  —  "At,  aut  ego  nihil  Tideo,  &ut  longe  naturalior  est  hie 
processus: —  Quoddam  fluidum  est  [<quoddam']  leve;  quoddam  corpus  est  [omne'] 
Jluidum;  ergo  quoddam  corpus  est  quoddam  leve;  quam  si  dicas,  etc.  (§  34). — 
Here  the  middle  term  is,  and  must  be,  affirmatively  distributed  as  predicate. 


In  the  Second  Figure.  —  "  Verbi  gratia:—  Quoddam  ens  est  \omne']  animal: 
omnis  homo  est  [quoddam']  animal ;  ergo,  omnis  homo  est  [quoddam]  ens.  Hsec 
conclusio  verissima,"  etc.  (§  89.)  In  like  manner  the  middle  is  here  universally 
quantified  in  an  affirmative.    €,■  :  M,  ■■:  F. 


The  following,  Ridiger  (p.  880)  gives,  as  "  Two  new  moods,  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with."  —  "  Quoddam  animal  est  [omnis]  homo;  nullum  brutum  est 
[uUus]  homo  ;  ergo,  quoddam  animal  non  est  [ullum]  brutum.  Item :  —  Quod" 
dam  animal  non  est  [ullus]  homo ;  omnis  civis  est  [quidam]  homo  ;  ergo,  quoddam 
animal  non  est  [ullus]  civis.**  In  the  first  of  these,  the  middle,  as  predicate, 
ii  affirmatively  distributed ;  and  In  both  syllogbms,  one  conclusion,  denied  by 
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the  logicians,  is  asserted  by  Ridiger,  althoagh  the  other,  which  inyolyefl  a  pred- 
icate, particular  and  negative,  is  recognized  by  neither. 

€,■  :M:       \   ^iT  C,»  |       :M,  muT 

■  I I 

0)  QODFRET  PLOUCQUST. 

Godfrey  Ploacqaet,  a  philosopher  of  some  account,  I^^fessor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  Univenity  of  Tubingen,  by  various  writings,  from  the  year 
1759,  endeavored  to  advance  the  science  of  reasoning;  and  his  failure  was 
perhaps  owing  more  to  the  inadequacy  and  limitation  of  his  doctrine,  than  to 
its  positive  error.  To  say  nothing  about  his  attempt  to  reduce  Logic  to  a 
species  of  computation,  in  which  his  one-sided  views  came  into  confiiction  with 
the  one-sided  views  of  Lambert,  he  undoubtedly  commenced  auspiciously,  on 
the  principle  of  a  quantified  predicate.  This,  like  a  few  preceding  logicians, 
he  certainly  saw  afforded  a  mean  of  simplifying  the  conversion  of  proposi- 
tions ; '  but  he  did  not  see  that  it  could  accomplish  much  more,  if  properly 
applied,  in  the  theory  of  syllogism.  On  the  contrary,  in  syllogistic,  he  profes- 
sedly returns,  on  mature  consideration,  to  the  ordinary  point  of  view,  and 
thinks  himself  successful  in  recalling  the  coomion  doctrine  of  inference  to 
a  single  canon.  That  canon  is  this :  —  ^  The  terms  in  the  conclusion  are  to  be 
taken  absolutely  in  the  same  extension  which  they  hold  in  the  antecedent" — 
**  In  conclusione  sint  termini  plane  iidem,  qui  in  pnemissis,  intuitu  quantitatis." 
(Methofius  tarn  demonstrandi  directe  omnes  Byllogismorum  specien^  quam  vida 
forma  detegendiy  ope  unius  regulcB ;  —  Methodus  calculandi  in  Logicia ;  pastm. 
Both  in  1763.)  This  rule,  as  applied  to  his  logical  calculus,  he  thus  enounces: 
**  Arrange  the  terms  in  syllogistic  onbr ;  strike  out  the  middle ;  and  the  ex- 
tremes then  afford  the  conclusion." —  "  Deleatur  in  prsemissis  medius ;  id  quod 
restat  indicat  conclusionem."  (Methodtis  calculandi^  passim ;  Elementa  Pkilaso- 
phia  ContemplatiiHBt  Logica,  §  122,  1778.)  This  rule  is  simple  enough,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  both  inadequate  and  false.  Inadequate  (and  this  was  always 
sufficiently  apparent) ;  for  it  does  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  (and  these  the 
principal  questions)  how  many  terms  —  of  what  identity — of  what  quantity — 
and  of  what  quality,  can  be  legitimately  placed  in  the  antecedent  But  it  is 
not  true  (though  this  was  never  signalized) ;  for  its  peculiar  principle  is  falsi- 
fied by  eight  of  the  thirty-six  moods,  to  wit,  in  affirmatives,  by  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  xiL, 
and  in  negatives,  by  ix.  b,  x.  a,  xi.  b,  xii.  a.*  In  all  these,  the  quantity  of  an 
extreme  in  the  conclusion  is  less  than  its  quantity  in  the  antecedent  We  can 
hardly,  therefore,  wonder  that  Ploucquet's  logical  speculations  have  been 
neglected  or  contemned ;  although  their  author  be  an  independent  and  learned 
thinker,  and  his  works  all  well  worthy  of  perusaL  But,  though  dismissed  by 
Hegel  and  other  German  logicians,  not  for  its  falsity,  with  supreme  contempt, 
Ploucquet*s  canon  has,  however,  found  its  admirers  in  England,  where  I  have 
lately  seen  it  promulgated  as  originaL  •   r     '  - 

1  An  extract  fVom  bis  Fmndamenta  Tkilow     predicate,  will  be    foand  in    Mr.  Bajmes' 
pkia  SfKculntivtr^  1750,  containing  rioucqnet's     Euay^  p.  128. 
doctrine  touching  the  qoantifloation  of  the        s  See  Table  of  Moods,  Appendix  XI.  — Ed* 
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(k)  VLRICB. 

Institutiones  LogiccB  et  Metaphysical  %  111,  17B6. — "Non  tantam  subjecto 
fled  et  prcedicatoy  ad  subjectum  relatio,  sua  constat  quantitas,  saumque  igitiir 
signam  quantitatis  pnefigere  licet  Sed  hiec  predicati  quantitas  ex  veterum 
prsBceptis  saepe  justo  minor  invenitur.  In  loco  de  conversione  distinctius  de  eo 
ezponetur."    In  that  place,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind  appears."  ^ 


YI. 

CANONS  OF  SYLLOGISM;    GENERAL   mSTORICAL  NOTICES 
AND  CRITICISM. 

A.— HISTORICAL  NOTICES. 

I.  —  Quotations  fbom  Various  Looiciaitb. 
(Collected  and  Translated  Autumn  1844.    See  p.  213.  —  Ed.) 

(a)  VAVZD  VBRODOy. 

David  Derodon  (who  died  at  Greneva  in  1664,  and  had  been  previously 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Die,  Orange  and  Nismes)  was  a  logician  of  no 
little  fame  among  the  French  Huguenots ;  the  study  of  his  works  was  (if  I 
recollect  aright)  even  formally  recommended  to  the  brethren  of  their  com- 
munion by  one  of  the  Galilean  Synods.  **  Either  the  Devil  or  Doctor  Dero- 
don,** was  long  a  proverbial  expression  in  France  for  the  authorship  of  an 
acute  argument;  and  the  "  Sepulchre  of  the  Mass**  has  been  translated  into  the 
vernacular  of  every  Calvinist  country.    Derodon  has  left  two  systems  of  Logic ; 


1  [That  the  Extension  of  Predicate  is  always 
reduced  to  Extension  of  Subject,  t.  e.,  la 
equivalent  to  it,  see  Purcbot,  Instit,  PkiL, 
Logicay  i.  pp.  128, 12S.  Tracy,  EUmens  cP  Idi' 
oA^tV,  t.  ill.  Disc.  Prel.,  pp.  99, 100.  Crouaaz, 
Logique,  t  ill.  p.  190.  Derodon,  Logiea  Reati' 
tvta,  P.  ii.  0.  ▼.  art.  4,  p.  224.  Boethiua, 
Opera,,  p.  848  (see  above,  p.  661).  Serjifeant, 
Method  to  Science^  b.  ii.,  less.  i.  p.  127.  Beoeke, 
Lekrbuek  der  Logik^  f  166,  p.  100.  Stattler, 
Logiea^  $  196. 

That  the  Predicate  has  quantity,  and  po- 
tential designation  of  it  as  well  as  the  Sub* 
Ject,  see  Hoffbauer,  Analytic  der  Urthetk  und 
SchlHstey  i  81  et  »eq.  Lambert,  Deutscher  GeUhrter 
BHe/weehaelj  Brief  vi.  vol.  i.  p-  896.  Platner, 
PkUosophUehe  Aphorismen^  i.  $  646.  Corvinus, 
hutit,  Phil  Rat.y  |  418.  Conimbricenses,  In 
Arist.  Dial.,  t  ii.  pp.  168,  :t88.    Sootus,  In  An. 


Prior.  L.  i.  qn.  4,  t  240;  qn.  18,  IK  264^,  266»; 
qu.  14,  f  266b;  qn.  28,  t.  278». 

For  instances  of  Aristotle  virtually  using 
distributed  predicate,  see  An.  Post.,  i.  6,  f  1* 
Cf.  Zabarella,  ad  he.  Opera  Logica,  p.  786. 
The  came,  In  An.  Post.,  I.  2.  Opera,  p.  837, 
and  De  Quarta  Figura  Syllog.  Op.,  p.  128. 
The  adding  mark  of  universality  to  predicate 
is,  Aristotle  says,  «*  useless  and  impossible** 
{An.  Prior.,  i.  o.  27,  J  9);  yet  see  ii.  o.  22,  H  7, 
8;  c.  28,  H  4,  6.  On  this  question,  see  Bol- 
sano,  Logik,  i  181,  p.  27,  (and  above,  pp.  648, 
648, 649.) 

That  the  predesignation  of  the  predicate  by 
aU  collectively,  in  ftct,  reduces  the  universal 
to  a  singular  proposition,  see  Purchot,  InstU, 
Phil,  i.  p.  124.  Cf  Logica  Contraeta  Trt^ectina, 
P.  ii.o.6.    (1707.)] 
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a  larrrer  (Jj>giea  Restituta,  1659)  and  a  smaller  (Logica  Contracta,  1664),  both 
published  in  4to.^     I  shall  quote  only  from  the  former. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  Derodon's  subtlety,  but  his  blunders  unfortunately 
ontweigh  his  originality.  Learing  Conversion  as  he  found  it,  afler  repeating, 
with  approbation,  the  old  rules,  —  that  the  predicate  is  not  to  be  overdy  quan- 
tified universally  (p.  578),  but  to  be  taken,  in  affirmative  propositions  partica- 
larly,  as  in  negative  propositions  universally  (p.  623) ;  we  are  surprised  to  find 
him  controverting,  in  detail,  the  special  rules  of  syllogism.  This  polemic,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  signally  unsuccessful ;  for  it  is  frequently  at  variance  with 
all  principle,  and  uniformly  in  contradiction  of  his  own.  It  ia,  indeed,  only 
interef<ting  as  a  manifestation,  that  the  old  logical  doctrine  was  obscurely  fek 
by  so  original  a  thinker  to  be  erroneous ;  for  the  corrections  attempted  by 
Derodon  are,  themselves,  especially  on  the  ground  which  he  adopts,  only  so 
many  errors.  He  unhappily  starts  with  a  blunder ;  for  he  gives,  as  rectvsy  an 
example  of  syllogism,  in  which  the  middle  term  is,  even  of  necessity,  nndis- 
trtbuted;  and  he  goes  on  (pp.  627,  628,  686,  687,  688,  689,  649)  either  to 
stxmible  in  the  same  fashion,  or  to  adduce  reasonings,  which  can  only  be  vin^ 
cated  as  inferential  by  supplying  a  universal  quantity  to  the  predicate  in  affir- 
mative propositions,  or  by  reducing  it  to  particularity  in  negatives ;  both  in  the 
teeth  of  Derodon's  own  laws,  I  have,  however,  recorded,  in  my  Table  of  Syl- 
logisms, some  of  his  examples,  both  the  two  forms  which  he  has  named,  and 
four  others  which  he  only  enounces ;  according,  by  liberal  construction,  what 
was  requisite  to  give  them  sense,  and  which,  without  doubt,  the  author  would 
himself  have  recognized. 

(h)  Rjfnr. 

Rapin,  JUflexions  sur  la  Logique,  §  4,  1684. 

**  Before  Aristotle  there  had  appeared  nothing  on  logic  systematic  and  estab- 
lished. His  genius,  so  full  of  reason  and  intelligence,  penetrated  to  the  recesses 
of  the  mind  of  man,  and  laid  open  all  its  secret  workings  in  the  accurate 
analysis  which  he  made  of  its  operations.  The  depths  of  human  thought  had 
not  as  yet  been  fathomed.  Aristotle  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  new  waj 
of  attaining  to  science,  by  the  evidence  of  demonstration,  and  of  proceeding 
geometrically  to  demonstration,  by  the  infallibility  of  the  syllogism,  the  most 
accomplished  work  and  mightiest  effort  of  the  human  mind,"  etc« 

Rapin  errs  in  making  Aristotle  lay  the  rule  of  proportion  along  with  the 
Dictum  de  Omni  as  a  principle  of  Syllogism. 

(9)  LMZBNITZL 

Leibnitz,  De  la  eonformit/  de  la  Foi  avec  la  RaiBon,  §  22.  Op,  t  i.,  p*  91* 
**  Hence  the  facility  of  some  writers  is  too  great,  in  conceding  that  the  doctrine 

1  Derodon  teems  wholly  nnknown  to  the  number  in  the  same  Undlng  must  hare  ben 

GermaD  lof^iciana,  and,  I  need  hardly  add,  to  Imported  at  once,  probably  in  coniequeBM  of 

thoM  of  other  conntrfes.    In  Scotland,  hia  the  synodicai  i 
worka  are  not  of  the  nreat;  a  oonaiderable 
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of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  repugnant  with  that  great  principle  which  enounces — 
What  are  the  same  with  the  same  third,  are  the  same  with  each  other;  that  is,  if  A 
be  the  same  with  B,  and  C  be  the  same  with  B,  it  is  necessary  that  A  and  C 
should  also  be  the  same  with  one  another.  For  this  principle  flows  immediately 
from  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  and  is  the  ground  and  basis  of  all  Logic; 
if  that  fail,  there  is  no  longer  any  way  of  reasoning  with  certainty." 


(d)  ssuscs, 

Beusch,  Systema  Logician,  1 734. 

§  506.  "  That  dictum  of  the  Aristotelians  de  Omni  et  NuUo  (503)  evinces, 
indeed,  a  legitimate  consequence,  but  it  only  regulates  one  species  of  s}  llogibms, 
at  least  immediately.  By  this  reason,  therefore,  logicians  have  been  induced  to 
prove  the  consequence  of  the  other  species  by  means  of  the  first,  to  which  they 
are  reduced.  But,  that  we  may  be  able  to  supersede  this  labor,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  give  a  broader  basis  to  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo,  or  by  what- 
OTer  name  that  rule  is  called,  to  which,  in  the  construction  of  syllogisms,  the 
order  of  thought  b  conformed. 

§  507.  ^  Yqt  the  whole  business  of  ordinary  reasoning  is  accomplished  by 
the  substitution  of  ideas  in  place  of  the  subject  or  predicate  of  the  fundamental 
proposition.  This  some  call  the  equation  of  thoughts.  Now,  the  fundamental 
proposition  may  be  either  affirmative  or  negative,  and  in  each  the  ideas  of  the 
terms  may  be  considered  either  agreeing  or  diverse,  and  according  to  this  various 
relation  there  obtains  a  various  substitution,  which  we  shall  clearly  illustrate 
before  engaging  with  our  doctrine  of  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo."  [Having 
done  this  at  great  length,  he  proceeds.] 

§  510.  **  From  what  has  been  now  fully  declared,  the  following  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo  may  be  formed,  which  the  definition  itself  of  reasoning  and 
syllogism  (§  502)  supports,  and  to  which  all  syllogisms  in  every  figure  and 
mood  may  be  accommodated. 

*^If  two  ideas  (two  terms)  have,  through  a  judgment  (proposition),  received  a 
rdation  to  each  other,  either  affirmative  or  negative,  in  that  case  it  is  alloioable,  in 
piace  of  either  of  these  (that  is,  the  subject  or  predicate  of  that  judgment  or 
proposition),  to  substitute  another  idea  (term),  according  to  the  rules  given  of 
EquipoUence  or  Reciprocation  (§  508,  s.  9),  of  Subordination^  of  Cothrdination.** 
(See  Waldin,  below,  p.  565.) 

(•)  CRusitra, 

Crusius,  Weg  zur  GeunssheiL    Ed.  L  1747 ;  Ed.  ii.  1762. 

§  256.  **  The  supreme  law  of  all  syllogism  is.  What  %oe  cannot  otherwise  think 
than  as  true,  is  true,  and  what  we  absolutely  cannot  think  at  alitor  cannot  think 
but  as  false,  is  false,"^ 

1  Kant  { Uber  dit  Beidenx  in  metaphysUeKen  gmrd  to  the  laprsme  rale  of  all  oertaintjr 
mumeka/Un^  1768,  Verm.  Schrijl.  H.  48)  hu  which  this  celebrated  man  thoaght  of  placing 
hereon  the  following  obeenration :  —  *'  In  re-     as  the  principle  of  all  knowledge,  and,  oonee* 

71 
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$  259.  Of  necessary  judgments,  of  judgments  which  we  cannot  but  think, 
^  which  are  not  identical,  and  which  couHtitnte,  in  the  last  result,  the  positive  or 
the  kernel  in  our  knowledge ;  to  which  we  apply  the  principle  of  Gontradicdon, 
and  thereby  enrich  the  understanding  with  a  knowledge  of  real  judgments,"^ 
such  judgments  are  principally  the  following :  Every  power  or  forte  is  inhererd 
in  a  subject ;  All  that  arises  (begins  to  be),  arises  in  virtve  of  a  sufficient 
caU'^e ;  All  whose  non-existence  cannot  he  thought^  has  its  cause,  and  has  at  some 
time  arisen  (begun  to  be) ;  Every  substance  exists  somewhere  ;  All  that  exists, 
exists  at  some  time  ;  Two  material  things  cannot  exist  at  the  same  time,  and  in  fft- 
cisely  tJie  same  place.  There  are  also  many  other  propositions,  which  treat  of 
ihe  determinate  qualification  of  things  as  present ;  for  example  —  The  same 
point  of  a  body  cannot  be  at  once  red  and  green  ;  A  man  cannot  be  in  two  places 
at  once,  and  so  forth. 

§  261.  "All  the  judgments  prexiourfy  alleged  (§  259)  may  be  compre- 
hended under  these  two  general  proposidons, — What  cannot  in  thought  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other  in  reality ;  and,  ]Vhat 
cannot  in  thought  be  connected  into  a  notion,  cannot  in  reality  be  connected;  to 
wit,  although  no  contradiction  shows  itself  between  the  notions,  but  we  are 
only  conscious  of  a  physical  necessity  to  think  the  thing  so  and  so,  clearly  and 
afler  a  comparison  of  all  the  circumstances  with  each  other.  For  we  now 
speak  of  propositions  which  are  not  identical  with  the  Principle  of  Contradic- 
tion, but  of  such  as  primarily  afford  the  matters  on  which  it  may  be  applied. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  supreme  principle  of  our  knowledge  given  above 
(§  256)  has  two  determinations ;  inasmuch  as  the  impossibility  to  think  a 
something  arises  either  because  a  contradiction  would  ensue,  or  because  we 
are  positively  so  compelled  by  the  physical  constitution  of  our  thinking 
faculties. 

§  262.  "  The  highest  principle  of  all  syllogism  thus  resolves  itself  into  the 
three  capital  propositions : 

1.  Nothing  can  at  once  be  and  not  be  in  the  same  point  of  view. 

2.  Things  which  cannot  be  thought  without  each  other,  without  each  other  cannct 
exist, 

S.  What  cannot  be  thought  as  with  and  beside  each  other,  cannot  exist  with  and 
beside  each  other,  on  the  supposition  even  that  between  the  notions  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction. 

*♦  The  second  of  these  capital  propositions  I  call  the  Principle  of  Insepara- 
bles (principium  inseparabilium) ;  and  the  third  the  Principle  of  Inconjoindles 
(principium  inconjungibilium).  They  may  be  also  termed  the  three  Pnndfka 
of  Reason!* 

Ch.  VUI.     Of  the  different  species  of  syllogisms,  he  says  (§  272),  "  Among 

qtrentlr,  also  of  ths  metepbyrioal,  —  WAoi  /  no  other  prhiolple  of  truth  is  competent,  and 

cannot  otherwtM  think  than  a*  trut^  i*  <nf#,  eto. ;  that  knowlfld^  is  indemoDStrable.    It  k  in- 

it  is  manifest  that  this  proposition  oan  never  deed  true  that  there  are  many  indemonstisble 

be  a  principle  of  truth  for  anj  knowledge  knowledges,  but  the  feeling  of  conriction  in 

whatever.    For  if  it  be  agreed  that  no  other  regard  to  them  is  a  confession,  but  not  s 

principle  of  truth  is  passible  than  inasmuch  ground  of  proof,  that  they  are  true.'*    S«e 

as  we  are  incapable  of  holding  a  tiling  not  also  Beid,  InUttectual  Powers,  Essay  ir.  eh.  L 
for  tme,  in  this  case  it  is  acknowledged  that 
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the  higher  principles  of  syllogisms  it  is  needful  only  to  enumerate  the  Principle 
of  Contradiction^  and  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason^  which  is  subsumed 
from  the  principle  of  Inseparables  (§  262).  We  shall  state  the  laws  of  syllo* 
gism  in  this  order, — Consider  those  which  flow,  1®,  From  ih»  Principle  of 
Conlradiction  ;  2®,  From  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Rectson  ;  and,  8®,  From 
both  together." 

Cf)   FRANCIS  EUTCHESON. 

[Francisci  Hutcheson.]  Logicas  Compendium.  GlasgwBy  in  cedibus  academ- 
icism excudebflnt  Robertus  et  Andreas  Foulisj  Acadetnia  TypographL    1764. 

Part  III.,  Ch.  ii.,  p.  68. 

'*  The  whole  force  of  syllogism  may  be  explicated  from  the  following  axioms. 

**  First  Axiom.  — Things  which  agree  in  the  same  third,  agree  among  themselves. 

**  Second  Axiom. — Things  whereof  the  one  agrees,  the  other  does  not  agree,  in 
one  and  the  same  third,  these  things  do  not  agree  among  themselves. 

^  Third  Axiom. — Things  which  agree  in  no  third,  do  not  agree  among  them- 
telves. 

'^  Fourth  Axiom. —  Things  which  disagree  in  no  third,  do  not  disagree  among 
themselves** 

"  Hence  are  deduced  the  general  rules  of  syllogisms. 

"  Of  these  the  three  first  regard  the  Quality  [not  alone]  of  Propositions. 

*'  Rule  1.  —  If  one  of  the  premises  he  negative,  the  conclusion  will  be  negative 
(by  Ax.  2). 

"  Rule  2.  —  If  both  premises  be  affirmative,  the  conclusion  wUl  be  affirmative 
(by  Ax.  1). 

"  Rule  3.  —  If  both  premises  be  negative,  nothing  follows :  because,  of  things 
mutually  agreeing  and  mutually  disagreeing,  both  may  be  difi*erent  from  a  third 
thing  (by  Ax.  8,  4). 

"  Two  Rules  regard  the  Quantity  of  Terms. 

"  Rule  4.  —  Let  the  middle  be  once  at  least  distributed,  or  taken  universally ; 
for  the  common  term  frequently  contains  two  or  more  species  mutually  opposed, 
of  which  it  may  be  predicated  according  to  various  parts  of  its  extension ;  these 
[specific]  terms  do  not,  therefore,  truly  agree  in  one  third,  unless  one  at  least 
of  them  agrees  with  the  whole  middle  (by  Ax.  3,  4). 

*'  Rule  6.  —  No  term  ought  to  be  taken  more  universally  in  the  conclusion  than 
in  the  premises:  because  no  consequence  is  valid  from  the  particular  to  the 
universaL  [Because  we  should,  in  that  case,  transcend  the  agreement  or  disa- 
greement of  the  two  terms  in  a  third,  on  which,  ex  hypothesi,  we  found.] 

"  [In  like  manner  there  are  two  rules]  concerning  the  Quantity  of  Proposi- 
tions. 

"  Rule  6.  —  If  one  of  the  premises  be  particular,  the  conclusion  wiU  also  be  par- 
ticular. 

^  For,  Case  L — If  the  conclusion  be  affirmatiTe,  therefore  both  premises  will 
be  affirmative  (by  Rule  1).  But,  in  a  particular  proposition,  there  is  no  term 
distributed ;  the  middle  is,  therefore,  to  be  distributed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
premises  (by  Rule  4).  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  subject  of  a  universal  affirma- 
tive proposition ;  but  the  other  extreme  is  also  taken  particularly,  when  it  is 
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the  predicate  of  an  affirmatiTe  propoaitioii,  the  conclusion  wOl,  thei^re,  be 
particular  (by  Rule  5). 

**  Case  II.  —  Let  tbe  conclusion  be  negative ;  its  predicate  is,  therefore, 
iiBtributed :  hence,  in  the  pri'mises,  the  major  and  the  middle  terms  are  (o  be 
distributed  (by  Rules  5  and  4). 

**  But  when  one  of  the  premises  is  negadre,  the  other  is  affirmative  (by  Bole 
8).  If  one  premise  be  particular,  these  two  terms  only  can  be  distributed; 
since  one  premise  affirms,  whilst  the  other  is  particular.  The  minor  extreme, 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  is  not,  therefore,  distributed  in  the  premises;  it 
cannot,  therefore  (by  Rule  5),  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion. 

**  Rule  7.  —  From  two  particular  premises  nothing  follows  ;  at  least  according 
to  the  accustome<l  mode  of  speaking,  where  the  predicate  of  a  negative  propo- 
sition is  understood  to  be  distributed.  For,  1®,  If  the  conclusion  affirm,  both 
premises  will  affirm,  and,  consequently,  no  term  is  distributed  in  the  premises ; 
contrary  to  Rule  4.  2<>,  Let  the  conclusion  be  negative,  its  predicate  is  there- 
fore distributed ;  but  in  particular  premises  there  is  only  distributed  the  predi- 
cate of  a  negative  proposition ;  there  is,  therefore,  necessarily  a  vice  (either 
against  Rule  4  or  Rule  by^ 

(g)  SAVOSTABOLA, 

Savonarola,  Compendium  Logices^  L.  iv.  p.  115,  ed.  Venetiis,  1541. — "In 
whatever  syllogism  any  proposition  can  be  concluded,  there  nuiy  also  be  con- 
cluded every  other  proposition  which  follows  out  from  it"  On  this  he  remarb: 
^  When  any  syllogism  infers  a  conclusion  flowing  from  its  immediate  conclu- 
sion, it  is  not  to  be  called  one  syllogism,  but  two.  For  that  other  conclusion  does 
not  follow  simply  in  virtue  of  the  premises,  but  in  virtue  of  them  there  fiist 
follows  the  proper  conclusion,  and  from  this  conclusion  there  follows,  by  another 
syllogism,  the  conclusion  consequent  on  it  Hence  there  are  tacitly  two  syllo- 
gisms ;  otherwise  the  moods  of  syllogisms  would  be  almost  infinite." 

(k)  BAUMOARTEN, 

Baumgarten,  Acroasis  Logiea.    Ed.  Tollner.    Ed.  L  1765. 

§  297.  **  Every  reasoning  depends  on  this  proposition :  —  A  and  B  connected 


1 "  Rules  1  and  7  are  thna  contraoted  into 
one:  l%e  eondution  /Mmot  tkt  weakfr  port; 
that  is,  the  negative  or  tbe  particular.  All 
tbeee  Rules  are  Inolnded  In  tbe  following 


C  B 

I  Enghahmm  ant  wot  [any]  leaned; 


VHtMhoM  m«dlain,  ace  qvutnf  tennlniM  adrft, 
Utraque  n«e  pnamliM  negaiM,  ncc  pwticularia. 
Svctctnr  putem  eonclnsio  drterioremt 
Et  noB  diitribiwt  n\A  cum  pramiaM,  iMgetrt. 


In  an  nnosnal  mode  of  epeaklng,  a  certain  (What  are  within  [    ]  are  by  me).  [WrKta 

negative  conclnalon  may  be  effected  with  a  Auturan,  1844.    In  the  latest  notatioD  (,)  l> 

non-distributire  predicate.    As  la  this  ex-  subntftuted  for(.)|S&d(:)for(:.).  SeeAjipen- 

ample :  dhc  ZI.  —  £d.] 
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vM  a  third  C,  are  connected  with  each  other :  in  affirmation  immediately,  in 
negation  mediately.  This  proposition  is,  therefore,  the  foundation  and  princi- 
ple of  all  reasoning ;  which,  however,  is  subordinate  to  the  principle  of  Con- 
tradiction. 

§  324.  **  Every  ordinary  syllogism  concluding  according  to  the  Dictum^  either 
de  Omnij  or  de  Nullo.  This  Dictum  is  thus  the  foundation  of  all  ordinary  syllo- 
gisms."    (It  had  been  previously  announced,  §§819,  821.) 

^  Whatever  is  truly  affirmed  of  a  notion  universally,  is  also  truly  affirmed 
of  all  that  i»  contained  under  it  Whatever  is  truly  denied  of  a  notion  univer^ 
sally,  b  also  truly  denied  of  all  that  is  contained  under  it" 

(i)  REIMARUS. 

Reimarus,  Vemunfllekre,    1766. 

§  1 76.  "  The  fundamental  rules  of  syllogism  are,  consequently,  no  other  than 
the  rules  of  Agreement  [Identity]  and  of  Contradiction,  For  what  the  geometer 
in  regard  to  magnitudes  takes  as  the  rule  of  equality  or  inequality,  that  the 
reasoner  here  adopts  as  the  universal  rule  of  all  mediate  insight :  —  If  two  things 
he  identical  with  a  thirds  they  are  also  in  so  far  identical  tcith  each  other.  But  if 
the  one  be,  and  the  other  be  not^  identical  with  the  thirds  then  they  are  not  mutually 
identical^  but  rather  mutually  repugnant," 

§  177.  Here  he  notices  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo  is  not  properly  a 
rule  for  all  figures,  but  for  the  first  alone. 

U)  WALDUr, 

WalcUn,  Novum  Logicce  Systema.    1766. 

§  335.  ^  Since  the  syllogism  requires  essentially  nothing  but  a  distinct  cogni- 
tion of  the  sufficient  reason  of  some  proposition,  the  most  universal  rule  of  all 
syllogisms  is,  —  The  sufficient  reason  of  a  given  proposition  is  to  be  distinctly 
cognized. 

§  364.  "  The  most  general  rule  of  all  reasonings  (§  335)  remains  also  the 
rule  of  all  reasonings  as  well  in  synthesis  as  in  analysis.  But  in  the  synthesis  of 
the  ordinary  syllogism  the  middle  term  in  the  major  proposition  is  referred  to 
the  major  term,  in  the  minor  proposition  to  the  minor  term.  (§  360.)  Where- 
fore, from  this  relation  we  must  judge  whether  the  middle  term  be  or  be  not 
the  sufficient  reason  of  the  conclusion.  Wherefore,  the  synthesis  of  the  ordi- 
nary syllogism  is  to  be  cognized  from  the  relation  of  its  ideas.  This  you  may 
thus  express : 

**  1.)  After  the  true  proposition,  the  relation  of  whose  extremes  you  distinctly 
apprehend  ; 

"  2.)  Add  to  its  subject  or  predicate  another  idea  different  from  both,  whether 
agreeing  or  disagreeing  ; 

^  3.)  Inquire  into  the  relation  of  the  added  idea,  to  the  end  that  you  may  know 
whether  the  middle  term  in  the  given  relation  infer  the  conclusion ;  and  this  is 
known  by  the  application  of  the  rules  of  Reciprocation,  Subordination,  Coth-dina- 
tion,  and  Opposition,  If  any  one  wish  to  call  this  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  yuUo 
I  have  no  objecUons." 
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**Observatum.^T\M  they  call  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo  of  tbe  celebrated 
ReusclL  It  stands  true  indeed,  but  it  beset  with  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
rather  a  complexus  of  all  rules  than  one  only,  which  as  yet  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  class  of  pia  denderia.  Logicians  have,  indeed,  taken  pains  to  dis- 
cover one  supreme  rule  of  all  ordinary  reasonings ;  but  no  one  has  as  jet 
been  so  happy  as  to  find  it  oat"  Then  follows  a  criticiain  of  the  attempts 
by  the  Port  Boyal  and  Syrbins. 


(k)  STATTLMB. 

Stottler,  PhOosophia,  P.  I  Logica,  1769. 

§  237.  « In  this  comparison  of  two  ideas  with  a  third,  six  different  cases  may 
in  all  occur:  for,  either, 

1.)  ^One  of  the  two  ideoM  containi  that  same  third,  which  again  contains  the 
other;  or, 

2.)  ^  Both  of  the  two  are  contained  in  the  third;  or, 

8.)  "  Each  of  the  ttoo  contains  the  third;  or, 

4.)  ^One  of  the  two  contains  the  third,  the  other  being  repugnant  rtti  il; 
or, 

5.)  *^One  of  the  two  is  contained  in  the  third,  with  which  the  other  is  repugnant; 
or, 

6.)  «  Both  of  the  two  are  repugnant  to  the  third. 

^  The  former  three  cases  generate  an  affirmative  conclusion,  the  latter  three 
a  negative."  In  a  note  Stattler  eliminates  a  seventh  case,  in  which  neither  maf 
contain,  and  neither  be  repugnant  to  the  third. 

§  244.  General  Law  of  all  Reasonings.  **  In  aU  reasonings,  as  often  as  a  cm- 
sequent  is,  bg  legitimate  form,  inferred  from  an  antecedent,  so  often  is  there 
included  m  the  antecedent  what  the  consequent  enounces  ;  either  the  congruitifand 
reciprocal  containment,  or  the  repugnance  of  A  and  C ;  and  if  suck  be  not 
included  in  one  or  other  of  the  antecedents^  whatever  is  inferred  in  the  consequent 
is  void  of  legitimate  form/* 

fl)SAt7TES. 

Sauter,  Institutiones  LogiccB,  1 798. 

§  1 28.  ^^  Foundations  of  Syllogism.  —  In  every  syllogism  there  are  two  notions 
compared  with  a  third,  to  the  end  that  it  may  appear  whether  they  are  to  be 
conjoined  or  sejoined.  There  are,  therefore,  here,  three  passible  cases.  For 
there  agree  with  the  assumed  third,  either  both  notions,  or  one,  or  neither.  In 
reasoning,  our  mind,  therefore,  reposes  on  these  axioms,  as  on  fundamental 
principles. 

1.)  "  }Vhere  two  notions  agree  with  the  same  third,  they  agree  toith  one  another* 

2.)  '*  Where  one  is  contained  by  the  third,  with  which  the  other  is  repugnant, 
they  are  mutually  repugnant 

8.)  **  When  neither  notion  agrees  with  the  third,  there  is  between  them  neiAer 
agreement  nor  repugnance." 
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(m)  8UTER, 

Suter,  Logiccu 

§  61.  ^^  Qua  eidem  tertio  oo&Temimt  vel  diflCOBTeniimt,  etiam  conTeniant 
Tel  disconveniiint  inter  se." 

(n)  8S0UT, 

Segnj,  Philasophia  ad  Usum  ScJiolarum  AccommodatOj  T.  L  Logictu  PariB, 
1771. 

P.  175,  ed.  1785.    "  Concerning  the  rule  of  recent  philosophers.*' 

Having  recited  the  general  rule  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  he  thus  comments 
on  it: 

**  1°,  This  is  nothing  else  than  the  principle  of  reasoning;  therefore,  it  is 
improperly  adduced  as  a  new  discovery,  or  a  rule  strictly  so  called. 

''  2^,  It  may  be  useful,  to  the  rude  and  inexperienced,  to  recognize  whether 
a  syllogism  be  legitimate  or  illicit. 

^*  But  the  principal  fault  of  this  rule  is,  that  it  contains  no  certain  method 
whereby  we  may  know  when,  and  when  not,  one  of  the  premises  contains  a 
conclusion ;  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  must  frequently  recur  to  the  general 
rules."* 

P.  1 78.  Seguy  exposes  Father  BufHer's  error  in  saying,  « that,  according  to 
Aristotle  and  the  common  rules  of  Logic,  the  middle  term  ought  absolutely  to 
be  the  predicate  in  the  first  or  major  proposition ; "  seeing  that  the  middle  term 
is  not  the  predicate  in  the  first  and  third  Figures.  This  must  be  a  mistake ;  for 
I  cannot  find  such  a  doctrine  in  Buffier,  who,  in  this  respect,  in  many  places 
teaches  the  correct 

(o)  BOWFBAUSR, 

HoflTbaner,  An/angsgrOnde  der  Logik,  1794, 1810. 

"§817.  Fundamental  Principles. 

^  I.  1.)  An  attribute  which  belongs  to  all  and  every  of  the  objfcts  contained 
under  a  notion,  may  also  be  affirmed  of  these  objects  so  contained.  (Dictum 
de  Omni.) 

^  2.)  An  attribute  which  belongs  to  none  of  the  objects  contained  under  a 
notion,  must  also  be  denied  of  these  objects  so  contained.    (Dictum  de  Kullo.) 

^  n.  When,  of  the  objects  X  and  Z,  the  one  contains  an  attribute  which  the 
other  does  not  contain,  and  they  are  thus  different  fh>m  each  other,  then  X  is 
not  Z,  and  Z  is  not  X. 

«*ni.  1.)  When  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  are  also  con- 
tained under  another  notion  6,  then  this  last  notion  contains  under  it  some  al 
least  of  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  the  first. 

^  2.)  If  certain  objects  which  are  not  contained  under  a  notion  a  are  oon- 

1  Followed  b7  Lftrroqne,  EUwuns  ds  PhUo'  MBtqfitUa,  I.  47,  i.  848.  S  eotUra^  PkiUuopkia 
«9pAi«,p.281;GaUappi,XcKMMMdl{X4ifua«^     Lugdimtnntt  1. 16B.    Trozler,  Ltfifc,  IL  41. 
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tained  under  h,  then  h  oontiiiit  under  it  iome  at  letit  of  the  olijectB  which  are 
not  contained  under  a. 

"  lY.  1.)  If  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  belong  to  those 
whii'h  are  contained  under  another  notion  6,  then  this  secoiid  notion  b  contains 
under  it  some  at  least  of  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  a. 

^  2.)  If  all  objects  which  are  contained  under  a  notion  a  belong  to  those 
which  are  not  contained  under  a  certain  other  notion  6,  then  this  notion  b  con- 
tains under  it  no  object  which  is  contained  under  the  notion  a. 

*^  3.)  If  all  the  objects  contained  under  a  certain  notion  a  are  different  from 
certain  other  objects  contained  under  6,  then  b  contains  under  it  at  least  some 
objects  which  are  not  contained  under  a." 

(py  KANT, 

Kant,  LogiL    1800-6.    IT.  Syllogisms. 

**  §  56.  SyUogism  in  GeneraL  —  A  syllogism  is  the  cognition  that  a  certain 
proposition  is  necessary,  through  the  subeumption  of  its  condition  under  a  given 
general  rule. 

^§57.  Genercd  principle  of  all  Syllogisms.  —  The  general  principle  whereon 
the  validity  of  all  inference,  through  the  reason,  rests,  may  be  determinatelj 
enounced  in  the  following  formula : 

"  What  stands  under  the  condition  of  a  rulcy  thai  stands  also  under  Ihe  rtde 
Uself. 

^Observation, —  The  syllogism  premises  a  General  Ride^  and  a  Suhwmption 
under  its  Condition,  Hereby  we  understand  the  conclusion  a  priori^  not  as 
manifested  in  things  individual,  but  as  universally  nuiintained,  and  as  necessaiy 
under  a  certain  condition.  And  this,  that  all  stands  under  the  universal,  and  is 
determinable  in  universal  laws,  is  the  Principle  itself  of  Rationality  or  of  iVece»- 
tity  (principium  rcUionalitatis  seu  necessitatis). 

**§  58.  Essential  constituents  of  the  Syllogism,  —  To  every  syllogism  there 
belong  the  three  following  parts : 

*M.)  A  genaral  rule,  styled  the  Major  proposition  (propositio  majors  Oberfotz). 

**  2.)  The  proposition  which  subsumes  a  cognition  under  the  condition  of  die 
general  rule,  called  the  Minor  proposition  (propositio  minor,  Untersatz) ;  and, 
finally, 

<^  3.)  The  proposition  which  affirms  or  denies  the  predicate  in  the  rule  of  the 
subsumed  cognition,  —  the  Concluding  proposition,  or  Conclusion  (ConclunOf 
Schlussatz). 

**  The  two  first  propositions,  taken  in  connection  with  each  other,  are  ca&ed 
the  Antecedents,  or  Premises  (  VordersiUze), 

^^  Observation,  —  A  rule  is  the  assertion  of  a  general  condition.  The  relation 
of  the  condition  to  the  assertion,  how,  to  wit,  this  stands  under  that,  is  the  E> 
ponent  of  the  rule.  The  cognition,  that  the  condition  (somewhere  or  other) 
takes  place,  is  the  Subsumpiion. 

'*  The  nexus  of  what  is  subsumed  under  the  condition,  with  the  assertion  of 
the  rule,  is  the  Conclusion,^ 

Having  shown  the  distribution  of  syllogisms  into  Categorical,  Hypothetical^ 
and  Disjunctive,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  first  class. 
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"§6S.  Principle  of  CaUgoriccd  Syllogisms. —  The  principle  whereon  the 
possibility  and  validity  of  Categorical  Syllogisms  is  this,  —  What  pertains  to  the 
attribute  of  a  thing,  that  pertains  to  the  thing  itself;  and  what  is  repugnant  to 
the  attribute  of  a  thing,  that  is  repugnant  to  the  thing  itself  (Nota  notes  est 
noia  rei  ipsius  ;  Repugnans  notce,  repugnat  ret  ipsi). 

^Observation.  — From  this  principle,  the  so-called  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo 
is  easily  deduced,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  highest  principle 
either  of  the  Syllogism  in  general,  or  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism  in  particular. 
Generic  and  Specific  Notions  are  in  fact  the  general  notes  or  attributes  of  all 
the  things  which  stand  under  these  notions.  Consequently  the  rule  is  here 
▼alid — What  pertains  or  is  repugnant  to  the  genus  or  species^  that  also  pertains 
cr  is  repugnant  to  all  the  objects  which  are  contained  under  thai  genus  or  species. 
And  this  very  rule  it  is  which  is  called  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo.'' 


(q)  CHRISTIAJr  WEISS. 

Christian  Weiss,  Logik^  1801. 

**  §  216.  Principle  for  all  Syllogisms.  —  The  principle  of  every  perfect  Syllo- 
gism consists  in  the  relation  of  one  of  the  notions  contained  in  the  conclusion  to  a 
third  notion  (terminus  medius),  to  which  the  other  notion  of  the  conclusion  belongs. 
Now  the  relation  which  the  first  of  these  holds  to  the  middle  notion,  the  same  must 
hold  to  the  second,  Just  because  the  second  coincides  with  the  middle  notion  to  the 
aame  extent  as  the  first 

^  Remark.  —  ^Relation  to*  means  only  any  determinately  thought  relation 
expressed  in  a  judgment     .... 

"  The  older  logicians  adopt,  some  of  them,  the  principle  Nota  notm  est  nota 
rei  ipsius,  —  quod  repugnat  notce,  repugnat  ipsi  rei ;  this,  however,  is  only  prop- 
erly applicable  to  the  first  figure.  The  expression  of  others  is  preferable, 
QucBCumque  conveniunt  (vel  dissentiunt)  in  uno  tertio,  eadem  conveniunt  (vel 
dissentiunt)  inter  se.  Others,  in  fine,  among  whom  is  Wolf,  give  the  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo  (cf.  §  233)  as  the  principle  of  syllogisms  in  general ;  compare 
Philosophical  Aphorisms  [of  Platner],  P.  i.  §  546.  All  inference  takes  place 
according  to  a  universal  rule  of  reason,  here  only  expressed  in  reference  to 
syllogism,  to  which,  however,  some  have  chosen  to  give  a  more  mathematical 
expression :  —  If  two  notions  be  equal  to  a  thirds  they  are  also  equal  to  each 
other. 

INota  bene.  —  Weiss's  mistake  (§231)  in  supposing  that  Aristotle  "  desig- 
nated the  syllogistic  moods  with  words,  like  his  learned  followers."] 

"§231.  Categorical  Syllogisms,  Figure  L — The  first  figure  concludes  by 
means  of  a  subordination  of  the  minor  term  in  the  conclusion  under  the  subject 
of  another  judgment 

"  §  233.  This  takes  place  under  the  general  principle : 

"  1 .)  What  pertains  to  all  objects  contained  under  a  notion^  that  pertains  also  to 
seme  and  to  each  individual  of  their  number  among  them. 

"  2.)  What  belongs  to  none  of  the  objects  contained  under  a  notion,  that  also 
does  not  pertain  to  some  or  to  any  individual  of  their  number  among  them. 

"  These  are  the  celebrated  Dicta  de  Omni  and  de  Nullo, —  Quidquid  pret* 
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**  2,)  ff,  tli*n,  w«  regard  the  pn>po*itioi»  in  wiocb  dNse 
wioMfi/'i'^J,  fJ„*ro  i«,  finrtly,  in  tba  canclwnon  (Scklunaiz),  tiie  mmor  lom.<r 
Ifift^jor  m,tior,,  ».iU,fdii,aU«l  to  the  major  term,  or  snperior  Dockm  (SirPl 
KiirtlMT,  in  m,«  of  thu  premi^ei,  the  middle  mart  be  connected  with  tbe  oaiar 
U^rm  or  notion  (M  U  V).    Thi.  b  called  the  fnajar  propoM^  (Ober^^ 
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the  other,  again,  the  minor  is  connected  with  the  major  tenn  or  notion  (S  t> 
M) ;  this  is  called  the  minor  proposition  (Untersatz), 
"  The  form  of  every  syllogism  is  therefore  — 

Mi^or  Proposition,  M  m  P. 

Minor  Proposition,  S  i$  M. 

Conclusion,  S  m  P. 

'*  In  the  example  given  above,  man  is  the  middle  term ;  mortaUiy  the  major 
tenn ;  and  Caius  the  minor  term.    The  syllogism  is  — 

M^or  Proposition,  AS  men  are  mortal ; 

Minor  Proposition,  Caiiu  u  a  man ; 

Condosion,  Catnj  it  mortal 

"  The  fundamental  relation  in  all  syllogisms  is  that  of  the  middle  term  to 
the  major  and  minor  terms ;  in  other  words,  that  of  the  carrying  over  of  a 
logical  determination  from  one  notion  to  another,  through  certain  given  sub- 
ordinations. For,  howbeit  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo,  as  a  common  princi- 
ple of  all  8}'llogisms  in  the  formula,  —  What  holds  good  of  the  universal,  holds 
also  good  of  the  particulars  subordinate  thereto,  and  still  more  in  that  other, — 
The  attribute  of  the  attribute  is  also  the  attribute  of  the  thing  itself,  —  is  proxi- 
mately only  applicable  to  the  categorical  subordination  of  a  representation  [or 
notion]  under  a  notion ;  still,  however,  the  law  of  mental  connection  is  alto- 
gether the  same  in  syllogisms  determined  by  the  subordination  of  consequence 
under  a  reason  [Hypothetic  Syllogisms],  or  of  the  complement  of  parts  under 
a  logical  whole  [Disjunctive  Syllogisms].  The  displayed  form  b  the  form  of 
every  possible  syllogism.  In  fact,  it  also  coincides  with  the  first  requirement 
that,  in  the  syllogism,  a  case  should  always  be  determined  by  a  rule,  inasmuch 
aa  every  syllogism  proposes  a  universal  premise,  in  order  rigorously  to  infer 
its  conclusion.  This  will  be  more  definitely  shown  when  we  treat  of  syllo- 
gisms in  detail.  Only  the  declaration,  that  the  vfde  is  always  the  major  proposi- 
tion, is  sometimes  at  variance  with  the  declaration,  thai  the  major  proposition 
cofUoins  the  relation  of  the  middle  term  to  the  major  term.  We  must,  however, 
in  the  first  place,  always  follow  the  determination  of  the  latter.  For  every 
syllogism  properly  contains  the  three  processes:  —  1).  The  subordination  of  a 
particular  under  a  universal ;  this  b  the  function  of  the  minor  proposition,  and 
the  relation  between  the  minor  and  major  terms ;  2).  Postulate  of  a  logical 
determination  for  one  of  these  two ;  thb  b  the  fimction  of  the  major  proposi- 
tion, and  the  relation  of  the  middle  to  the  major  term ;  8).  The  carrying  over 
this  determination  to  that  other;  this  is  the  function  of  the  conclusion  and  the 
relation  of  the  minor  to  the  major  terms. 

*'  §  53.  The  subordination  of  a  particular  to  a  universal  must,  therefore,  in 
every  syllogism,  be  understood  wholly  in  general.  Here  either  a  particular 
may  be  determined  through  the  superordinated  universal,  and  such  an  in- 
ference from  universal  to  particular  we  shall  call  a  syllogism  in  the  first  fgvre; 
or  there  is  a  universal  known  through  its  subordinated  particular,  and  thb 
inference  from  the  particular  to  the  universal  is  called  a  syllogism  in  the  second 
\jthird']  figure.    If,  for  example,  the  subordination  b  given  me,  —  AVL  gold  is 
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dieafur  de  omni^  idem  etiam  de  aliquOy  and,  Quidquid  pmdicatur  de  nvUoy  id  nee 
de  cdiqao  prcedicatur." 

(r)  Fsa& 

Fries,  System  der  LogiL 

**  §  52.  Hitherto  we  have  maintained  two  Tiews  of  the  S^rllogiflm  in  connec- 
tion. The  end  in  view  of  reasoning  is  ibis,  —  that  cases  should  be  subordinated 
to  general  rules,  and  through  them  become  determined.  For  example,  the 
general  law  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  all  heavenly  bodies  has  its  whole  ngni- 
ficance,  for  my  knowledge,  in  this,  that  there  are  given  individual  heaTenly 
boflies,  as  Sun  and  Earth,  to  which  I  apply  it.  To  enounce  these  relations,  it 
is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  I  have  a  general  rule,  as  Major  Proposition 
(Obersatz) ;  in  the  second,  a  Minor  Proposition  (Untersatz),  which  subordi- 
nates cases  to  the  rule ;  and,  finally,  a  Concluding  Proposition,  which  determines 
the  cases  through  the  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  every  Conclusion 
is  an  analytico-hypothetic  judgment,  and  this  always  flows  from  the  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nullo,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  of  subordination  of  particular  under 
universal  notions,  is  the  only  relation  of  Reason  and  Consequent  given  in  |)ie 
form  of  thought  itself.  Now,  if  the  conclusion,  as  syllogism,  combines  a  plu- 
rality of  judgments  in  its  premises,  in  this  case  the  principle  of  the  inference 
must  lie  in  a  connection  of  the  thoughts,  —  a  connection  which  is  determined 
by  the  matter  of  these  judgments.  In  the  simplest  case,  when  taking  into  ac- 
count only  a  single  syllogism,  I  thus  would  recognize  in  the  premises  the  rela- 
tion of  subordination  between  two  notions  by  reference  to  the  same  third 
notion,  and  therethrough  perceive  in  the  conclusion  the  relation  of  these  two 
notions  to  each  other.  I  know,  for  example,  that  all  men  are  motialj  and  that 
Caius  is  a  man.  Consequently,  through  the  relation  of  the  notion  of  mortality, 
and  of  my  imagination  of  Caius^  to  the  notion  man,  the  relation  of  Caita  to 
mortality  is  likewise  determined :  —  Caius  is  mortal.  The  first  of  these  views 
is  a  mere  postulate ;  but  in  conformity  to  the  second  we  are  enabled  inune- 
diately  to  evolve  the  general  form  of  syllogisms,  and  from  this  evolution  does 
it  then  become  manifest  that  all  possible  syllogisms  satisfy  the  postulate.  We, 
therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  attach  ourselves  to  the  second  view.  Through 
this  there  is  determined  as  follows : 

**  1.)  Here  the  determination  of  one  notion  is  carried  over  to  another,  soper- 
ordinate  or  subordinate  to  itself.  To  every  syllogism  there  belong  three 
notions,  called  its  terms  (termini),  (We  say  notions  (Begriff),  because  they 
are,  in  general,  such,  and  when  individual  representations  [or  images]  appear 
as  terms,  in  that  case  there  is  no  inter-commutation  possible.)  A  major  temij 
or  superior  notion  ( Oherbegriff),  P,  is  given  as  the  Ic^cal  determination  of  a 
middle  term  or  notion  (Afittelbegriff),  M,  and,  throogh  this,  it  is  positively  or 
negatively  stated  as  the  determination  of  a  mtnor  term  or  notion  (Uniaheg- 
riff),  S. 

**  2.)  If^  then,  we  regard  the  propositions  in  which  these  relations  are 
enounced,  there  is,  firstly,  in  the  conclusion  (Scklussatz),  the  minor  tenn,  or 
inferior  notion,  subordinated  to  the  major  term,  or  superior  notion  (S  is  P). 
Further,  in  one  of  the  premises,  the  middle  must  be  connected  with  the  major 
term  or  notion  (M  is  P).    Thb  ia  called  the  major  proposition  (  Obersatz).   In 
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fhe  other,  again,  the  minor  is  connected  with  the  major  tenn  or  notion  (S  is 
M) ;  this  is  called  the  minor  proposition  (Unlersatz)* 
"  The  form  of  every  syllogism  is  therefore  — 

Mi^or  Proposition,  M  ti  P. 

Minor  Proposition,  S  is  M. 

Conclusion,  S  is  P. 

**  In  the  example  given  above,  man  is  the  middle  term ;  martaUiy  the  major 
term ;  and  Caius  the  minor  term.    The  syllogbm  is  — 

TdajoT  Proposition,  AU  men  are  mortal  f 

Minor  Proposition,  Cbrus  is  a  man ; 


Condnsion,  Cains  it  mortal 

"  The  fundamental  relation  in  all  syllogisms  is  that  of  the  middle  term  to 
the  major  and  minor  terms ;  in  other  words,  that  of  the  carrying  over  of  a 
logical  determination  from  one  notion  to  another,  through  certain  given  sub- 
ordinations. For,  howbeit  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  KuUo,  as  a  common  princi- 
ple of  all  syllogisms  in  the  formula,  —  What  holds  good  of  the  universal^  holds 
also  good  of  the  particulars  subordinate  thereto^  and  still  more  in  that  other,  — 
The  attribute  of  the  attribute  is  also  the  attribiUe  of  the  thing  itself,  —  is  proxi- 
mately only  applicable  to  the  categorical  subordination  of  a  representation  [or 
notion]  under  a  notion ;  still,  however,  the  law  of  mental  connection  is  alto- 
gether the  same  in  syllogisms  determined  by  the  subordination  of  consequence 
nnder  a  reason  [Hypothetic  Syllogisms],  or  of  the  complement  of  parts  under 
a  logical  whole  [Disjunctive  Syllogisms].  The  displayed  form  is  the  form  of 
every  possible  syllogism.  In  fact,  it  also  coincides  with  the  first  requirement 
that,  in  the  syllogism,  a  case  should  always  be  determined  by  a  rule,  inasmuch 
as  every  syllogism  proposes  a  universal  premise,  in  order  rigorously  to  infer 
its  conclusion.  This  will  be  more  definitely  shown  when  we  treat  of  syllo- 
gisms in  detail.  Only  the  declaration,  that  the  ryde  is  always  the  major  proposi- 
tion, is  sometimes  at  variance  with  the  declaration,  t?iat  the  major  proposition 
contains  the  relation  of  the  middle  term  to  the  major  term.  We  must,  however, 
in  the  first  place,  always  follow  the  determination  of  the  latter.  For  every 
8}'llogism  properly  contains  the  three  processes:  —  1).  The  subordination  of  a 
particular  under  a  universal ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  minor  proposition,  and 
the  relation  between  the  minor  and  major  terms ;  2).  Postulate  of  a  logical 
determination  for  one  of  these  two ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  major  proposi- 
tion, and  the  relation  of  the  middle  to  the  major  term ;  8).  The  carrying  over 
this  determination  to  that  other ;  this  is  the  function  of  the  conclusion  and  the 
relation  of  the  minor  to  the  major  terms. 

"  §  63.  The  subordination  of  a  particular  to  a  universal  must,  therefore,  in 
every  syllogism,  be  understood  wholly  in  general.  Here  either  a  particular 
may  be  determined  through  the  superordinated  universal,  and  such  an  in- 
ference from  universal  to  particular  we  shall  call  a  syllogism  in  the  frst  fgvre; 
or  there  is  a  universal  known  through  its  subordinated  particular,  and  this 
inference  from  the  particular  to  the  universal  is  called  a  syllogism  in  the  second 
[third']  fgure.    If,  for  example,  the  subordination  is  given  me, — AU  gold  is 
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metal;  I  can  either  transfer  an  attribute  of  metal,  for  instance  fiuafility,  to  the 
gold,  or  enounce  an  attribute  of  gold,  ductility,  for  instance,  of  some  metaL  In 
the  first  case,  I  draw  a  conclusion  in  the  first  figure,  from  the  nniyersal  to  the 
particular: 

AUmetaliMfusibU; 

AH  ffold  i»  mtlal ; 

AU  gold  it  JunbU, 

^  In  the  other  case,  I  conclude  in  the  second  [third]  figure  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general : 

AU  goUUductiU; 
Att  gold  ii  metal; 


Borne  wtetal  it  AictiU" 


Then,  after  distribution  of  the  Syllogism  into  Categorical,  H^rpothetical,  and 
Divisive  (Disjunctive),  he  proceeds  with  the  first  class. 

($)   KIESRWETTBR, 

Kiesewetter,  AUgemeine  Logik,  1801, 1824.    I  Theil. 

**  §  228.  —  All  pure  Categorical  Syllogisms,  whose  conclnaon  is  an  affirma- 
tive judgment,  rest  on  the  following  principle :  —  What  pertains  to  the  aftribute 
of  an  object^  pertains  to  the  object  itself.  All  syllogisms,  whose  conclusioo  is  a 
negative  judgment,  are  based  upon  the  principle :  — What  is  repugnant  to  the 
attributes  of  an  object,  is  repugnant  to  the  object  itself  Two  principles  which 
can  be  easily  deduced,  —  the  first  from  the  principle  of  Identity,  the  second 
from  the  principle  of  Contradiction. 

"§  229.  —  If  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  major  proposition  of  every 
categorical  syllogism  must  be  a  nniverbal  rule,—  from  this  there  flow  the  fol- 
lowing rules : 

^*  1.  Whatever  is  universally  affirmed  of  a  notion,  that  is  also  afiirmed  of 
everything  contained  under  it     The  Dictum  de  OmnL 

*^  2.  What  is  universally  denied  of  a  notion  is  denied  also  of  everything  con- 
tained under  it    The  Dictum  de  Nulla. 

^  These  rules  are  also  thus  expressed : 

'*  What  pertains  to  the  genus  or  species,  pertains  also  to  whatever  is  con- 
tained under  them.  What  is  repugnant  to  die  genus  or  species,  is  repugnant 
also  to  whatever  is  contained  under  them." 

See  also  the  Weitere  Auseinandersetzung  on  the  paragraphs. 

0)    LARnOQUK, 

Larroque,  Element  de  Phihsophie,  Paris,  1880.  Logique,  ch.  i.,  p.  202. 
*<The  attribute  of  an  affirmative  proposition  is  taken  sometimes  particularly, 
sometimes  universally.  It  is  taken  particularly  when  it  has  a  greater  extendon 
than  the  subject ;  universally,  when  it  has  not  a  greater  extension,  which  oc- 
curs in  every  proposition  where  the  two  terms  are  identicaL    The  reason  of 
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this  difference  is  palpable.  If  the  attribute  be  a  term  more  general  than  the 
subject,  we  affirm  that  the  subject  is  a  species  or  individual  contained  in  the 
extension  of  the  attribute :  —  Man  is  mortal ;  Paul  is  learned ;  —  that  is,  rnan  is 
one,  and  not  the  only,  species  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  term  mortal; 
Paul  is  an  individual,  and  not  every  individual,  contained  in  the  extension  of 
the  term  learned.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  attribute  be  not  more  general  than 
the  subject,  the  attribute  is  the  same  thing  with  the  subject,  and,  consequently, 
we  affirm  that  the  subject  is  all  that  is  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  at- 
tribute:— A  circle  is  a  plane  surface^  which  has  all  the  points  in  [a  line  called] 
its  circum/erence  at  an  equal  distance  from  a  point  called  its  centre,  —  that  is, 
a  circle  is  cdl  or  every  plane  surface,  etc. 

"  The  attribute  of  a  negative  proposition  is  always  taken  universally.  When 
we  deny  an  attribute  of  a  subject,  we  deny  of  this  subject  everything  that  has 
the  nature  of  that  attribute,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  species,  as  all  the  individuals, 
contained  in  its  extension :  The  soul  is  not  extended;  to  wit  the  soul  is  not  any 
of  the  species,  not  any  of  the  individuals  contained  in  the  extension  of  the  term 
extended," 

Ch.  ii.,  p.  230.  ^  We  have  supposed,  in  the  demonstration  of  these  rules 
[the  general  rules  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism],  that  the  attribute  of  an  affirm- 
ative premise  is  always  taken  particularly.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the 
calculations  on  which  this  demonstration  rests  are  erroneous,  whensoever  the 
attribute  is  not  a  term  more  general  than  the  subject,  for  we  have  seen  that, 
in  these  cases,  the  attribute  can  be  taken  universally.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  when  the  two  terms  of  a  proposition  are  identical,  if  the  one  or  the  other 
may  be  taken  universally,  they  cannot  both  be  so  taken  at  once ;  and  that,  if  it 
be  the  attribute  which  is  taken  universally,  it  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the 
subject,  which  then  affords  a  particular  attribute.  A  triangle  is  a  figure  which 
has  three  sides  and  three  angles.  We  cannot  say.  All  triangle  is  all  figure, 
which,  etc. ;  but  we  can  say,  AU  triangle  is  some  figure,  which,  etc. ;  or,  All  figure 
which  has  three  sides  and  three  angles  is  some  triangle.  Now,  in  adopting  either 
of  these  last  expressions  of  the  proposition,  the  attribute  is  particular." 

Ch.  ii.,  p.  281.  **  We  have  seen  that  the  Syllogism  inferred  from  its  prem- 
ises a  proposition  to  be  proved ;  now  this  conclusion  cannot  be  inferred  from, 
unless  it  be  contained  in,  the  premises.  From  this  incontestable  observation 
the  author  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic  has  endeavored  to  draw  the  following  pre- 
tended rule,  by  aid  of  which  we  may  detect  the  vice  of  any  fallacious  reasoning 
whatsoever :  l^hus  should  one  of  the  premises  contain  the  conclusion,  and  the 
other  show  that  it  is  so  contained,  A  great  many  treatises  on  Logic  call  this 
the  single  rule  of  the  modems.  This  pompous  denomination  seems  to  point  at 
some  marvellous  discovery,  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  conception,  —  at 
some  consummative  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  a  syllogism  is  invalid  if  the  conclusion  be  not  contained  in  the 
premises ;  but  a  fine  discovery  forsooth !  This  all  the  world  already  knew,  — 
Aristotle  among  the  rest ;  but  he  justly  noted  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see 
whether  the  conclusion  be  contained  in  the  premises,  and  it  is  to  assure  our- 
selves of  this  that  he  laid  down  his  rules.    The  pretended  rule  of  the  Port 
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Royal  ifl,  therefore,  not  one  et  all ;  it  enounces  onljr  an  obeervation,  true  bnt 
barren." 

im)  OAZLUFFL 

Galluppi,  Lezioni  di  Logka  e  di  Meiqfaiea,  1833.  Lez.  xlvii.,  p.  S5S,  ed. 
1841. 

*'  In  a  reasoning  there  most  be  an  idea,  common  to  the  two  premises ;  and  a 
judgment  which  affinns  the  identit^r,  either  partial  or  perfect,  of  the  other  two 
ideas." 

In  the  same  Lecture  (p.  848)  he  shows  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  law 
quoted  from  the  Philosophia  Lugdunenm^  being  hy  the  anthors  of  the  jL'  Jrf  de 
PenMer. 

(v)  BVTFIEM, 

Bnffier,  Premthne  Logique^  about  1 725.  The  following  is  from  the  Secspitn- 
lation,  §109: 

The  S^'llogism  is  defined,  a  tissue  of  three  propositions,  so  constituted  that 
if  the  two  former  be  true,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  third  should  be  true 
also.     (§63.) 

The  first  Propoation  is  called  the  Major;  the  second  the  Mnar;  the 
third  the  Conclwdanf  which  last  is  the  essential  end  in  view  of  the  syUogism. 
(§  65.) 

Its  art  consists  in  causing  a  consciousness,  that  in  the  conclusion  the  idea  of 
the  subject  comprises  the  idea  of  the  predicate  ;  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
third  idea,  called  the  Middle  Term  (because  it  is  intermediate  between  the  sob- 
ject  and  predicate),  in  such  sort  that  it  is  comprised  in  the  subject,  and  com- 
prises the  predicate.     (§  67.) 

If  the  first  thing  comprise  a  second,  in  which  a  third  is  comprised,  the  first 
comprises  the  third.  Itdk  fluid  comprise  chocolate^  in  which  cocoa  is  comprised, 
the  fluid  itself  comprises  cocoa.     (§  68.) 

To  reach  distant  conclusions,  there  is  required  a  plurality  of  syllogiaDis. 

(§  7«) 

Our  rule  of  itself  suffices  for  all  syllogisms,  even  for  the  negative ;  for  every 
negative  syllogism  is  equivalent  to  an  affirmative.    (§  77.) 

Hypothetical  syllogisms  consist  in  the  enouncement,  by  the  major  premise, 
that  a  proposition  is  true  in  case  there  be  found  a  certiun  condition ;  and  the 
minor  premise  shows  that  this  condition  is  actually  found.     (§  79.) 

Disjunctive  syllogisms,  to  admit  of  an  easy  verification,  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  hypotheticals.     (§  81.) 

Although  the  single  rule,  which  is  proposed  for  all  syllogisois,  be  subject  to 
certain  changes  of  expression,  it  is  nevertheless  always  the  most  easy ;  in  &ct, 
all  logical  laws  necessarily  suppose  this  condition.    (§  87.) 

The  employment  of  Grammar  is  essential  for  the  practice  of  Logic.    (§  90.) 

By  means  of  such  practice,  which  enables  us  to  estimate  accurately  the  valoe 
of  the  terms  in  every  proposition,  we  shall  likewise  obtain  the  rule  for  the  <fi9- 
covery  of  all  sophisms,  which  consist  only  of  the  mere  equivocation  of  words, 
and  of  the  ambiguity  of  propositions.    (§  92  et  seq.) 
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(w)  nCTORUt, 


Victorin,  Neui  natUrlichere  DarsteUung  der  Logikj  Vienna,  1885. 

II.  Simple  Categorical  Syllogisms.  §  94.  The  fundamental  rule  of  all  snch 
syllogisms : 

**  In  what  relation  a  concept  stands  to  one  of  two  reciprocally  subordinate  con- 
cepts, in  the  same  relation  does  it  stand  to  the  other,** 

§  94.  First  Figure ;  fundamental  rule:  —  "As  a  notion  determines  the  higher 
tioiion,  so  does  it  determine  the  lower  of  the  same ;  **  or,  "  In  what  relation  a 
notion  stands  to  one  notion,  in  the  same  relation  it  stands  to  the  lower  of  the  same,** 

§  96.  Second  Figure ;  fundamental  rule :  -^ "  When  two  notions  are,  oppo- 
sitely determined  by  a  third  notion,  they  are  also  themselves  opposed;"  or,  "7/* 
two  notions  stand  to  a  third  in  opposed  relations,  they  also  themselves  stand  in  a 
relation  of  opposition,** 

§  98.  Third  Figure ;  fundamental  rule :  —  "As  a  notion  determines  the  one  of 
two  \to  tf]  subordinate  notions,  so  does  it  determine  the  other ; "  or,  **  In  what 
relation  a  notion  stands  to  the  one  of  two  [to  it"]  subordinate  notions,  in  the  same 
relation  stands  it  also  to  the  other,** 

§  100.  Fourth  Figure;  fundamental  rule:  —  "As  a  notion  is  determined  hy 
the  one  of  two  subordinate  notions  [two  notions  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
subordinaiionl,  so  does  it  determine  the  other;  **  or,  "  In  what  relation  one  of  two 
subordinated  notions  [notions  reciprocally  subordinate  or  superordinate"]  stands  as 
to  a  third,  in  the  same  relation  stands  it  also  to  the  other,** 


H  — FUNDAMBKTAL    LaWS    OV    StLLOOISX.  —  RbFEBKHCSS. 

(See  Galluppi,  Lezioni  di  Logica  e  di  Metafsica,  Lez.  xlvii.,  toI.  i.  p.  845 
et  seq. ;  Troxler,  Logik,  i.  p.  88 ;  Bolzano,  Wissenschaftslehre,  Logik,  vol.  ii. 
§  268,  p.  548.) 

I.  Logicians  who  confound  the  Nota  notfe  and  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  being 
ignorant  of  their  several  significances ;  making  them  — 

a)  Coordinate  laws  without  distinction. 

J'agcr,  Handh.  d,  Logik,  §  68  (1889)  ;  Prochazka,  Geset^,,f,  d,  Denken,  §  217 
(1842)  ;  Calker,  Denklehre,  §  148  (1822).     Troxler,  Logik,  ii.  p.  40. 

b)  Derivative ;  the  Dictum  de  Omni,  to  wit,  from  the  Nota  notsB.  This 
supreme  or  categorical 

Wenzel,  Elem,  Philos,  Log,,  §§  258,  256.  Canonik,  §  64.  Kant,  DiefalscJte 
Spitzf,,  §  3.  Logik,  §  63.  Krug,  Logik,  §  70.  Bachmann,  Logik,  §  1 28.  Jakob, 
Logik,  §  262,  4th  ed.  1800 ;  Ist  ed.  1788. 

H.  Logicians  who  enounce  the  law  of  Identity  (Proportion),  in  the  same 
third,  by  the  mathenuitical  expression  Equality, 

Reimarus,  Vemunfllehre,  §  1 76.  Mayer,  Vemunftschlussef  I  p.  290.  Arriaga, 
In.  Sum,,  D.  III.  §  8,  p.  28. 

in.  Logicians  who  make  the  Dictum  de  Omni  the  fundamental  rule  of  syl- 
logisms in  general. 

Aristot.,  An.  Prior.,  L.  i.  c.  1,  §  4.  Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.,  §  858.  Schcibler,  Op, 
P.  iv.    De  Syll,  c.  iL  §  12.    Jac.  Thomasius,  Erot.  Log,,  c.  895.    Buttner,  Cur- 
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siu  Philos,^  Log,,  §  146.  Conimbricenses,  In  AritL  Dial,^  An.  Prior ,^  L.  L  c.  2, 
p.  204. 

IV.  LfOgieians  who  confound  or  make  coordinate  the  law  of  ProportioQ  or 
Analog}',  and  the  Dictum  de  Omni. 

W}  ttenbach,  Prcec,  PhUo$,  Log.,  P.  iii.  c.  6,  §  4.  Whately,  Logic,  Intr.,  cL 
n.  p.  lit.,  §  2.  Leechman,  Logic,  P.  IIL  ch.  2.  Keckermann,  Syttema  Logiea 
Minus,  L.  iii.  c.  2.    Siftt,  Log.  Majus.^  L.  iii.  c.  5. 

y.  Logicians  who  make  the  Law  of  Identity  the  one  supreme. 

8uter,  Logica,  §  61,  calls  this  the  principle  of  Identity  and  Contradiction. 
Aldrich,  Comp,,  L.  L  c.  S,  §  3,  p.  S.  Uutcheson,  Log.  Comp.,  P.  iiL  c  3. 
Arriaga,  Cur.  Phil.,  In,  Sum.,  D.  iiL  §§  16-22,  pp.  23,  24.  Larroque,  Logiq^ 
p.  224.  Mayer,  Vemunfiachussc,  i.  p.  293.  Troxler,  Logik,  ii.  pp.  33,  40. 
Reimams,  Vemunftlehre,  §  176.  Mendoza,  Dixp.  Log.  et  MeL,  I.  p.  470. 
Derodon,  Log.  Rest.,  De  Log.,  pp.  639,  644.  Darje8,Fta.,  etc,  §  271,  p.  97. 
Smiglecius,  Logica,  D.  ziil.  p.  517,  qa.  etc.  Fran.  Bon»  Spei,  Com.  Prim,  in 
Log.  Arist.y  D.  vii.  d.  2,  p.  25.  Cursus  Complut.,  De  Arg.j  L.  iii.  c  4,  p.  57. 
Alstedius,  Enc.  Logica,  §  il  c.  10,  p.  435.  Havichorst,  InsL  Log.,  |  324. 
Ponc'ius,  Curms  Philos.  In  An,  Prior.,  D.  xz.  qa.  5,  p.  282. 

YI.  Logicians  who  restrict  the  Dictum  de  Omni  to  the  First  Figure  (Im- 
mediately). 

Aldrich,  Comp.  1.  1,  c.  8,  §  7.  Noldius,  Log.  ReCj  c.  xiL  p.  290.  Grosser, 
Pharus  InfeUectus,  §  iii.  p.  1,  memb.  iiL  p.  137. 

VII.  Logicians  who  make  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  NuUo  the  supreme  csnoitf 
for  Universal  Syllogisms ;  the  law  of  Proportion  for  Singular  Syllogians. 

Burgersdicius,  Inst.  Log.,  L.  ii.  c.  8,  p.  171.  Melancthon,  EroL  DiaL^De 
Syll.  Expos.,  L.  iiL  p.  172,  ed.  1586.  Fonseca,  Instil.  Dial,  L.  vL  cc  21, 24, 
pp.  363,  373. 

yjll.  What  name  giTen  by  what  logicians  to  the  Law  of  Proportion,  etc. 

Law  of  Proportion,  or  of  Analogy,  Keckermann,  Syst,  Log.  L.  iiL  c  5,  Qfs 
p.  746.  Alstedius,  EncycL,  p.  435,  t^  knXvyiaa.  Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nvlh 
Majus,  Noldius,  Log.,  p.  288.  Of  Identity,  Zedler's  Lex.  Pr,  convenientieB. 
Darjes,  Via  ad  Verity  §  270,  p.  96.  Law  of  Proportional  IdentUy  and  AW 
Identity,  Self. 

IX.  Logicians  erroneously  supposing  Aristotle  to  employ,  besides  the  Dictum 
de  Omni,  the  rule  of  Proportion  as  a  fundamental  law  of  syllogism. 

Rapin,  Reflexions  sur  la  Logique,  §  4. 

X  Terms  under  which  the  law  of  Proportion  has  been  enounced. 

Agree  with.  Coincide  with.  The  same  with.  Cohere  (Syrbius).  Coiiitt 
(bad).  Coideniical  with.  Equal  to  (No.  ii.).  In  combinatian  with,  Daijes,  Via 
ad  Ver.f  p.  97  (includes  negative).     Convertible. 

III.^EvUirOlATIOHB    OF    THE    H1OBX&   LaWB    OV    StUiOOISM. 

Law  of  Proportion. 

Aristotle,  Elench,  c.  vL  §  8.  "  Things  the  same  with  one  and  tiie  same,  are 
the  same  with  one  another."  Compare  Topica,  L.  vii.  c  1,  $  6.  Thus  Scotoi, 
In  An.  Prior.y  L.  i.  qu.  9,  f.  248. 
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Some  say,  ^TJnitertio  indivisibili" — some  others,  "  Uni  tertio  indivisibili, 
indivisibiliter  sumpto."  Others,  in  fine,  say,  ^  Uni  tertio,  adequate  sumpto." 
See  Irenaeus,  Integ.  Philos.  Log,j  §§  S,  5.  Some  express  it,  "  Things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  third  are  equal  to  each  other."  See  Irenasus,  ib.  So  Reim- 
arus,  Mayer. 

Some  express  it,  "  Qusecnnque  conveniunt  (vel  dissentiont)  in  uno  terdo, 
eadem  conveniunt  (vel  dissentiunt)  inter  se." 

**  Que  duo  conveniunt  cum  uno  quodam  tertio,  eatenus  conveniunt  inter  se ; 
qnando  autem  duorum  unum  convenit  cum  tertio,  et  alterum  huic  repugnat, 
repugnant  quoque  eatenus  sibi  invicem."  Wynpersse,  Inst,  Logicce^  §  272,  Lug. 
Bat  8d  ed.  1806. 

Noldius  (Jjogica^  p.  288)  calls  these  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et  de  Nullo.  The 
former  is,  "'  Qusscnnque  affirmantur  in  aliquo  tertio  (singulari  identice,  univer- 
sali  et  identice  et  complete  distributive),  affirmantur  inter  se."  The  latter, 
'^  Quorum  unum  [totaliter]  affirmatur  in  aliquo  tertio,  alterum  negatur,  ea  inter 
86  DCgantur." 

Noldius. —  <'  Whatever  is  affirmed  essentially  of  a  subject,  is  affirmed  of  all 
that  is  inferior  or  reciprocal  to  that  subject  Whatever  is  denied  of  a  subject, 
is  denied  of  all  inferior  or  reciprocal."  (See  Noldius  against  the  universal 
application  of  these  Dicta,  Log*  Rec,  p.  290.) 

Rensch  (Syst,  Logicum,  ed.  i.  1734,  §  503)  makes  the  Dicta  de  Omni  et 
Nullo  the  rule  of  ordinary  syllogisms,  and  thus  enunciates  them :  "  Si  quid 
pnedicatur  de  omni,  illud  etiam  pnedicatur  de  aliquo :  et.  Si  quid  predicatur 
de  nullo,  illud  etiam  non  prsedicatur  de  aliquo.  Sensus  prioris  est,  Quidquid 
de  genere,  vel  specie  omni  praedicari  potest,  illud  etiam  praedicatur  de  quovis 
sab  illo  genere,  vel  sub  ilia  specie,  contento;  Item,  —  Cuicunque  competit 
definitio,  illi  quoque  competit  definitum.^    (And  so  vice  versd  of  the  other.) 

Syrbius  gives  these  two  rules : 

1)  ''If  certain  ideas  cohere  with  a  one-third,  they  also  cohere  in  the  same 
manner  with  each  other." 

2)  ^  Ideas  which  do  not  cohere  with  the  same  one-third,  these  do  not  cohere 
with  each  other."  (Given  in  the  original  by  Waldin,  Systema^  p.  162.  See 
also  Acta  Eruditorumj  1718,  p.  333.)  Syrbius  thinks  that  the  law  of  Propor- 
tion, unless  limited,  is  false. 

Darjes,  Via  ad  Verilatem  (1766),  §  270,  p.  96,  2d  ed.  1764.  "Two  [things  or 
notions]  in  combination  with  the  same  third,  may  be  combined  together  in  the 
same  respect  (ea  ratione)  wherein  they  stood  in  combination  with  that  third." 
(See  further ;  shows  that  other  rules  are  derived  from  this.) 

Dictum  de  Omni,  etc. 

Aristotle,  Anal,  Pr.^  L.  i.  c.  L  §  11. 

"  To  be  predicated,  de  Omni,  universally,  is  when  we  can  find  nothing  under 
the  subject  of  which  the  other  [that  is,  the  predicate]  may  not  be  said ;  and  to 
be  predicated  de  Nullo,  in  like  manner." 

Jac.  Thomasius,  Erotemata  Logka,  1670. 

*«40.  What  do  you  caU  the  foundation  of  syllogism?  —  The  Dictum  de 
Omni  et  Nulla 

'^41.  What  18  the  Dictum  de  Omni? — When  nothing  can  be  subsumed 

73 
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under  the  subject  of  the  uu^or  propontion  of  which  ilt  predicate  maj  not  be 
affirmed. 

'U2.  What  is  the  Dictam  de  NuUo?— When  nothing  can  be  Babsmned 
under  the  subject  of  the  major  proposition  of  which  its  predicate  is  not 
denied." 

Thomasius  notices  that  the  first  rule  applies  only  to  the  affinnative  moods  of 
the  first  figure,  Barbara  and  Darii;  the  second  onl^r  to  the  negative  moodd  of 
the  same  figure,  Celarent  and  Feria 


IV.  ~-  OBJBCTIOirS  TO  THS  DiCTUM  DM  OmKI  ST  NuiXO. 

I.  As  a  principle  of  syllogism  in  general 

n.  As  a  principle  of  the  First  Figure,  as  enounced  by  Aristotle. 

1^,  Only  applies  to  syllogisms  in  extension. 

2^,  Does  not  apply  to  individual  syllogisms;  as,  Peter  is  running;  but  icme 
man  is  Peter;  therefore ^  some  man  is  running, 

(Arriaga,  /».  Summ.,  p.  24.) 

8^,  Does  not  apply  to  coextensive  reasonings ;  as,  AR  triiaierd  it  T^O  ^ 
angular;  but  all  triangular  has  three  angles  equal  to  ttoo  right  angles;  erg(h  ^ 
Arriaga,  ib* 

Dictum  de  Omni  et  Nullo  does  not  apply, 

1®,  To  the  other  Figures  than  the  First. 

2^,  Not  to  all  the  moods  of  First  Figure,  for  in  many  of  these  tbe  bigber 
class  is  subjected  to  the  lower. 

3®,  Tbe  form  of  the  First  Figure  does  not  depend  upon  the  principfe  of  Ac 
Dictum  de  Omni  et  KuUo.  This  imperfect ;  not  upon  the  thorough-going  p""' 
ciple,  that  in  this  figure  one  notion  is  compared  to  a  second,  and  this  second 
with  a  third. 

y.  —  GxHERAL  Laws  of  Stllooism  ik  Vxrsb. 

(1)  Partibus  ex  pnris  sequitur  nil  (2)  sive  negatis. 
^  (S)  Si  qua  prseit  partis,  sequitur  conclusio  partis. 

(4)  Si  qua  negata  prseit,  conclusio  sitque  negata. 

(5)  Lex  generalis  erit,  medium  concludere  nescit.^ 
,  (6)  Univocusque  ;  (7)  triplex ;  (8)  ac  idem  terminus  esta* 
''(1)  Distribuas  medium ;  (2)  nee  quartus  terminus  adsit 

(3)  Utraque  nee  prsemissa  negans ;  (4)  nee  particularis. 
I  (5)  Sectetur  partem  conclusio  deteriorem  ; 
^(6)  £t  non  distribuat  nisi  cum  prsemissa,  (7)  negetre.' 


1  Petrns  Htepaniis,  AimmMte.    [Tr.  ir.  e.  8,        f  CamiMiDdls,  DialMi.,  p.  8Si  ^^ 

f  46  b.  —  £d.]  8  Htttcheeon,  Log.  Comp.  [F-  ifl-  «*  *•  ^ 

Ed.] 
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r(l)  Tennmiu  esto  triplex :  medius,  majorque,  minorqae : 

(2)  Latius  hunc  quam  pnemissie,  conclusio  non  vult, 
{ (S)  Nequaquam  medium  capiat  conclusio  oportet 
'  (4)  Aut  semel  aut  iterum  medium  generaliter  esto. 
\  (5)  Nil  sequitur  geminis  ex  particularibus  unquam. 
f  (6)  Utraque  si  pnemissa  neget,  nihil  inde  sequetur. 

(7)  Ambie  afiBrmantes  nequeunt  generare  negantem. 

<(8)  Est  parti  similis  conclusio  deteriori.  ) 

Pejorem  sequitur  semper  conclusio  partem.        ) 

(1)  Terminus  est  geminus,  mediumque  accedit  utrique. 

(2)  Praemissis  dicat  ne  finis  plura,  caveto. 

(3)  Aut  semel,  aut  iterum  medium  genus  omne  capessat ; 

(4)  Officiique  tenax  rationem  claudere  nolit. 

(1)  Terminus  est  triplex.     (2)  Medium  conclusio  vitet 

(3)  Hoc  ex  prsemissis  altera  distribuat. 

(4)  Si  pnemissa  simul  fuit  utraque  particularism 

(5)  Aut  utrinque  negans,  nulla  sequela  yenit. 

(6)  Particulare  praeit  ?  sequitur  conclusio  partis. 

(7)  Ponitur  ante  negans  ?     Clausula  talis  erit 

(8)  Quod  non  prsecessit,  conclusio  nulla  requirit* 
Tum  re,  tum  sensu,  trii)lex  modo  terminus  esto. 

SArgumentari  non  est  ex  particulari. 
Neque  negativis  recte  concludere  si  vis. 
j  Nunquam  complecti  medium  conclu^io  debet 
(  Quantum  premissse,  referat  conclusio  solum. 
(  Ex  falsis  falsum  verumque  aliquando  sequetur ; 
(  Ex  veris  possunt  nil  nisi  vera  sequL' 

VI.  —  Special  Laws  of  Stllooibx  ih  Vbrsx. 

1.  Fig.  Sit  minor  affirmans,  nee  major  particularis. 

2.  Fig.  Una  negans  esto,  major  vero  generalis. 

8.  Fig.  Sit  minor  affirmans,  conclusio  particularis. 

4.  Fig.  a)  Major  ubi  affirmat,  generalem  sume  minorem. 

b)  Si  minor  afiirmat,  conclusio  sit  specialis. 

c)  Quando  negans  modus  est,  major  generalis  habetur.* 


B.— CRITICISM. 

I.  —  CSITICISII  OF  THB    SpBCIAL   LaW8  OF   StLLOOISX. 

The  Special  Laws  of  Syllogism,  that  is,  the  rules  which  govern  the  several 
Figures  of  Categorical  Reasonings,  all  emerge  on  the  suspension  of  the  logical 

1  Pnrehot,  with  viriitlons  of  Segny,  Ph,  «  Crakinthorpe,  Logira,  L.  ill.  c.  16,  p.  210. 

iMgd,,  Galloppi.    (Fnrchot,  Inst.   PkU.,  vol.  4  Ubaglis,  Logical  Ehmenta,  §  22B.  'Saiicru- 

L,  £^1^1,  P.  lil.  C  8,  p.  171.  —  Ed.]  ciu*,  Dinleetiea  ad  Menttm  DoU.    ShUUu^  L.  i. 

S  Isendoorn,  Logiea,  L.  iii.  c  8,  p.  427, 89,  c.  8,  p.  108.    J       ''""'' 
(1862).    Cbauvin  and  Walob,  Lex. «.  SyOog. 
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postulate,  ^  To  be  able  to  state  in  language  what  is  operative  in  thought. 
They  all  emerge  on  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  give  to  the  predicate  that  quantity 
in  overt  expression  which  it  possesses  in  the  internal  operations  of  mind.  The 
logicians  assert,  1^,  That  in  affirmative  propositions  the  predicate  most  be 
always  presumed  particular  or  indefinite,  though  in  this  or  that  proposition  it 
be  known  and  thought  as  universal  or  definite ;  and,  2^,  That  in  negatiTO 
propositions  this  same  predicate  must  be  always  presumed  absolutely  (i  e^ 
universally  or  definitely)  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  the  subject,  even  though 
in  this  or  that  proposition  it  be  known  and  thought  as  partially  (t.  e.,  partic- 
ularly or  indefinitely)  included  therein.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  said 
postulate  of  Logic  is  obeyed,  and  we  are  allowed  to  quantify  the  predicate  in 
language,  as  the  predicate  is  quantified  in  thought,  the  special  rules  of  syllo- 
gism disappear,  the  figures  are  all  equalized  and  reduced  to  unessential  modi- 
fications ;  and  while  their  moods  are  multiplied,  the  doctrine  of  syllogism  itself 
is  carried  up  to  the  simplicity  of  one  short  canon.  Having  already  shown  that 
the  general  laws  of  syllogism  are  all  comprised  and  expressed  in  this  single 
canon ,^  it  now  only  remains  to  point  out  how,  on  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  the 
logicians,  the  special  rules  became  necessary,  and  how,  on  the  unexclusive  doc- 
trine which  is  now  propounded,  they  became  at  once  superfluous  and  evea 
erroneous.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  observe,  that  the  following  rules  have 
reference  only  to  the  whole  of  Extension. 

The  double  rule  of  the  First  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  subject  in  the  sumption,  and  predicate  in  the  subsumption,  is,— 5i^ 
minor  affirmant  ;  nee  major  particularis.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  minor  premise  must  be  affirmative.  The  reason  is  manifest ;  because, 
if  the  minor  premise  were  negative,  the  major  premise  behooved  to  be  affirmar 
tive.  But  in  this  figure,  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  the  predicate  of  the 
major  premise ;  but  if  affirmative,  the  predicate  of  that  premise,  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  logicians,  is  presumed  particular,  and  as  the  conclusion  following  the 
minor  premise  is  necessarily  negative,  a  negative  proposition  thus,  contrary  to 
logical  law,  has  a  particular  predicate.  But  if  we  allow  a  negative  proposidon 
to  have  in  language,  as  it  may  have  in  thought,  a  particular  or  indefinite  predi- 
cate, the  rule  is  superseded. 

The  second  rule,  or  second  part  of  the  rule,  of  this  First  Figure,  is,  that  the 
major  premise  should  be  universal.  The  reason  of  this  is  equally  apparent 
For  we  have  seen  that,  by  the  previous  rule,  the  minor  premise  could  not  be 
negative,  in  which  case  certainly,  had  it  been  allowable,  the  middle  term  would, 
as  predicate,  have  been  distributed.  But  whilst  it  behooved  that  the  middle 
term  should  be  once  at  least  distributed  (or  taken  universally),  and,  as  being 
the  subject  of  the  major  premise,  it  could  only  be  distributed  in  a  univei^ 
proposition,  the  rule,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  logicians,  was  compulsory.  But 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  former  rule  is,  on  our  broader  ground,  inept,  and  that 
the  middle  term  may  be  universally  quantified,  as  the  predicate  either  of  an 
affirmative  or  negative  subsumption,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  this  rule  is,  in 
like  manner,  redundant,  and  even  false. 

In  the  Second  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle  term  is  predicate 

1  See  pp.  686  and  68S. —Ed. 
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both  in  sumption  and  Bubsumption,  the  special  rule  is,  —  Una  negans  esio ; 
major  vera  generalis, 

III  regard  to  the  first  rule,  or  first  half  of  the  rule,  —  That  one  or  other  of 
the  premises  should  be  negative,  —  the  reason  is  manifest  For,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  logicians,  the  predicate  of  an  affirmative  proposition  is  always 
presumed  to  be  particular ;  consequently,  in  this  figure  the  middle  term  can, 
on  their  doctrine,  only  be  distributed  (as  distributed  at  least  once  it  must  be) 
in  a  negative  judgment  But,  on  our  doctrine,  on  which  the  predicate  is  quan- 
tified in  language  as  in  thought,  this  rule  is  abolished.^ 

The  second  rule,  or  second  moiety  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  sumption  should 
be  always  universal,  —  the  reason  of  this  is  equally  clear.  For  the  logicians,  not 
considering  that  both  extremes  were  in  equilibrio  in  tbe  same  whole  of  exten- 
sion, and,  consequently,  that  neither  could  claim  [in  either  quantity]  the  place 
of  major  or  minor  term,  and  thereby  constitute  a  true  major  or  a  true  minor 
premise ;  —  the  logicians,  I  say,  arbitrarily  drew  one  instead  of  two  direct  con- 
clusions, and  gave  the  name  of  major  term  to  that  extreme  which  formed  the 
predicate  in  that  one  conclusion,  and  the  name  of  major  premise  to  that  ante- 
cedent proposition  which  they  chose  to  enounce  first.  On  their  doctrine, 
therefore,  the  conclusion  and  one  of  the  premises  being  always  negative,  it 
behooved  the  sumption  to  be  always  general,  otherwise,  contrary  to  their  doc- 
trine, a  negative  proposition  might  have  a  particular  predicate.  On  our 
doctrine,  however,  this  difiiculty  does  not  exist,  and  the  rule  is,  consequently, 
superseded. 

In  the  Third  Figure,  that  is,  the  figure  in  which  the  middle  term  is  subject 
of  both  the  extremes,  the  special  rule  is,  —  Sit  minor  affirman9  ;  conclusio  par- 
ticularis. 

Here  the  first  half  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  minor  must  not  be  negative, — 
18  manifestly  determined  by  the  common  doctrine.  For  (major  and  minor 
terms,  major  and  minor  propositions,  being  in  this  figure  equally  arbitrary  as  in 
the  second)  here  the  sumption  behooving  to  be  affirmative,  its  predicate,  con- 
stituting the  major  term  or  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  behooved  to  be  partic- 
ular also.  But  the  conclusion  following  the  minor  premine  would  necessarily 
be  negative  ;  and  it  would  have  —  what  a  negative  proposition  is  not  allowed 
on  the  common  doctrine  —  an  undistributed  predicate. 

The  second  half  of  the  rule,  —  That  the  conclusion' must  be  particular, — 
is  determined  by  the  doctrine  of  the  logicians,  that  the  particular  antecedent, 
which  they  choose  to  call  the  minor  term,  should  be  affirmative.  For,  in  this 
case,  the  middle  term  being  the  subject  of  both  premises,  the  predicate  of  the 
subsumption  is  the  minor  extreme  ;  and  that,  on  their  doctrine,  not  being  dis- 
tributed in  an  affirmative  proposition,  it  consequently  forms  the  undistributed 


1  [For  examples  from  Aristotle  of  afflrmft-  otfitlons  in  Second  Figure,  and  does  not  give 

tlve  coDclusioDH  In  the  Second  Figure,  see  De  the  reason  why  the  inference  is  good  or  bad 

Gz/0,  L.  ji.  c.  4,  i  4,  text  23,  ibi  Averroes.  in  snch  syllogism.    Cf.  Ammonins  and  Philo- 

Phys.  L.  ii.  c.  2,  $  12,  text  28,  ibi  Arerroes;  o.  ponus  ad.  loc.    An,  Prior,  L.  ii.  c.  22,  §^  7,  8. 

4,  $  8,  text  83,  ibi  Averroes.    lb.  c.  7,  j  1,  text  An.  Post ,  L.  1.  o.  6,  §  1,  et  iV,  Themlstius, 

42,  ibi  Averroes.    An.  Post,  L.  i.  c.  12,  (  12,  Pacius,  Zabarella.    Cf.    also  Zabarella,  De 

text  92,  ibi  Averroes  et  Facius.    Argues  him-  Quarta  Fig,  SyO.,  c.  x.] 
self,  like  Cicneus,  from  two  afflrmative  prop* 
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subject  of  the  conclnsion.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  having  a  pardcular  nb- 
jeet,  is,  on  the  coaunon  doctrine,  a  particular  proposiuon.  But  as,  on  oar 
doctrine,  the  predicate  of  an  aCEnnative  proposition  may  have  a  universal 
quantification,  the  reason  fails. 

n.^LAWB  or  Secoitd  Fioitbx — Additional.^ 

By  designating  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  we  can  have  the  middle  tenn 
(which  in  this  figure  is  always  a  predicate)  distributed  in  an  affirmative  propo- 
dtion.     Thus : 

AttPisaUMi 

Thertfort,  aUSi$  tonu  P. 

AU  the  thmgi  tkat  an  orgamMd  art  aU  iht  (kingi  Aat  are  endaioed  wiA  Ufe; 
But  aUplanU  are  fome  thingi  emdowed  with  Kfe; 
Thert/ore,  aUphmU  art  tomt  thing$  orgamzid. 

This  first  rule  (see  above,  p.  291)  must,  therefore,  be  thus  amplified :  — The 
middle  term  must  be  of  definite  quantity,  in  one  premise  at  least ;  that  is,  it 
must  either,  1^,  Be  a  singular,  —  individual,  —  concept,  and,  therefore,  identi- 
cal in  both  premises ;  or,  2®,  A  universal  notion  presumptively  distributed  by 
negation  in  a  single  premise ;  or,  3^,  A  universal  notion  expressly  distributed 
by  designation  in  one  or  both  premises. 

But  the  second  rule,  which  has  come  down  from  Aristotle,  and  is  adopted 
into  ever}'  system  of  Logic,  with  only  one  exception,  an  ancient  scholiast,  is 
altogether  erroneous.  For,  1°,  There  is  properly  no  sumption  and  subsmnp- 
tion  in  this  figure ;  for  the  premises  contain  quantities  which  do  not  stand  to 
each  other  in  any  reciprocal  relation  of  greater  or  less.  Each  premise  maj, 
therefore,  stand  first.  The  rule  ought  to  be,  '*  One  premise  must  be  definite ;" 
but  such  a  rule  would  be  idle  ;  for  what  is  here  given  as  a  special  canon  of  llus 
figure,  was  already  given  as  one  of  the  laws  of  syllogism  in  general.  2°,  The 
error  in  the  principle  is  supported  by  an  error  in  the  illustration.  In  both  the 
syllogisms  given,*  the  conclusion  drawn  is  not  that  which  the  premises  warrant 
Take  the  first  or  affirmative  example.  The  conclusion  here  ought  to  have 
been.  No  S  is  some  P,  or,  Some  P  is  no  S ;  for  there  are  always  two  equivalent 
conclusions  in  this  figure.  In  the  concrete  example,  the  legitimate  conclusions, 
as  necessitated  by  the  premises,,  are,  —  No  horse  is  some  anmaL,  and,  Some 
animal  is  no  horse.  This  is  shown  by  my  mode  of  explicating  the  quantity  of 
the  predicate, — combined  with  my  symbolical  notation.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  second  or  negative  syllogism,  the  conclusion  ought  to  have  been  either 
of  the  two  following:  In  the  abstract  formula,  —  All  S  are  not  some  P,  or, 
Some  P  are  not  all  S\  —  in  the  concrete  example,  AU  topazes  are  not  some  min- 

1  What  follows  to  page  68B  was  an  earlj  The  ioterpolation  appeari  to  students^  notai 

written  interpolation  by  the  author  in  Uc-  of  the  Lectures  of  Mnion  lMl-42,  and  wii 

tures  (p.  291 ),  being  an  application  of  the  prin-  probably  Riven  atill  earlier. ~  Ed. 

ciple  of  a  quantified  predicate  to  •yllogiani.  S  See  p.  298,  —  £i>. 
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^rdU^  t.  €.,  No  topazes  are  some  minerals^  or,  Some  minerals  are  not  all  topazes^ 
L  e..  Some  minerals  are  no  topazes. 

The  moods  Cesare  and  Camestres  ma7  be  viewed  as  reallj  one,  for  they 
are  only  the  same  syllogism,  with  premises  placed  first  or  second,  as  is  always 
allowable  in  this  [Figure],  and  one  of  the  two  conclusions,  which  are  always 
Intimately  consequential,  assigned  to  each. 

A  syllogism  in  the  mood  Festino  admits  of  either  premise  being  placed  first; 
it  ought,  therefore,  to  have  had  another  mood  for  its  pendant,  with  the  affirm»> 
tive  premise  first,  the  negative  premise  second,  if  we  are  to  distinguish  moods 
in  this  figure  by  the  accidental  arrangement  of  the  premises.  But  this  was 
prohibited  by  the  second  Law  of  this  Figure,  —  that  the  Sumption  must  always 
be  universal.  Let  us  try  this  rule  in  the  formula  of  Festino  now  stated,  revers- 
ing the  premises. 

Some  S  art  M  (i.  6.,  tome  M); 
JVoPtaM; 


I  No  Pie  tome  S.      ) 
Some  S  arena?,   ] 

Some  actiont  are  praiteworlhy  j 
No  vice  it  praiteunrthy ; 

fNo  vice  it  tome  action. 
Some  action  it  no  vice. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  de 
Nullo  cannot  afibrd  the  principle  of  the  Second  Figure. 

The  same  errors  of  the  logicians,  on  which  I  have  already  commented,  in 
snpposing  that  the  sumption  or  major  premise  in  this  figure  must  always  be 
universal,  —  an  error  founded  on  another  error,  that  there  is  (properly  speak- 
ing) either  sumption  or  subsumption  in  this  figure  at  all,  —  this  error,  I  say, 
has  prevented  them  recognizing  a  mood  corresponding  to  Baroco,  the  first 
premise  being  a  particular  negative,  the  second  a  universal  affirmative,  t.  «., 
Baroco  with  its  premises  reversed.  That  this  is  competent  is  seen  from  the 
example  of  Baroco  now  given.    Beversing  it  we  have : 

[  Some  d  are  not  B ;  Some  animalt  are  not  (any)  oviparout ; 

All  a  are  B.  AH  hirdt  are  (tome)  oviparout. 

No  hit  tome  d ;  No  bird  it^tome  ammal; 

Some  d  are  no  a.]  Some  animal  it  no  bird, 

ni.  —  Author's  Suprbmb  Canoks  of  Catboosical  Stllooisms. 

[The  supreme  Canon  or  Canons  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism,  finally  adopted 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  are  as  follows :] 

L  ^*  For  the  Unfigured  Syllogion,  or  that  in  which  the  terms  compared  do 
not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  reciprocal  relation  of  subject  and  predicate, 
being,  in  the  same  proposition,  either  both  subjects  or  (possibly)  both  predicates, 
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^the  canon  is:  —  In  $o  far  a»  two  notions  (notions  proper,  or  indiTiduals) 
either  both  agree,  or  one  agreeing,  the  other  does  not,  with  a  common  third  notion ; 
in  Mo/ar,  these  notions  do  or  do  not  agree  trith  each  other. 

II.  ^  For  the  Figured  Syllogism,  in  which  the  terms  compared  are  severaUj 
subject  and  predicate,  consequently,  in  reference  to  each  other,  contuning  and 
contained  in  the  counter  wlioles  of  Intension  and  Extension,  —  the  canon  is : 
—  What  yjorse  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  subsists  between  either  of  two 
terms  and  a  common  third  term,  with  which  one,  at  least,  ispositioely  related;  thai 
reUUum  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves, 

'*  Each  Figure  has  its  own  Canon. 

"First  Figure: — What  worse  relation  of  determining  (predicate)  and  of 
determined  (subject)  is  held  by  either  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at 
lewit  is  positively  related ;  that  relation  do  they  immediately  (directly)  hold  to 
each  other,  and  indirectly  (mediately)  its  converse. 

"  Second  Figure :  —  What  worse  relation  of  determined  (subject)  is  kdd  by 
either  of  tioo  notions  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related;  that 
relation  do  they  hold  indifferently  to  each  other, 

**  Third  Figure :  —  What  worse  relation  of  determining  (predicate)  is  held  by 
either  of  two  notions  to  a  third,  with  which  one  at  least  is  positively  related;  that 
relation  do  they  hold  indifferently  to  each  other."  ^ 

IV.  —  Ultra-Total  Qdaxtification  op  Middlb  Term. 

(a;  LAMBERTS  DOCTJUITM. 

Lambert,  Neues  Organon. 

Dianoiologie,^  193.  **If  it  be  indetermined  how  far  A  does,  or  does  not, 
coincide  with  B,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  A  and  B,  seTenUj, 
make  up  more  than  half*  the  individuals  under  C,  in  that  case  it  is  manifest 
that  a  [linear]  notation  is  possible,  and  that  of  the  two  folloinng  kinds : 


C c, 

B b. 


"  For  since  B  and  A  are  each  greater  than  the  half  of  C,  A  is  conseqnently 
greater  than  C  less  by  B ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  of  necessity  that  some  A  are 
B,  and  some  B  are  A.*    We  may  accordingly  so  delineate : 


-c, 


-a. 


JB by 

seeing  that  it  is  indiflerent  whether  we  commence  with  A  or  with  B.  I  Toxf 
add,  that  the  case  which  we  have  here  considered  does  not  frequently  occar, 
inasmuch  as  the  comparative  extension  of  our  several  notions  is  a  relation 

1  DitcHSiions^  pp.  654, 666.  —  Kn.  I  have  elwwhere  had  ooeaslon  to  ihov.  Bc€ 

t  It  is  enough  if  either  A  or  B  exceed  the  helow,  p.  688. 

half;  the  other  need  be  only  half.    Thia,  8  in  the  original,  for  A  there  is,  hy  a  tTpo* 

-which  Lambert  here  and  hereailer  overlooks,  graphical  erratum,  C    Sea  Fk.  1 206. 
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which  remains  wholly  unknown.^  I,  consequently,  adduce  this  only  as  an  exam- 
ple, that  a  legitimate  employment  may  certainly  be  made  of  these  relations." 

Phdnomenologie,  §  v.     Of  the  probable  — 

*<  §  188.  In  so  far  as  such  propositions  are  particular,  they  may,  like  all  other 
particular  propositions,  be  syllogistically  employed ;  but  no  farther,  unless  we 
look  to  their  degree  of  particularity,  or  other  proximate  determination,  some 
examples  of  which  we  have  adduced  in  the  Dvanoidogie  (§  235  et  seq.).  Thus 
the  degree  of  particularity  may  render  a  syllogism  valid,  which,  without  this, 
would  be  incompetent.    For  example : 

Three-fourths  of  A  are  "B^ 
Ttoo-ihirds  of  A  are  C ; 
Therefore,  some  C  are  B. 

The  inference  here  follows,  because  three-fourths  added  to  two-thirds  are 
greater  than  unity ;  and,  consequently,  there  must  be,  at  least,  five<twelflhs  of 
A  which  are  at  once  B  and  C. 

"  §  204.  In  the  Third  Figure  we  have  the  middle  term,  subject  in  both 
premises,  and  the  conclusion,  particular.  If,  now,  the  subjects  of  the  two 
premises  be  furnished  with  fractions  [t.  e,,  the  middle  term  on  both  sides],  both 
premises  remain,  indeed,  particular,  and  the  conclusion,  consequently,  indeter- 
mined.  But,  inasmuch  as,  in  both  premises,  the  degree  of  particularity  is 
determined,  there  are  cases  where  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  not  only  with 
probability,  but  with  certainty.  Such  a  case  we  have  already  adduced  (§  188.) 
For,  if  both  premises  be  affirmative,  and  the  sum  of  the  fractions  with  which 
their  subjects  are  furnished  greater  than  unity,  in  that  case  a  conclusion  may 
be  drawn.    In  thb  sort  we  infer  with  certainty : 

Threefourths  of  A  are  B ; 
Two-ihirds  of  A  are  C; 
Therefore,  some  C  are  B. 

"  §  205.  If,  however,  the  sum  of  the  two  fractions  be  less  than  unity,  as  — 

One  fourth  of  A  are  B ; 
One4/urd  of  A  are  C, 

1  In  reference  to  this  statement,  see  above,  tlve  amonnt   For  Logic  and  Philosophf 

Dian.  §  179,  and  below,  Ph.  ( 167,  where  it  ia  tend  always  to  an  nnexolnsive  generality; 

repeated   and   confirmed.     Lambert  might  and   a  general    conclnsion    is  Invalidated 

have  added  that,  as  we  rarely  can  employ  equally  by  a  single  adverse  instance  as  by  a 

this  relation  of  the  comparatlye  extension  of  thousand.    It  is  only  in  the  concrete  or  real 

oar  notions,  it  is  still  more  rarely  of  any  im-  whole,  —  the  whole  quantitative  or  integrate, 

port  that  we  should.  For  in  the  two  abstract,  and,  whether  continuous  or  discrete,   the 

or  notional,  wholes,  —  the  two  wholes  correl-  whole  in  which  mathematics  are  exclusively 

ative  and  counter  to  each  other,  with  which  conversant,  but  Logic  and  Philosophy  little 

Logic  is  always  conversant  (the  Universal  and  interested ,  —  that  this  relation  is  of  any  avail 

Formal ),  —  if  the  extension  be  not  complete,  or  significance. 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  note  its  compara* 
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in  that  cufie  there  is  no  certainty  in  any  affirmatiTe  conclusion  [indeed  in  say 
conclusion  at  all].    But  if  we  state  the  premises  thus  detenninately, — 

nre€-/omih»  of  A  are  not  h; 
7\o(hiKirdi  of  A  are  not  C; 

in  that  case,  a  negatire  conclusion  may  be  drawn.    For,  from  the  propositions, 

TKre^fomHk$  of  A  are  not  B; 
On^MrdofAttreC\ 

there  follows  —  Some  C  are  not  B.  And  this,  again,  because  the  sum  of  the 
two  fractions  (three-fourths  added  to  one-third)  is  greater  than  unity.**  And 
so  on.    See  the  remainder  of  this  section  and  those  following,  till  §  211. 


(ft)  AUTHOieS  DOCTRUrA. 

Aristotle,  followed  by  the  logicians,  did  not  introduce  into  his  doctrine  of 
syllogisfm  any  quantification  between  the  absolutely  universal  and  the  merely 
particular  predesignations,  for  valid  reasons.  —  1^,  Such  quantifications  were 
of  no  value  or  application  in  the  one  whole  (the  universal  potential,  logical), 
or,  as  I  would  amplify  it,  in  the  two  correlative  and  counter  wholes  (the  logical 
and  the  formal,  actual,  metaphysical),  with  which  Logic  is  conversant  For 
all  that  is  out  of  classification,  —  all  that  has  no  reference  to  genus  and  species, 
is  out  of  Lo<!ic,  indeed  out  of  Philosophy ;  for  Philosophy  tends  always  to  the 
universal  and  necessary.  Thus  the  highest  canons  of  deductive  reasoning,  the 
Dicta  de  Omni  et  de  Ntdlo,  were  founded  on,  and  for,  the  procedure  from  the 
universal  whole  to  the  subject  parts ;  whilst,  conversely,  the  principle  of  in- 
ductive reasoning  was  established  on,  and  for,  the  (real  or  presumed)  coUectioD 
of  all  the  subject  parts  as  constituting  the  universal  whole.  —  2^,  The  integrate 
or  mathematical  whole,  on  the  contrary  (whether  continuous  or  discrete),  the 
philosophers  contemned.  For  whilst,  as  Aristotle  observes,  in  mathematicfl 
genus  and  species  are  of  no  account,  it  is,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  mathemat- 
ical whole  that  quantities  are  compared  together,  through  a  middle  term,  in 
neither  premise,  equal  to  the  whole.  But  this  reasoning,  in  which  the  middle 
term  is  never  universal,  and  the  conclusion  always  particular,  is,  as  vagae, 
partial,  and  contingent,  of  little  or  no  value  in  philosophy.  It  was  aocord- 
fngly  ignored  in  Logic ;  and  the  predesignations  mare,  matt,  etc.,  as  I  have 
said,  referred  to  universal,  or  (as  was  most  common)  to  particular,  or  to  neither, 
quantity.^  This  discrepancy  among  Ic^cians  long  ago  attracted  my  attention; 
and  I  saw,  at  once,  that  the  possibility  of  inference,  considered  absdutely,  de* 
pended  exclusively  on  the  quantifications  of  the  middle  term,  in  both  premises, 
being,  together,  more  than  its  possible  totality  —  its  distribution,  in  any  one. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  impressed  —  1®,  With  the  ahoooat  utter  inutility  of 

1  [Cf.  CorrlnDB,  Tiutiu  Plil.  e.  v.  »  870,  p.      8^.  Log.  f  900.    Wallis,  hutit.  Log.  L.  iL  C 
128.  Ienc,1742.    Beuach,  Wallls.]    [Beiiach,     4, p.  100.    6tb«d.— £p.J 
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such  reasoning,  in  a  phaoflophical  relation ;  and,  2*,  Alarmed  with  the  load  of 
valid  moods  which  its  recognition  in  Logic  would  introduce.  The  mere  quan- 
tification of  the  predicate,  under  the  two  pure  quantities  of  definite  and  indefi- 
niie^  and  the  two  qualities  of  affirmative  and  negative^  gives  (abstractly)  in  each 
figure  thirty-^ix  valid  moods ;  which  (if  my  present  calculation  be  correct) 
would  be  multiplied,  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  hybrid  or  ambiguous  quan- 
tifications of  a  majority  and  a  halfy  to  the  fearful  amount  x^  four  hundred  and 
eighty  valid  moods  for  each  figure.  Though  not,  at  the  time,  fully  aware  of  the 
strength  of  these  objections,  they,  however,  prevented  me  from  breaking  down 
the  old  limitation  v  but  as  my  supreme  canon  of  Syllogism  proceeds  on  the 
mere  formal  possibility  of  reasoning,  it  of  course  comprehends  all  the  legitimate 
forms  of  quantification.  It  is: —  What  worst  relation  of  subject  and  predicate 
subsists  between  either  of  two  terms  and  a  common  third  term,  with  which  one,  at 
least,  is  positively  related;  that  relation  subsists  between  the  two  terms  themselves: 
in  other  words,  — In  as  far  as  two  notions  both  agree,  or,  one  agreeing,  the  other 
disagrees,  with  a  common  third  notion;  insofar  those  notions  agree  or  disagree 
with  each  other.  This  canon  applies,  and  proximately,  to  all  categorical  syllo- 
gisms,—  in  extension  and  comprehension, —  affirmative  and  negative,  —  and 
of  any  figure.  It  determines  all  the  varieties  of  such  syllogisms :  is  developed 
into  all  their  general,  and  supersedes  all  their  special,  laws.  In  short,  without 
violating  this  canon,  no  categorical  reasoning  can,  formally,  be  wrong.  Now, 
this  canon  supposes  that  the  two  extremes  are  compared  together  through  the 
same  common  middle ;  and  this  cannot  but  be  if  the  middle,  whether  subject  or 
predicate,  in  both  its  quantifications  together,  exceed  its  totality,  though  not 
taken  in  that  totality  in  either  premise. 

But,  as  I  have  stated,  I  was  moved  to  the  reconsideration  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter ;  and  it  may  have  been  Mr.  De  Morgan's  syllogism  in  our  correspondence 
(p.  19)  which  gave  the  suggestion.  The  result  was  the  opinion,  that  these  two 
quantifications  should  be  taken  into  account  by  Logic,  as  authentic  forms,  but 
then  relegated,  as  of  little  use  in  practice,  and  cumbering  the  science  with  a 
superfluous  mass  of  moods.^ 

AUTHORS  DOCTRUm-contbimd. 

No  syllogism  can  be  formally  wrong  in  which  (1^),  Both  premises  are  not 
negative ;  and  (2^),  The  quantifications  of  the  middle  term,  whether  as  sub- 
ject or  predicate,  taken  together,  exceed  the  quantity  of  that  term  taken  in  its 
whole  extent  In  the  former  case,  the  extremes  are  not  compared  together ;  in 
the  latter,  they  are  not  necessarily  compared  through  the  same  third.  These 
two  simple  rules  (and  they  both  flow  from  the  one  supreme  law)  being  obeyed, 
no  syllogism  can  be  bad,  let  its  extremes  stand  in  any  relation  to  each  other 
as  major  and  minor,  or  in  any  relation  to  the  middle  term.  In  other  words,  its 
premises  may  hold  any  mutual  subordination,  and  may  be  of  any  Figure. 

On  my  doctrine.  Figure  being  only  an  unessential  circumstance,  and  every 
proposition  being  only  an  equation  of  its  terms,  we  may  discount  Figure,  etc, 

1  Eztnot  fh)m  A  LttUr  to  A,  d*  Morgan,  EMq.,J¥om  Sir  W,  BamiUon,  p.  41.  —  Ed. 
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altogether;  and  inttead  of  the  symbol  (tm^ )  marking  sabject  and  predi- 
cate, we  might  use  the  algebrucal  sign  of  equality  (»■). 

The  rule  of  the  logicians,  that  the  middle  term  should  be  once  at  least  dis- 
tributed [or  tndistributable]  (t.  «.,  taken  universally  or  singularly  ss  definitely), 
is  untrue.  For  it  is  sufficient  if,  in  both  the  premises  together,  its  quantificatioQ 
be  more  than  its  quantity  as  a  whole  (Ultratotal).  Therefore,  a  major  part  (a 
more  or  moM)  in  one  premise,  and  a  half  in  the  other,  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
eflfective.  It  is  enough,  for  a  valid  syllogism,  that  the  two  extreme  Dotions 
should  (or  should  not),  of  necessity,  partially  coincide  in  the  third  or  middle 
notion ;  and  this  is  necessarily  shown  to  be  the  case  if  the  one  extreme  coin- 
cide with  the  middle  to  the  extent  of  a  half  (Dimidiate  Quantification) ;  and 
the  other  to  the  extent  of  aught  more  than  a  half  (Ultradimidiate  Quantifica- 
tion). The  first  and  highest  quantification  of  the  middle  tenn  ( : )  is  sofficient, 
not  only  in  combination  with  itself,  but  with  any  of  all  the  three  inferior.  The 
second  ( . , )  suffices  in  combination  with  the  highest,  with  itself,  and  with  the 
third,  but  not  with  the  lowest.  The  third  ( . )  suffices  in  combination  irith 
either  of  the  higher,  but  not  with  itself,  fiir  less  with  the  lowest  The  fourth  and 
lowest  ( , )  suffices  only  in  combination  with  the  highest  [1.  Definite ;  2.  In* 
definiUMlefinite ;  S.  Semi-definite;  4.  Indefinite.] 


{Ut  Marchy  1847.  —  Very  carefully  authenticated.) 

There  are  4  quantities  ( »  |  •  |  • «  |  0«  a^ording  (4x4)  16  possible  doable  qnaa- 

tifications  of  the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism. 

S  8 

Of  these  10  are  legitimate  equivalents (: M :  |  :M.,  |  .,M.  |  :M.|  .M:  | 

4  6 

. 6 

:  M ,  I  ,  M :  |  . ,  M . ,  |  . ,  M .  |  .  M . , ) ;  and  6  illegitimate,  as  not,  together,  nece»- 

sarily  exceeding  the  quantity  of  that  term,  taken  once  in  its  full  extent  (.,M, 

|,M.,|.M.|.M,|,M.|,M,)- 

Each  of  these  16  quantified  middle  terms  affords  64  possible  moods;  to  wit, 
16  affirmative,  48  negative ;  legitimate  and  illegitimate. 

Altogether,  these  16  middle  terms  thus  give  256  affirmative  and  768  negatiTe 
moods ;  which,  added  together,  make  up  1024  moods,  legitimate  and  illegitiiDate, 
for  each  figure.     For  all  three  figures  «■  3072. 

The  10  legitimate  quantifications  of  the  middle  term  afford,  of  legitimate 
moods,  160  affirmative  and  320  negative  (sb480),  L  «.,  each  16  affirmative  and 
32  negative  moods  (-«  48)  ;  besides  of  illegitimate  moods,  from  double  nega- 
tion, 160,  i.  e.,  each  16.  The  6  illegitimate  quantifications  afford,  of  affinnative 
moods,  96  ;  of  simple  negative  moods,  192 ;  of  double  negative  moods,  96  (» 
884).     Adding  all  the  illegitimates  »»  544. 

The  1024  moods,  in  each  figure,  thus  afford,  of  legitimate,  480  moods  (1440 
for  all  3  Figs.) ;  being  of  affirmative  160  (480  for  8  Figs.),  of  negative  330 
(960  for  3  Figs.),  of  illegitimate  544  moods;  there  being  excluded  in  each, 
from  inadequate  distribution  alone  (§),  288  moods  (viz.,  96  affirmative,  192 
negative)  ;  from  double  negation  alone  ({),  160  moods;  from  inadequate  dis- 
tribution and  double  negation  together  (§}),  96  moods. 
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(e)  UyEMONlC  VERSES. 

A  it  affirms  of  (his,  these,  aS— 

Whilst  £  denies  of  any: 
I,  it  affirms,  whilst  O  denies, 

Of  some  (or  few  or  many). 

Thus  A  affirms,  as  £  denies, 

And  definitely  either: 
Thus  I  affirms,  as  O  denies, 

And  definitely  neither. 

A  hcdf,  left  semi-definite. 

Is  worthy  of  its  score; 
U,  then,  affirms,  as  Y  denies, 

This,  neither  less  nor  more. 

Indefinlto-definites, 

To  L'l  and  YO  we  come; 
And  that  affirms,  and  this  denies. 

Of  viore,  most  (half  plus  some). 

UI  and  YO  may  be  called  Indefinito-definite,  either  (1®),  Because  they  ap- 
proximate to  the  whole  or  definite,  [forming]  more  than  its  moiety,  or  (2^), 
Because  they  include  a  half,  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  regarded  as 
definite,  and  something,  indefinite,  over  and  above. 


VII. 

INDUCTION    AND    EXAMPLE. 

(See  p.  225.)  * 
I.  —  Quotations  from  Authors. 

(a)  ARISTOTLE, 

Aristotle,  Prior  Analytics,  B.  ii.  c.  23.  AfVer  stating  that  "  we  believe  all 
things  either  through  [deductive]  Syllogism  or  from  Induction,"  he  goes  on  to 
expound  the  nature  of  this  latter  process. 

*^  Now,  Induction,  and  the  Syllogism  from  Induction,  is  the  inferring  one 
extreme  [the  major]  of  the  middle  through  the  other ;  if,  for  instance,  B  is  the 
middle  of  A  C,  and,  through  C,  we  show  that  A  inheres  in  B.  Thus  do  we 
institute  Inductions.  In  illustration  :  —  Let  A  be  long-lived^  B,  tcanting^Ue^ 
and  C,  individual  long-lived  aniinals,  as  man,  horse,  mule,  etc.  A,  then,  inheres 
in  the  whole  of  C  (for  all  animal  wiihout  bile  is  [at  least  some]  l<mg4ived) ;  bat 
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B,  wanting  bOe^  alao  [partially,  at  least]  inheres  io  all  C.^  If  now  C  reciprocate 
with  B,  and  do  not  go  beyond  that  middle  [if  C  and  B,  sabject  and  predicate, 
are  each  all  the  other],  it  is  of  necessity  that  A  [some,  at  least]  should  inhere 
in  [all]  B.  For  it  has  been  previously  shown,'  that  if  any  two  [notions]  inhere 
in  the  same  [remote  notion],  and  if  the  middle'  reciprocate  with  either  [or 


1 1  hare,  howerer,  doobfs  whether  the  ex- 
ample wliich  now  suodi  in  tlie  Organoo  be 
that  which  Ariatmle  himiieir  propoMd.  It 
appeani,  at  least,  to  have  been  eoDviderably 
nodifled,  probably  to  bring  it  nearer  to  wiiat 
waa  fubnequently  auppowd  to  be  the  truth. 
Thia  I  infer  aa  likely  from  the  Commentary 
of  Ammotiius  on  the  Pnar  AmaijftteSf  ooe*- 
aionally  interpolated  by, and  thiia  erroneously 
quoted  under  the  name  of  a  poiterior  critle, 

—  Joannes,  sumamed  Philoponoa,  ete.  His 
words  are,  in  reference  to  Aristotle,  aa  fol- 
lows: —**  He  wishes,  through  an  example,  to 
Illustrate  the  Inductive  process;  it  is  of  this 
intent.  Let  A  be  long-lived;  B,  icNiiuiiig  biif ; 
C,  as  croir,  unit  ikt  likt.  Now,  he  says,  thai 
tk»  crow  and  tk»  stag,  being  animals  without 
bile  and  long-lired,  therefore,  animal  want- 
ing bile  is  long  lived.  Thus,  through  the  last 
[or  minor]  do  we  conneet  the  middle  term 
with  the  [roi^or]  extreme.    For  I  argue  tiius: 

—  the  individual  animals  wanting  bile  are 
[all]  long-lived;  consequently,  [all]  animals 
wanting  bile  are  long-lived."  F.  107,  a.  ed. 
Aid.  Compare  also  the  greatly  later  Leo 
XagentinuB,  on  the  Prior  Anaiytic%y  t.  41,  a. 
ed.  Aid.  On  the  age  of  Xageutinus,  histori- 
ans (aa  Saxios  and  Fabricius)  vary,  from  the 
seventh  century  to  the  fourteenth,  lie  was 
eertalnly  subsequent  to  Xichael  Psellus,  ju- 
nior, whom  he  quotes,  and,  therefore,  not 
befbrs  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century;  whilst 
his  ignorance  of  the  doetrine  of  Conversion, 
Introduced  by  Boethlus,  may  show  that  he 
could  hardly  have  been  so  recent  aa  the  four- 
teenth. * 

Aristotle,  Dt  Part.  Animal  (L.  It.  e.  2),  says, 
**  In  some  animals  the  gall  (bladder]  is  abso- 
lutely wanting,  aa  In  the  horse,  mule,  ass, 
stag,  and  roe."  ....  *«  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  the  gall  aenres  no  useful  purpose, 
but  is  a  mere  excretion.  Wherefore  those  of 
the  ancients  say  well,  who  declare  that  the 
Miise  of  longevity  is  the  absence  of  the  gall; 
and  this  from  their  obsenration  of  the  soli- 
dungula  and  deer,  for  animals  of  these  classes 
want  the  gall,  and  are  long-lived."  — Ifui. 
An.,  L.  U  e.  11,  Schn.  18,  Seal.  16  vul.  Notices 
that  some  animals  have,  others  want,  the 
gall-bladder  <xo^^,  ▼.  Behn.  ill.  p.  106),  at  the 
lirer.  Of  the  latter,  among  viviparous  quad- 
rupeds, he  notices  stag,  roe,  horse,  mule,  ass, 
etc    Of  birds  who  have  tiia  gaU-bladder 


apart  from  the  llrcr  and  attached  to  the  in- 
testines, he  notioes  the  pigeon,  crow,  etc. 

t  Aristotle  raters  to  the  chapter  immedi- 
ately preceding,  which  treats  of  the  liecipro- 
cation  of  Terma,  and  in  that  to  tlie  Hfth  rale 
which  be  gives,  and  of  the  following  purport: 
*^ Again,  when  A  and  B  inhere  in  all  C  [i. «., 
all  C  is  A  and  is  B],  and  when  C  reciprocates 
[i  «.,  is  of  the  same  extension  and  comprehen- 
sion] with  B,  it  is  necessary  that  A  should 
inhere  in  all  B  [i.  «.,  that  all  B  should  be  A]." 

s  For  &«por,  1  read  iUco¥\  bur  pertisps  the 
true  lection  ia— wp^t  rovro  b^rtpov  airrmf 
hrrurrp4^  rmw  iacpm¥.  The  necessity  of  aa 
emendation  Iweomes  manllbst  from  the  slight- 
est consideration  of  the  context.  1  n  fact,  the 
cumroon  reading  yields  only  nonsense,  and 
this  on  sundry  grounds.  — 1<>,  There  are  three 
things  to  which  ddErc^or  is  here  applicable, 
and  yet  It  can  only  apply  to  two.  But  if  Un- 
ited, as  limited  it  must  be,  to  the  two  inbe- 
rents,  two  absurdities  eoMTge.  7P^  For  (be 
middle,  or  common,  notion,  in  which  both 
the  others  inhere,  that,  in  fhet,  here  excla- 
sively  wanted,  is  alone  excluded.  8°,  Que, 
too,  of  the  iuherents  is  made  to  reciprocate 
with  either;  that  is,  with  itself,  or  other.  4^ 
Of  the  two  inherents,  the  minor  extreme  is 
that  which,  on  Aristotle's  doetrine  of  Induc- 
tion, is  alone  considered  as  reciprocating  with 
the  middle  or  common  term.  But,  in  Aris- 
totle's language,  rh  lUpotft  '*  Vu  Bztrfnu,'"  k 
(like  4  wpir affit^  Tho  Ptopooition  in  the  eon- 
mon  language  of  the  logicians)  a  s)  nonynM 
for  the  mi^ori !»  opposition  to,  and  in  exelo- 
aioa  of,  the  minor,  term.  In  the  two  vhcrt 
correlative  chapters,  the  preaent  and  that 
which  immediately  follows,  on  Indoetiou 
and  on  Example,  the  exprenion,  besides  the 
instance  in  question,  oecun  at  least  seven 
times;  and  in  all  as  the  nuOor  term. —5°,  The 
emendation  is  required  by  the  demonstration 
itMlf,  to  which  Aristotle  refers.  It  is  found 
in  the  chapter  immediately  preceding  (f  b\ 
and  is  aa  foUowa:  —  '*  Again,  when  A  and  B 
inhere  in  all  C,  nnd  when  C  neiproeatn  wiik 
JS,  it  necessarily  follows  that  A  should  [per* 
tially,  at  least]  inhere  in  all  B.  For  whIM  A 
[some,  at  least]  inheres  in  all  C,  and  (all]  C, 
by  reason  of  their  reciprocity,  inheres  in  [all] 
B ;  A  will  also  [some,  at  least]  inhere  in  all  B.'* 
The  mood  tiere  given  Is  Till,  of  our  Table. 
(See  Appendix  XI.) 
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irith  both],  then  will  the  other  of  the  predicates  [the  8yll<^8m  being  in  the 
third  figure]  inhere  in  the  co-reciprocating  extreme.  But  it  behooves  us  to 
conceive  C  as  a  complement  of  the  whole  individoak ;  for  Induction  has  its 
inference  through  [as  it  is  of]  all.^ 

^  This  kind  of  syllogism  is  of  the  primary  and  immediate  proposition.  For 
the  reasoning  of  things  mediate  is,  through  their  medium,  of  things  immediate, 
through  Induction.  And  in  a  certain  sort.  Induction  is  opposed  to  the  [Deduc- 
tive] Syllogism.  For  the  latter,  through  the  middle  term,  proves  the  [major] 
extreme  of  the  third  [or minor];  whereas  the  former,  through* the  third  [or 
minor  term,  proves]  the  [major]  extreme  of  the  middle.  Thus  [absolutely], 
in  nature,  the  syllogism,  through  a  medium,  is  the  prior  and  more  notorious ; 
but  [relatively]  to  us,  that  through  Induction  is  the  clearer." 

An.  Pr.y  L.  ii.  c.  24.  Of  Example.  —  §  1.  "  Example  emerges,  when  it  is 
shown  that  the  [major]  extreme  inheres  in  the  middle,  by  something  similar  to 

the  third  [or  minor  term] §  4.     Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the 

Example  doe?  not  hold  the  relation  either  of  a  whole  to  part  [Deduction],  nor 
of  a  part  to  whole  [Induction],  but  of  part  to  part ;  when  both  are  contained 
under  the  same,  and  one  is  more  manifest  than  the  other.  §  5.  And  [Example] 
differs  from  Induction,  in  that  this,  from  all  the  individuals,  shows  that  the 
[major]  extreme  inheres  in  the  middle,  and  does  not  [like  Deduction]  hang  the 
8}''llogism  on  the  major  extreme ;  whereas  that  both  hangs  the  syllogism  [on  the 
major  extreme],  and  does  not  show  from  ail  the  individuals  [that  the  major 
extreme  is  inherent  in  the  minor.]  " 

An.  PosL^  L.  i.  c.  1,  §  3.  —  **  The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  reasonings, 
whether  through  [Deductive]  Syllogisms  or  through  Induction ;  for  both  ac- 
complish the  instruction  they  afford  from  information  foreknown,  the  former 
receiving  it  as  it  were  from  the  tradition  of  the  intelligent,  the  latter  manifest- 
ing the  universal  through  the  light  of  the  individual'*  (Pacii,  p.  413.  See  the 
rest  of  the  chapter.) 

An.  Pas. J  L.  i.  c.  18,  §  1.  —  "  But  it  is  manifest  that,  if  any  sense  be  wantr 
ing,  some  relative  science  should  be  wanting  likewise,  this  it  being  now  impos- 
nble  for  us  to  apprehend.  For  we  learn  everything  either  by  induction  or  by 
demonstration.  Now,  demonstration  is  from  universals,  and  induction  from 
particulars ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  speculate  the  universal  unless  through  in- 
duction, seeing  that  even  the  products  of  abstraction  will  become  known  to  us 
by  induction." 

A.    Aristotle's  Errors  regarding  Induction. 

Not  making  Syllogism  and  its  theory  superior  and  common  to  both  Deduc- 
tive and  Inductive  reasonings. 

A  corollary  of  the  preceding  is  the  reduction  of  the  genus  Syllogism  to  its 
species  Deductive  Syllogism,  and  the  consequent  contortion  of  Induction  to 
Deduction. 


iThit  reqatoite  of  Logloal  lodn^on,—  Immediately  following  Jn  which  he  treats  the 

that  it  should  he  thoaght  aa  the  result  of  an  reasonlDg  from  Example,  fiee  passage  quoted 

agreement  of  all  the  indiyidnals  or  parts,  —  on  page  690  (i  6). 
Is  further  shown  by  Aristotle  in  the  chapter 
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B.  Omtflsions. 
Omiitsion  of  ne<;atiTes. 

Of  both  terms  reciprocating. 

C.  Ambiguities.  ^ 
Con  fusion  of  Individuals  and  Particular.     See  Scheibler  IQpera  Logicoy  P. 

iii.  De  Prop.,  c  vi.,  tit  8,  5.  —  Ed.]. 

Confusion  or  non-distinction  of  Major  or  Minor  extremes. 

The  subAe(|uent  observations  are  intended  only  to  show  out  Aristotle's  aa- 
thentic  opinion,  which  I  hold  to  be  substantially  the  true  doctrine  of  Induction ; 
to  expo<*e  the  multiform  errors  of  his  expositors,  and  their  tenth  and  ten  times 
tenth  repeaters,  would  be  at  once  a  tedious,  superfluous,  and  invi<tious  labor. 
I  shall,  first  of  all,  give  articulately  the  correlative  syllogisms  of  Induction  and 
Deduction  which  Aristotle  had  in  his  eye  ;  and  shall  employ  the  example  which 
now  stands  in  the  Organan,  for,  though  physiologically  false,  it  is,  neverthelefli 
(as  a  supposition),  valid,  in  illustration  of  the  logical  process. 

▲bistotlb's  cobbslatiyx  btllooibmb. 

(a)  Of  IimucTxov.  (*)  0»  D«Dircnoir. 

AS  C  ( man,  horse,  mule,  etc. )  is  mme  A  {long-  AU  A  ( wanting^iOe)  is  some  A  (km^vei) ; 

//ivW);  Aa  C  {man,  horse,  muk,  etc.)  tsaUB  (kosI- 
AU  C  (man,  horae,  muk,  etc.)is  aUB  {want-  ing-Me); 

lny•^><lr ) ;  AB  C  {man,  horse,  muk,  etc. )  is  some  A  {long- 
An  B  {wanting-bUe)  is  some  A  {long-Uved).  lived), 

:B    A,— ^:B:— ^:C(p,q,r,etc) 


These  syllogisms,  though  of  different  figures,  fall  in  the  same  mood ;  in  our 
table  they  are  of  the  eighth  mood  of  the  third  and  first  Figures.  Both  un- 
allowed.    (See  Ramus,  quoted  below,  p.  593.) 

The  Inductive  syllogism  in  the  first  figure  given  by  Schegkius,  Pacius,  the 
Jesuits  of  Coimbra,  and  a  host  of  subsequent  repeaters,  is  altogether  incompe- 
tent, so  far  as  meant  for  Aristotle's  correlative  to  his  Inductive  syllogism  in  the 
third.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly  does  the  philosopher  refer  to  any  Indnc- 
tive  reasoning  in  any  other  figure  than  the  third.  And  he  is  right;  for  the 
third  is  the  figure  in  which  all  the  inferences  of  Induction  naturally  run.  To 
reduce  such  reasonings  to  the  first  figure,  far  more  to  the  second,  is  felt  as  a 
contortion,  as  will  be  found  from  the  two  following  instances,  the  one  of  which 
is  Aristotle's  example  of  Induction,  reduced  by  Pacius  to  the  first  figure,  and 
the  other  the  same  example  reduced  by  me  to  the  second.  I  have  taken  care 
also  to  state  articulately  what  are  distinctly  thought,  —  the  quantifications  of 
the  predicate  in  this  reasoning,  ignored  by  Pacius  and  logicians  in  general,  and 
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admitted  only  on  compulsion,  among  others,  hy  Derodon  (below,  p.  594),  and 
the  Coimbra  commentator.^ 


▲BISTOTLB'S  INDUCTITB  STIXOOISM  IN  FIOUBES. 
(e)    FlO.  I.  id)    FlO.II. 

AUC  iman,hone,mulefeUi.)  is  9omeA{long'  Some  A  (long-lived)  is  aJl  C  (man,  horse, 
Uved);  mule,  etc,); 

AU  B  (uxmiing-bUe)  is  dQ  C  (marif  horse,  AU  B  (uxuUing-bile)  is  aU  C  (man,  horse, 
mule,  etc. ) ;  mtde,  etc, ) ; 

AU  B  (wanting-bUe)  is  some  A  (long4ived),  AU  B  (wanting-bile)  is  some  A  (long-lived), 

(b)  PACHYMBRBS. 

Pachymeres,  Epitome  of  Aristotle* s  Logic  (Title  viiL  ch.  8,  c.  1280).  —  "  In- 
duction, too,  is  celebrated  as  another  instrument  of  philosophy.  It  is  more 
persuasive  than  Deductive  reasoning,  for  it  proposes  to  infer  the  universal 
from  singulars,  and,  if  possible,  from  all.  But  as  this  is  frequently  impossible, 
individuals  being  often  in  number  infinite,  there  has  been  found  a  method 
through  which  we  may  accomplish  an  Induction,  from  the  observation  even  of 
a  few.  For,  afler  enumerating  as  many  as  we  can,  we  are  entitled  to  call  on 
our  adversary  to  state  on  his  part,  and  to  prove,  any  opposing  instances. 
Should  he  do  this,  then  [for, '  data  instantia,  cadit  inductio ']  he  prevails ;  but 
should  he  not,  then  do  we  succeed  in  our  Induction.  But  Induction  is  brought 
to  bear  in  the  third  figure ;  for  in  this  figure  is  it  originally  cast  Should,  then, 
the  minor  premise  be  converted,  so  that  the  middle  be  now  predicated  of  all ' 
the  minor  extremes,  as  that  extreme  was  predicated  of  all  the  middle ;  in  that 
case,  the  conclusion  will  be,  not  of  some^  but  of  alL  [In  induction]  the  first 
figure,  therefore,  arises  from  conversion,  —  from  conversion  of  the  minor  prem- 
ise, —  and  this,  too,  converted  into  a//,  and  not  into  some.  But  [an  inductive 
syllogism]  is  drawn  in  the  third  figure,  as  follows :  —  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
we  wish  to  prove,  —  every  animal  moves  the  lower  jaw.  With  that  intent,  we 
place  as  terms :  —  the  major,  moves  the  under  jaw;  the  minor,  [air]  animal; 
and,  lasdy,  the  middle,  aU  contained  under  animal^  so  that  these  contents  recip- 
rocate with  all  animal.  And  it  is  thus  perfected  [?]  in  the  first  figure,  as 
follows: — To  move  the  lower  jaw  is  predicated  of  cdl  individual  animals;  these 
all  are  predicated  of  all  animal;  therefore,  moving  the  lower  jaw  is  predicated 
of  all  animal    In  such  sort  induction  is  accomplished." 

(e)  RAMUS, 

Ramus,  Scholas  Dialecticoiy L.  viii.  ell.  '* Quid  vero  sit  inductio  perobscure 
[Aristoteli]  declaratur:  nee  ab  interpretibus  intelligitur,  quo  modo  syllogismus 
per  medium  concludat  majus  extremum  de  minore :  inductio  majus  de  medio 

1  [III  An,  Prior,  L.  U.  p.  408.  C£  Perionios,  DiaUctiea,  L.  iU.  p.  866  (1644).  Tosca,  Gwqy. 
Pka.  Logica,  1 1. 1.  111.  0. 1,  p.  115] 
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per  mifUM."    Ramus  bas  confiimed  his  doctrine  hj  hit  example.    For,  in  his 
ezportitions,  he  himself  is  not  correct 

(d)   DERODOS, 

Derodon,  Logica  Restituta^  1659,  p.  602.  Philosophia  ContracttL,  1664,Za^ica, 
p.  91.  ^  Induction  is  the  argumentation  in  which,  from  ail  the  particdan, 
their  universal  is  inferred ;  as  —  Fire^  air,  water,  earth,  are  bodies ;  there/on, 
every  element  i$  bofiif.  It  b  recalled,  however,  to  syllogism,  by  assuming  all  the 
particulars  [including  singulars]  for  the  middle  term,  in  this  manner :  — Ftrti 
air,  water,  and  earth  are  bodies;  but  fire,  air,  tpater,  and  earth  are  every  element; 
thertfore,  every  element  is  body.  Again :  —  The  head,  chest,  feet,  etc^  are  dis- 
eased  ;  but  the  head,  chest,  feet,  etc.,  are  the  whole  animal ;  therefore,  the  uMe 
anitmd  it  diseased*  Thus  induction  is  accomplished  when,  by  the  enumerstion 
of  all  the  individuals,  we  conclude  of  the  species  what  holds  of  all  its  indi- 
Tiduals;  as  —  Peter,  Paul,  James,  etc.,  are  rational;  therefore,  all  man  is 
rational ;  or  when,  by  the  enumeration  of  all  the  species,  we  conclude  of  the 
genus  what  holds  of  all  its  species;  as ^  A/an,  ass,  horse,  etc.,  arc  sen^ixee; 
therefore,  all  animal  is  sensitive ;  or  when,  by  the  enumeration  of  all  the  puts, 
we  conclude  the  same  of  the  whole ;  U'^Headf  chest,  feet,  etc,  are  diseased; 
therefore,  the  whole  animal  is  diseased," 


(•)  THE  COLLEGE  OFALCALA. 

A  curious  error  in  regard  to  the  contrast  of  the  Inductive  and  the  Deductive 
syllogism  stands  in  the  celebrated  Cursus  Complutensis,  —  in  the  Di<putati(ms 
on  Aristotle'a  Dialectic,  by  the  Carmelite  College  of  Alcala,  1624  (L.  iii.  c  2). 
We  there  find  surrendered  Aristotle's  distinctions  as  accidental.  Inductioo 
and  Di'duction  are  recognized,  each  as  both  ascending  and  descending,  as  hoth 
from,  and  to,  the  whole ;  the  essential  difference  between  the  processes  bemg 
taken,  in  the  existence  of  a  middle  term  for  Deduction,  in  its  non-existence 
for  Induction.  The  following  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  descending  syllo- 
gism of  Induction  :  — All  men  are  animals  ;  therefore,  this,  and  this,  and  tftis, 
etc.,  man  v  an  animoL  An  ascending  Inductive  syllogism  is  obtiuned  from  the 
preceding,  if  reversed.  Kow  all  this  is  a  mbtake.  The  syUogism  here  stated 
is  Deductive ;  the  middle,  minor,  and  major  terms,  the  minor  premise  and  the 
conclusion  being  confounded  together.  Expressed  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  syllo- 
gism is  as  follows :  — All  men  are  (some)  animals  ;  thvt,  and  this,  and  this,  etc., 
are  (constitute)  all  men ;  therefore,  this,  and  this,  and  this,  etc.,  are  (some) 
animal.  Here  the  middle  term  and  three  propositions  reappear ;  whilst  the 
Dedu(*tive  syllogism  in  the  first  figure  yields,  of  course,  on  its  reversal,  an 
Inductive  syllogism  in  the  third. 

The  vulgar  errors,  those  till  latterly,  at  least,  prevalent  in  this  countiy,— 
that  Induction  is  a  syllogism  in  the  Mood  Barbara  of  the  first  figure  (with  the 
minor  or  the  major  premise  usually  suppressed) ;  and  still  more  that  from  a 
some  in  the  antecedent  we  can  logically  induce  an  cdl  in  the  conclusion,— 
these,  on  their  own  account,  are  errors  now  hardly  deserving  of  notice,  and 
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hxve  been  already  enfficientlj  exposed  by  me,  npon  another  occasion  (Edif^ 
burgh  BevieWf  LYIL  p.  224  et  seq.),    [DiscusnoMy  p.  158  et  seq.  —  £d.] 

(f)  FACCIOLATI. 

Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logica^  P.  iii.  c.  3,  defines  Induction  as  '*  a  reasoning 
without  a  middle,  and  concluding  the  universal  by  an  enumeration  of  the  sin- 
gulars of  which  it  is  made  up."  His  examples  show  that  he  took  it  for  an 
Enthymeme.  —  ^^Prudence,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  etc.,  are  good  habits  [these 
constitute  all  virttte']  \  therefore  [att]  virtue  is  a  habiL" 

(g)   LAMBERT, 

Lambert,  Neues  Organon,  i.  §  287.  "When,  in  consequence  of  finding  .!| 
certain  attribute  in  all  things  or  cases  which  pertain  to  a  class  or  species 
[genus  (?)],  we  are  led  to  affirm  this  attribute  of  the  notion  of  the  class  or 
genus ;  we  are  said  to  find  the  attribute  of  a  class  or  genus  through  induction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  succeeds  so  soon  as  the  induction  is  complete,  or 
80  soon  as  we  have  ascertained  that  the  class  or  species  A  contains  under  it  no 

other  cases  than  C,  D,  E,  F, M,  and  that  the  attribute  B  occurs  in  each 

of  the  cases  C,  D,  E,  F, M.    This  process  now  presents  a  formal  syllo- 
gism in  Caspida,    For  we  thus  reason  — 

C,  (M  loeS  OS  D,  E,  F, M  af«  aS  B  ; 

Bui  A  is  either  C,  or  D,  or  E,  or  F or  M; 

Consequentlp,  ofl  A  ore  B. 

"  The  example  previously  given  of  the  syllogistic  mood  Caspida  may  here 
serve  for  illustration.  For,  to  find  whether  every  syllogism  of  the  Second 
Figure  be  negative,  we  go  through  its  several  moods.  These  are  Cesare^ 
Camestres,  Festino^  Baroco.  Now  both  the  first  conclude  in  E,  both  the  last  in 
O.  But  £  and  O  are  negative,  consequently  all  the  four,  and  herewith  the 
Second  Figure,  in  general,  conclude  negatively.*  As,  in  most  causes,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  render  the  minor  proposition,  which  has  the  disjunctive  predicate 
for  its  middle  term,  complete,  there  are,  therefore,  competent  very  few  perfect 
inductions.  The  imperfect  are  [logically]  worthless,  since  it  is  not  in  every 
case  allowable  to  argue  from  some  to  all  And  even  the  perfect  we  eschew, 
whensoever  the  conclusion  can  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  notion  of  the 
genus,  for  this  inference  is  a  shorter  and  more  beaatifuL" 

Strictures  on  Lambert's  doctrine  of  Induction. 
1°,  In  making  the  minor  proposition  disjunctive. 
2^,  In  making  it  particular. 

3^,  In  making  it  a  minor  of  the  First  Figure  instead  of  the  Third. 
Better  a  categorical  syllogism  of  the  Third  Figure,  like  Aristotle,  whom  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of.     Refuted  by  his  own  doctrine  in  §  230. 

1  It  is  giren  in  f  286,  U  foUoWB :  **3'oio  ewrtri^no^bni  of  ike  Seeonel  F^gnn  U  either  IM 

Cbnrp,  <nr  C)ime«(re«,  tnr  J-'^mo,  or  Baroco  ; 
**The  nfffovumt,  a»  wen  in  Oware  <u  im  Oimeetree,         "ConerquaUlwevergefOovimmiiitlU  SecomdFiffMnit 
Fietino,  and  BeuveOt  are  att  negative  t  Ifegatiee,* 
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The  recent  German  Logicians,*  following  Lambert  (iVI  Org,  i.  §  287),  make 
the  inductive  syllogism  a  byword.      Lambert's  example :  —  **  C,  <u  wtU  as  D, 

E,  F M,  all  are  B;  but  A  is  either  C,  or  D,  or  E,or  F, or  M; 

therefore^  all  A.  is  B."  Or,  to  adapt  it  to  Aristotle's  example :  —  Man,  as  wtXL 
a$  horse,  mule,  etc.,  aU  are  long-lit^d  animaU ;  but  animal  void  of  gall  is  either 
man,  or  horse,  or  muU,  etc. ;  therefore,  all  animal  void  of  gall  is  long-livetL 

This,  I  find,  was  an  old  opinion,  and  is  well  invalidated  by  the  commentators 
of  Louvain.' 

The  only  inducement  to  the  disjunctive  fonn  is,  that  the  predicate  is  ex- 
hausted without  the  predesignation  of  universality,  and  the  First  Figure 
attained.  But  as  these  crotchets  have  been  here  refuted,  therefore,  the  more 
natural,  etc. 

Some  logicians,  as  Oxford  Crakanthorpe  {Logicay  L  iii.  c  20,  published 
1622,  but  wntten  long  before),  hold  that  induction  can  only  be  recalled  to  a 
Hypothetical  syllogism.  As, — If  Sophocles  be  risible,  lilxwise  Plato  and  aU 
other  men,  then  all  man  is  risible ;  but  Socrates  is  risible,  likeunse  Plato  and  all 
other  men  ;  therefore  all  man  is  rinible.  Against  the  Categorical  syllogism  in 
one  or  other  figure  he  argues :  —  *'  This  is  not  a  universal  categorical,  because 
both  the  premises  are  singular ;  nor  a  ungular  categorical,  because  the  conclu- 
sion is  universal."  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  though  the  subjects  of  the  prem- 
ises be  singular  (Crakanthorpe  does  not  contemplate  their  being  particular), 
as  supposed  to  be  all  the  constituents  of  a  species  or  relatively  universal  whole, 
they  are  etjuivalent  to  that  species;  their  universality  (though  contrary  to 
Aristotle's  canon)  is,  indeed,  overtly  declared,  in  one  of  the  premises,  by  the 
universal  predesignation  of  the  predicate.  Our  author  fiirther  adds,  that  In- 
duction cannot  be  a  categorical  syllogism,  because  it  contains  four  terms ;  this 


I  Am  Herbtrt,  Ldnhueh  der  Logik,  f  69, 
Twwten,  DrobiMh,  U.  Ritter. 

S  **  I  am  aware  of  tlie  opinion  of  many, 
that  the  iingulara  in  tlie  Inductive  ayllogism 
should  be  enumerated  hj  a  di^unctlve  ooo- 
JnnotJon,  in  so  much  tliat  the  premiBce  of 
■noh  a  syllogism  aie  commonly  wont  to  be 
thus  east:  Wkaisoever  is  Jokm,  or  P^ter,  or  Piaul, 
tu.,  is  eapabU  off  insiruetion.  But  they  err, 
not  obMfvlDg  that  the  previous  proposition 
Is  manifestly  equivalent  to  the  following,  — 
Jotm,  and  Petety  and  Paul,  <fc.,  an  et^foblt  off 
inttruetion.^*  (Lovanienses,  Com,  In  An.  Pr., 
L.  U.  tr.  8,  0. 2,  p.  286,  ed.  1647;  1st  ed.,  1666.) 
This  here  said  of  the  mi^or  is  true  of  Lam- 
bert's minor.  The  Lourain  masters  refer 
probably  [to  Versor,  etc.]  This  doctrine,— 
that  the  Inductive  syllogism  should  be  drawn 
in  a  dipjunctive  form,  ~  was  commonly  held, 
especially  by  the  soholastio  commentators  on 
Petms  Hbpanus.  Thus  Versor  (to  take  the 
books  at  hand),  whose  S±posiiion  first  ap- 
peared in  1487,  says  — *«  In  the  fourth  place, 
Induction  is  thus  reduced  to  syllogism,  seeing 
that,  in  the  conc1u»ion  of  the  Induction,  there 
are  two  terms  of  which  the  snti(|eot  fbima  the 


minor,  and  the  predicate  the  mi^or,  estrene 
in  the  syllogism;  whilst  the  singulars,  which 
have  no  place  in  the  conclusion,  coDstitnte 
the  middle  term.  Thus  the  Induetloo  —  Ac- 
rate*  nmi,  Plato  runs  {and  so  off  other  mm); 
tkertffort,  aU  man  ncM,  — is  thus  reduced: 
AU  that  is  Soer€Uss,  or  Plato  (a$ul  to  off  otkm)^ 
runs ;  but  ail  man  is  SotraUs,  or  Plate  {and  to 
off  others) ;  tkerefftrrt,  aU  man  runs.  And  theis 
singulars  ought  to  be  taken  dinjunctirely,  and 
di^unctively,  not  compuutively,  verified  of 
their  universal.*'  —  (/m  Hisp.  aummMl.  Tr.  v.) 

The  same  doctrine  is  held  in  the  Repan- 
Hones  of  Amoldus  de  Tungeri  and  the  Ussten 
Regent  in  the  Bune  (or  College)  of  St.  Law- 
rence, in  Cologne,  1490.  (Tr.  iii.  c  ii.,  Sec 
Pri.) 

It  is  also  maintafaied  in  the  Copaluti  of 
Lambertus  de  Honte,  and  the  other  Begenti 
in  the  Bursa  Montis  of  Cologne,  1490.  They 
give  their  reasons,  which  are,  however,  not 
worth  stating  and  refhting. 

But  Tartaretus,  neither  in  his  Comment*' 
ries  on  Bispanus  nor  on  Aristotle,  mentiOH 
this  doetrine. 
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qnaternity  being  made  by  the  "a^  men**  (in  bis  example)  of  the  premises 
being  considered  as  different  from  the  **a//  man"  of  the  conclusion.  This  is 
the  veriest  trifling.  The  difference  is  wholly  factitious :  all  man,  all  men,  etc., 
are  virtually  the  same ;  and  we  may  indifferently  use  either  or  both,  in  prem- 
ises and  conclusion. 

IL — Material  Inductioit. 

Material  or  Philosophical  Induction  is  not  so  ample  as  commonly  stated, 
but  consists  of  two  syllogisms,  and  two  deductive  syllogisms,  and  one  an  £pi- 
cheirema.    Thus : 

L — What  is  found  true  of  some  constituents  of  a  natural  class,  is  to  he  pre- 
sumed true  of  the  whole  class  (for  nature  is  aluxiys  uniform) ;  a  d  d'  are  some 
constituents  of  the  class  A ;  therefore,  what  is  true  of  a  a'  d'  is  to  he  presumed 
true  of  A. 

n. — What  is  true  of  ad  a,"  is  to  he  presumed  true  of  A\  hut  z  is  true  of  a 
d  a"  ;  therefore,  z  is  true  of  A. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  all  that  b  here  inferred  is  only  a  presumption, 
founded,  1^,  On  the  supposed  uniformity  of  nature ;  2^,  That  A  is  a  natural 
class ;  3^,  On  the  truth  of  the  observation  that  a  a'  d*  are  really  constituents 
of  that  class  A ;  and,  4^,  That  z  is  an  essential  quality,  and  not  an  accidentaL 
If  any  be  false,  the  reasoning  is  nought,  and,  in  regard  to  the  second,  add' 
(some)  cannot  represent  A  (all)  if  in  any  instance  it  is  found  untrue.  ^*Data 
instantia  cadit  inductio"  In  that  case  the  syllogism  has  an  undistributed 
middle. 
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Till. 

HYPOTHETICAL    AND    DISJUNCTIVE    RE ASONING  —  DIME^ 
DIATE  INFERENCE. 

L — Authob's  Doctbihi  —  F&aomxhts. 

(See  p.  i31.) 

All  Mediate  inference  is  one;  that  incorrectly  called  Categarieal;  for  the 
Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive  forms  of  Hypotketkal  reasoning  are  redocible  to 
immediate  inferences. 


1' 

n 

I  " 
a' 

I 


Immediate; 

of  which  some 

kinds  are 


Becofniised, 

^  as  PropositionaL 

(Various.) 

Not  recofcnized, 
as  Syllogistie, 


/Di^nnctiTe,  \ 


Syllo<>ism  Proper, ) 
(Categorical.)     / 

\  B)  Sjnthedc. 


<  SHjpotheticd. 

\Goi\janctiTe,y 


^a)  Unflgnred. 


'b)  Figured, 
(IntensiTe 
or  Exten- 
siTe)  in 


§  1.  Reasoning  is  the  showing  ont  explicitly  that  a  proposition,  not  granted 
or  supposed,  is  implicitly  contained  in  something  different,  which  is  granted  or 
suppoeied. 

§  2.  What  is  granted  or  supposed  is  either  a  single  proposition,  or  more  than 
a  single  proposition.  The  Reasoning  in  the  former  case  is  Immediate,  in  the 
latter  Mediate. 

§  3.  The  proposition  implicitly  contained  may  be  stated  first  or  last  The 
Reasoning  in  the  former  case  is  Analytic,  in  the  latter  Synthetic. 

Observations,  —  §  1.  **A  proposition,"  not  a  truth ;  for  the  propoddon  may 
not,  absolutely  considered,  be  true,  but,  relatively  to  what  is  supposed  its 
evolution,  is  and  must  be  necessary.  All  Reasoning  is  thus  hypotheticsl; 
hypothetically  true,  though  absolutely  what  contains,  and,  consequently, 
what  is  contained,  may  be  false.* 


1  Beprinted  from  Dimmmmiu,  p.  666.  —  Ed. 
s  That  all  logical  ressonlng  is  hjpotheti- 


cal,  and  that  Cttegorieal  Sylloginii  is  resllf, 
and  in  a  higher  tignlileatioD,  hypoThetieal, 
see  Maimon,  ftmuk  tmtr  hctma  L»gik^  f  Ti  In 
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Observations. — §  2.  Examples:  Immediate  —  If  A  is  B,  then  B  is  A;  Medi- 
ate—7/*A  is  B,  and  B  it;  C,  then  A  is  C. 

Observations.  —  §  3.  Examples :  Analytic  —  B  is  A,  for  A  is  B ;  A  is  C,for 
A  i^  B,  and  B  is  C.  Synthetic^  A  is  B ;  there/ore,  B  is  A ;  A  is  B,  and 
B  is  C;  therefore,  A  is  C. 


ox  THB  NATURB  AND  DIYIBIONS  OF  INFERENCE  OB  BTLLOOIBM   IN  QENBRAL. 

(November,  1848.) 

I.  Inference,  what 

II.  Inference  is  of  three  kinds;  what  I  would  call  the — 1^,  Commutative; 
2®,  Explicative;  and,  3®,  Comparative, 

1^,  In  the  first,  one  proposition  is  given;  and  required  what  are  its  formal 
commutations  ? 

2^,  In  the  second,  two  or  more  connected  propositions  are  given,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  (therefore,  all  its  species  are  conditionals) ;  and  required  what 
are  the  formal  results  into  which  they  may  be  explicated.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  two  species,  —  the  one  the  Disjunctive  Conditional,  the  other  the  Conjunc- 
tive Conditional.  In  the  Disjunctive  (the  Disjunctive  also  of  the  Logicians), 
two  or  more  propostdons,  with  identical  subjects  or  predicates,  are  given,  under 
the  disjunctive  condition  of  a  counter  quality,  i.  e.,  that  one  only  shall  be  affir- 
mative ;  and  it  is  required  what  is  the  result  in  case  of  one  or  other  being 
affirmed,  or  one  or  more  denied.  (Excluded  Middle.)  In  the  Conjunctive 
(the  Hypothetical  of  the  logicians),  two  or  more  propositions,  convertible  or 
contradictory,  with  undetermined  quality,  are  given,  under  the  conjunctive 
condition  of  a  correlative  quality,  t.  «.,  that  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  one 
being  determined,  determines  the  corresponding  affirmation  or  negation  of  the 
others ;  and  it  is  required  what  is  the  result  in  the  various  possible  cases. 
(Identity  and  Contradiction,  not  Sufficient  Reason,  which  in  Logic  is  null  as  a 
separate  law.) 

S^,  In  the  third,  three  terms  are  given,  two  or  one  of  which  are  positively 
related  to  the  third,  and  required  what  are  the  relations  of  these  two  terms  to 
each  other?* 

III.  All  inference  is  hypothetical 

IV.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  logicians  whether  the  class  which 

pp.  82,  88.    E.  Reinhold,  Logik^  f  109,  p.  268  1  A  better  statement  of  the  three  dlflbrent 

ei  teq.    Smlglecius,  Logiea,  Disp.  xiii.  q.  6,  prooessea  of  ReMoniDg. 

p.  466  (Ut  ed.  1616).  I.  Given  a  proposition;   commutative;  — 

On  the  nature  of  the  Necessity  in  Syllogistic  what  are  the  iniferenoes  which  its  commut»- 

Inference;  distinction  of  Formal  and  Mate-  tions  afford? 

rial  Necessity,  or  of  n«eeMt(<u  eonje^ueiui^  and  II    Given  two  or  more  propositions;  re- 

nuewtas  ro/tsegueniu^  tee  Scotn^,  QiuKstioneat  lated  and  conditionally;  — what  are  the  in- 

Otper  Elenchos^  qu.  ir.,  227,  ed- 1639,  and  that  ferences   which    the    relative    propositions, 

•11  inference  hypothetical,  In  An.  Prior^  L.  U.  explicated  under  these  conditions,  aflTord? 

qn.  i.  p. 881.    Apuleius,  De  Hob.  Doct  Ptat.,^  III.  Given  three  notions;  two  related,  and 

M.    Aristotle,  An,  Prior,  L  82,  f  6.  Smigleclus,  at  least  one  positively,  to  a  third ;  —  what  are 

Logica,  loc.  eit.    Balforens,  In  Arist.  Org.,  An.  the  inferences  afforded  in  the  relations  to 

Prior,  i.  t.  8,  p.  4M.  1616.     [See  also  Discut"  each  other,  which  this  comparison  of  the  two 

«»MU,  p.  146,  note.  —  £o.]  notions  to  the  third  determines? 
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I  call  Erpliratit^  (tie.,  the  Hypothetical  and  Disjanctire  Synqgisms)  be  of 
Mediate  or  Immediate  inference.  The  immense  majority  hold  them  to  be  me- 
diate ;  a  small  minority,  of  wbirh  I  recollect  only  the  names  of  Kant  [Fischer, 
Weiss,  Bouterwek,  Herbart],^  hold  them  to  be  immediate. 

The  diiipute  is  solved  by  a  distinction.  Categorical  Inference  is  mediate,  the 
medium  of  conclusion  being  a  term;  the  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  syllo- 
gisms are  mediate,  the  medium  of  conclusion  being  a  proposition,  —  that  which 
I  call  tlie  Explication,  So  far  they  both  agree  in  being  mediate,  bat  they  differ 
in  four  points.  The  first,  that  the  medium  of  the  Comparative  syllogism  is  a 
term ;  of  the  Explicative,  a  proposition.  The  second,  that  the  medium  of  the 
.  Comparative  is  one ;  of  the  Explicative,  more  than  one.  The  third,  that  in  the 
Comparative  the  medium  is  always  the  same ;  in  the  Explicative,  it  varies 
according  to  the  various  conclusion.  The  fourth,  that  in  the  Comparative  the 
medium  never  enters  the  conclusion  ;  whereas,  in  the  Explicative,  the  same 
proposition  is  reciprocally  medium  or  conclusion. 

y.  Logicians,  in  general,  h^ve  held  the  Explicative  class  to  be  composite 
syllogisms,  as  compared  with  the  Categoric ;  whilst  a  few  have  held  them  to  be 
more  simple.  This  dispute  arises  from  each  party  taking  a  partial  or  one-sided 
view  of  the  classes.  In  one  point  of  view,  the  Explicative  are  the  more  com- 
plex, the  Comparative  the  more  simple.  In  another  point  of  view,  the  reverse 
holds  good. 

Our  Il^'pothetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  maybe  reduced  to  the  clasBof 
Explicative  or  Conditional.  The  Hypotheticals  should  be  called,  as  they  woe 
by  Boethius  and  others.  Conjunctive^  in  contrast  to  the  coordinate  species  of 
Disjunctive,    Hypothetical,  as  a  name  of  the  species,  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Conjunctive  are  conditional,  inasmuch  as  negation  or  affirmation  is  not 
absolutely  asserted,  but  left  alternative,  and  the  quality  of  one  proposition  is 
made  dependent  on  another.  They  are,  however,  not  properly  stated.  The 
first  proposition,  —  that  containing  the  condition,  —  which  I  would  call  the 
Explicamfy  should  be  thos  enounced :  AsB^  so  A\  —  or,  ^4^  B  is,  so  i*  A ;  or, 
As  C  is  BjSo  is  E  A»  Then  follows  the  proposition  containing  the  explication, 
which  I  would  call  the  Explicative ;  and,  finally,  the  proposition  embodying  the 
result,  which  I  would  call  the  Explicate, 

They  are  called  Conjunctives  from  their  conjoining  two  convertible  proposi- 
tions in  a  mutual  dependence,  of  which  either  may  be  made  antecedent  or 
consequent  of  the  other. 

Disjunctive  syllogisms  are  conditional,  inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  not  absolutely 
asserted  as  subject  or  predicate  of  another  or  others,  but  alternatively  conjoined 
with  some  part,  but  only  with  some  part,  of  a  given  plurality  of  notions,  the 
affirmation  of  it  with  one  part  involving  the  negation  of  others.  The  first 
proposition,  containing  the  condition,  I  would  call  the  Explicandj  and  so  forth 
as  in  the  Conjunctives.    They  are  properly  called  Disjunctives, 

[1  Kant,  Logih,  f  7ft.  Boatarwek,  Lthhuek  187.  Welts,  JLofifc,  f f  210,  an.  Hertart, 
der  phUosopku^hen  ForAeimlMtMe,  (  100,  p.  IfiS,  Uhrburk  xur  EinleiUmg  w  du  Fhilo$epkU,  f  U, 
9d  ed.  1820.    1  iMher,  Lagik,  o.  v.  H  W|  100,  p.     p.  87, 1884.] 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF  REASONINGS. 

(Nov.  1848).  —  Inference  may  he  thus  distributed,  and  more  fully  and  accu- 
rately than  I  have  seen.  It  is  either  (I.)  Immediate,  that  is,  without  a  middle 
term  or  medium  of  comparison ;  or  (II.)  Mediate,  with  such  a  medium.^ 

Both  the  Immediate  and  the  Mediate  are  subdivided*  inasmuch  as  the  reason- 
ing is  determined  (A)  to  one,  or  (B)  to  one  or  other,  conclusion.  (It  is  mani- 
fest that  this  latter  division  may  constitute  the  principal,  and  that  immediate 
and  mediate  may  constitute  subaltern  classes.) 

All  inference,  I  may  observe  in  the  outset,  is  hypothetic,  and  what  have  been 
called  Hypothetical  Syllogisms  are  not  more  hypothetic  than  others. 

I.  A  —  Immediate  Peremptory  Inference,  determined  one  conclusion,  con- 
tains under  it  the  following  species:'    

I.  B  —  Immediate  Alternative  Inference  contains  under  it  these  five  spe- 
cies,— 

1^,  Given  one  proposition,  the  alternative  of  affirmation  and  negation.  As 
—  A  either  is  or  is  not;  but  Ais ;  therefore^  A  is  not  not.  Or,  A.  is  or  is  not  B; 
but  A  is  B  ;  therefore^  A  is  not  no^B. 

This  species  is  anonymous,  having  been  ignored  by  the  logicians;  but  it 
requires  to  be  taken  into  account  to  explain  the  various  steps  of  the  process. 

2^,  Given  one  proposition,  the  alternative  between  different  predicates.  This 
is  the  common  Disjunctive  Syllogism. 

8^,  The  previous  propositions  conjoined,  given  one  proposition,  etc.  As,  A 
either  is  or  is  not  either  B  or  C  or  D ;  but  Ais  B ;  therefore,  it  is  not  not-B,  it  is 
note,  it  is  not  D. 

Alias,  A  is  either  B  or  non-B,  or  C  or  non-C,  or  D  or  non-D ;  but  Ais  B; 
therefore  it  is  not  non-B,  and  it  is  non-C,  and  it  is  non-D. 

4°,  Given  two  propositions,  second  dependent  on  the  first,  and  in  the  first  the 
alternative  of  affirmation  and  negation.    This  is  the  Hypothetical  Syllogism  of 

1  [Cf.  Foniieca,  InstU.  Dial.,  L.  vl.  0. 1.,  Ist  reintn  Lofik^  §  180,  p.  891.     Scheibler,  Op, 

ed.    1664.    Enstachliu,  Summa    PhUosophia  Log',  De  Proposit.  Consecutiotu^  p.  492  et  seq.] 
Quadripariitay  DiaUetiea,  P.  lii.  tract,  i.,  p.         2  [Kinds  of  Immediate  InfereDce.    I    Sub- 

112.    ['*  Quoniam  argumentatio  est  quKdam  alternation.     II.  Conversion.    III.  Oppoai- 

con8equentia(latia8  enim  patet  consequentia  tion  — (a)  of  Contradiction  ~(b)  of  Contra- 

qnam  argnmentatio),  prins  de  consequentia,  riety  —  Cc)  of  Subcontrariety.    IV.  Eqnipol- 

quam    de    argnmentatlone    dicendum    eat  leuoe.     Y.   Modality.     YI.  . Contraposition. 

Consequentia  igitur,  sive  consecutio,  est  ora-  YII.  Correlation.    Till.  Identity, 
tio  in  qua  ex  aliquo  aliquid  colligitur;  Mi,        Foneeca(IV),(I).(II).    Eustachius  (I),  (IV), 

Omnis  homo  est  animal,  igUw  aliquxs  homo  est  (II),  (VIII.)    Wolf,  (IV),  (VII),  (III),  a,  b,  c. 


^»  — Ed]    [Whether  Immediate  Infer-  (II).    Stattler,  (I),  (IV),  (H),  (III)     Kant,  (I), 

enee  really  immediate,  see,  on  the  affirmative,  (III),  a,  b,  c,  (II),  (VI).    E.  Reinbold,  (I).  (II), 

E.  Reinhold,  Logik,  j  106;  on  the  negative,  (VI),  (VII).    Rasling,  (I),  (IV),  (II),  (III),  a, 

Wolf,  Phil.  Rat.,  i  481.    Kmg,  Logik,  $  94,  p.  b,  c,  (V).    Krug,  (IV),  (I),  (III),  a,  b.  c,  (II), 

287.    Schulre,  L<viiip,  H  86-90  (♦  80,  Stbed.).  (V).    G.  E.  Schulwj,  (IV),  (I),  (III),  (II).     S. 

Cf.  Maimon,  FemicA  CTiMf  fuiMM  Log^'ib,  Sect  T.  Maimon,  (I),  (III),  (II),  (VI).      Baehmaun, 

»  2,  p.  74  «t  <^9.    F.  Fischer,  Logit,  p.  104  e«  (IV),   (I),    (III),    a,   b,   o,    (II),    (VI),   (V). 

uq,    Bacbmann,  Logik,  (  106,  p.  164  et  $eq.  Flatner,(I),  (II),  (III),(IV).    F.  Fii*cher,  (V), 

Sdmams,  VtmunflUhre,  f  160  et  vq.  (1766).  (I),  (III),   (II),   (VI).      Relmams,  (IV),  (I), 

Bolzano,  WiitnuehaJUlehre,  Logih,  vol.  ii.  f  (III),  a,  b,  (II).    Twesten,  (I),  (V),  (Ul),  (IV), 

266  tt  $eq.    Twesten,   Logik,  insbesondere  die  (II),  (VI).    See  pp.  684,  686-] 
Jnaiyttk,  i  77,  p.  66.    B«teling,  Die  Ltkren  der 
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the  logicians.  It  is,  however,  no  more  hypothetical  than  any  other  form  of 
reajioning ;  the  so-called  hypothetical  conjunction  of  the  two  radical  propositions 
being  only  an  elliptical  form  of  stating  the  alternation  in  the  one,  and  the  de- 
pendence on  that  alternation  in  the  other.  For  example :  1/  X  is  ByB  is  C; 
this  merely  states  that  A  either  is  or  is  not  B,  and  that  B  is  or  is  not  C,  accord- 
ing as  A  is  or  is  not  B.    In  short  —  As  A  is  or  is  not  B,  so  B  is  or  is  not  C. 

(Errors,  —  1^,  This  is  not  a  mediate  inference. 

2^,  This  is  not  more  composite  than  the  categorical. 

S°,  The  second  proposition  is  not  more  dependent  npon  the  first  than  the 
first  upon  the  second.) 

5",  Given  two  propositions,  one  alternative  of  affirmation  and  negation,  and 
another  of  various  predicates;  the  Hypothetico-disjuncdve  or  Dilemmadc 
Syllogism  of  the  logicians. 

II.  A  —  Mediate  Peremptory  Inference.  This  is  the  common  Categorical 
SyllogisoL  Three  propositions,  three  actual  terms,  one  primary  conclusion,  or 
two  convertible  equally  and  conjunctly  valid. 

II.  B  —  Mediate  Alternative  Syllogism.  Three  propositions,  three  possible 
terms,  and  conclusions  varying  according    .... 

2^,  The  Disjunctive  CategoricaL 

4^y  The  Hypothetical  CategoricaL 

5",  Ilypothetico-Didjunctive  CategoricaL 


HTPOTBXTXCAL  STLLOOI8X.  —  CAITOH. 

(Oct  1 848.)  —  Canon  —  Two  or  more  propositions  thought  as  indeteimmed 
in  quality,  but  as  in  quality  mutually  dependent,  the  determination  of  quality  in 
the  one  infers  a  determination  of  the  corresponding  quality  in  the  other. 

This  canon  embodies  and  simplifies  the  whole  m^-stery  of  Hypothetical  Syl- 
logisms, which  have  been  strangely  implicated,  mutilated,  and  confused  by  the 
logicians. 

1**,  What  are  called  Hypothetical  Propositions  and  Syllogisms  are  no  more 
hypothetical  than  others.  They  are  only  hypothetical  as  ellipticaL  When  we 
say,  I/Aisj  then  B  is,  we  mean  to  say  the  proposition,  A  is  or  u  noi^  and  the 
proposition,  B  is  or  is  not,  are  mutually  dependent,  —  that  as  the  one  so  the 
other.  If  here  only  means  taking  for  the  nonce  one  of  the  qualities  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other ;  I,  therefore,  express  in  my  notation  the  connectioa  of 
the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  a  hypothetical  proposition,  thus : 


2^,  The  interdependent  propositions  are  erroneously  called  Antecedent  and 
Consequent.  Either  is  antecedent,  either  is  consequent,  as  we  choose  to  make 
them.  Neither  is  absolutely  so.  This  error  arose  from  not  expressbg  overtly 
the  quantity  of  the  subject  of  the  second  proposition.  For  example:  I/man  is, 
then  animal  is.   In  this  proposition,  as  thus  stated,  the  negation  of  the  first  does 
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not  infer  the  negation  of  the  second.  For  man  not  existing,  animal  might  be 
realized  as  a  consequent  of  dog^  horse,  etc.  Bat  let  us  consider  what  we  mean ; 
we  do  not  mean  all  animaly  but  some  only,  and  that  some  determined  by  the 
attribute  of  rationality  or  such  other.  Now,  this  same  some  animal  depends  on 
man,  and  man  on  it ;  expressing,  therefore,  what  we  mean  in  the  proposition 
thus :  — If  all  man  is,  then  some  animal  is, — we  then  see  the  mutual  dependence 
and  convertibility  of  the  two  propositions.^  For  to  say  that  no  animal  is,  is 
not  to  explicate  but  to  change  the  terms. 

S^,  The  interdependent  propositions  may  be  dependent  through  their  counter 
qualities,  and  not  merely  through  the  same.  For  example :  As  our  hemisphere 
is  or  is  not  illuminated^  so  the  other  is  not  or  is  ;  but  the  other  is  not  illuminated  ; 
Aerefore  ours  is.    Another:  If  A  is,  then  B  is  not;  but  B  is;  therefore  A  is  not. 

DtSJUNGTITB  ANB  BTPOTHBTICAL  8TLLOOI8X8  FBOPSB. 

Aristotle  ignores  these  forms,  and  he  was  right*  His  followers,  Theophra»- 
tns  and  Eudemus,  with  the  Stoics,  introduced  them  into  Logic  as  coordinate 
with  the  regular  syllogism ;  and  their  views  have  been  followed,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  errors,  up  to  the  present  hour.  In  fact,  all  that  has  been  said  of 
them  has  been  wrong. 

1**,  These  are  not  composite  by  contrast  to  the  regular  syllogism,  but  more 
simple. 

2**,  If  inferences  at  all,  these  are  immediate,  and  not  mediate. 

S^,  But  they  are  not  argumentations,  but  preparations  (explications)  for 
argumentation.'  They  do  not  deal  with  the  qusesitum, — do  not  settle  it ;  they 

1  Cf.  TltioB,  An  Cogitandi,  o.  xii.  §  26.  "  In  acelpiatnr,  ao  In  tyllogismo  formatter  pro- 
specie  falsum  qaoqiie  arbitror,  quod  S7II0-  poaito  qaeat  minor  probari,  turn  oonolculo 
gfemiCondltioDalesduashabeantflgnras^qiUD  erit  yerimlma,  Idque  virtote  pnemissarum. 
hia  Diuniantor  regalia,  (1)  potito  aruecedente,  $  80.  Omnia  igitur  error  exinde  habet  origi- 
p&nUurconsequena^rkonyetonmotoamteetdenu,  nem,  quod  quantitatem  pnedioati  yel  non 
nmovttuT  eontequens^.  (2)  rtmoto  eonsequenu,  intelligant,  vel  non  observent;  ai  igitur  banc 
removftur  anteceden$^  non  autem  potito  eon**-  lapaum  evitea,  objecta  exempla  omnia,  qoaiia 
quente,  ponitur  anteetdens<,  ...  $  28.  Vide-  etiam  Weiaioa  d,  I.  commemorat,  facile  di- 
amua  specialina;  contra  primam  regulam  sic  loea.^^  —  Ed. 

peecatar :  S  Cf.  Titiaa,  Ars  Oogitandi,  0.  xU.  f  7.    **  S7I- 
JSi  Chinenset  nuU  Makometani,  MmU  inJideUs^  logiamaa  DiiJunctiTiis  est  entbymema  sine 
At  non  sunt  Mahometani,  m^Jore,  bis,  oratione  di^uncta  et  poRitiva, 
Ergo  non  sunt  infideUs,  propositum,    .    .   .    (  17.    Conditionalls  sen 
*'nam  concluslo  hie  est  absnrda!    Vemm  si  Hypotheticus  nihil  aliud  est  qnam  enthy- 
prsdicatuin  oondusionis  sumatur  particolar*  mema  vel  sine  msjore,  rel  minore,  bis,  prima 
iter,  nulla  est  absurdltas,  si  autem  generaliter,  sell,  vice,  conditionaliter,  seconda,  pure,  pro- 
turn  evadnnt  quatuor  terminL    (  9.  Eodem  positum.    {  20.    Sequitur  nullpm  peculiare 
exempio  secunda  regula  etiam  illustratnr,  sed  concludendi  fbndamentnm  yel  formam  circa 
aasomemos  aliud  ex  Weisio,  d,  L  Syllogismos    Conditionales  occurrers,  nam 
Si  miles  est  doctuSj  notit  Ubros  (nempe  dent  argumentationes  imperfectas,  adeoque  mate- 
emditi  soIent).  riam  syllogismorum  r^gularium  illi  oonti- 

Sed  novtt  libros  (soil,  nt  alii  homines,  etiam  sent**  —  Ed. 

indocti,  nosse  solent).  S  This  I  say,  for,  notwithstanding  what  H. 

Ergo  miles  est  doetus.  St  Hilaire  so  ably  states  in  refutation  of  my 

**  Haec  conclusio  itidem  pro  fUsa  habetnr!  paradox,  I  must  adhere  to  it  as  undisproved. 

Sed  Jam  IndloaTlmus  in  addita  parenthesl  —See  his  Translation  of  the  Orgonon,  vol. 

veram  causam,   nempe    quatuor   terminoe,  Iv.  p.  66. 
qaodsi  autem  medius  teiminns  eodem  sensa 
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onlj  put  tlie  question  in  the  state  required  for  the  syllogistic  process;  this, 
indeed,  they  are  frequently  used  to  supersede,  as  placing  the  matter  in  a  light 
which  maizes  denial  or  doubt  impossible ;  and  their  own  process  is  so  evident, 
that  they  might,  except  for  the  sake  of  a  logical,  an  articulate,  development  of 
all  the  steps  of  thought,  be  safely  omitted,  as  is  the  case  with  the  quaesitmn 
itself.    For  example : 

1.  Hypothetical  (so  called)  Syllogism.  Let  the  qnsssitum  or  problem  he,  to 
take  the  simplest  instance,  —  Does  animal  exist  f  This  question  is  thus  hypo- 
thetically  prepared  —  If  man  if,  animal  is.  But  [as  is  conceded]  man  is;  there- 
fore, animal  is.  But  here  the  question,  though  prepared,  is  not  solved ;  for  the 
opponent  may  deny  the  consequent,  admitting  the  antecedent.  It,  therefore, 
is  inctmibent  to  show  that  the  existence  of  animal  follows  that  of  man^  which  is 
done  by  a  categorical  syllogisoL 

Animal,  m  :  Man  :  ■  ,  Existent 


2.  Disjunctive  (so  called)  Syllogism.  Problem  —  Is  John  mortal  t  Dis- 
junctive syllogism  —  John  is  either  mortal  or  immortal;  but  he  is  not  immortal; 
ergo  [and  this,  consequently,  is  admitted  as  a  necessary  alternative]  he  is  mortal 
But  the  [alternative  antecedent]  may  be  denied,  and  the  alternative  consequent 
falls  to  the  ground.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  show  either  that  he  isnotim- 
mortalj  or  —  the  necessary  alternative  —  that  he  is  mortal,  which  is  done  by 
categorical  syllogism. 


BTPOTHSTICAL  IHPBRBITCC. 


Inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  thought,  it  is  thought  either  as  existing  or  as  non-ex- 
isting ;  and  it  cannot  be  thought  as  existing  unless  it  be  thought  to  exist  io  this 
or  that  mode  of.b^ing,  which,  consequently,  affords  it  a  ground,  condition,  or 
reason  of  existence.  This  is  merely  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent ;  and 
the  hypothetical  inference  is  only  the  limitation  of  a  supposed  notion  to  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  being,  by  which,  if  posited,  its  existence  is  affirmed ;  if  subUted, 
its  existence  is  denied.     For  example  :  If  A  is,  it  is  B;  but  A  is,  etc. 

Again,  we  may  think  the  existence  of  B  (consequently  of  A  B)  as  depen- 
dent upon  C,  and  C  as  dependent  upon  D,  and  so  forth.  We,  accordingiyi 
may  reason:  If  A  is  B,  and  B  is  C,  and  C  is  D,  etc. 

DlSJUirCTITS  STLUMISM  PBOPBB. 

(October  1848.)  -» Inasmuch  as  a  notion  is  thought,  it  is  thoujrht  as  dete^ 
mined  by  one  or  other,  and  only  by  one  or  other,  of  any  two  contradicton'  at- 
tributes ;  and  inasmuch  as  two  notions  are  thought  as  contradictor)-,  the  one  or 
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the  other,  and  only  the  one  or  the  other,  is  thought  as  a  determining  attribute 
of  any  other  notion.  This  is  merely  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle.  The  dis- 
junctive inference  is  the  limitation  of  a  subject  notion  to  the  one  or  to  the  other 
of  two  predicates  thought  as  contradictories ;  the  affirmation  of  the  one  infer- 
ring the  negation  of  the  other,  and  vice  versd.  As,  A  is  either  B  or  not  B,  etc. 
Though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  say  A  is  either  B  or  C  or  D,  each  of  these 
must  be  conceived  as  the  contradictory  of  every  other ;  aa,  B  =»  |  C  |  D,  and 
80  on  with  the  others. 


HTPOTHBTI0AI.S   (CONJUNGTITB  AND  DISJUNOTIYB  STLLOOISX). 

(April  30, 1849.)  —  These  syllogisms  appear  to  be  only  modifications  or  cor- 
ruptions of  certain  inmiediate  inferences ;  for  they  have  only  two  terms,  and 
obtain  a  third  proposition  only  by  placing  the  general  rule  of  inference  (stat- 
ing, of  course,  the  possible  alternatives),  disguised,  it  is  true,  as  the  major 
prenuse.  It  is  manifest  that  we  might  prefix  the  general  rule  to  every  mediate 
inference ;  in  which  case  a  syllogism  would  have  four  propositions ;  or,  at  least, 
both  premises  merged  in  one  complex  proportion,  thus : 

If  A  and  C  be  either  su^ed  or  predicate  [of  Ike  same  term  f],  ihey  are  UjQi  ntbietiL  or  pred- 
icate of  each  other ; 
But  Bis  the  subject  of  A  and  predicate  of  B[C7] ; 
.'.  A  is  the  predicate  qfC.^ 

Thus,  also,  a  common  hypothetical  should  haye  only  two  propositions.  Let  us 
take  the  immediate  inference,  prefixing  its  rule,  and  we  have,  in  all  essentials, 
the  cognate  hypothetical  syllogism. 

1.  —  Conjunctive  Hypothetical. 

AUBis  {some  or  off)  A;  AS  men  are  (some)  animals; 

Some  or  aB  B  exists ;  (AQ  or  some)  men  exist ; 

Ther^ore,  some  A  exists,  Therrfore,  tome  ammais  exist. 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  first  proposition  merely  contains  the  general  rule 
upon  which  all  immediate  inference  of  inclusion  proceeds ;  to  wit,  that,  the  sub- 
jective part  being,  the  subjective  whole  is,  etc. 

Now,  what  is  this  but  the  Hypothetical  Conjunctive  ? 

Jf  Bis,  A  is;  If  man  is,  anmdl  is; 

BiUBis;  But  man  is; 

Thertfore,  A  is,  Thertfore,  ammcd  is, 

1  There  Mems  to  be  tn  error  here  in  the  Cis  B,  lAeti  C  u  A;  tax  B  i«  A,  and  CisB; 

aathor^t  MS.    It  St  obviotis  that  a  mediate  thfre/bn^  Cis  A.    This  is  appareDtly  what  the 

inference  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  author  means  to  express  in  a  somewhat  diffor- 

bTpothetloal  syllogism.   Thos :  ^  B  if  A,  and  ent  form.  —  Ed. 
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2.--H7pothetical  Dl^imctlve. 

h  is  eUh/ff' Xornoi  A;  Jlidn  U  eUher  ammci  or  noiHimmal  i 

BvtBisX;  Butmmi$ammid; 

Therrfan,  Bis  not  nol- A.  Tfurtfare,  is  not  ncm-ammoL 

Stating  Ibis  bjpothetically,  we  may,  of  course,  resolve  the  fbmuJ  contradic- 
tory into  tlie  material  contrary.    Bat  this  b  wbdly  eztralogical. 

BTPOTRBTICAL  AHD  DI8JUKCTITB  STIXOOISMS. 

(1848  or  1849.)  —  The  whole  antecedent  must  be  granted ;  and  there  can- 
not be  two  propositions  inferred.  In  Categorical  Syllogisms,  the  antecedent  is 
composed  of  the  major  and  minor  premises,  and  there  is  only  one  simple  con- 
clusion (though  this  may,  in  the  second  and  third  figures,  vary).  So  in  H^-po- 
thetical  and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  the  whole  antecedent  is  the  two  clauses  of 
the  first  proposition ;  and  the  whole  inference  is  the  first  and  second  clauses  of 
the  second  proposition,  erroneously  divided  into  minor  proposition  and  conclo- 
sion. 

(January  1850.)  —  The  Medium  or  Explicative  may  be  indefinitely  various, 
according  to  the  complexity  of  the  Explicand ;  and  so  may  the  Explicate.  The 
explicative  and  the  explicate  change  places  in  different  explications.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  proper  medium-explicative  or  conclusion-expHcate. 

(January  1850.)  —  In  Disjunctives  there  is  always  at  least  double  the  nimi- 
ber  of  syllogisms  (positive  and  negative)  of  the  disjunct  members ;  and  in  all 
syllogisms  where  the  disjunct  members  are  above  two,  as  there  is  thus  afforded 
the  possibility  of  disjunctive  explicates,  there  is  another  half  to  be  added.  Uras, 
if  there  be  two  disjunct  members,  as  A — ^x  B  C,  there  are  four  syllogisms,  but 
all  of  an  absolute  conclusion,  —  explicate.  But  if  there  be  three  disjunct 
members,  as  A — x  B  C  D,  in  that  case  there  are  six  absolute  explicates,  three 
positive  and  three  negative,  and,  moreover,  three  disjunctivo-positive  coada- 
sions,  —  explicates,  after  a  negative  explicative,  and  so  on. 

BTPOTHBTIOAL  STLLOOISX. — CAV0H8. 

(February  1850.)  —  I.  For  Breadth,  —  The  extensive  whole  or  class  being 
universally  posited  or  sublated,  every  subjacent  part  is  pomted  or  sublated ;  or, 
for  Depth,  —  All  the  comprehensive  wholes  being  posited  or  sublated,  the  com- 
prehended parts  are  universally  posited  or  sublated. 

II.  For  Breadth,  —  Any  subjacent  part  being  posited  or  sublated,  the  exten- 
sive whole  or  class  is  partially  posited  or  sublated ;  or,  for  Depth, —  Any  com- 
prehensive whole  being  posited  or  sublated,  the  comprehended  parts  (or  part) 
are,  pro  tanto,  posited  or  sublated,  —  Conversion  and  Bestriction. 

in.  If  one  contradictory  be  posited  or  sublated,  the  other  is  sublated  or  pos- 
ted, —  Contradiction. 

IV.  If  some  or  a  part  only  of  a  notion  be  posited  or  sublated,  all  the  rest 
(all  other  some)  is  sublated  or  posited,  —  Integration. 

V.  If  the  same  under  one  correlation  be  posited  or  sublated,  so  under  the 
other, —  EquipoUence. 
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VI.  Law  of  Mediate  Inference,* —  Syllogism. 

Alem.  —  The  some  in  the  explicand  is  (as  in  the  Conyeraion  of  propositions) 
to  be  taken  in  the  explicative  as  the  same  some.  There  is  thus  an  inference 
equally  finom  consequent  to  antecedent,  as  from  antecedent  to  consequent' 


HYPOTHETICAL8,  OB    ALTEBNATIVES. 
coKjmrcTiTB  (htpothbtigalb  emphaticallt)  and  DiBJuircTiyB  (altbbita- 

TIYES  EMPHATICALLY.) 

(August  1852.) 

Quantification,  —  Any. 

Affirmative,  —  Any  (Anything^  Aught)  contains  under  it  every  positive 
quantification,  —  All  or  Every,  —  Sotne  at  least,  —  Some  only,  —  This,  These, 
(Best) 

Negative,  —  Not  any,  None,  No  (Nothing,  Naught),  is  equivalent  to  the  most 
exclusive  of  the  negations.  All  not ;  All  or  every  not ;  Not  one,  and  goes  be- 
yond the  following,  which  are  only  partial  negations,  —  Not  all ;  Not  some ; 
Some  not    (Worst) 

Affiimative,  —  Any,  a  highest  genus  and  best ;  not  so  Negative  —  Not  any,  — 
a  lowest  species,  and  worst  Therefore  can  restrict,  —  subalternate  in  the 
former,  not  in  the  latter. 


—  Any  (aU  or  every,  —  tome).  Borne  not,  or  net  tome,  or  not  aU—tome  only  (def.). 

•■  •- 

Pure  affirmative.  Mixed  affirmative  and  negative. 

8 


All  or  every  not,  not  one,  not  any. 
Pure  negative. 

If  any  (every)  M  5e  on  (some)  A,  and  any  (every)  A  an  (tome)  S,  then  it  any  (every)  M 
an  S ;  and,  v.  v.,  if  no  (not  any)  A  be  any  S,  and  any  M  tome  A,  then  itnolA  any  S. 
.*.  (On  one  alternative),  tome  M  being  tome  A,  and  aU  A  tome  S,  tome  M  it  tome  S. 
(On  the  other),  «o  A  being  any  S,  and  every  M  tome  A,  no  "M  it  any  S. 

Jif  (on  any  possibility)  M  it,  tome  Am;  or,  v.  v,,  if  no  A  it,  no 'Hit. 

.*.  (on  one  alternative)  (in  this  actoality),  tome  M  being,  tome  A  it  f  (on  the  other),  no 

A  being,  no  M  it. 
Possible  M : ,  m        ,  A  or  A :  m        :  M.    Supposition  of  universal  PossibUity.  In 

any  cote. 
Actual  M ,m        ,A  or  A;^        ;A.    Assertion  of  particular  Actuality.    Jn  ihit 

cote. 

From  Possible,  we  can  descend  to  Actual;  from  Any,  to  Some;  but  Not  any 
being  lowest  or  worst,  we  can  go  [no]  lower. 

lSeep.688.  — Ed.  s  See  p.  608.  —  Ed. 
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The  Posnbk  indifferent  to  Affirmation  or  Negation,  it  con  tuns  both  implicitly. 
But  when  we  de^*end  to  the  Actual  (and  Potential  f),  the  two  qualities  emerge. 
This  explains  much  in  both  kinds  of  Uypotheticals  or  Alternatives,  —  the 
Conjunctives  and  Disjunctives. 

Higher  cla8.<«es,  —  Possible,  Actual  —  Semper,  quandocunque,  tunc,  nunc  — 
Ubicunque,  ubique,  ibi,  hoc  —  Aniff  all,  $ome — In  all,  every ^  any  case,  in  tJus 
case —  Conceivable,  reoL 

XULES  OF  BTFOTRBTICAL  8TLL0018MS. 

1.  Universal  Rule  of  Restriction.  —  What  is  thought  of  all  is  thought  of 
some,  —  what  is  thought  of  the  whole  higher  notion  (genus)  is  thought  of  all 
and  each  of  the  lower  notions  (special  or  individual). 

2.  General  Rule  of  both  Hypotheticals.  —  What  is  thought  (unplicidy)  of 
all,  the  Possible  (genus),  is  thought  (explicidy)  of  all  and  each,  the  Actual 
(8pe<-ie8). 

S.  S|)eci{il  Rule  of  Conjunctives.  —  What  is  thought  as  consequent  on  every 
Possible,  is  thought  as  consequent  on  every  Actual,  antecedent 

4.  Special  Rule  of  Disjunctives.  —  What  is  thought  as  only  Possible  (alter- 
natively), is  thought  as  only  Actual  (alternatively). 

5.  Most  Special  Rule  of  Conjunctives. 

6.  Most  Special  Rule  of  Disjunctives. 

HTPOTBETICALS  —  EXAMPLES  UVQUAKTIFUCD. 

(Oigher  to  Lower.) 

Affibhativb.  Keoatiyb. 

If  the  genui  i$,  the  tptcies  is.  If  the  genua  is  not,  the  q>tcies  is  net. 

If  the  stronger  can,  the  weaker  can.  If  the  stronger  cannot,  the  weaker  cannsL 

(Lower  to  Higher.) 
IfAe  ^cies  is,  the  gemu  i$.  If  the  spejcies  is  not^  ihe  genus  is  not. 

If  ihe  weaker  can,  the  stronger  can,  Jf  the  weaker  cannol,  the  stronger  cannoL 

(Equal  to  Equal.) 
If  triangle,  so  trilateral  If  A  befoAer  of  B,  Bis  son  of  A; 

Buchpoet  Bmer^  such  poet  Virgil.  .'.  A  being  father  of  B,  B  is  son  of  A; 

Where  {when)  the  carcass  is,  there  (then)      .'.  Bnot  being  eon  of  A,  A  is  not  father  of  B. 
are  the  files.  If  the  angles  be  proportional  to  Ae  sides  of 

If  Socrates  be  the  son  of  Sophroniscuey  Soph-  a  A ; 

roniscns  is  the  father  of  Socrates.  .-.  An  eqtdangnlar  wHlbe  an  eqttSatenU  A, 

If  equals  be  added  to  equals,  the  vh)les  are      If  wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  wHl  the 

tqwiL  eagles    be  gatherod  together    (Matt. 

xxlv.28); 
.*.  If  here  the  carcass  is,  here,  etc 
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A.)  —  CONJUNCTIVB  HTPOTUETICAL8. 

l.)^rA6eD,i<wA;.-.  jJ'J 


f  not  being  A,ianoiD; 
In  other  words —A  is  either  Dor  not  AD, 
Identity  and  Contradiction. 


n  V  v-^  -n  I.    1    'a  •     ^        A         J  B,  being  X.unot  non-A : 
2.)  J(fBbeA,tttsnotnonrA;.\  <    *.^    '  ' 

(  B,  being  non-A,  ts  not  A; 

In  oQier  words—  B  is  either  A  or  non-A. 

Excluded  Middle. 

A  ^  r^  -n  1.     _.*...  A  (  B,  nof  fteiny  A,  is  non-Ai 

In  other  words  —  Bis  either  not  A  or  not  nori-A. 
Excluded  Middle. 

AXT^f^i.     ^T^  u-     ^.         {  E,  not  being  D,  is  not  A; 

In  other  words— E  is  either  nolD  A,  or  AD. 
Contradiction  and  Identity. 

B.) — DISJUKCTIYB   HTPOTHETICAL8. 

VSl>eeUherJLornm.A;.:  il^"" ^' \'^. '^t' 
i  B  being  lum-A,  is  not  A. 

Excluded  Middle. 


"  If**  means  suppose  that, — in  case  that,  —  on  the  supposition  —  hypothesis,  — 
under  the  condition,  —  under  the  thought  that,  —  it  being  supposed  possible  ; 

.•.  etc.,  means  then,  —  therefore,  —  in  that  case,  etc.,  etc.,  —  in  actuality  either. 

Only,  properly,  in  both  Conjunctives  and  Disjunctives,  two  contradictory 
alternatives.  For  contrary  alternatives  only  material,  not  formal,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  either  A  or  B  or  C  means  A  or  non^A,  B  or  non-B,  C  or  non-C, 

The  minor  premise,  on  the  common  doctrine,  a  mere  materiality.  Formally, 
—  logically,  it  is  a  mere  differencing  of  the  conclusion,  which  is  by  formal 
alternative  afforded. 

1.)  In  Hypotheticals  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive),  two  or  three  hypotheses. 
The  first  is  in  the  original  supposition  of  possibility,  (IfB  be  A,  it  is  not  non^ 
A  —  IfBbe  either  A  or  non-A.)  The  second  (and  third)  is  in  the  alternative 
suppositions  of  actuality  (.*.  either  if  B  be  A,  it  is  not  non-A,  or  if  B  be  non-A^ 
it  is  not  A^  — .'.  If  B  be  A,  it  is  not  non-A,  or  if  B  be  non-A,  it  is  not  A).  (Pos* 
nbly,  —  by  possible  supposition)  If  man  is,  animal  is;  .•.  (actually)  Mem  being^ 
animal  is ;  (or)  animal  not  being,  man  is  not, 

1.)  Possibility  —  a  genus  indifferent  to  negative  and  affirmative.  These  two 
species  of  Possibility,  to  wit,  two  Actuals,  —  an  actual  yes,  and  an  actual  no. 
The  total  formal  conclusion  is,  therefore,  of  two  contradictories.    This  explains 

77 
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whjT,  in  ConjnnctiTe  uid  Disjancdve  Hypotbeticaliy  Uiere  are  two  altenutiTe 
oonaequents,  and  onlj  one  antecedent 

2.)  In  Hypotheticals  (Conjanctive  and  DisjunctiTe)  a  diTision  of  genus  in 
the  first  suppoaition  into  two  contradictories,  —  species.  The  inference,  there- 
fore, one  of  sabaltemation  or  restriction. 

S.)  In  H}*potheticals  (Conjunctive  and  DisjnnctiTe),  two  aitematiTe  contra- 
dictory conclusions  —  the  form  giving  no  preference  between  the  two,  the  matr 
ter  only  determining  (other  immediate  inferences  have  only  one  determinate 
conclusion,  and  all  mediate  syllogism  has  virtually  only  one).  Formally,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  categoricaUy,  determinately,  assert,  and  assert  exclusively, 
either  alternative,  and  make  a  minor  separate  from  the  conclusion.  This  only 
materially  possible ;  for  we  know  not,  by  the  laws  of  thought,  whether  a  cer- 
tain alternative  b,  knowing  only  that  one  c£  two  alternatives  most  be.  For- 
mally, therefore,  only  an  immediate  inference,  and  that  alternative  douUe. 

4.)  Hypothetical  (Conjunctive  and  Disjunctive)  reasoning  more  marking 
out,  —  predetermining  how  a  thing  is  to  be  proved,  than  proving  it 

5.)  Thus,  three  classes  of  inference:  1^,  Simple  Lnmediate  Inference.  —  2^, 
Complex  Immediate  Inference  (II^'potheticaLi  Conjunctive  and  Di^unctive). — 
8^,  Syllo;nsms  Proper,  Mediate  Inference. 

6.)  If  we  quantify  the  terms,  even  the  formal  inference  breaks  down. 

7.)  The  only  difference  between  the  first  proposition  and  the  two  latter,  is 
the  restriction  or  subaltemation.  These  last  should,  therefore,  be  reduced  to 
one,  and  made  a  conclusion  or  restriction.  The  genera  and  species  are  of  the 
most  common  and  notorious  kinds,  as  Possible  and  Actual^  —  Wherever^  Here^ 
etc., —  Whenever^  Now^  —  AU  or  Every^  Some^  Thisj  etc.  The  commonness 
and  notoriety  of  this  subordination  is  the  cause  why  it  has  not  been  signalized  ; 
and  if  signalized,  and  overtly  expressed,  U^'potheticals  might  be  tamed  into 
Catcgoricals.  It  is  better,  however,  to  leave  them  as  immediate  inferences;. 
For  it  would  be  found  awkward  and  round-about  to  oppose,  for  example,  the 
Possible  to  the  Actual,  as  determining  a  difference  of  terms.  (See  Molinseos, 
Elem.  Log,,  L.  L  tr.  iii.  p.  95,  and  Pacius,  In  Org.,  De  SyH  Hyp.,  p.  53S.)  The 
example  of  the  Cadaver  there  given  shows  the  approximation  to  the  ordinary 
Ilypotbeticals.  They  may  stand,  in  fact,  either  for  Categoricals  or  Hypothetic 
cals. 

8.)  Disjunctives  —  (Posably)  A  is  either  B  or  non-B ;  .*.  (Actually)  A  is 
either,  etc. 

9)  The  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Universal  Qnantity,  and  the  Affirmative 
Quality  (see  Krug,  Logik,  §§  57,  83,  86,  pp.  171,  264,  275),  of  the  supposition, 
proposition,  of  Conjunctive  (?)  and  Disjunctive  H^'potheticals,  is  solved  by  my 
theory  of  Possibility,  In  it  is  virtually  said  (whatever  quantity  and  quality  be 
the  clauses),  ^**on  any  possible  supposition/'  (On  the  Quality,  v.  Krug,  Log3b^ 
§  57,  p.  172.     Pacius,  In  Org.,  p.  533.     Molinseus,  Elem,  Log.,  L  c.) 

10.)  Possibly, — problematically  includes  as  species  the  actaial  affirmative  and 
the  actual  negative.  It  will  thus  be  superfluous  to  enounce  a  negative  in  cfp" 
position  to  an  affirmative  alternative ;  for  thus  the  possible  would  be  broagbt 
down  to  the  actual,  and  the  whole  syllo<nsm  be  mere  tautological  repetition. 

11.)  The  quantified  terms,  if  introduced,  must  either  be  made  detenmnate, 
to  suit  the  Hypotheticab,  or  must  ruin  their  inference.    For  example — If  all 
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or  some  man  he  same  animal,  we  must  be  able  to  say,  But  some  animal  is  not^ 
therefore  man  (any  or  some)  is  not.  But  here  some  animal,  except  definitized 
into  the  same  some  animal,  would  not  warrant  the  required  inference.  And  so 
in  regard  to  other  quantifications,  which  the  logicians  have  found  it  necessaiy 
to  annul. 

12.)  The  minor  proposition  may  be  either  categorical  or  hypothetical.  (See 
Krug,  Logiky  §  83,  p.  264.  Heerebord,  Instit.  Logicar.  Synopsis,  L.  ii.  c.  12,  pp. 
266,  267.)  In  my  way  of  stating  it :  —  If  man  is,  animal  is,  .*.  If  man  is  (or 
man  being),  animal  is. 

13.)  Of  notions  in  the  relation  of  sub-and-superordination  (as,  in  opposite 
ways  Depth  and  Breadth,  Containing  and  Contained),  absolutely  and  relatively, 
the  lower  being  affirmed,  the  higher  are  (partially)  affirmed ;  and  the  higher 
being  (totally)  denied,  the  lower  are  (totaUy)  denied.  A,  E,  I,  O,  U,  Y  may 
represent  the  descending  series. 

The  first  proposition  is  conditional,  complex,  and  alternative;  we  shonld 
expect  that  the  second  should  be  so  likewise.  But  this  b  only  satisfied  on  my 
plan ;  whereas,  in  the  conunon,  there  is  a  second  and  a  third,  each  categorical^, 
simple,  and  determinate. 

The  subaltemation  is  frequently  double,  or  even  triple,  to  wit,  1®,  From  the 
Possible  to  the  Actual.  2^  (for  example).  From  Everywhere  to  here,  or  this 
place,  or  the  place  by  name.  3®,  From  all  to  somcy  etc.  — in  fact,  this  infer- 
ence may  be  of  various  kinds. 

The  /MTcUiT^^if  of  Aristotle  may  mean  the  determination,  —  the  subaltema- 
tion ;  the  iroT^  imSTrira  may  refer  to  the  specification  of  a  particular  quality  or 
proportion  under  the  generic ;  and  the  irp6a\'n^ts  of  Theophrastus  (for  the 
reading  in  Aristotle  should  be  corrected)  may  correspond  to  the  Karh,  -woUrrrra, 

There  is  no  necessary  connection,  formally  considered,  between  the  antece- 
dent and  consequent  notions  of  the  Hypothetical  miyor.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, no  possibility  of  an  abstract  notation ;  their  dependence  is  merely 
supposed,  if  not  material.  Hence  the  logical  rule,  —  Propositio  conditionaUs 
nihil  ponit  in  esse.  (See  Krug,  Logxk,  §  57,  p.  166.)  But  on  the  formal  sup- 
position,— on  the  case  thought,  what  are  the  rules  ? 

We  should  distinguish  in  Hjrpotheticals  between  a  propositional  antecedent 
and  consequent,  and  a  syllogistic  A  and  C ;  and  each  of  the  latter  is  one 
proposition,  containing  an  A  and  C. 

The  antecedent  in  an  inference  shonld  be  that  which  enables  us  formally  to 
draw  the  conclusion.  Show  in  Categoricals  and  in  Immediate  Inferences.  On 
this  principle,  the  conclusion  in  a  Hypothetical  will  contain  what  is  commonly 
called  the  minor  proposition  with  the  conclusion  proper ;  but  it  will  not  be  one 
and  determinate,  but  alternative. 

If  therie  were  no  alternation,  the  inference  would  follow  immediately  from 
the  fundamental  proposition ;  and  there  being  an  alternative  only  makes  the 
conclusion  alternatively  double,  but  does  not  make  a  mediate  inference. 
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To  make  one  alternatiTe  determinate  is  extralogical ;  ior  it  is  true  only  ai 
materially  proved.  1^,  The  splitting,  therefore,  of  the  conclusive  proposition 
into  two  —  a  minor  and  a  conclusion  proper — is  wholly  material  and  extralogi- 
cal ;  so  also,  2^,  Is  the  multiplying  of  one  reasoning  into  two,  and  the  dividing 
between  them  of  the  alternative  conclusion. 

Errors  of  logicians,  tonching  Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Reasonings: 

1®,  That  [they]  did  [not]  see  they  were  mere  immediate  inferences. 

2^,  Most  modems  that  both  Hypothetical. 

8^,  That  both  alternative  reasonings  in  one  syllogism. 

4^,  Mistook  a  part  of  the  alternative  conclusion  for  a  minor  premise. 

5^,  Made  this  a  distinct  part  (minor  premise),  by  introducing  material  consid- 
erations into  a  theory  of  form. 

6^,  Did  not  see  what  was  the  nature  of  the  immediate  inference  in  both, — 
how  they  resembled  and  how  they  differed. 


n.  —  HiSTOXICiX  NOTICSS. 

(OOV^mrCTITB  AKD  DISJUKCTITB.) 

(a)  ABJSTOTLB, 

(August  1852.) 

Aristotle  (Anal.  Pr.  L.  i.  c.  82,  §  5,  p.  262,  Pacii)  describes  the  process  of  the 
Hypothetic  SylIo«zi»m  (that  called  by  Alexander  <<*  8a«v),  but  denies  it  to  be  a 
syllo^sm.  Therefore  his  syllogisms  from  Hypothesis  are  something  different 
This  has  not  been  noticed  by  Mansel,  Waitz, 

Thus  literally :  —  ^  Again,  if  man  existing,  it  be  necessary  that  animal  exist, 
and  if  animal,  that  substance;  man  existing,  it  is  necessary  that  nuhstance  exist 
As  yet,  there  is,  however,  no  syllogistic  process ;  for  the  propositions  do  act 
stand  in  the  relation  we  have  stated.  But,  in  such  like  cases,  we  are  deceived, 
by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  something  resulting  from  what  has  been  laid 
down ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  s)-lIogi8m  is  of  things  necessary.  But  the 
Necessary  is  more  extensive  than  the  Syllogism ;  for  though  all  syllogism  be 
indeed  necessary,  all  necessary  is  not  syllogism."  Why  not?  1®,  No  middle. 
2°,  No  quality,  —  affirmation  or  negation ;  problem,  also  not  assertory,  —  hypo- 
thetical not  syllogistic.    8®,  No  quantity.     Compare,  also.  An,  Pr.  L.  i.  c.  24. 

Aristotle  (Anal,  Post,  L.  L  c.  2,  §  15,  p.  418;  c.  10,  §§  8,  9,  p.  438)  makes 
Thesis  or  Position  the  genus  opposed  to  Axiom,  and  containing  nnder  it,  as 
species,  1",  Uyiyothesis  or  Supposition  ;  and,  2®,  Definition,  Hypothesis  is  that 
thesis  which  assumes  one  or  other  alternative  of  a  contradiction.  Definition  is 
that  thesis  which  neither  affirms  nor  denies.  H>^thetical,  in  Aristotle's  sense, 
is  thus  that  which  affirms  or  denies  one  alternative  or  other,  —  which  is  not 
indifferent  to  yes  or  no,  —  which  is  not  possibly  either,,  and,  consequendy, 
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includes  both.  Hypotheticals,  as  involving  a  posidre  and  n^ative  alternative, 
are  thus,  in  Aristotle's  sense,  rightly  named,  if  divided ;  but,  in  Aristotle's 
aense,  as  complete,  they  are  neither  propositions  nor  syllc^isms,  as  not  affirming 
one  alternative  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.^ 

(b)  AMMOmUa  HERMIM, 

I.  Ammonius  Hermiae,  on  Aristotle  Of^Enouncement,  Introduction,  f.  S,  ed. 
Aid.  1546,  f.  1.  ed.  Aid.  1503.  Afler  distinguishing  the  five  species  of  Speech, 
according  to  the  Peripatetics,  —  the  Vocative,  the  Imperative,  the  Interrogativey 
the  Optative,  and  the  Enunciative  or  Assertive,  —  having  further  stated  the 
corresponding  division  by  the  Stoics,  and  having  finally  shown  that  Aristotle, 
in  this  book,  limited  the  discussion  to  the  last  kind,  that  alone  being  recipient 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  he  thus  proceeds :  —  "  Again,  of  Assertive  speech  (&»a- 
^oMfTueov \6yov),  there  are  two  species;  the  one  called  Categoric  [or Predicative'], 
the  other  Hypothetic  [or  Suppositive'],  The  Categoric  denotes  that  fomeihing 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  something :  as  when  we  say,  Socrates  is  trailing,  Soc- 
r€Ues  is  not  walking ;  for  we  predicate  walking  of  Socrates,  sometimes  affirmr 
atively,  sometimes  negatively.  The  Hypothetic  denotes  that  something  being, 
something  [else]  is  or  is  not,  or  something  not  being,  something  [else]  is  not  or  is : 
As  when  we  say.  If  man  be,  animal  also  is,  —  If  he  be  man,  he  is  not  stone,  — 
If  it  be  not  day,  it  is  night,  —  If  it  be  not  day,  the  sun  has  not  risen. 

"  The  Categoric  is  the  only  species  of  Assertive  speech  treated  of  by  Aris- 
totle as  that  alone  perfect  in  itself,  and  of  utility  in  demonstration ;  whereas 
Hypothetic  syllogisms,  usurping  [usually]  without  demonstration  the  [minor] 
proposition,  called  the  Transumption,  or  Assumption,  and  sometimes  even  a 
[major  premise]  Conjunctive  or  Disjunctive,  requiring  proof,  draw  their  per- 
suasion from  hypotheses,  should  any  one  [I  read  H  ns  for  frris]  concede  their 
primary  suppositions.  If,  then,  to  the  establishment  of  such  suppositions  we 
should  employ  a  second  hypothetic  syllogism,  —  in  that  case,  we  should  require 
a  further  establishment  for  confirmation  of  the  suppositions  involved  in  it ;  for 
this  third  a  fourth  would  again  be  necessary;  and  so  on  to  infinity,  should  we 
attempt  by  hypotheses  to  confirm  h3rpothe8es.  But  to  render  the  demonstra- 
tion complete  and  final,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  needed  a  categoric  syllogism 
to  prove  the  point  in  question,  without  any  foregone  supposition.  Hence  it  is 
that  Categoric  [reasonings]  are  styled  Syllogisms  absolutely ;  whereas  Hypo- 
thetic [reasonings]  of  every  kind  are  always  denominated  Syllogisms  from 
hypothesis,  and  never  Syllogisms  simply.    Add  to  this,  that  Hypothetic  enounce- 

1  [Whether  the  SyOogiims  ex  hypothesi  of  Opera  Logiea  Draet.  8^.  P.  iv.  o.  x.  tit.  2,  p. 

ikrtetotle  are  correspondent  to  the  ordinary  648.    BuiYgersdiciiw,  Lwtii.  Log.  L.  ii.  oo.  12, 

Hjpotbetical  Syllogism.  14,  pp.  268.  270.  276.     Bitter,  Gesh.  dfr  PhU, 

For  the  affirmative,  see  Paoins,  Com.  Im  iii.  p.  96.    (Eng.  Tr.,  p  80.)    Raraam  Sekolet 

Org.  An.  Prior,  L  i.  co.  28, 29,  44,  pp.  168, 177,  DiaL  L.  vii.  CO.  12, 18.  pp.  492, 608    Molinscns, 

194.    St  Uilaire,  Translation  of  Organon,  vol.  Elementa  Logiea,  p.  96  «l  teg.    Waiti,  Org.  L 

il.  pp.  107, 189, 178.  pp.  427,  488.    Cf.  Alexander,  In  An.  Prior ^  it 

For  the  negative,  see  Piccartna,  In  Org.  An.  88.  109.    Pblloponua,  In  An.  Prior,  ff.  60*,  60^, 

Prior,  L.  i.  00.  40,  41,  42,  p.  600.    Neldelins,  87^,  88.    Anonymns,    De  SyUogismo,   f.  44l>t 

Zh  Usu  Org.  Arist.  P.  iil.  o.  2,  pp.  88,  46  (1007).  Magentinns,  In  An.  Prior,  f.  17i>.    Ammonins, 

Keokermann,  C^wra,  pp.  706, 767.    Soheibler,  In  de  Interp.,  8^.  Blemmidas,  E^pit.  Log,  o.  30.] 
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menti  are  made  ap  of  Categoric.  For  tbej  expre«  the  conaeqnence  or  oppo- 
■ition  (i«oA«ii5^  %  UiMrmew)  of  one  Categoric  propontion  and  another,  aniting 
them  with  each  other  by  either  the  Conjunctire  or  DifjunctiTe  particle  (#ifi- 
vKvcrut^  %  Biaffwrriff^  nv8^/i^),  in  order  to  show  that  they  constitute  together  a 
single  enounc-ement  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  Aristotle  has  only  consid- 
ered, in  detail,  the  Categoric  i^Moies  of  Assertive  speech." 


(c;  ASOJTMOUB  SCBOLIOS} 

In  Ilypothetic  Syllogisms,  the  firvt  [1]  are  those  of  two  terms  [a],  Conjono- 
tive,  or  [b]  Disjunctive  (Spot  oi  ^wnnft^Uwot  ff  9idK»\MffA4voi) ;  then  follow  [II]  the 
two  [< 'lasses  of]  syllogisms  wiih  three,  and  these  conjunctive  terms. 

[La.]  '*  There  are  four  syllogisms  through  the  Return  (1i  #nU«8oc)  on  the 
prior  (4  wpSrtpot^  i  wpmros)  [or  antecedent  clause  of  the  hypothetical  proposi- 
tion], and  four  through  it  on  the  posterior  (6  8«vrcpof,  6  l^aros).  For  the 
terms  are  taken  either  both  affirmatively  or  both  negatively.  And  the  return 
upon  the  prior  is  ponent  (icar4  d^iv),  upon  the  posterior  tollent  (xark  AnUpc^ir). 
For  example  [the  return  upon  the  prior] : 

(1.)  r/  ku,Buf  (Return)  A«l  A  if ;  (Conclusion,  rv/nr^pavyMi)  Aert/on,  B  ik 

(2.)  f/Ai$,Bi$  not;  btU  A  if;  therefore,  BUnoL 

(3.)  (/"  A  if  Mt,  B  if  ;  but  A  it  not;  therefor^  B  i$, 

(4.)  (f  A  if  IMC,  B  if  flO(;  6ii<  A  if  not;  tktrefort,  BUnoL 

^  The  return  upon  the  posterior: 

(1.)  If  Ait,Bit;  hmtBUnot;  tkere/ort,  A  U  not 

(2.)  If  Ai$,Bitnot;  btUBit;  tkere/ort,  A  is  not 

(3.)  //*  A  if  HOC,  B  if ;  6ii<  B  if  iMXf  tker^ort,  A  it, 

(4.)  (/"Aif  fMX,Biffi(K;  btUBit;  tkertfort,  A  too  ii, 

[b.]  "  Following  those  of  conjunctive,  are  syllogisms  of  disjunctive  terms. 
In  these,  the  return  is  upon  either  [clause*]  indifferently.  For  example :  ff  t^ 
mwft  be  (hat  either  A  is  or  B  iff  [in  the  one  case];  B  is  not,  there/ore^  A  ti ;  or 
[in  the  other],  A  is  not,  therefore  B  is, 

[II.]  **  Of  three  conjunctive  terms,  there  are  [in  the  figures  taken  together] 
eight  syllogisms,  through  a  return  on  the  prior,  and  eight  [sixteen]'  through  a 
return  on  the  posterior  [clause].  For  the  three  terms  are  correlated  (^uyrldcr- 
vw),  either  all  affirmatively,  or  some ;  and  here  either  the  third  alone,  or  the 
third  and  second,  or  the  second  alone,  negatively.  Again,  either  all  are  neg- 
atively correlated,  or  some  v  and  here  the  third  alone,  or  the  third  and  second, 
car  the  second  alone,  affirmatively.    In  this  manner  the  correlation  [in  esch 

1  In  Watti,  Omr.  I.  pp.  9, 10.  premise  (the  nlnor  placed  flrel,  aeeoidliiff  to 

s  It  woald  eeem  that  the  aathor  here,  and  the  eommon  praotiee  of  the  GreekM,  or  the 

In  the  iMt  MQtenoe,  diecoants  altogether  the  major  prior,  in  Arittoteiie  theory)  ^  dM*^ 

flnt  flgure,  pussled,  apfiareiitJy,  to  which  aeoord  the  dealgnatlon  of  Ant. 
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figare]  is  eigbtfold ;  taking  for  exemplification  only  a  single  mood  [in  the 
several  figures] : 

XrAi«,Bt»; 

JtjTBw,  Ci»; 

XT  A»,  therrfoft,  C is. 

Thu  is  of  the  first  figare.  For  the  middle  colladve  term  {6  trv^dyw  ipos  fi4cos) 
is  twice  taken,  being  the  consequent  (i  k^y^)  in  the  former  conjunctive 
[premise]  (t^  itpArtpw  wmyiiUvw),  the  antecedent  {6  ^rfo6§uyos)  in  the  latter. 
Wherefore,  these  syllogisms  are  indemonstrable,^  not  requiring  redaction 
(^  it»d\vait)  for  demonstration.  The  other  moods  of  the  first  figure  are,  as  has 
been  said,  similarly  circumstanced. 

*'  The  second  figure  b  that  in  which  the  collative  term  [or  middle]  {6  owtty^y) 
holds  the  same  relation  to  each  of  the  collated  [or  extreme]  terms,  inasmuch  as 
it  stands  the  antecedent  of  both  the  conjunctive  [premises],  except  that  in  the 
one  it  is  affirmative,  in  the  other  negative.  Wherefore,  when  reduced  to  the 
first  figure,  they  demonstrate,  as  is  seen,  through  the  instance  of  a  single  mood 
composed  of  affirmative  collated  terms.    As  — 

XfAi$,BU; 

J[f  A  is  not,  C  is  ; 

If  Bis  not,  (hertfore,  C  is, 

**  This  is  reduced  to  the  first  figure  in  the  following  manner :  — Whether  it 
has  the  collated  terms,  both  affirmative,  or  both  negative,  or  both  dissimilar  to 
the  reciprocally  placed  collative  term,  there  is  taken  in  the  reduction  the 
opposite  [and  converse]  of  the  prior  conjunctive  [premise] ;  and  the  latter  is 
applied,  in  order  that  the  opposite  of  the  consequent  in  the  former  conjunctive 
[premise]  may  find  a  place  in  the  foresaid  mood.    As  — 

JfBisnotyAisnot; 
XfAisnotyCU; 
J(fBistwt,  therrfore,  G  is, 

**  This  it  behooved  to  show. 

^  The  third  figure  is  that  in  which  the  collative  term  holds  the  same  relation 
to  each  of  the  collated  terms,  being  the  consequent  in  either  conjunctive  [pre- 
mise] affirmatively  and  negatively,  as  in  the  example  of  a  single  mood  again 
consbting  of  affirmative  collated  terms.    Thus : 

J[jrAM,B  is; 

J(fCis,Bisnot; 

](f  Ais,  (hereon,  C  is  not 

<^The  redaction  of  this  to  the  first  figare  is  thns  effected.    The  opposite  [a 
1  Tide  Apnleiui.    {Jh  Dogim,  Flat.  iii.  p.  87.  Elm.    Cf.  DUausStms,  p.  886.  ^  Ed.] 
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convene  £]  of  the  second  conjunctiTe  [premise]  is  taken  akmg  with  die 
first  conjunctive  [premise],  and  the  antecedent  of  the  former  is  applied  to  the 
opposite  of  the  latter^s  consequent ;  as  in  the  foresaid  mood.    Hius : 

V  Aim,  Bif; 

If  B  If,  C  ia  noi; 

If  A  if ,  therrfon,  CiatuL 

^  All  this  requires  to  be  shown  concretely.    As  in  the  first  figu«  [first 
mood] : 

^  day  is,  li^t  is ; 

Jf  light  ii,  vinbU  otffeeU  are  sMti ; 

XT  dap  is,  tkartfore,  visible  oi^eeU  are  seen. 

**  Second  figure,  first  mood : 

^  day  is,  light  is; 

If  day  is  not^  the  sun  is  under  (he  earih ; 

If  light  is  not,  the  sun  is  [therrfore]  under  (he  earth. 


"  Seduction : 


V  light  is  not,  day  is  not; 

If  day  is  notf  the  sun  is  under  theearOi ; 

If  light,  ther^ore,  is  not,  the  sun  is  under  (he  aorA. 

'<  Third  figure,  first  mood : 

V  day  is,  light  is; 

If  things  visible  are  iMfeen,  light  is  not ; 

If  day,  thertfore,  is,  things  visible  are  not  unseen, 

'*  There  are  eight  moods  of  the  second  figure,  and  eight  of  the  third ;  two 
composed  of  affirmatives,  two  of  negatives,  four  of  dissimilars,  with  a  similsr 
or  dissimilar  coUative. 

<<  End  of  Aristotle's  Analytics." 

Belative  to  the  translation  from  the  Greek  interpolator  on  H^-pothetical 
Syllogisms,  in  Waltz  (Or^.  i.  p.  9,  10);  and  in  particular  to  the  beginning 
of  [II]. 

Better  thus :  —  In  all  the  Figures :  —  the  quality  of  the  syllogism  is  either 
Purey  —  and  here  two,  viz.,  one  affirmative  and  one  negative ;  or  Alixed^  — 
and  here  six,  viz.,  three  in  which  affirmation,  and  three  in  which  negation,  hss 
the  preponderance. 
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fliftPTfnn. 

AU    IfAi$,Bi8; 
A  J/BiM,Cii; 

.\JfAiM,Ci8. 


Second  nfon. 

JfBU,Ai$; 
-jTBu,  Cm; 
/.  J[fAu,C  U 


Third  Flgnn. 

I/Ais,BU; 
-jrCw,  Bii; 
/.  J/Ais,Cu. 


l,a,    IfAu,Bisi 
B  IfBu,Cisfiot; 

.\J/Ai$,CiMnot. 


^  B  if ,  A  ii  ; 
if  B«,  C  is  not; 


I/Ais^BU; 
If  CiswA,  Bis; 
.'.  ^  Ais,Cis  not. 


II 


r 


1,8,    I/Ais^Bisnot; 
C  7/*Btffio^,  Cu; 

.^ -ifAitjCi*. 

a,  8,    JfAisnol,Bisf 
D  TjTBw,  Cm; 

.-.  J/AisnotjCis, 


If  Bis  not,  A  is; 
If  Bis  not,  C  is; 
,-.  If  A  is,  C  is. 

If  Bis,  A  is  not; 

IfBis,CU; 

/.  ^  A  M  not,  C  is. 


All    7/"  A  M  mX,  B  if  not.       Jf  B  is  not,  A  is  not ; 
E  ^Bif  fiot^Ciffiot;       7/*  B  if  not,  C  m  not  ; 
.'.  ^  A  if  imX,  C  if  not.    .*.  ^  B  is  not,  C  if  mX. 


1,3,    ^Aiffloe,Bif  not; 
F  ^B  if  not,  C  if; 

.-.  ^Aisnot,  Cif. 


7f  Bif  nol,  A  is  not; 
IfBisnot^Cis; 
.-.  ^  A  if  not,  C  is. 


1,8,    IfAisnot,Bis;  If  B  is,  Aisnot; 

G  If  B  is,  C  is  not;  IfBU,Cisnot; 

,',IfAisnot,Cisnot,    ,\  If  A  is  not,  C  is  not. 


a,  8,    ^A  if,  B  if  not; 
H  7/*Bif  not,Cifno«; 

.*.  ^Aif,  Cif  no<. 


TjT  B  if  not,  A  if ; 
TjT  B  if  not,  C  if  not ; 
/.  ^  A  if,  C  if  not. 


If  A  is,  Bis  not; 
If  Cis,  Bis  not; 
.'.  If  A  is,  Cis. 

jy  A  is  not,  B  is ; 

IfC  is.  Bis; 

.'.  If  A  is  not,  C  is. 

If  A  is  not,  Bis  not; 
If  Cis  not.  Bis  not; 
.'.  If  A  is  not,  Cis  not. 

If  A  is  not,  Bis  not; 
If  Cis,  B  is  fiot ; 
,\  If  A  is  not,  C  is. 

If  Aisnot,Bis; 
If  Cis  not,  Bis; 
.-.  ^  A  if  not,  C  if  not. 

TjT  Aif,  Bifnot; 
jf  C  If  not,  B  tf  not ; 
.*.  ^  A  if,  C  if  not. 


These  eight  syllogisms  are  all  affirmative,  the  negation  not  being  attached 
to  the  principal  copula.'  If,  therefore,  the  negation  be  attached  to  one  or 
other  premise,  there  will  be  sixteen  negative  syllogisms,  in  all  twenty-four. 
The  negatives  are,  however,  awkward  and  useless.     (See  Lovaniensps,  p.  801.) 

But  each  of  these  twenty-four  syllogisms  can  receive  twelve  different  forms 
of  predesignation,  corresponding  to  the  twelve  moods  of  the  simple  categorical ; 
according  to  which  they  are  arranged  and  numbered.    It  is  hardly  necessary 

1  See  LovanienMa,  ik  Arist.  Dial,  Draet.  d§  Hypotketieis  SyOogismis,  p.  290. 
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to  notice  that  the  order  of  the  premiaet  is  in  comprehensioii,  after  die  Greek 
fiuhioa  of  the  fcholiast 


PA 
KB 
CO 

1. 

> 

iU. 

> 

It. 
• 

T. 
f    • 

Tl. 
•  t 

TlL 

f    • 

> 

Tlii. 

> 
•  f 

1x. 

i 
f    • 

X. 
•  > 

zl. 

> 
>    • 

> 

ziL 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  Syllogism  £  of  the  preceding  table,  thus : 


1.  J[jraff  A&  mtf.oD  B  £t  not;  (ToDB  is  noe,  oK  C  £f  fio(;  .'.  (f  off  A  »M<,aff 

B  t«  not, 

2.  Ifwmt  A  if  not,  aDBifffo<;(fa0B£»  iiof,  jdbm  C  is  not;  .-.  t/  sobm  A  u  mC, 

MM  G  if  not. 

3.  {T  MM  A  if  fiof,  oQ  B  if  not;  ifoMBitnot,  aUCU  not;  .*.  (f  mm  AUnU, 

aU  C  if  not, 

4.  J[faffAtfnoe,aDBifiutf;{fanBifNO<,  mm  C  if  not;  ,\  if  aU  X  is  not,  iom 

Cisnot; 
^.  J(faa  Xi$not,  mm$  B  if  not;  ^  tdl  B  is  not,  aU  C  it  not;  ,\  if  att  Aisnot^dlC 
Uwat. 

6.  V mum  Ai*not,aaBiBnot;if  mms B i$ nat^  oB  C i$  not ;  /.  (f  mme  A  if  not, 

aaCisnot. 

7.  X^oBAif  M(,MMBif  iioi;(^afl  B  it  noi,  mm  C  if  Mi ;  /.  if  oS  A  if  m(,  mm 

Cif  Mi. 
&  V  mma  Ais  not^dll  Bia  not;  if  $ome  B  if  Mi,  off  C  if  not;  .%  (f  mm  A  if  vol, 

oBCifMi. 
9.  Xf  mmt  Aim  not,  mme  B  i$  not ;  if  oB  B  is  not,  aU  C  is  not;  .*.  if  mme  Aisnot, 

oBCisnot. 
10.  ^oB  Aif  not,aa  Bisnot;ifsom  B  if  Mi^mieC  if  not;  .*.  ifaBAismt, 

some  C  if  Mi. 
U.  ^MM  Aif  Mi,MMBi«  Ml;  (f  oS  Bif  Mi, fOMfCif  Mi;  .\  (f  SMwAifiMi; 

foiM  G  if  not, 
12.  ff  some  Ah  not,  all  Bisnot;  if  somsBisnot,samoCisnot;  .*.  (f  MMAiiMi* 
»Gif  Mi. 
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IX. 

SORITES. 

(See  p.  274.) 
(Without  order.) 

All  logicians  have  orerlooked  the  Sorites  of  Second  and  Third  Figures. 

In  Sorites  of  the  Second  or  Third  Figures,  every  term  forms  a  syllogism 
with  every  other,  through  the  one  middle  term.  In  Sorites  of  the  First  Figure, 
every  Second  term  at  most  forms  a  syllogism  with  every  other,  through  its 
relative  middle  term. 

Ko  subordination  in  Sorites  of  Second  or  Third  Figure,  ergo  no  one  domi- 
nant conclusion. 

Alias  —  In  First  Figure,  there  being  a  subordination  of  notions,  there  may 
be  a  Sorites  with  different  middles  (all,  however,  in  a  common  dependency). 
In  Second  and  Third  Figures,  there  being  no  subordination  of  terms,  the  only 
Sorites  competent  is  that  by  repetition  of  the  same  middle.  In  First  Figure 
there  is  a  new  middle  term  for  every  new  progress  of  the  Sorites ;  in  Second 
and  Third,  only  one  middle  term  for  any  number  of  extremes. 

In  First  Figure,  a  Syllogism  only  between  every  second  term  of  the  Sorites, 
the  intermediate  term  constituting  the  middle  term.  In  the  others,  every  two 
propositions  of  the  common  middle  term  form  a  s}'llogism. 

Alias — There  being  no  subordination  in  Second  and  Third  Figures  between 
the  extremes,  there,  consequently,  are  — 

1°,  No  relations  between  extremes,  except  through  the  middle  term. 

2^,  There  is  only  one  possible  middle  term ;  any  number  of  others. 

8®,  Every  two  of  the  terms,  with  the  middle  term,  may  form  a  syllogism. 

4*»,  No  order. 

Before  concluding  this  subject,  I  would  correct  and  amplify  the  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  Sorites.^ 

1**,  I  would  state  that,  by  the  quantification  of  the  Predicate  (of  which  we 
are  hereafler  to  treat,  in  reference  to  reasoning  in  general),  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Sorites ;  the  one  descending  from  whole  to  part,  —  or  ascending  from 
part  to  whole ;  the  other  proceeding  from  whole  to  whole :  of  which  last  it  is 
now  alone  requisite  to  speak.  It  is  manifest,  that  if  we  can  find  two  notions 
wholly  equal  to  a  third  notion,  these  notions  will  be  wholly  equal  to  each  other. 
Thus,  if  all  trilateral  figure  be  identical  with  all  triangular  figure,  and  all  tri- 
angular figure  with  all  figure  the  sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  then  all  figure, 'the  sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  and  all  trilateral  figure,  will  also  be  identical,  reciprocating,  or 
absolutely  convertible.  We  have  thus  a  simple  syllogism  of  absolute  equation. 
On  the  same  principle,  if  A  and  B,  B  and  C,  C  and  D,  are  absolutely  equiva- 
lent, so  also  will  be  A  and  D.    We  may  thus,  in  like  manner,  it  is  evident, 

1  I&teipolaUon  In  XwImtm.    8ee  p.  874.  —  Ed. 
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have  a  Sorites  of  abtolnte  equivaleotB.  It  is  not,  indeed,  rery  eas^  always  to 
find  four  or  more  termt  or  notions  thus  simply  convertible.  In  geometry,  we 
may  carry  oat  the  concrete  syllogism  just  stated,  by  adding  the  three  following 
propositions :  — AU  fgure,  the  sum  of  whose  internal  angles  is  equal  to  t\co  right 
angles,  is  all  figure  which  can  be  bisected  through  only  one  angle  ;  — AU  figure 
which  can  be  bisected  through  only  one  angle,  is  aU  figure  which^  Insecied  through 
an  angle  and  a  side,  gives  two  triangles ;  and  All  figure  which,  thus  bisected, 
gives  two  triangles,  is  aU  figure  which,  bisected  through  two  sides,  gives  a  trian^ 
and  a  quadrangle ;  and  so  forth.  In  theolog}',  perhaps,  however,  these  series  are 
more  frequently  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  sciences.  The  following  twelve 
equivalent  concepts  constitute  at  once  a  good  example  of  such  a  Sorites,  aod 
at  the  same  time  exhibit  a  compendious  view  of  the  whole  Calvinistic  doctrine. 
These  are, — 1.  Elected;  2.  Ittdeemed;  S.  Called;  4.  Graced  with  true  repent-- 
ance:  5.  With  true  faith;  6.  With  true  personal  as»urance;  7.  Pardoned;  8. 
Justified:  9.  Sanctified;  10.  Endowed  with  perseverance;  11.  Saved;  12.  Glorified. 
This  scries  could  indeed  be  amplified ;  but  I  have  purposely  restricted  it  to 
twelve.  Now,  as  AU  the  elect  are  all  the  redeemed,  all  the  redeemed  all  the  called, 
all  the  called  aU  the  [truly"]  penitent,  aU  the  [truly]  penitent  all  the  [trtdy]  believ- 
ing, all  the  {truly]  believing  all  the  [truly]  assured,  all  the  [truly]  assured  all  the 
pardoned,  all  the  pardoned  all  the  justified,  all  the  justified  aU  the  sanctified,  aU 
the  sanctified  all  the  perseverant,  aU  the  perseverant  all  the  saved,  all  the  saved 
all  the  glorified,  all  the  glorified  all  the  blest  trt/A  life  eternal;  it  follows,  of  neces- 
sity, that  aU  the  blest  with  life  eternal  are  all  the  elect.  To  turn  this  affirmative 
into  a  negative  Sorites,  we  have  only  to  say,  either  at  the  beginning,  —  iYofi« 
of  Oie  reprobate  are  any  of  the  electa  and,  consequently,  infer,  at  the  end,  that 
none  of  the  blessed  with  eternal  life  are  any  of  the  reprobate  ;  or,  at  the  end,  — 
None  of  the  blest  with  eternal  life  are  any  of  the  punished,  and,  consequently, 
infer  that  none  of  the  punished  are  any  of  the  elecL  Perhaps  the  best 
formula  for  this  kind  of  Sorites  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  a,  b,  c.  This  will 
afibrd  us  a  Sorites  of  six  terms,  viz.,  a,  b,  c — a,  b— b,  a,  c — b,  c,  a — c,  a,  b-c, 
b,  a, — which  are  all  virtually  identical  in  their  contents.  If  there  be  required 
a  formula  for  a  longer  Sorites,  we  may  take  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  which  will 
afford  us  twenty-four  terms.  Perhaps  the  best  formula  for  a  descending  or 
ascending  Sorites  is,  for  example,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f— a,  b,  c,  d,  e, — a,  b,  c,  d,— a, 
b,  c, — a,  b, — a. 

I.  —  COMPRBHBNSIVB    BORITS8  —  PSOOaXSSITB   AVD  KBOEBBBIVX. 
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SYLLOGISM. 
L — Its  Ekottvcexznt  —  Analytic  akd  Stnthetic  —  Ordeb  of  Premises. 

(See  p.  281.) 

(a)  SJrOUNCBMBNT  OF  STLLOOISJL 

(Nov.  1848.)  —  There  are  two  orders  of  enouncing  the  Syllogism,  both 
natural,  and  the  neglect  of  these,  added  to  the  not  taking  into  account  the 
Problem,  or  Question,  has  been  the  ground  why  the  doctrine  of  syllogism  has 
been  attacked  as  involving  a  petitio  principii^  or  as  a  mere  tautology.  Thus, 
BufBer  cites  the  definition  the  art  of  confessing  in  the  conclusion  what  has  been 
already  aifowed  in  the  premises}    This  objection  has  never  been  put  down. 

The  foundation  of  all  syllogism  is  the  Problem.  But  this  may  be  answered 
either  Analytically  or  Synthetically. 

I.  Analytically  (which  has  been  wholly  overlooked)  thus, —  Problem  or 
qusesitum.  Is  T  C?  Answer,  F  is  C ;  for  F  is  M,  and  M  is  C.  This  is  the 
reasoning  of  Depth.  More  explicitly :  —  Does  F  contain  init  C?  F  contains 
in  it  C ;  for  F  contains  in  it  M,  and  M  contains  in  it  C.  But  it  is  wholly  indif- 
ferent whether  we  cast  it  in  the  reasoning  of  Breadth.  For  example :  —  Does 
C  contain  under  ii  F  ?  C  contains  under  it  F;  far  C  contains  under  it  M,  and 
M  contains  under  it  T.* 

Here  all  is  natural ;  and  there  is  no  hitch,  no  transition,  in  the  order  of  pro- 
gressive statement  The  whole  reasoning  forms  an  organic  unity ;  all  the  parts 
of  it  being  present  to  the  mind  at  once,  there  is  no  before  and  no  after.  But  it 
18  the  condition  of  a  verbal  enouncement,  that  one  part  should  precede  and 
follow  another.  Here,  accordingly,  the  proposition  in  which  the  reasoning  is 
absolved  or  realized,  and  which,  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  enouncement,  has 


1  SeeoHd$  Logiqtu,  Art  iU.  f  126.  —  Ed. 

S  Plato,  In  a  letter  to  Dionysins  {Bpist,  2), 
rcvenee  the  common  order  of  Syllogism, 
placing  the  conclusion  first  {that  ks  thinki 
then  it  9onu  unu  m  iA«  cfecuf),  then  the  minor 


(lAot  good  mm  wo  lAtnJfc),  lastly  the  m%Jor  {that 
the  praentimenU  of  divine  men  are  of  highest 
authority).  Ptatonis  Operoy  Bekker,  Ix.  p.  74. 
Ct  Melanotathon,  DiaUaica^  L.  ill.,  De  Fig- 
wationt,  p.  Stt,  ed.  1612, 
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been  stjled  the  Conclwion^  is  stated  first ;  and  the  grounds  or  reasons  on  which 
it  rests,  which,  from  the  same  circumstance,  have  been  called  the  Premise  or 
Antecedent^  are  stated  last  This  order  is  Analytic.  We  proceed  from  the 
effect  to  the  cause, — from  the  principiatiun  to  the  principia.  And  it  is  evident 
that  this  may  be  done  indifferently  either  in  Depth  or  Breadth ;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  in  the  counter  quantities  the  grounds  or  premises  naturally 
change  their  order. 

IL  Synthetically^  —  the  only  order  contemplated  by  the  logicians  as  natural, 
but  on  erroneous  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  if  one  order  is  to  be  accounted 
natural  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  it  is  not  that  which  has  thus  been  exclu- 
sively considered.    For  — 

1°,  It  is  full  of  hitches.  There  is  one  great  hitch  in  the  separation  of  d» 
conclusion  from  the  question ;  though  this  latter  is  merely  the  former  proposi- 
tion in  an  assertive,  instead  of  an  interrogative,  form.  There  is  also  at  least 
one  subordinate  hitch  in  the  evolution  of  the  reasoning. 

2^,  The  exclusive  consideration  of  this  form  has  been  the  canse  or  the  occa- 
sion of  much  misconception,  idle  disputation,  and  groundless  objection. 

(On  the  two  Methods ;  tumultuary  observations,  to  be  better  arranged,  and 
corrected.) 

1®,  In  the  first  or  analjrtic  order,  what  is  principal  in  reality  and  in  interest 
is  placed  first,  that  is,  the  Answer  or  Assertion,  called  on  the  other  order  the 
Conrluxion, 

V*y  In  this  order  all  is  natural ;  there  is  no  hitch,  no  saltns,  no  abrupt  transi- 
tion ;  all  slides  smoothly  from  first  to  last 

a)  The  question  slides  into  its  answer,  interrogation  demands  and  receives 
assertion. 

b)  Assertion  requires  a  reason,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  it ;  and  this  is 
given  immediately  in  what,  from  the  other  order,  has  been  called  the  Antecedent 
or  Premises. 

c)  Then  the  first  term,  either  in  Breadth  or  Depth,  is  taken  first  in  the 
ground  or  reason,  and  compared  with  M;  then  M  is  compared  with  the  other. 
As  in  Breadth :  —  Does  C  contain  under  itT7  C  contains  T ;  for  C  contaim 
under  it  M,  and  M  contains  under  it  F.  In  Depth  -—  Does  T  contain  tn  t^  C  ? 
r  contains  initC]  for  T  contains  in  it  M,  and  M  contains  in  it  C.  This  is  the 
first  Figure.  Second  Figure,  using  common  language :  —  /sFC?  FisC 
(anfl  C  is  F) ;  for  T  and  C  are  both  the  same  M.  Here  the  two  extremes  taken 
together  are  compared  with  M.  In  the  third  Figure  M  b  compared  with  both 
extremes  — /jf  F  C  ?     T  is  C  (and  11  is  T) ;  for  die  same  ^  is  both  T  and  C 

8^,  In  this  order  there  is  nothing  pleonastic,  nothing  anticipated. 

4®,  Nothing  begged. 

5^,  In  this  method  the  process  is  simple.  Thought  is  one ;  but  to  be  enounced 
it  must  be  analyzed  into  a  many.  This  order  gives  that  necessary  analysis, 
and  nothing  more. 

6^,  In  this  order,  when  assertive,  answer  is  limited  by  question ;  good  reason 
why,  in  Second  and  Third  Figures,  one  answer  should  be  given. 

7®,  This  order  is  the  one  generally  used  by  the  mathematicians.  (See  Twcs- 
ten,  Logikj  insbesondere  die  Analytik^  §  117,  p.  105,  and  below,  p.  626.  Plato 
also). 
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8°,  If  the  Quflesitum  be  stated  as  it  ought  to  be,  this  order  follows  of  course; 
and  the  neglect  of  the  qutesitum  has  followed  from  the  prevalence  of  the  other. 
If  the  qiuBsitum  be  stated  in  using  the  common  form,  we  must  almost  of  course 
interpolate  a  yes  or  a  no  before  proceeding  to  the  premises  in  the  common 
method ;  and  in  that  case,  the  conclusion  is  only  a  superfluous  recapitulation. 

In  the  Synthetic,  or  common  order,  all  is  contrary.  (The  numbers  cor- 
respond.) 

1^,  In  this  order,  what  is  first  in  reality  and  interest,  and  in  and  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  whole  reasoning  exists,  comes  last ;  till  the  conclusion  is  given  we 
know  not  (at  least  we  ought  not  to  know)  how  the  question  is  answered. 

2^,  In  this  order  all  is  unnatural  and  contorted  by  hitches  and  abrupt  .transi- 
tions. There  is  no  connection  between  the  question  and  what  prepares  the 
answer,  —  the  premise.     (Show  in  detail.) 

8^,  In  this  order  all  is  pleonastic  and  anticipative.  The  premises  stated,  we 
already  know  the  conclusion.  This,  indeed,  in  books  of  Logic,  is  virtually 
admitted,^ the  conclusion  being  commonly  expressed  by  a  therefore^  etc.  An- 
cient doctrine  of  Enthymeme  (Ulpian,  etc.),  unknown  to  our  modem  logicians ; 
among  their  other  blunders  on  the  Enthymeme.  On  the  common  doctrine, 
Logic  —  Syllogistic  —  is  too  truly  defined  the  art  of  confessing  in  the  conclusion 
what  had  been  already  avowed  in  the  premises. 

4^,  On  this  order  the  objection  ofpetitio  prindpii  stands  hitherto  unrefuted,  if 
not  unrefutable,  against  Logic.^ 

5^,  In  this  order  the  process  is  complex.  The  simple  thought  is  first  mentally 
analyzed,  if  it  proceed,  as  it  ought,  from  the  qusssitum ;  but  this  analysis  is  not 
expressed.  Then  the  elements  are  recomposed,  and  this  recomposition  affords 
the  synthetic  announcement  of  the  syllogism,  —  the  syllogism  being  thus  the 
superfluous  regress  of  a  foregone  analysis.  Aristotle's  analytic  is  thus  truly 
a  synthetic ;  it  overtly  reconstructs  the  elements  which  had  been  attained  by  a 
covert  analysis.' 

6^,  In  this  method,  the  problem  hanging  loose  from  the  syllogism,  and,  in 
fact,  being  usually  neglected,  it  does  not  determine  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures  one  of  the  two  alternative  conclusions  which,  ex  facie  syllogismi,  are 
competent  in  them.  The  premises  only  being,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  of 
the  conclusions  should  be  drawn  to  the  preference  of  the  other.  MertL  Coun- 
ter-practice old  and  new.  The  logicians  ought  not,  however,  to  have  ignored 
this  double  conclusion. 

7®,  See  corresponding  number. 

8^,  See  corresponding  number.* 

1  [Stewart  (Ekffwfiis,  vol.  ii.  eh.  8,  i  3,  Works^  metning  of  the  term  is  the  doctrine  showing 

▼ol.  iii.  p  202,  et  alUri)  makes  this  ot|Jectioa.  how  to  analyze  or  reduoe  reasoDings  to  tjl- 

Befhted  by  Gallappi,  Lez.  di  Logiea  e  di  Meta-  logifims ;  sy Ilogi^nu  to  figure ;  figure  to  mood ; 

Jisicay  Lez.  i.  p.  242,  et  seg.)  second  and  third  figures  to  flnt;  syllogisms 

S  [Aristotle's  Analytics  are  in  synthetic  or-  to  propositions  and  terms;  propositions  to 

der;  they  proceed  fW>m  the  simple  to  the  terms;  for  of  all  these  analysis  is  said.    See 

compound;    the   elements   they  commenoe  Pucci  Organon,  An.  Prior,  i   cc.  2,  82,  42,  44, 

with  are  gained  by  a  foregone  analysis,  which  45,  pp.  128, 281,  278, 276,  278,  280.] 
is  not  expressed.    Tliey  are  as  synthetic  as  a 

grammar  commencing  with  the  letters.    The  9  Compare  IHscuttioHMy  p.  063.  —  £d. 
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(b)   OMDES  OF  PREMISES. 

Aristotle  places  the  middle  term  In  the  first  Figure  between  the  extremes, 
and  the  major  extreme  firet ;  —  In  the  second  Figure  before  the  extremes,  and 
the  major  extreme  next  to  it;  — in  the  third  Figure,  after  the  extremes,  and 
the  minor  extreme  next  to  it 

In  his  mode  of  enonncement  this  relative  order  is  naturally  kept ;  for  he 
expresses  the  predicate  first  and  the  subject  last,  thus :  A  u  m  o^  B,  or  A  tr 
predicated  of  all  B,  instead  of  saying  ilZ/  B  »  A. 

But  when  logicians  came  to  enounce  propositions  and  syllogisms  in  conibnn- 
ity  to  common  language,  the  subject  being  usually  first,  they  had  one  or  other 
of  two  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  submit  they  must  to  either ;  for  they  must 
either  displace  the  middle  term  from  its  intermediate  position  in  the  first  Figure, 
to  say  nothing  of  reversing  its  order  in  the  second  and  third ;  or,  if  they  kept 
it  in  an  intermediate  position  in  the  first  Figure  (in  the  second  and  third  the 
Aristotelic  order  could  not  be  kept),  it  behooved  them  to  enounce  the  minor 
premise  first 

And  this  alternative  actually  determined  two  opposite  procedures, —  a  di^ 
ference  which,  though  generally  distinguishing  the  logicians  of  different  ages 
and  countries  into  two  great  classes,  has  been  wholly  overlooked.  All,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  regard  the  syllogism  in  Figure  exclusively,  and  as  figured 
only  in  Extension. 

The  former  difficulty  and  its  avoidance  determined  the  older  order  of 
enouncement  that  is,  constrained  logicians  to  state  the  minor  premise  first  in 
the  finit  Figure ;  and,  to  avoid  the  discrepancy,  they  of  course  did  the  same  for 
uniformity  in  the  second  and  third.     Such  is  the  order. 

The  latter  difficulty  and  its  avoidance  determined  the  more  modem  order  of 
enouncement,  that  is,  constrained  logi<-ians  to  surrender  the  position  of  the 
middle  term  as  middle,  in  following  the  order  of  the  major  premise  first  in  all 
the  Figures. 

Philoponus  on  the  First  Book  of  the  Prior  Analytics,  c.  iv.  §  4  (Pacian 
Division),  f.  xx.  cd.  Trincavelli. — **  This  definition  appears  to  be  of  the  extremes 
and  of  the  middle  term ;  but  is  not  It  behooves,  in  addition,  to  interpolate  in 
thought  an  ^only;*  and  thus  will  it  be  rightly  enounced,  as  if  he  had  said:  — 
But  the  extremes  are  both  that  which  is  only  in  another,  and  that  in  which  another 
only  w.  For  if  A  is  [predicated]  of  all  B,  and  B  is  [predicated]  of  all  C,  it  is 
necessary  that  A  should  be  predicated-  of  all  C  This  is  the  first  syllogistic 
mood.  Two  universal  affirmatives,  inferring  a  universal  conclusion.  For  if 
B  is  in  all  C,  consequently  C  is  a  part  of  B ;  but  again  B  is  a  part  of  A ;  con- 
sequently, A  is  in  all  C,  inasmuch  as  C  is  a  part  of  B.  But  what  is  here  said 
will  appear  more  clearly  from  a  concrete  example  —  Substance  of  all  animal; 
animal  of  all  man;  (there  follows)  substance  of  all  man.  And  backwards 
(iSu4wa\i¥),  All  man  animal;  all  animal  substance ;  aU  man  therefore  substance. 
In  regard  to  this  figure,  it  is  plain  how  we  ought  to  take  the  terms  of  the  first 
mood.  The  first  [major]  is  most  generic;  the  second  [middle]  is  a  subal- 
tern genus ;  and  the  third  [minor]  is  a  species  more  special  than  the  middle. 
But  a  conclusion  is  here  always  necessary.  Thus,  following  the  synthetic 
order,  that  is,  if  we  start  from  the  major  term,  substance  begins,  beginning  also 
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tbe  concluBion.  Substance  of  all  animal  (substance  stands  first) ;  animal  of  all 
man  ;  (finally  the  conclusion  commences  with  substance)  —  substance  of  all  man. 
But  if  [on  the  analytic  order]  we  depart  from  the  minor  term,  as  from  man^  in 
this  case  the  conclusion  will,  in  like  manner,  begin  therewith :  All  man  animal; 
all  animal  substance ;  all  man  substance,** 

This  is  the  only  philosophic  view  of  the  matter.  His  syllogisms  really  ana- 
lytic (  =  in  Depth). 

Analytic  and  Synthetic  ambiguonB.    Better, — order  of  Breadth  and  Depth} 


1  [Instances  and  anthoritles  for  tbe  enonnoe- 
ment  of  Syllogism,  with  the  Minor  Premise 
stated  first: 

ASOIXHTB. 

Greek*  :^  Gregory  of  Kyssa,  Opera,  t.  ii.  p. 
612,  In  his  12  (not  10)  Syllogisms  against  M an- 
feheans,  varies.  These  very  corrupt.  Joan- 
nee  Damascenus  (i)ia^c<iea,  e.  64,  Opera^  ed. 
Leqnien,  Paris,  1712,  t  i.  pp.  66, 66)  gives  two 
Syllogisms,  one  with  minor  first.  Alcinoos, 
De  Doct.  Plat.  L.  i.  cc.  6  and  6.  Aristotle 
often  places  minor  first  See  Zabarella,  Opera 
Logica^  De  Qmrta  Ftgura,  p.  124.  Yallins, 
Xsgico,  t.  ii.,  pp.  72,  76.  Aristotle  and  Alex- 
ander not  regular  in  stating  mi^or  proposi- 
tiona.  See  in  Fint  Figare,  An.  Pr.  i  c.  4. 
Aristotle  nsed  the  ''  wkoU  »  only  of  the  predi- 
cate. See  Zabarella,  lUtete,  In  An.  Prior,  p. 
142.  (Bot  see  above,  p.  648.)  Boetbins, Ojpem, 
pp.  662,  588.  Aristotle,  An.  Pr.  i.  c.  1,  wbjine^ 
nbi  Alexander,  f.  9  a.  Phiioponus,  1 17  a.  f  11 
b.  Alexander  Aph.  In  An.  Pr.  I.  If  9  a,  16  b. 
FhUoponus,  ii»  itj».  iV.  I.  fll  11  b,  20  a,  explains 
the  practice  of  Greek  Peripatetics  in  this 
matter.  See  also  IT.  17  a,  18  a;  and  11, 21  a 
—  these  in  i.  Fig.  —  in  ii.  Fig.  28  b.  The  same 
In  Pkystea^  I.  c.  1,  f.  2.  Themistlos,  In  An. 
Piut.  ii.  c.  4.  Anonymus,  De  SyUogumo,  f. 
48  a.  Gr^gorins  Aneponymos,Cbffif)ciMt  PkU- 
o§ophi<B  Syntagma^  L.  r.  cc.  1,  6,  pp.  68,  70. 
Georgius  Diaconus  Pachymerius,  Epit.  Log. 
tit.  ir.  cc.  1—4.  Seztns  Bmpiricus,  Pyrrk.  Hy- 
pe<9PM.,  L.  iL  cc  18, 14,  pp.  108, 110.  Clemens 
Alex.  Sirom.  L.  viiL  Opera,  p.  784  (ed.  Syl- 
burgii).  Blemmidas,  Epitome  Logiea,  c.  81,  p. 
219.  Gregorius  Trapeznntius,  Dialeetiea,  De 
SyU.  p.  80.  "Prima  (Fignra)  est  in  qua 
medins  terminus  subjicltnr  in  minora,  et  in 
minore  pnedicatur :  gwimvis  contra Jieriet  soleat 
etpoasit.^^  A  Greek,  he  wrote  in  Italy  for  the 
Latins;  but  refershere  to  the  practice  of  his 
countrymen. 

Laitiii:  — Cicero,  De  Fin.  iU.  8;  Ir.  18. 
Tuse.  Di*p.  iii  7;  ▼.  16,  Opera  PkU.  pp.  886, 
906, 081, 1029,  ed-Verburgii.  Macrobius,  Qprro, 
p.  181,  Zeunii.  Seneca,  Epist.  86,  p.  868.  Apn- 
leius,  De  Habit.  Doct.  Plat.  L.  iii.  p  86,  ed. 
Elmenhorst.  Isidorus  in  Oothofr.  Avetoree^  p. 
878.     Cassiodorus,  Diateetiea,  Opera,  p.  666, 
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Gener.  1660,  gives  alternative,  but  in  IValm 
xxxi.  V.  16,  gives  a  syllogism  with  minor  first. 
Martianns  Capella,  De  Septem  Artibu*  UberaU' 
bus,  allows  both  forms  for  first  Figure;  gener- 
ally makes  the  minor  first  (see  below,  p.  640). 
Boethius  (origo  mall),  ▼.  Opera,  p.  604  et  jeg. 

Obixrtals. 

3tbhammedaHM:  ^  Averroes  (enouncing  as 
we)  in  aU  tbe  Figures,  has  minor  fint  (See 
below,  p.  640.) 

J«io«:  — Rabbi  Simeon  [truly  Maimonides] 
(In  Hebrew),  Logiea,  per  8.  liunstenim,  oo.  6, 
7,  Basil,  1627. 

Modem  anticipations  of  tbe  doctrine  that 
the  Minor  Premise  should  precede  the  Msjor, 
Talla,  DiaUctica,  t  60  b,  etc.  Opera,  pp.  788, 
786.  Joannes  Neomagus,  In  Trapetmntium,  t, 
88  b.  (only  adduces  examples).  Caramnel, 
Rat.  et  Reali*  Philosophia,  Logiea,  Disp.lx.  xvi. 
Aquinas,  Opuee.  47.  (Camerarius,  Disp.  PkU. 
P.  i.  qu.  18,  p.  117.)  Alstedius,  Eneydopeedia, 
p.  487.  Gassendi,  Opera,  ii.  p.  418;  i.  p.  107. 
Camerarius,  X)up.  PkU,  P.  i.  qu.  13,  p.  117. 
Leibnitz,  Opera  ii.  Pars.  i.  p.  866,  Ditsert.  de 
Arte  Combinatoria  (1666),  ed.  Dutens,  who  ra- 
ftrs  to  Bamus,  Gassendi,  Alcinous,  eta  Cfl 
Nomeaax  Eseais,  L.  iv.  ( 8,  p.  464,  ed.  Raspe; 
and  Loek^  Eetay,  ibid*  Bufller,  Logique,  f 
68.  Casarius,  DiaUctica,  Tract  r.  De  SyU. 
Cat.  p.  196  (fint  ed.  1682).  J.  C  E.  Nova  Do- 
teetaVeritas,  etc., see  Beusch,  Syetetna  Logieum^ 
(  647,  p.  626.  Chauvin,  Lexicon  PkUoeophicrnn^ 
V,  Figm.  Hobbes,  Computatio,  c.  Iv.,  prefixes 
the  minor  (see  Uallam,  Lit,  o/Earope,  vol.  iii. 
c.  8,  p.  809,  ed.  1889).  Lambert,  Neue*  Organon, 
1. 186,  (  226.  Bachmann,  Logik,  i  188,  pp.  202, 
226.  Hollmann,  Logiea,  \  464.  Eseer,  Logiib, 
( 107,  p.  210.  Krug,  Logik,  \  114,  p.  408.  Ben- 
eke,  Sysiem  der  Logik,  c.  v.  p.  210  et  teq.  Stap- 
ulensis,  in  Sergeant's  Method  to  Science,  p.  127. 
Facciolati  (though  he  em  himself),  Rudimenta 
Logiea,  p.  86,  P.  iii.  c.  8,  note  4,  where  Boe> 
thius,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Alcinous,  etc.  Ch. 
Mayne,  Essay  on  Natural  Notions,  p.  122  et  teq, 
Lamy,  Acta  Emd.,  1708,  p.  67. 

Who  have  erred  in  this  subject,  —  making 
our  order  of  enunciation  the  natnnl  and 
Vives,  Censura  Yeru  Opera,  tip. 
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n.— Fioimx.— UirriGuxsD  ahd  Fiovkx]>  Stllooisx. 

<1BB)   (m)  COSTMASTAJTD  COMPARISOV  OF  THE  VARiOUS  D»DS  OF  FORMAL  SYLLOGISM 
-  DIFFERENCE  OF  FJOURE  ACCWENTAL. 

A.)  Un  figured  Syllogitm  —  One  form  of  syllogism :  for  here  there  is  abolished, 
1^,  The  diflerence  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  for  the  terms  are  both  Subject  or 
both  Predicate,  and  may  be  either  indifferently ;  2^,  All  order  of  the  terms,  lor 
these  may  be  enounced  from  first  or  second  indifferently ;  S®,  All  difference  of 
major  or  minor  term  of  proposition,  all  duplicity  of  syllogism ;  4®,  All  difierence 
of  direct  and  indirect  conclusion. 

B.)  Figured  Syllogism  —  Two  forms  of  syllogism  by  different  orden  of  terms : 

First  Figure.  —  Here  the  two  forms  of  syllogism  are  possible,  each  with  its 
major  and  minor  terms,  each  with  its  direct  or  immediate,  its  indirect  or 
mediate,  conclusion.  These  two  Tarious  forms  of  syllogism  are  essentially  one 
and  the  same,  differing  only  accidentally  in  the  order  of  enouncement,  inasmnch 
as  they  severally  depart  from  one  or  from  the  other  of  the  counter,  bat  correl- 
ative, quantities  of  Depth  and  Breadth,  as  from  the  containing  whole.  But,  in 
fact,  we  may  enounce  each  order  of  syllogism  [in]  either  quantity,  the  ooe  is 
the  more  natural 

Second  and  Third  Figures.  —  In  each  of  these  figures  there  are  pos^ble  the 
two  varieties  of  syllogism ;  but  not,  as  in  the  first  figure,  are  these  different 
forms  variable  by  a  counter  quantity,  and  with  a  determinate  major  and  minor 
term;  for  in  each  the  extremes  and  the  middle  term  (there  opposed)  are 
necessarily  in  the  same  quantity,  being  either  always  Subject  or  always  Predi- 
cate in  the  juration.  They  differ  only  as  the  one  extreme,  or  the  other  (what 
is  indifferent),  is  arbitrarily  made  the  Subject  or  Predicate  in  the  conclusion. 
Indirect  or  Mediate  conclusions  in  these  figures  are  impossible ;  for  the  indirect 
or  mediate  conclusion  of  the  one  syllogism  is  in  fact  the  direct  condosioa  of  the 
other. 

Thus  difference  of  Figure  accidental 

If  rule  true,  it  will  follow  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  — 

1^,  The  middle  one  or  any  other  of  the  three  terms  be,  in  any  propoation, 

subject  or  predicate,  if  only  either.    Hence  difference  of  Figure  of  no  account 

in  var}'in<;  the  syllogism.    Thus  (retaining  the  subordination  of  terms),  convert 

major  proposition  in  Extension  of  first  Figure,  and  you  have  second  Figure; 

006.   J.  G.  Tomiaii,  De  Nai.  Art.  Ubtral.,  Log'  Batimal  Notioms,  p.  128  e(  jr?.    ICariotte,  L^ 

tea,  c.  Tiii.  «  9.    J.  A.  Fabrioiiu,  Ad.  Sext,  giqm.  Part  U ,  diae.  lU.  p.  161.    Paris,  ISIS. 

Bmp.  108.    Kacoiolatl,  Rudimenta  Logiea^  p.  Chladenus,  PkO.  De/.  pw  18  (in  Wolf,  PUL 

86.    Waitz,  In  Org.  Cbmm.,  m>-  9SQ,  886.  Hat.  i  £61).    Ca8tiU<m,  Mtm.  de  BfHi*^  1803. 

That  Rea.«touiDg  in  Compreheniive  Quantity  Hallam,  Lti.  qfEwope,  toI.  iii.  p.  808.  Tbom- 

most  natarml.     Wolf,  Pkil.  Rat.  t  880,  p.  827.  son  ( W.),  OmtUnes  of  tkd  Laws  of  Tkomg^^  pw 

ReaMh,  S^urma    L^cMin,  S  M7.    Sotanlze,  88.     In  refiBrenoe  to  the  above,  tlie  matlmna- 

Lagik,  s  77  of  old  (1817),  (  73  Of  last  (1881)  tioiani  uanally  b^gin  wHb  what  is  eoDuaonly 

edition,   holds   that  dictum  <fc   omtUy  etc.,  called  the  Minor  Premise  (as  A  «»  B,  B  »  C, 

evolved  oat  of  nota  mo(«,  for  mere  sobordina-  therefore  A  »  C);  and  frequently  they  state 

tion  sylloirijinis.     Hauschins,  in  Acta  Brud,  the  Conclusion  first  (ss  A  ^  B,./«r  A  a  M,«itf 

1728.  p.  470     Lany  (B  )  in  Aeta  End.  1708,  p.  M  -  B),  or,  etc.,  see  Wolf,  pikiL  £al.  f  6S1, 

67.    Oldfleld.  £uay  m  Reaaon,  p.  346b    Valla,  and  Twesten,  toffOe,  4  117,  p.  105;  and  Lam- 

DiaUetiea,  L.  iii.  e.  46.    HofTbauer,  Analytih  belt,  Nemt  Org,  t  i  826.] 
dtr  UrtheiU  und  ScJMUu,  (  IfiS,  p.  188.   Kayne's 
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convert  minor  proposition,  and  you  have  third  Figure ;  convert  both  premfees, 
and  you  have  foarth  Figure. 

2°,  Whether  one  of  the  extremes,  one  or  other  of  the  premises,  stand  first 
or  second,  be,  in  fact,  major  or  minor  term  of  a  proposition ;  all  that  is  required 
18,  that  the  terms  and  their  quantities  should  remain  the  same,  and  that  they 
should  always  bear  to  each  other  a  relation  of  subject  and  predicate.  Thus,  if 
[in]  any  of  the  Figures  the  major  and  minor  terms  and  propositions  inter- 
change relation  of  subordination ;  when,  in  the  first  Figure,  you  convert  and 
transpose ;  and  when  [in]  the  other  three  Figures  (fourth  ?),  you  simply  trans- 
pose the  premises. 

Indifferent  (in  first  Figure)  which  premise  precedes  or  follows.  For  of  two 
one  not  before  the  other  in  nature.  But  not  indifferent  in  either  whole,  which 
term  should  be  subject  and  predicate  of  coinclusion.^ 

(b)  DOUBLE  COffCLUSIOy  UT  SECOND  AND  THIRD  FIOURES. 

My  doctrine  is  as  follows : 

In  the  Unfigured  Syllogism  there  is  no  contrast  of  terms,  the  notions  compared 
not  being  to  each  other  subject  and  predicate ;  consequently  the  conclusion  is 
here  necessarily  one  and  only  one. 

In  the  Figured  Syllogism  we  must  discriminate  the  Figures. 

In  the  First  Figure,  where  the  middle  term  is  subject  of  the  one  extreme  and 
predicate  of  the  other,  there  is  of  course  a  determinate  major  extreme  and 
premise,  and  a  determinate  minor  extreme  and  premise ;  consequently,  also, 
one  proximate  or  direct,  and  one  remote  or  indirect,  conclusion,  —  the  latter 
by  a  conversion  of  the  former. 

In  the  Second  and  Third  figures  all  this  is  reversed.  In  these  there  is  no 
major  and  minor  extreme  and  premise,  both  extremes  being  either  subjects  or 
predicates  of  the  middle ;  consequently,  in  the  inference,  as  either  extreme 
may  be  indifferently  subject  or  predicate  of  the  other,  there  are  two  indifferent 
conclusions,  that  is,  conclusions  neither  of  which  is  more  direct  or  indirect  than 
the  other. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians,  who  recognize 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  a  major  and  minor  extreme  and  premise, 
with  one  determinate  conclusion. 

The  whole  question  with  regard  to  the  duplicity  or  simplicity  of  the  conclu- 
non  in  the  latter  figures  depends  upon  the  distinction  in  them  of  a  major  and  a 
minor  term ;  and  it  must  be  peremptorily  decided  in  opposition  to  the  universal 
doctrine,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  these  figures,  this  distinction  actually 
subsists.  This  was  felt  by  the  logicians ;  accordingly  they  applied  themselves 
with  zeal  to  establish  this  distinction.  But  it  would  appear,  from  the  very 
multiplicity  of  their  opinions,  that  none  proved  satisfactory ;  and  this  general 
presumption  is  shown  to  be  correct  by  the  examination  of  these  opinions  in 
detail,  —  an  examination  which  evinces  that  of  these  opinions  there  is  no  one 
which  ought  to  satisfy  an  inquiring  mind. 

In  all,  there  are  five  or  six  different  grounds  on  which  it  has  been  attempted 

1  Compare  Discussions,  p.  668.  ~£d. 
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to  establish  the  dMCTJminatkm  of  a  major  and  minor  tenn  m  the  Second  and 
Third  Figures.  All  are  mutually  subrersive  ;  each  is  incompetent  Each 
Ic^wing  the  first  is  in  &ci  a  nrtoal  acknowledgment  that  the  reason  on  winch 
Aristotle  proceeded  in  this  establishment  is  at  once  ambiguous  and  insuffi- 
cient I  shall  enumerate  these  qpinions  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chronological 
order. 

1.  n^  Ihe  major  is  the  extreme  wkick  liee  in  the  Second  Figure  nearer  to,  in 
Ike  Third  Figure  fartker  from,  the  middle.  Thu  is  Aristotle's  definition  {An. 
Pr.f  L.  i.  cc.  ft,  6).  At  best  it  is  ambiguous,  and  has,  accordingly,  been  taken 
in  diflerent  senses  by  following  logicians ;  and  in  treating  of  them  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  none,  except  an  arbitrary  sense,  can  the  one  extreme,  in  these 
figures,  be  considered  lo  lie  nearer  to  the  middle  term  than  the  other.  I 
exclude  the  supposition  thai  Aristotle  ^>oke  in  reference  lo  some  scheme  of 
mechanical  notation. 

2.  That  the  major  term  in  the  antecedent  i$  that  which  i$  predicate  in  the  con- 
clusion. This  doctrine  dates  from  a  remote  antiquity.  It  is  rejected  by 
Alexander;  but,  adopted  by  Ammonius  and  Philoponus  (f.  17  b,  18  a,  ed. 
Trine),  has  been  generally  recognized  by  subsequent  logicians.  Its  recognition 
is  now  almost  unirersaL  Yet,  critically  considered,  it  explains  nothing.  Educ- 
ing the  law  out  of  the  ftct,  and  not  deducing  the  fact  from  the  law,  it  does  not 
even  attempt  to  show  why  one  being,  either  extreme  may  not  be,  predicate  of  the 
conclusion.  It  is  merely  an  empirical,  — merely  an  arbitrary,  assertion.  The 
Aphrodisian,  after  refuting  the  doctrine,  when  the  terms  are  indefinite  (prein- 
dcsignatc),  justly  sajrs :  **  Nor  is  the  case  different  when  the  terms  are  definite 
[prcdesignate].  For  the  conclusion  shows  as  predicate  the  term  given  as 
major  in  the  premises ;  so  that  the  concludon  is  not  itself  demonstrative  of  the 
major ;  on  the  contrary,  the  being  taken  in  the  premises  as  major,  is  the  cause 
why  a  term  b  also  taken  as  predicate  in  the  conclusion.* —  (An.  Pr.  f.  24  a, 
ed.  Aid.) 

d.  That  the  proximity  of  an  extreme  to  the  middle  term,  in  Logic,  is  to  be  decided 
by  the  relative  proximity  in  nature  to  the  piiddle  notion  of  the  notions  compared. 
This,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle  by  Herminns,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
upon  record,  being  detailed  and  refuted  at  great  length  by  the  Aphrodiaian 
(f.  23  b,  24  a).  To  determine  the  natural  proximity  required  is  often  difficult 
in  affirmative,  and  always  impossible  in  negative,  syllogism ;  and,  besides  the 
objections  of  Alexander,  it  is  wholly  material  and  extralogicaL  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  this  opinion,  which,  obscure  in  itself,  seems  altogether  unknown  to 
our  modem  logicians.  * 

4.  Thai  the  major  term  in  (he  Syllogism  is  the  predicate  of  the  problem  or 
question.  This  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Alexander  (f.  24  b) ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  at  first  or  second  hand.  It  has  been  adopted  by  Averroes, 
Zabarella,  and  sundry  of  the  acuter  logicians  in  modem  times.  It  is  incompe- 
tent, however,  to  establish  the  discrimination.  Material,  it  presupposes  an 
intention  of  the  reasoner;  does  not  appear  ex  facie  syllogismi;  and,  at  best, 
only  shows  which  of  two  possible  qusesita  —  which  of  two  posnble  conclusons 
—  has  been  actually  carried  out  For  it  assumes,  that  of  the  two  extremes 
either  might  have  been  major  in  the  antecedent,  and  predicate  in  the  conclu- 
sion.    If  Alexander  had  applied  the  same  subtlety  in  canvasnng  his  own 
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Opinion  wbich  he  did  in  criticizing  those  of  others,  he  woald  not  have  given  the 
authority  of  his  name  to  so  untenable  doctrine. 

5.  Thai  the  major  extreme  is  that  contained  in  the  major  premise^  and  the 
major  premise  that  in  the  order  of  enouncement  firsL  This  doctrine  seems 
indicated  by  Scotus  (iln.  Pr,^  L.  i.  qu.  xxiv.  §§  5,  6) ;  and  is  held  explicitly 
by  certain  of  his  followers.  This  also  is  wholly  incompetent  For  the  order  of 
the  premises,  as  the  subtle  doctor  himself  observes  (/&.,qu.xxiiL  §6),  is  altogether 
indifTerent  to  the  validity  of  the  consequence ;  and  if  this  external  accident  be 
admitted,  we  should  have  Greek  majors  and  minors  turned,  presto,  into  Latin 
minors  and  majors. 

6.  Thai  the  major  extreme  is  that  contained  in  the  major  premise,  and  the 
major  premise  that  itself  most  general  All  opposite  practice  originates  in  abuse. 
This  opinion,  which  coincides  with  that  of  Herminus  (Na  S),  in  making  the 
Ic^cal  relation  of  terms  dependent  on  the  natural  relation  of  notions,  I  find 
advanced  in  1614,  in  the  Disputationes  of  an  ingenious  and  independent  phi- 
losopher, the  Spanbh  Jesuit  Petrus  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (Disp.  Log.  et  Met,,  I., 
Disp.  X.  §§  50-55).  It  is,  however,  too  singular,  and  manifestly  too  untenable, 
to  require  refutation.  As  material,  it  is  ill<^cal ;  as  formal,  if  allowed,  it 
would  at  best  serve  only  for  the  discrimination  of  certain  moods ;  but  it  cannot 
be  allowed,  for  it  would  only  subvert  the  old  without  being  adequate  to  the 
establishment  of  aught  new.  It  shows,  however,  how  unsatisfactory  were  the 
previous  theories,  when  such  a  doctrine  could  be  proposed,  by  so  acute  a 
reasoner,  in  substitution.  This  opinion  has  remained  unnoticed  by  posterior 
logicians. 

The  dominant  result  from  this  historical  enumeration  is,  that,  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Figures,  there  is  no  major  or  minor  term,  therefore  no  major  or 
minor  premise,  therefore  two  indifferent  conclusions. 

This  important  truth,  however  natural  and  even  manifi»t  it  may  seem  when 
fully  developed,  has  but  few  and  obsc*ure  vaticinations  of  its  recognition  during 
the  progress  of  the  science.    Three  only  Lave  I  met  with. 

The  first  I  find  in  the  Aphrodisian  (f.  24  b)  ;  for  his  expressions  might  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  opinion  of  there  being  no  ms^r  and  minor  term  in  the 
second  figure  (nor,  by  analogy,  in  the  third),  was  a  doctrine  actually  held  by 
some  early  Greek  lo^cians.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  if  these  were  the 
**  ancients,"  assailed  by  Ammonins,  for  maintaining  an  overt  quantification  of 
the  predicate.  The  words  of  Alexander  are :  —  *'  Nor,  however,  can  it  be 
8ud  that  in  the  present  figure  there  is  no  major.  For  this  at  least  is  determi- 
nate, that  its  major  must  be  universal ;  and,  if  there  be  in  it  any  syllogistic 
combination,  that  premise  is  the  major  which  contains  the  major  term"  (f. 
24  a.).  Demurring  to  this  refutation,  it  is,  however,  evidence  suflident  of  the 
opinion  to  which  it  is  opposed.  This,  as  it  is  the  oldest,  is,  indeed,  the  only 
authority  for  any  deliberate  doctrine  on  the  point 

The  second  indication  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
contained  in  the  Dialectica  of  the  celebrated  Laurentius  Valla  (L.  iii.  c.  8 
[51]).  Valla  abolishes  the  third  figure,  and  his  opinion  on  the  question  is 
limited  to  his  observations  on  the  second.  In  treating  of  Cesare  and  Camestres^ 
which,  afler  a  host  of  previous  logicians,  he  considers  to  be  a  single  mood, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  his  statement :  "  Neque  distinctss  sunt  pro- 
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positio  et  assamptio,  nt  altera  major  sit,  altera  nunor,  ted  qnodammodo  pares; 
id<^|ue  sicut  neutra  Tindieat  aibi  primum  aut  flecnndom  locum,  ita  ntraqae 
jus  habet  in  utraque  conclunone.  Verum  istis  placuit,  at  id  quod  aecundo 
loco  poneretur,  rendicaret  ribi  conclusionem :  quod  vemm  esset  mm  semper 
gemina  esset  conclusio.  Sed  earum  dicamus  alteram  ad  id  quod  primo  loco, 
alteram  ad  id  quod  secundo  loco  pocitum  est  referri*  We,  therefore,  await 
the  development  of  his  doctrine  hj  relation  to  the  other  moods,  FesdM 
and  Baroco,  which  thus  auspiciously  begins:  —  *'Idem  contingit  in  reliquis 
duobus:  qui  tamen  sunt  magis  distinctL"  We  are,  however,  condemned  to 
disappointment  For,  hy  a  common  error,  excusable  enou^  in  this  im- 
petuous writer,  he  has  confounded  nngulars  (definites)  with  particulars 
(indefinites) ;  and  thus  the  examples  which  he  adduces  of  these  moods  are, 
in  fact,  only  examples  of  Cesare  and  Camestres.  The  same  error  had  also 
been  previously  committed  (L.  iiL  c  4).  The  whole,  therefore,  of  Valla's 
doctrine,  which  is  exclusively  founded  on  these  examples,  must  go  for  nothing; 
for  we  cannot  presume,  on  such  a  ground,  that  he  admits  more  than  the  four 
common  moods,  identifying,  indeed,  the  two  first,  by  admitting  in  them  of 
a  double  conclusion.  We  cannot,  certainly,  infer  that  he  ever  thought  of 
reco;;nizing  a  particular,  an  indefinite,  predicate  in  a  negative  proportion. 

The  third  and  last  indication  which  I  can  adduce  is  that  firom  the  Method  (a 
Science  of  John  Sergeant,  who  has,  in  this,  as  in  his  other  books  (too  suo- 
cessfully),  concealed  his  name  under  the  initials  ^  J.  S."  He  was  a  Catholic 
priest,  and,  from  1665,  an  active  religious  controversialist;  whilst,  as  a  philos- 
opher, in  his  Idea  Philoitophice  CartesiancBy  a  criticism  of  Descartes,  in  his  Solid 
Philosophy,  a  criticism  of  Locke,^  in  his  Metaphysics^  and  in  the  present  work, 
he  manifests  remarkable  eloquence,  ingenuity,  and  independence,  mingled,  no 
doubt,  with  many  untenable,  not  to  say  ridiculous,  paradoxes.  His  works, 
however,  cont^n  genius  more  than  enough  to  have  saved  them,  in  any  other 
country,  from  the  total  oblivion  into  which  they  have  fallen  in  this,  —  where, 
indeed,  they  probably  never  were  appreciated.  His  Method  to  Science  (a 
treatise  on  Logic)  was  published  in  1696,  with  a  "  Preface,  dedicatory  to  the 
learned  students  of  both  our  Universities,"  extending  to  sixty-two  pagesL  Bat, 
alas !  neither  this  nor  any  other  of  his  philosophical  books  is  to  be  fixind  in  the 
Bodleian. 

In  the  third  book  of  his  Method^  which  treats  of  Discourse,  after  speaking 
of  the  first,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  *^  only  right  figure  of  a  syllogism,"  we  have  the 
following  observations  on  the  second  and  third :  — "§  14.  Wherefore  the  other 
two  figures  [he  does  not  recognize  the  fourth]  are  unnatural  and  monstrous. 
For,  since  nature  has  shown  us,  that  what  conjoins  two  notions  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  middle  between  them ;  it  is  agaitist  nature  and  reason  to  place  it 
either  above  them  bothy  as  is  done  in  that  they  call  the  second  figurcy  or  under 
them  bothy  as  is  done  in  that  figure  they  call  the  third. 

^§15.  Hence  no  determinate  conclusion  can  follow,  in  either  of  the  last 

1  SergMnt  Is  an  Intelllnent  sntagoiiJst  of  mmm  UkdentantHmg.    In  eeitain  views  lie  sa- 

both  th<!M  pbilotopbera,  and  I  have  elsewhere  tieipatee  Ksnt ;  and  Pope  has  evidently  taken 

had  oecaiiion  to  quote  him  as  the  first  and  IVooi  hie  brotlier  Catholic  tlie  hint  of  some  of 

one  of  the  ablert  critics  of  the  Atof  on  Hu-  his  most  celebrated  thooghta. 
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figures,  from  the  disposal  of  the  parts  in  the  syllogisms.  For  since,  as  appears 
(§  13),  the  extreme  which  is  predicated  of  the  middle  term  in  the  major,  has 
dience  a  title  to  be  the  predicate  in  the  conclusion,  because  it  is  above  the 
middle  term,  which  is  the  predicate,  or  above  the  other  extreme  in  the  minor,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  middle  term  be  twice  above  or  twice  below  the  other  two 
terms  in  the  premises,  that  reason  ceases;  and  so  it  is  left  indifferent  which  of 
the  other  terms  is  to  be  subject  or  predicate  in  the  conclusion ;  and  the  inde- 
terminate conclusion  follows,  not  from  the  artificial  form  of  the  syllogism,  but 
merely  from  the  material  identity  of  all  the  three  terms ;  or  from  this,  that 
their  notions  are  found  in  the  same  Ens,  Wherefore,  from  these  premises  [in 
the  second  figure], 

Some  laudable  thing  is  [all]  virtue, 
[All]  courtesy  is  a  virtue  ; 

or,  from  these  [in  the  third], 

[AU]  virtue  is  [some]  tattdaUe, 
Some  virtue  is  [ail]  courtesy  ; 

the  conclusion  might  either  be, 

Therefore f  [all]  courtesy  is  [some]  laudable. 
Ox,  Some  laudable  thing  is  [all]  courtesy. 

So  that,  to  argue  on  that  fashion,  or  to  make  use  of  these  awkward  figures,  w 
not  to  know  certainly  the  end  or  conclusion  we  aim  at,  but  to  shoot  our  bolt 
at  no  determinate  mark,  since  no  determinate  conclusion  can  in  that  case  fol- 
low."   (P.  282.) 

Extremes,  it  is  said,  meet  Sergeant  would  abolish  the  second  and  third 
figures,  as  petitory  and  unnatural,  as  merely  material  corruptions  of  the  one 
formal  first  I,  on  the  contrary,  regard  all  the  figures  as  equally  necessary, 
natural,  and  formal.  But  we  agree  in  this :  both  hold  that,  in  the  second  and 
third  figures,  there  is  a  twofold  and  indifferent  conclusion ;  howbeit,  the  one 
makes  this  a  monstrosity  of  the  syllogistic  matter,  the  other,  a  beauty  of  the 
syllogistic  form.  Therefore,  though  I  view  Sergeant  as  wrong  in  his  premises, 
and  **  shooting  his  bolt  at  no  determinate  mark,"  I  must  needs  allow  that  he 
has,  by  chance,  hit  the  bull's  eye.  I  have  inserted,  within  square  brackets,  the 
quantifications  required  to  restore  and  show  out  the  formality  of  his  examples. 
On  my  scheme  of  notation,  they  stand  as  follows : 

€,■  ;  M,  ■;r 
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UL — HitTomiCAL  NoTicxs  Rieoabdiwo  Fiouxb  OV  StUjOQISX. 

(m)   ARISTOTLE. 

Aristotle ;  Figures  and  Terms  of  Syllogism,  Prior  Analytici^  B.  L  ch.  ir. 

First  Figure,  ch.  it. — §  2.  **  When  three  terms  [or  notions]  hold  thb  mntoal 
relation,  —  that  the  last  is  in  the  whole  middle,  whilst  the  middle  is  or  is  not 
in  the  whole  first,  —  of  these  extremes  there  results  of  necessity  a  perfect 
syllogism.^ 

§  S.  •«  By  middle  term  [B  (B)]  I  mean  that  which  itself  b  in  another  and 
another  in  it ;  and  which  in  position  also  stands  intermediate.  I  call  extreme 
both  that  which  is  itself  in  another  [the  minor],  and  that  in  which  another  it 
[the  major].  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  B,  and  B  of  all  C,  A  will  neces- 
sarily be  predicated  of  all  C. 

§10.  *'  I  call  that  the  major  extreme  [A  (A)]  in  which  the  middle  is;  the 
""^'^  i^  (C)]  t^  ^^<^  ^^  ^^^^  ^0  middle." 

Second  Figure,  ch.  t.  —  §  1.  ''When  the  same  [predicate  notion]  inheres  in 
•11  of  the  one  and  in  none  of  the  other,  or  in  all  or  in  none  of  both  [the  sub- 
ject notions],  —  this  I  denominate  the  Second  Figure, 

§  2.  **  The  middle  [M  (M)]  in  this  figure  I  call  that  which  is  predicated  jl 
both  [notions]  ;  the  extreme*^  the  [notions]  of  which  the  middle  is  said.  The 
major  extreme  [N  (N)]  is  that  towards  the  middle ;  the  ndnor  [H  (0)],  that 
from  the  middle  more  remote. 

§  S.  *'  The  middle  is  placed  out  [from  between]  the  extremes,  the  first  in 
position  ** — 


[So»M 
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Third  Figure,  cL  vi.  —  §  1.  ''When  in  the  same  [subject  notion]  one 
[predicate  notion]  inheres  in  all,  another  in  none  of  it,  or  when  both  inhere  in 
all  or  in  none  of  it,  such  figure  I  call  the  Third. 

§  2.  "  In  this  [figure]  I  name  the  middle,  that  of  which  both  [the  other  terms] 
are  predicated ;  the  extremen^  the  predicates  themselves.  The  major  extreme 
[n  (P)]  is  that  farther  from,  the  minor  [P  (Q)]  that  nearer  to,  the  middle. 


1  Ch.  It.  i  S  —  Thli  deflnltton  of  tlM  FIrrt  the  sll  or  wholo  of  the  higher  notion  A ;  and 

Figure  (founded  on  the  mice  I>e  Omni  and  de  with  reference  to  compreheneion,  —  lor  the 

Kullo)  applies  only  to  the  unfTeraal  moods,  higher  notion  A  as  contslued  In  the  all  or 

but,  of  these,  onlf  to  those  legitUnate  end  whole  of  the  lower  notion  B.    In  the  foimer 

oseAil,  —  BertMra  nnd  Celaient     It,  there-  sense,  which  with  Aristotle  is  the  more  mail, 

fore,  seems  inadequate,  but  not  superfluous.  and,  in  fact,  the  only  one  eontemplaied  bj 

Aristotle  uses  the  phrase  "  to  be  in  oK  or  in  the  logicians,  tliere  is  also  to  be  obserred  a 

the  wkoU^^  both  with  reference  to  extension,  distinction  between  the  inhesion  and  the  pre- 

— ibr  the  lower  notion  B,  as  contalufd  under  dication  of  the  attribute. 
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§  3.  "  The  middle  [S  (R)]  is  placed  out  [from  between]  the  extremes,  the 
last  in  position," 

[As,  n P  1 

P Q 

3 B  J 


Aristotle,  Prior  Analytics,  B.  i.  c.  28,  §  7. 

General  Theory  of  Figure.  —  "  K,  then,  it  be  necessary  [in  reasoning]  to 
take  some  [term]  common  [or  intermediate]  to  both  [extreme  terms]  ;  this  is 
possible  in  three  ways.  For  we  predicate  either  [the  extreme]  A  of  [the 
middle]  G,  and  [the  middle]  C  of  [the  extreme]  B ;  or  [the  middle]  G  of  both 
[extremes] ;  or  both  [extremes]  of  [the  middle]  C.  These  are  the  [three] 
Figures  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  through  one  or  other 
of  the  Figures  every  syllogism  must  be  realized.'*^ 

(h)  <md  (e)  -  ALSXANDSR  AND  HBRM1NU3. 

Alexander,  In  An.  Pr^  f.  28  b. 

Second  Figure,  c.  v.  Aristotle.  —  "  *  The  middle  extreme  is  that  which  lies 
towards  the  middle.' 

§  2.  **  Bat  it  is  a  question,  whether  in  the  Second  Figure  there  be  by  nature 
any  major  and  minor  extreme,  and  if  there  be,  by  what  criterion  it  may  be 
known.  For  if  we  can  indifferently  connect  with  the  middle  term  whichsoever 
extreme  we  choose,  this  we  may  always  call  the  major.  And  as  negative  con- 
clusions only  are  drawn  in  this  figure,  universal  negatives  being  also  mutually 
convertible,  it  follows,  that  in  universal  negatives  the  one  term  has  no  better 
title  to  be  styled  major  than  the  other,  seeing  that  the  major  term  is  what  is 
predicated,  whilst  both  are  here  indifferently  predicable  of  each  other.  In 
universal  affirmatives,  indeed,  the  predicate  is  major,  because  it  has  a  wider 
extent ;  and  for  this  reason,  such  propositions  are  not  [simply]  convertible ;  so 
that  here  there  is  by  nature  a  major  term  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  universal 
negatives. 

*'  Herminus  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  Second  Figure, 

[1^.]  **  If  both  the  extremes,  of  which  the  middle  is  predicated,  be  homoge- 
neous [or  of  the  same  genus],  the  major  term  is  that  most  proximate  to  the 
genus  common  to  the  two.  For  example :  If  the  extremes  be  hird  and  man  : 
bird  lying  nearer  to  the  common  genus  [animoT]  than  man,  as  in  its  first 
division,  bird  is  thus  the  major  extreme;  and,  in  general,  of  homogeneous 
terms,  that  holding  such  a  relation  to  the  common  genus  is  the  major. 

[2^.]  '*  But  if  the  terms  be  equally  distant  from  the  common  genus,  as  horse 
and  man,  we  ought  to  regard  the  middle  predicated  of  them,  and  consider  of 

1  Ariftotle  here  varies  the  notation  by  let-  notation  might  appear  to  indicate)  that  the 
tera  of  the  three  syllogifitio  terms,  making  C  middle  term  was  a  notion  in  the  First  Figure, 
(F)  stand  for  the  middle  term,  A  and  B  for  necessarily  intermediate  hetween  the  two  ex- 
the  two  extremes.  This  he  did,  perhaps,  to  tremes,  in  the  Second  superior,  in  the  Third 
prevent  it  being  supposed  (what  his  previous     inferior,  to  them. 

80 
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which  [term]  it  is  predicated  through  [that  term]  itaelf,  and  of  which  throog^ 
■ome  other  predicate;  and  compare  that  through  which  it  is  predicated  of 
another  with  thai  through  which  it  is  predicated  of  [the  term]  itvelfl  And  if 
that  through  which  [the  middle]  is  predicated  of  another  (viz.  the  one  extreme) 
be  nearer  [than  the  other  extreme]  to  the  common  genus,  that  [extreme]  of 
which  [for  ro^«r  U,  I  read  roShotf  o2]  the  middle  is  [mediately]  precficated, 
from  its  closer  propinquity  to  the  common  genus,  rightly  obtains  the  title  of 
major.  For  example :  If  the  extremes  be  horte  and  nuin,  rational  being  predi- 
cated of  them,  —  negatiTcly  of  horse,  affirmatively  of  man ;  seeing  that  rational 
is  not  of  itself  denied  of  horse,  but  because  horse  is  irraiionaly  whereas  rational 
is  of  itself  affinned  of  man,  horse  is  nearer  than  man  to  their  commoa  genus 
animal ;  horse  will,  therefore,  be  the  major  extreme,  though  man  be  no  further 
removed  than  horse  from  its  proper  genus.  And  this,  because  that  through 
which  the  predicate  [u  e.  the  middle]  is  predicated  of  this  last,  as  being 
irrational,  is  greater ;  for  rational  is  not  denied  of  horse  qua  horse^  whilst  it  is 
affirmed  of  man  qua  man. 

[8^.]  ^  But  if  the  extremes  be  not  homogeneous,  but  under  different  genera, 
that  is  to  be  considered  the  major  term,  which  of  the  two  holds  the  nearer  of 
its  own  genus.  For  instance :  If  aught  be  predicated  of  color  and  man,  color 
is  the  major  extreme ;  for  color  stands  closer  to  quality  than  man  to  sttbttance: 
as  man  is  an  individual  [or  most  special]  species,  but  not  color. 

[4^.]  **  Finally,  if  each  be  equally  remote  from  its  proper  genus,  we  must 
consider  the  middle,  and  inquire  of  which  term  it  is  predicated  through  [that 
term]  itself,  and  of  which  through  something  else ;  and  if  that,  through  which 
the  middle  is  predicated  of  another  [i.  e.,  one  extreme],  be  nearer  to  its  proper 
genus,  and  if  through  that  the  middle  be  actually  predicated  of  this  term,  this 
term  is  to  be  deemed  the  major.  For  example:  If  the  terms  be  tehite  and 
man,  the  one  being  an  individual  species  in  (fuaiity,  the  other  in  substance ; 
and  if  rational  be  affirmatively  predicated  of  man,  negatively  of  white;  the 
affirmation  is  made  in  regard  to  man  as  man,  whereas  the  negation  is  made  of 
white,  not  as  white,  but  as  inanimate.  But  since  inanimate,  through  which 
rational  is  denied  of  white,  is  more  common,  more  universal,  and  more  proxi- 
mate to  substance  inanimate  than  man  to  [substance']  animate,  on  that  account, 
white  is  the  major  term  in  preference  to  man,"    [So  far  Herminus.] 

*^  But  to  reason  thus,  and  to  endeavor  to  demonstrate  a  major  term  by  nature, 
in  the  Second  Figure,  is  a  speculation  which  may  be  curious,  but  is  not  true. 
[I  read  wi^t  rf .] 

[P.]  "  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  consider  the  given  terms,  not  in  them* 
selves,  but  in  relation  to  others,  in  which  the  predicated  term  does  not  inhere; 
the  major  tenn  will  be  always  found  in  the  negative  proposition.  For,  in  thb 
case,  the  major  is  always  equal  to  the  middle  term ;  since,  whether  it  be  thus  or 
thus  taken  from  the  commencement,  or  be  so  made  by  him  who  denies  it,  the 
negative  major  will  still  stand  in  this  reUtion  to  the  middle  term.  For  the  mid* 
die  does  not  inhere,  where  it  is  not  supposed  to  inhere.  Wherefore,  its  repug- 
nant opposite  inheres  in  the  subject,  but  the  repugnant  <^>posite  of  the  middle 
is  equal  to  the  middle.  And  this,  either  through  the  middle  itself,  or  through 
another  notion  of  wider  extent ;  as  when  rational  is  denied  of  something  through 
inanimate.    For  there  is  here  an  equalization  through  irrational^  through  which 
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rational  a  negatively  predicated  of  hor}§e.  For  either  the  middle  is  equal  to 
this  of  which  it  is  denied,  or  [I  read  ^  for  6"]  it  is  less ;  as  when  through  inanir 
mate,  rational  is  denied  of  aught  For  inanimate  is  equal  to  animate,  under 
which  is  rational,  a  notion  greater  than  that  other  of  which  it  is  affirmed.  For 
Bince  the  affirmative  predicate  is  greater  than  its  subject,  of  which  the  middle  is 
denied  or  not  affirmed ;  and  since  the  reason  why  the  middle  is  denied  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  middle  itself,  which  middle,  again,  in  an  affirmative 
proposition,  is  greater  than  its  subject ;  —  on  these  accounts  a  negative  propo* 
ntion  is  always  greater  than  an  affirmative.  Nevertheless,  Aristotle  himself 
says  that  a  negation  is  to  be  placed  in  the  minor  [proposition] ;  for  the  second 
syllogism  in  this  figure  [Camestres]  has  as  its  minor  premise  a  universal 
negative. 

[2®.]  "  Further,  why  in  the  case  of  negatives  alone  should  explanation  or 
inquiry  be  competent,  in  regard  to  the  reason  of  the  negative  predication, 
seeing  that  in  the  case  of  affirmatives  the  reason  is  equally  an  object  of  inquiry  ? 
For  rational  is  predicated  of  man,  of  itself,  indeed,  but  not  primarily,  that  is, 
not  inasmuch  as  he  b  man,  but  inasmuch  as  he  is  rational ;  so  that  if  rational 
[be  denied]  of  horse  through  irrational,  still  these  are  both  branches  of  the 
same  division.  By  this  method,  assuredly,  no  major  can  be  ever  found. 
Wherefore,  we  ought  not,  in  this  way,  to  attempt  a  discrimination  of  the  major 
of  affirmative  syllogisms  in  the  Second  Figure.  For  in  this  figure  affirmation 
and  negation  are  equally  compatible  with  the  major  term ;  so  that  whatsoever 
term  has  by  the  forementioned  method  been  found  major,  the  same,  taken 
either  as  major  or  minor,  will  effectuate  a  syllogistic  jugation ;  which  being 
competent,  there  is  no  longer  any  major  [or  minor]  in  this  figure.  For  the 
problem  is  to  find  not  a  major  term  absolutely,  but  one  of  this  figure."  [So 
much  touching  Herminus.] 

[3**.]  <*  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  thought  by  some,  is  that  unconditionally 
to  be  called  the  major  term  which  stands  predicate  in  the  conclusion.  For 
neither  is  this  manifest;  if  left  indefinite  [preindesignate],  the  same  term  will 
hold  a  different  relation,  though  a  conversion  of  the  universal  negative ;  so 
that  what  is  now  the  nugor,  may  be  anon  the  minor.  We  may,  in  fact,  be 
said  to  constitute  the  same  term  both  migor  and  minor.  Naturally  there  is  in 
negative  propositions  no  major  notion,  nor,  from  the  conclusion,  ought  we  to 
make  out  the  major  at  alL  Nor  is  the  case  different  when  the  term  is  defined 
[predesignate].  For  the  conolusion  shows,  as  predicate,  the  term  given  as 
major  in  the  premises ;  so  that  the  conclusion  is  not  itself  demonstrative  of  the 
major ;  on  the  contrary,  the  being  taken  in  the  premises  as  mi^or  is  the  cause 
why  a  term  is  also  taken  as  predicate  in  the  conclusion. 

^  Nor,  however,  can  it  be  said  that  in  this  figure  there  is  no  major.  For  this 
at  least  is  determinate,  —  that  its  migor  must  be  universal;  and,  if  there  be 
[in  it]  any  syllogistic  combination,  that  premise  is  the  m^jor  which  contains  the 
major  term. 

[4^.]  <*  But,  in  the  Second  Figure,  which  of  the  terms  is  to  be  deemed  the 
major  ?  That  is  to  be  deemed  the  major,  and  to  be  placed  first,  which  in  the 
problem  [question  or  qnsBsitum]  we  intend  to  demonstrate,  and  which  we 
regard  as  predicate.  For  every  one  who  reasons,  first  of  all  determines  with 
himself  what  it  is  he  would  prove ;  and  to  this  end  he  applies  his  stock  of 
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suitable  propositions;  for  no  one  itnoibles  hy  chance  on  a  oonclnsion.  The 
Dodon,  therefore,  proposed  as  pre^cate  in  the  problem  to  be  prored,  is  to  be 
constituted  the  major  term ;  for  although  the  propontion  be  converted,  and  the 
notion  thereby  become  the  subject,  still,  in  what  we  propoeed  to  prore,  it 
[actually]  was,  and,  therefore  [virtually],  remains,  the  predicate.  Hence,  even 
if  there  be  drawn  another  conclusion,  we  conreii  it;  so  that,  to  os  who  prove 
and  syllogize  and  order  terms,  that  always  stands  as  the  nuijor.  For  major  and 
minor  are  not,  in  negative  syllogisms,  regulated  by  their  own  nature,  but  by 
the  intention  [of  the  reasoner]  to  conclude.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  what  is 
the  predicate  in  the  problem,  is  also  the  predicate  in  the  conclusion.* 

Alexander  on  Prior  Analytics,  L.  i.  c.  vi.  f.  30  a.  ed  Aid. 

(Third  Figure.)  .  .  .  This  is  the  Third  Figure,  and  holds  the  last  place 
because  nochiq^  universal  is  inferred  in  it,  and  because  sophistical  syllogisms 
chiefly  affect  this  figure  with  their  indefinite  and  particular  conclusions.  But 
the  sophistical  are  the  last  of  all  syllogisms.  .  .  .  Add  to  this,  that  while- 
both  the  Second  and  Third  Figures  take  their  origin  from  the  First  of  the 
two,  the  Third  is  engendered  of  the  inferior  premise.  For  the  minor,  qua 
minor,  is  the  inferior  premise,  and  holds  reasonably  a  secondary  place  [the 
convention  of  the  minor  proposition  of  the  first  figure  giving  the  second  figure]. 

F.  SO  bu  (Darapti).  **  The  first  syzygy  in  this  figure  is  of  two  universal 
aflirmatives  [Darapii].  But  it  may  be  asked  —  Why,  whilst  in  the  second 
figure  there  are  two  syllogistic  conjugations,  having  one  of  the  premises  a 
universal  affirmative,  the  other  a  universal  negative  (from  having,  now  their 
major,  now  their  minor,  as  a  universal  negative  proposition  converted), — idiy, 
in  the  third  figure,  there  is  not,  in  like  manner,  two  syllogistic  combinations  of 
two  universal  affirmatives,  since  of  these  either  the  major  or  the  minor  propo- 
sition is  convertible  ?  Is  it  that  in  the  second  figure,  from  the  propositions 
being  of  diverse  form  [quality],  the  commutation  of  a  universal  negative  mto 
something  else  by  oonversioo  is  necessary,  this  being  now  the  major,  now  the 
minor,  and  it  not  being  in  our  power  to  convert  which  we  will  ?  In  the  third 
figure,  on  the  other  hand,  there  being  two  universal  affirmatives,  the  position 
[relation]  of  the  propositions  (for  they  are  similar  in  character  and  position)  is 
not  the  cause  of  one  being  now  converted,  now  another;  the  cause  lying  in  us, 
not  the  jugation.  Wherefore,  the  one  or  other  being  similarly  convertible, 
inasmuch  as  the  position  [relation]  of  the  two  propositions  is  the  same ;  the 
one  which  affords  the  more  important  probation  is  selected,  and  hereby  is 
determined  the  syllogistic  jugation.  Moreover,  the  differences  of  syllogiam 
[moods]  in  each  figure  are  effected  by  the  differences  among  their  ji^ations, 
not  by  those  among  their  probations.  Thus  that  the  combination  of  proposi- 
tions is  syllogistic  [or  valid],  is  proved  by  conversion  and  reductio  ad  impotnbiU, 
also  by  exposition.  But  from  this  circumstance  there  does  not  emerge  a  plu- 
rality of  syllogisms  [moods].  For  the  different  probations  [are  not  valid  finom 
such  plurality,  but]  from  the  unity  of  the  jugation  from  which  they  are  inferred, 
so  that  one  jugation  of  two  universal  affirmatives  may  constitute,  in  the  third 
figure,  a  single  syllogism  [mood],  howbeit  the  probations  are  different ;  inas- 
much as  now  the  one,  now  the  other,  of  the  proposititms  can  be  coaverted.** 
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W^PHILOPOSUS, 

Philoponns  (or  rather  Ammonlus)  on  Aristotle,  An,  Pr.,  i.  4,  §  L  f.  1 7  a,  ed. 
Trincavelli,  1686. 

"  The  Predicate  is  always  better  than  the  subject,  because  the  predicate  is, 
for  the  most  part,  more  extensive  {M  w\iw)  than  the  subject,  and  because  the 
subject  is  analogous  to  the  matter,  the  predicate  to  the  form ;  for  the  matter  b 
the  subject  of*  the  forms.  But  when  tho  middle  term  is  predicated  of  the  two 
extremes,  or  is  the  subject  of  both,  in  this  case  it  is  not  properly  intermediate. 
But,  howbeit,  though  in  position  external  to  the  middle,  it  is  still  preferable  to 
be  the  predicate  than  to  be  the  subject  On  this  ground,  that  is  called  the 
first  figure,  the  middle  term  of  which  preserves  its  legitimate  order,  being 
subject  of  the  one  extreme,  and  predicate  of  the  other.  The  second  figure  is 
that  in  which  the  middle  is  predicated  of  both  extremes,  and  in  which  it  occu- 
pies the  better  position  of  those  remaining.  Finally,  the  third  figure  is  that  in 
which  the  middle  term  is  subjected  to  the  two  extremes ;  here  obtaining  only 
the  lotcest  position.  Wherefore,  in  the  first  figure  the  middle  term  is  delineated 
on  a  level  with  the  extremes ;  whereas  in  the  second  it  is  placed  above,  and  in 
the  third  below,  them."^ 

Fhiloponus  (or  rather  Ammonias)  on  Aristotle,  An,  Pr.,  £  17  a,  ed.  Trincar 
velli,  1586. 

Syllogistic  Figures  in  general. — **We  must  premise  what  is  the  Migor 
Proposition  of  the  Syllogism,  and  what  the  Minor.  But  to  understand  this, 
we  must  previously  be  aware  what  are  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms.  And  it 
is  possible  to  define  these,  both,  in  common,  as  applicable  to  all  the  three 
figures,  and,  in  special,  with  reference  to  the  first  alone.  In  the  latter  relation, 
that  is,  regarding  specially  the  first  figure,  the  Major  Term  is  that  which  consti' 
tuies  the  Predicate^  the  Minor  that  which  constitutes  the  Subject,  of  the  Middle^  so 
far  as  limited  to  the  first  figure.  But  since  in  neither  of  the  other  figures  do 
the  extremes  reciprocally  stand  in  any  definite  (?)  relation  to  the  middle  term, 
it  is  manifest  that  this  determination  is  inapplicable  to  them.  We  must,  there- 
fore, employ  a  rule  common  to  all  the  three  figures ;  to  wit,  that  the  major 
term  is  that  predicated,  the  minor  that  subjected,  in  the  conclusion.  Thus,  the 
Major  Proposition  is  the  one  containing  the  Major  Term :  the  Minor  Proposition 
the  one  containing  the  Minor  Term,    Examples :     Of  the  First  Figure, — A/an 

[is"]  animal;  animal,  substance;  therefore,  man,  substance Of  the 

Second, — Animal  [is  predicated]  of  all  man;  animal  of  no  stone;  man,  there-' 

I  Ammonliis,  or  FhDoponiis,  here  mani-  Whether  these  dlagnms  ascend  higher  than 
tetly  reftn  to  the  diagrams  representing  the  Ammonine  doee  not  appear;  for  they  are 
three  flgnres,  and  aooommodated  to  Aria-  probably  not  the  constniotions  referred  to  by 
totle'B  three  eeta  of  letters,  noting  the  three  Arietotle;  and  none  are  given  by  the  Aphro- 
terma  in  each  of  these  j  thus:  diaian  in  hie  original  text,  though  liberally 

n  0  y       ft       9  p      rapplied  by  hia  Latin  translator.    Tbe  dia* 

grama  of  Ammonins  were  long  generally  em- 
ployed. By  Neomagua,  1683  (1m  Trapezwatii 
Dialect.,  t  85),  they  are  most  erroneously  re- 
fened  to  Faber  Stapalensia.  [See  farther, 
J}licutsimu,  p.  870.  —  Sd.] 


^^AV 
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forty  of  no  «fon« Of  the  Third,  —  Some  stone  w  white;  aU  stone  is 

inanimate ;  consequendyy  some  white  is  inanimate.^ 

First  Figure.  — F.  19  b,  59;  Aristotle,  2.  c.  §  3.  «*'Bat  I  call  that  tlie 
middle  term  which  itself  is  in  another,  and  another  in  it ;  and  which  in  posidon 
lies  intermediate.' 

^  This  definition  of  the  middle  tenn  is  not  common  to  the  three  figures,  but 

limited  to  the  middle  of  the  first  figure  only.    For,  etc But,  if  tliere 

be  a  certain  difference  in  species  between  the  middle  terms  of  the  three 
figures,  they  have  likewise  something  in  conuuon ;  to  wit,  that  the  middle  tenn 
isfi)und  twice  in  the  premises,  throughout  the  three  figures;  which  also  in 
position  is  middle.  For  Aristotle  wishes  in  the  Diagraph  (^r  ovrp  tj  maraypupf) 
Id  preserve  the  order  of  intermediacy,  so  that,  placing  the  three  terms  in  a 
straight  /intf,  we  assign  the  middle  place  to  the  middle  term.  [?] 

Aristotle,  /.  c.  §  4.  ^ '  But  [I  call]  the  extremes  both  that  which  is  in  another, 
and  that  in  which  another  is.  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  B,  and  B  of  all 
C,  it  is  necessary  that  A  should  also  be  predicated  of  all  C.  We  have  previ- 
ously said  what  we  mean  by  the  expression  [predicated]  of  all* " 

**•  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  that  this  b  a  [perfect]  definition  of  the  extremes  and 
of  the  middle  term.  But  it  is  not ;  for  it  behooves  us  to  sub-understand,  in 
addition,  the  word  only;  and  thus  the  definition  will  rightly  run,  —  But  [I  call] 
the  extremes,  both  that  which  is  in  another  [minor],  and  that  in  which  another 
is  [major].  For  if  A  be  predicated  of  all  B,  and  B  of  all  C,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  A  be  predicated  of  all  C. 

**  This  the  first  syllogistic  mood  is  of  two  afiirmative  universala,  collecting  an 
alfiniiative  conclusion.  For  if  B  inheres  in  all  C,  C  is,  consequently ,  a  part  of 
B.  But  B  is  a  part  of  A ;  A  therefore,  also,  inheres  in  all  C,  C  being  a  part 
of  B.  The  reasoning  will  be  plainer  in  nuiterial  examples  —  as  subiftance  fis 
predicated]  of  all  animal ;  animal  of  all  man  ;  and  there  is  inferred  svbManot 
of  ail  man ;  and  conversely,  all  man  [is]  animal;  all  animal  substance;  there- 
fore, aU  man  substance, 

*^  But  it  is  manifest  how,  in  this  figure,  the  term  of  the  first  mood  [Barbara] 
ought  to  be  taken.  The  first  is  the  most  general,  and  the  second  the  subaltern, 
genus ;  whilst  the  third  is  a  species  more  special  than  the  middle.  The  con- 
clusion ought  always  to  be  drawn.  Thus,  if,  proceeding  synthetically,  we 
commence  by  the  major  term  [and  proposition],  substance  begins ;  wherefore  it 
also  leads  the  way  in  the  conclusion.  [There  is  predicated]  substance  of  all 
animal  (here  substance  conunences)  ;  animal  of  aU  man  ;  whilst  the  conclnsion 
again  conunences  with  substance^  — substance  of  all  man*  But  if  we  start  from 
the  minor  term  [and  proposition],  as  from  man,  with  this  also  the  conclusion 
will  commence ;  all  man  [is]  animal ;  all  animal  substance ;  all  man  substance. 

**  Aristotle  takes  the  terms  A,  B,  C ;  and,  from  the  relation  of  the  letters,  he 
manifests  to  us  the  order  of  the  first  figure.  The  major  term  he  calls  A, 
because  A  stands  first  in  order ;  the  minor  term  C  ;  and  the  middle  term  B;  as 
B,  in  its  order,  follows  A,  and  precedes  C. 

"  It  is  plain  that  the  terms  may  possibly  be  coadequate  [and  therefore  recip- 
rocating]; as  receptive  of  science  —  risible  —  man;  for  all  man  is  risible;  aU 
risible  is  receptive  of  science;  ther^ore,  all  tnan  is  receptive  of  science^* 
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F.  23  b,  Aristotle,ch.  6,  §  2,  Second  Figure.  "  *  The  major  extreme  is  that 
which  lies  nearer  to  the  middle ;  the  minor,  that  which  lies  farther  from  the 
middle.' 

"  In  place  of  more  akin  and  more  proximate  to  the  middle ;  not  in  position, 
but  in  dignity.  For  since,  of  the  terms,  the  middle  is  twice  predicated,  while, 
in  the  conclusion,  the  major  is  once  predicated,  but  the  minor  not  even  once 
predicated;  [consequently]  that  which  is  once  predicated  will  be  the  more 
proximate  to  that  which  is  twice  predicated,  that  is,  to  the  middle,  than  that 
which  is  not  even  once  predicated.  Wherefore,  we  shall  hear  him  [Aristotle], 
in  the  Third  Figure,  calling  the  minor  the  term  more  proximate  to  the  middle 
on  account  of  their  affinity,  for  they  are  both  subjects,  while  he  calls  the  major 
term  the  more  remote.  Perhaps,  also,  he  wishes  that  in  the  diagraph  (rp 
Koraypwpfl)  the  major  term  should  be  placed  closer  to  the  middle,  and  the  minor 
farther  off.  But  the  major  extreme  in  this  figure,  the  two  premises  being  uni- 
versal, exists  not  by  nature  but  by  position,  for  the  first  of  the  extremes  which 
you  meet  with  as  a  subject  in  the  second  figure,  —  this  is  the  minor  extreme, 
the  other  is  the  major.  So  in  the  example  — All  man  an  animcU ;  no  plant 
animal ;  thereforey  no  man  plant.  In  like  manner,  if  we  take  the  commence- 
ment from  plant,  this  becomes  the  minor  term,  and  man  the  major ;  as,  no  plant 
animal;  all  man  animal;  no  plants  therefore^  7nan.  Consequently  the  major 
and  minor  terms  exist  in  these  examples  only  by  position,  not  by  nature. 
If,  indeed,  one  or  other  of  the  propositions  be  particular,  the  major  and  the 
minor  terms  are  then  determined ;  for  we  hold  that  in  this  figure  the  universal 
is  the  major." 

Aristode.  —  §  3.  " '  The  middle  is  placed  external  to  [not  between]  the 
extremes,  and  first  in  position.' 

'*  The  middle  term  passes  out  of  what  is  properly  the  middle  position ;  it  is 
also  placed  out  of  or  external  to  the  extremes ;  but  either  above  these  or  below. 
But  if  it  be  placed  above,  so  as  to  be  predicated  of  both,  it  is  called  first  in 
position ;  if  below,  so  as  to  be  subjected,  it  is  called  second.  Wherefore,  here, 
as  predicate  of  both  premises,  he  styles  the  middle  term  the  first ;  for  if  it  be 
placed  above,  it  is  first  in  position,  and  in  being  apart  from  the  extremes,  it  is 
placed  without  them." 

Aristotle,  ch.  6,  §  2.  Third  Figure,  f  27  b.  " '  The  major  extreme  is  that 
more  remote  from,  the  minor  is  that  more  proximate  to,  the  middle.' 

"  The  major  term  in  this  figure  is  twice  predicated  of  the  middle,  and  in  the 
conclusion ;  but  the  minor  once  only,  and  that  of  the  middle,  for  it  is  subjected 
to  the  major  in  the  conclusion ;  the  middle  alone  is  subjected,  never  predicated. 
When  he,  therefore,  says  that  the  major  term  is  more  remote  from  the  middle, 
be  means  the  term  always  predicate  is  in  affinity  more  remote  from  that  which 
is  never  predicate,  but  always  subject  And  that  which  is  never  subject  is 
the  major  and  more  proximate  term ;  that  again,  which  is  now  subject,  now 
predicate,  is  the  minor." 

(e)   MARTIANUS  CAPBLLA.I 

Martianus  Capella,  De  Septem  Arttbus  LtberalibuSj  L.  iv.  De  Dialectica,  in 
1  Flourished  A.  C.  467,  Passow;  474,  Tennemann. 
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capite,  QM  tU  Predieatimu  SyUogismut^  p.  127,  ed.  Qzotii;  p.  63,  ed^BaaO. 
1532. 

**  Hujas  generis  tres  fomue  [figure]  sont 

**  Prima  est,  in  qua  declarativa  [pnedicatum]  particnla  superioris  sompti, 
sequends  efficitur  subjectiva  [subjectum] ;  aut  subjectiva  superioris,  declaratiTa 
iequends.  DeclaratiYa  superioris  fit  subjectiTa  sequentis,  nt  Omnis  tfoluptoM 
bonum  est;  cnute  bonum  uiUe  est;  omni$  igilur  voluptoi  utUis  esL  SubjectiTa 
superioris  fit  declarativa  sequentis,  si  hoc  modo  velis  convertere :  Omne  bonvm 
utile  est ;  omnis  voluptas  bonum  est;  omnis  igilur  voluptas  utiUs  esC* 

In  First  Form  or  Figure,  notices  the  four  direct  and  five  indirect  moods, — 
reflexion  ;  and,  in  the  second  and  third,  the  usual  number  of  moods.* 

In  Second  Figure  —  **  Elic  reflexione  si  utaris,  alius  modus  non  efficitur, 
quoniam  de  utrisque  fubjectivis  fit  illatio."  He  seems  to  hold  that  two  direct 
conclusions  are  competent  in  Second  and  Third  Figures. 

In  Second  Figure  he  enounces  generally  (four  times)  as  thus :  —  *<0»ine  y«s- 
twn  honestum ;  nuUwn  turpe  honestum ;  nullum  igiiurjugtum  turpe  ;  "  but  some- 
times (once)  thus,  —  "  Nullum  igitur  turpe  justum." 

In  Third  Fonn  or  Figure  generally  (six  times)  thus,  as  —  ^Omne  justum 
honestum;  omne  justum  bonum;  quoddam  igitur  honestum  bonum;**  but  some- 
times (once)  tM'^^ Quoddam  igitur  bonum  honestum." 

if)  awoMus. 

Isidorus,  Ori^tim,  L.  i.  c.  28.  De  Syllogismis  Dialecticis,  Operas  p.  20 
(1617) ;  in  Gotkofred.  Auetores,  p.  878. 

*«  Formula  Categoricorum,  id  est,  Fnedicativorum  Syllogismorum  sunt  trefc 
PrimsB  formulas  modi  sunt  novem. 

*^  Primus  modus  est  qui  conducit,  id  est,  qui  colligit  ex  untveTsalibus  de<&a- 
tivis  dedicativum  universale  directim :  ut,  Omne  justum  honestum ;  omne  hones' 
turn  bonum ;  ergo  omne  justum  bonum."  All  in  first  figure,  with  minor  first ;  in 
second  and  third  figures,  varies ;  uses  per  reflexionem  et  rejlexim  indififerently ; 
and  through  all  moods  of  all  figures  follows  Apuleius.  **  Has  formulas  Cate- 
goriconim  Syllogismorum  qui  plene  nosse  desiderat,  libmm  legat  qui  inscribitnr 
Perihermenicu  Apuleii^  et  qusB  subtilius  sunt  tractata  cqgnoscet" 

(9)  AVEER0K8. 

Averroes,  In  AndL  Priar^  L.  i.  c.  v.,  on  First  Figure.  — "  Ifi  therefore,  the 
middle  term  be  so  ordered  between  the  two  extremes,  that  it  be  predicated  of 
the  minor  and  subjected  to  the  major  (as,  if  we  say  a/2  C  is  B,  and  aWRis  A)\ 
it  is  plain  that  this  order  of  syllogism  is  natural  to  us ;  and  it  is  called  by 
Aristotle  the  First  Figure."    And  thus  are  stated  all  the  examples  in  detaiL 

C.  vi.,  Figure  Second.  —  "  And  the  proposition  whose  subject  is  the  subject 

1  Cusiodoras,  In  Flrat  Figure,  gfrei  both  pp.  638,  £66,  Geoev.  1660,  and  above,  p.  6K 

Ibrma,  «*Tel   sio;'*  in  Second  and  Third,  (fl  620).    Cf.  Apuleina,  1>«  SyUo^iniM  Cbiegw^ 

thouffh  be  givee  aJeo  a  *«  Tel  sic,*'  tbey  are  ico,  Op.^  p.  a6.    BImen.  (a.  c.  160).    Iddonn, 

ezemplea,  both  in  convene,  of  Capella's  gen-  of  Seville  ( QvA^.  Jbati.^  p.  878),  (A.  o.  600; 

eral  mode  of  ennnoiaUon.  See  DiaUct.^  Opera,  died  686). 
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of  ihe  qiiKffltnni  it  flie  minor  proposition,  but  that  whose  subject  is  the  pred- 
icate of  the  qusesitom  is  the  major.  Let  us  then  place  first  in  order  of  enun- 
ciation the  minor  extreme;  let  the  middle  term  then  follow,  and  the  major 
come  last,  to  the  end  that  thus  the  major  maybe  distinguished  from  the  minor; 
for  in  this  figure  the  terms  are  not  distinguished,  unless  by  relation  to  the 
qoasitum.'*    So  all  the  examples. 

C.  vii.,  Third  Figure.  —  ^  That  proposition  in  which  lies  the  subject  of  the 
qusBsitum  is  called  the  minor  proposition,  since  the  subject  itself  is  called  the 
minor  term  ;  that  proposition  which  contains  the  predicate  of  the  qusesitum  is 
named  the  major.  In  the  example,  let  the  minor  term  be  C,  the  middle  B,  and 
the  major  A,  and  their  order  be  that  we  first  enounce  the  middle,  then  the 
minor,  and  last  of  all  the  major."    And  so  the  examples. 

{>)   XELAFCRTEOW. 

Melanchthon,  Erotemata  Diakctica,  L.  iii.  p.  175. 

•«  Demonstration  why  there  are  necessarily  three  [and  only  three]  Figurea 

*'  Every  argumentation  which  admits  the  syllogistic  form  (for  of  such  form  In- 
duction and  Example  are  not  recipient  [?])  proceeds  either  [1^],  From  genus 
to  species  universally  with  a  universal  conclusion ;  or  [2®],  From  species  to 
genus  with  a  particular  conclusion ;  or  [3^],  A  distraction  of  two  species  takes 
place ;  or  [4^],  There  is  a  concatenation  of  a  plurality  of  causes  and  efiects. 
Nor  are  there  more  modes  of  argumentation,  if  we  judge  with  skill 

**  The  process  fitmi  genus  to  species  engenders  the  First  Figure.  And  the 
consequence  is  valid  from  the  genus  with  a  universal  sign  both  affirmatively  and 
negatively  to  the  species, —  this  is  naturally  manifest  The  process  from 
species  to  genus  with  a  particular  conclusion  engenders  the  Third  Figure. 
And  it  is  evident  that,  the  species  posited,  the  genus  is  posited. 

**  The  distraction  of  species  engenders  the  Second  Figure.  And  the  reason 
of  the  consequence  is  clear,  because  disparate  species  are  necessarily  sundered. 
These  may  be  judged  of  by  common  sense,  without  any  lengthened  teaching. 
Both  are  manifest, — that  the  figures  are  rightly  distributed,  and  that  the  con- 
sequences are  indubitably  valid." 

(0   ARNAULD. 

Amauld,  VAH  de  Peraer  (Port  Royal  Logic )^  P.  iii.  ch.  11,  p.  2S5.— 
General  principle  of  syUogisms :  — *<  Thai  one  of  the  premues  tihotdd  contain 
the  eondtuion,  and  ike  other  show  thai  ii  does  so  coniam  iL" —  [So  Purchot, 
Instil.  PhiL,  Vol.  I.  P.  iiL  ch.  1.] 

Ch.  ▼.,  p.  216.  — «« Foundation  of  First  Figure.** 

^  Principle  of  affirmative  moods :  — Thai  tohat  agrees  with  a  notion  taken  «fi»- 
versallyj  agrees  aiso  with  all  of  which  this  notion  is  affirmed;  in  odker  words,  with 
aU  that  is  the  subject  of  this  notion^  or  is  composed  within  its  sphere/*  [Or,  more 
shortly  (says  Purchot,  c.  vL),  Whatever  is  predicated  of  the  wperior^  is  pred- 
ieated  of  the  inferior,'] 

**  Principle  of  the  negative  moods: —  What  is  denied  of  a  notion  taken  rnni- 
versaRy,  is  denied  of  all  whereof  this  notion  is  affirmed."  [Purchot —  What  is 
r^9ugnant  to  the  superior^  is  repugnant  also  to  the  inferior.   Ch.  vi.  p.  217.] 

81 
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■*  FooDdAtkm  of  did  Seooiid  Figure.^  Principle  of  the  wfHoffmoB  in  Cean 
and  Festino:-— TlUtf  what  i$  denied  of  a  unwereal  noiumjie  denied  aUoof 
whatever  tkit  notion  u  affirmed^  thai  u  to  Miy,  of  aUUe  rnhjecte, 

**  Principle  of  the  ijUogimM  of  Cameetres,  Baioco :  —  AH  thai  ie  contained 
under  the  exteneion  of  a  waoeroal  notion,  agrees  with  none  of  the  eubjectt  whereef 
thai  notion  ha$  been  denied^  seeing  that  the  attribute  of  a  negatioe  proposition  is 
taken  in  its  whole  extension^* 

Ch.  Tii.,  p.  290.    «« Foandetion  of  the  Third  Figara. 

**  Principle  of  the  affirmative  moods : —  When  two  terms  mag  he  affirmed  of 
the  same  thing,  theg  mag  aiso  be  affirmed  of  each  other^  taken  partienlarlg.  [So 
Fan-hot  nearij.] 

**  Principle  of  the  negative  moodi: —  When  of  two  terms  the  one  mag  be 
denied,  and  the  other  affirmed,  of  the  same  thing,  theg  mag  be  particularig  denied 
of  each  other."*    [So  Purchot  nearij.] 

No  foundation  or  principle  given  for  the  Fourth  Figure. 

a)  OBOSSMM. 

Samuelifl  Groaserif  Pharus  InteUectus,  1697,  P.  in.  S.  L  Mem.  3,  e.  2  (prob- 
ably from  WeiflB,  fee  Pref.).  —  "  The  foundation  of  the  first  figure  is  the  Dic- 
tum de  Omni  et  Nullo ;  for  whatever  is  universally  afiinned  or  denied  of  a 
universal  subject,  that  is  also  afiirmed  or  denied  of  all  and  each  contstoed 
under  that  subject 

**  The  foundaidon  of  the  second  figure  is  Contrariety ;  for  the  predicates  of 
contrary  things  are  contrary. 

"•  The  foundation  of  the  third  figure  is  the  agreement  of  the  extremes  in  any 
third ;  for  what  agrees  with  any  third  agrees  with  each  other,  and  may  be 
joined  or  separated  in  the  same  proposition,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  agree- 
ment or  confliction  in  relation  to  any  third  thing.** 

Illustrates  the  three  figures  by  three  triangles,  p.  1S9.  In  the  first,  we  ascend 
to  the  apex  on  one  side,  and  descend  on  the  other ;  in  the  second,  we  ascend  at 
both  sides ;  in  the  third,  we  descend  on  both  sides. 

<k>  LJMMMMT, 

Lambert,  Neues  Organon^  ToL  I.  §  225.  (See  Melaachthon,  p.  €41.) 
Relation  of  Figures.  —  "  We  lurther  remark,  that  the  first  discoverer  of  S}^ 
logisms  and  their  Figures  was,  in  his  arrangement  of  their  propositions,  deter> 
mined  by  some  arbitrary  circumstance ;  his  views  and  selections  at  least  were 
not  founded  on  aught  natural  and  necemary  (§  196).  He  places,  to  wit,  that 
premise  after  the  other  which  contains  among  its  terms  the  subject  of  the  con- 
clusion, probably  in  order  to  introduce  into  all  the  figures  a  common  law.  To 
tiiat  law,  however,  we  do  not  restrict  ourselves  either  in  speech  or  in  writing. 
The  mathematician,  who,  perhaps,  draws  the  greatest  number  of  formal  syllo- 
gisms with  the  fewest  paralogisms,  commences  to  take  the  first  figure,  for  < 
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pie,  not  with  the  major,  but  with  the  minor  proposition,  beoanse  not  only  in 
this  figure  is  such  premise  always  the  more  obtrusive,  bat  also  because  its  sub- 
ject is  the  proper  matter  of  discourse.  Frequently  the  premise  is  only  quoted, 
or  it  is  absolutely  omitted  whensoeyer  it  is  of  itself  obvious  to  the  reader,  or  is 
eaaly  discoverable  from  the  minor  and  conclusion.  The  conclusion  inferred  is 
then,  in  like  manner,  constituted  into  the  minor  proposition  of  a  new  syllogism, 
wherewith  a  new  major  is  connected.  This  natural  arrangement  of  the  syllo- 
gisms of  the  first  figure  rests,  consequently,  altogether  on  the  principle,  — That 
we  can  assert  of  the  subject  of  an  affirmative  proposition  whatever  we  may  know 
of  its  predicate ;  or  what  may  he  said  of  the  attribute  of  a  thing  is  valid  of  the 
thing  itself  And  this  is  what  the  syllogisms  of  the  first  Figure  have  peculiar 
to  themselves.  It  is  also  so  expressed :  —  What  is  true  of  the  genus,  is  true  also 
of  each  of  its  species. 

§  226.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  and  third  Figures  there  is  no 
talk  of  species  and  genera.  The  second  Figure  denies  the  subjects  of  each 
other,  because  they  are  diverse  in  their  attributes ;  and  every  difference  of 
attribute  is  here  effectual.  We,  consequently,  use  this  figure  principally  in  the 
case  where  two  things  ought  not  to  be  intercommuted  or  confounded.  This 
becomes  necessarily  impossible,  so  soon  as  we  discover  in  the  thing  A  something 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  thing  B.  We  may,  consequently,  say  that  syllo- 
gisms of  the  second  figure  lead  us  to  distinguish  things,  and  prevent  us  from 
confounding  notions.  And  it  will  be  also  found  that  in  these  cases  we  always 
use  them. 

§  227.  ^  The  third  Figure  affords  Examples  and  Exceptions ;  and,  in  this 
Figure,  we  adduce  all  exempla  in  contrarium.    The  two  formula  are  as  follows : 

"  1.  There  are  B  which  are  C ;  for  M  is  B  and  C. 

♦•  2.  There  are  B  which  are  not  C ;  for  M  ts  B  and  not  C. 

**  In  this  manner  we  draw  syllogisms  of  the  Third  Figure,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  form  of  copulative  propositions  (§  185) ;  because  we  are  not  wont  twice 
to  repeat  the  subject,  or  to  make  thereof  two  propositions.  Sometimes  one 
proposition  is  wholly  omitted,  when,  to  wit,  it  is  self-manifest. 

**  In  the  Fourth  Figure,  as  in  the  First,  species  and  genera  appear  only  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  moods,  Baralip,  Bibatisj  FesapOj  Fresison,  the  infer- 
ence is  from  the  species  to  the  genus ;  whereas,  in  Calentes,  there  is  denied  of 
the  species  what  was  denied  of  the  genus.  For  where  the  genus  is  not,  neither 
are  there  any  of  its  species.  This  last  mood  we,  therefore,  use  when  we  con- 
clude negatively  a  minori  ad  majus,  seeing  that  the  genus  precedes,  and  is  more 
frequently  presented  than  any  of  its  species. 

§  229.  **  The  syllogisms  of  the  four  Figures  are  thus  ^tinguished  in  relation 
to  their  employment,  in  the  following  respects : 

*'  1.  The  First  Figure  ascribes  to  the  thing  what  we  know  of  its  attribute. 
It  concludes  from  the  genus  to  the  species. 

**  2.  The  Second  Figure  leads  to  the  discrimination  of  things,  and  relieves 
perplexity  in  our  notions. 

^  8.  The  Third  Figure  affords  examples  and  exceptions  in  propositions  which 
appear  general. 

**  4.  The  Fourth  Figure  finds  species  in  a  genus  in  Baralip  and  Dibatis;  it 
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sbowB  that  the  species  does  not  exhaust  the  genus  in  FeMtpo,  l^ne$uon  ;  and  it 
denies  the  species  of  what  was  denied  of  the  genus  in  Calenie$. 

§  2S0.  **  This  determination  of  the  difference  of  the  Four  Fignrea  is^  ahso- 
Intely  speaking,  only  manifested  when  we  employ  them  after  natural  foshion, 
and  without  any  thought  of  a  selection.  For,  as  the  syllogisms  of  every  figure 
admit  of  being  transmuted  into  those  of  the  first,  and  partly  also  into  tboee  of 
any  other,  if  we  rightly  convert,  or  interchange,  or  turn  into  propoHtions  of 
equal  value,  their  premises ;  consequently,  in  this  point  of  view,  no  difference 
subsists  between  them ;  but  whether  we  in  every  case  should  perform  such  com- 
mutations, in  order  to  bring  a  syllogian  under  a  different  figure,  or  to  asrare 
ourselves  of  its  correctness,  — this  is  a  wholly  different  question.  The  latter 
is  manifestly  futile.  For,  in  the  commutation,  we  must  always  undertake  a 
convereion  t»f  the  premises,  and  a  converted  proposition  is  assuredly  not  always 
of  equal  evidence  with  that  which  we  had  to  convert,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  not  so  well  accustomed  to  it ;  ibr  example,  the  proposatioQ,  Some  momei 
attract  trtm,  every  one  will  admit,  becaose  T%e  magnet  ie  a  Hone,  and  atiradt 
inm.  This  syllogism  is  in  the  Third  Figure.  In  the  first,  by  conTerskm  of 
one  of  its  premises,  it  would  run  thus : 

M^|or,  —  AB  magmtM  attract  mm; 
Minor,  —  Some  «<oiMt  are  magmls  ; 
Condnsion,  —  Some  Mone»  attract  iron. 

Here  we  are  unaccustomed  to  the  minor  proposition,  while  it  appears  as  if  we 
must  pass  all  stones  under  review,  in  order  to  pick  out  magnets  froai  among 
^Dk.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  magnet  ig  a  stone,  is  a  proposition  which 
fiur  more  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  demands  no  consideration.  In  like  man- 
ner, A  circle  is  not  a  square ;  far  the  circle  is  rounds  the  sqaart  noL  This  {MWif 
[in  the  third  figure]  is  as  follows,  when  cast  in  the  first : 

Whatisnatfoimdiswoeirele; 
A  square  is  not  ronmd; 
CoirnqmsOif,  etc. 

Here  the  m^or  proposition  is  converted  by  means  of  termmm  infimtuM^  and  its 
truth  is  manifested  to  us  only  through  the  consciousness  that  aU  cirdes  an 
round.  For,  independently  of  this  proposition,  should  we  not  hesitate — there 
being  innumerable  things  which  are  not  round  —  whether  the  circle  were  one 
of  those  which  belonged  to  this  category  ?  We  think  not;  because  we  are 
•ware. 

§  231.  *<  It  is  thus  apparent  that  we  use  every  syllogistic  figure  there,  where 
die  propositions,  as  each  figure  requires  them,  are  more  familiar  and  more  car* 
rent  The  difference  of  figures  rests,  therefore,  not  only  on  their  fiann,  hot 
extends  itself,  by  relation  to  their  employment,  also  to  things  themselves,  so 
that  we  use  each  figure  where  its  use  is  more  natural :  Thejhrst  for  finding  oat 
or  proving  the  Attributes  of  a  thing ;  the  second  for  finding  out  or  proving  the 
Difference  of  things  ;  the  third  for  finding  out  and  proving  Examples  and  Ex- 
ceptions; the  fourth  for  finding  out  and  excluding  the  Sjpeeies  of  a  Genm. 
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§  232.  *'  Further,  whether  the  three  last  figures  are  less  evident  than  the 
first,  is  a  question  which  has  been  denied  [affirmed  (?)]  on  this  account,  that 
tlie  first  figure  only  rests  immediately  on  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo  [§  220] 
whilst  the  others  have  hitherto,  by  a  circuit,  been  educed  therefrom.  We  have 
already  remarked  [§211]  that  this  circuit,  through  our  mode  of  notation,  is 
wholly  superseded.  We  need,  therefore,  only  translate  its  principle  into  the 
vernacular,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo  is  on  that 
account  applicable  to  the  first  figure,  because  its  truth  is  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  proposition.  From  this  principle,  therefore,  the  first  figure  and  its 
moods  admit  of  an  immediate  deduction  ;  it  is  thus  only  a  question  whether  the 
other  figures  are  incapable  [capable  (?)]  of  such  immediate  deduction,  or 
whether  it  is  necessary  previously  to  derive  them  through  the  first  figure.  Our 
mode  of  notation  shows  that  the  latter  is  an  [unnecessary]  circuit,  because 
every  variety  of  syllogism  admits  for  itself  a  various  notation,  and  because,  in 
that  case,  the  premises  are  taken  for  what  they  actually  are.  Consequently, 
every  figure,  like  the  first,  has  its  own  probation,  —  a  probation  drawn  exclu- 
cnvely  from  the  natures  of  the  propositions.  The  whole  matter  is  reduced  to 
this :  —  Whether  a  notion^  wholly  or  in  part,  w,  or,  wholly  or  in  pari,  is  not,  under 
a  second  ;  and  whether,  again,  this  second,  wholly  or  in  part,  is,  or,  wholly  or  in 
part,  is  not,  under  a  third.  All  else  proceeds  only  on  the  interchange  of  equiv- 
alent modes  of  expression,  —  the  figured,  namely,  and  those  which  are  not 
figured.  And  this  interchange  we  may  style  translating,  since  the  figured 
modes  of  expression  may  be  regarded  as  a  special  language,  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  notation.  We  have  above  (§  220),  ailer  all  the  syllogistic  moods 
were  discovered  and  denoted,  adduced  the.Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo,  but  only 
historically,  since  our  manner  of  determining  the  syllogistic  moods  is  immedi- 
ately founded  on  the  nature  of  the  propositions,  from  which  this  Dictum  is  only 
a  consequence.  Moreover,  this  consequence  is  special,  resting,  as  it  does,  on 
the  notions  of  Species  and  Genera.  Wherefore,  its  validity  only  extends  so  far 
as  propositions  can  be  recalled  to  these  notions ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  First 
Figure.  In  the  Second,  the  notion  of  Difference  emerges ;  and  in  the  Third, 
the  notion  of  Example.  If  we,  therefore,  would  have  special  dicta  for  the 
several  Figures,  in  that  case  it  would  follow,  and,  at  the  same  time,  become 
manifest  that  the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism,  considered  for  itself,  expresses,  in 
the  First  Figure,  a  principle  [o/*  Ascription  or  ProcreaHon"] ;  in  the  Second, 
Difference ;  in  the  Third,  an  Example ;  and  in  the  Fourth,  the  principle  of 
Beeiprociiy. 

*♦!.  For  the  First  Figure.  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo.  What  is  true  of  all  A, 
is  true  of  every  A. 

**  2.  For  the  Second  Figure.  Dictum  de  Diverso,  Things  which  are  difierent, 
are  not  attributes  of  each  other. 

^  3.  For  the  Third  Figure.  Dictum  de  Exemplo.  When  we  find  things  A 
which  are  B,  in  that  case  some  A  are  B. 

^  4.  For  the  Fourth  Figure.  Dictum  de  Reciproco,  I.  If  no  M  is  B,  then  no 
B  is  this  or  that  M.  IL  If  C  is  [or  is  not]  this  or  that  B,  in  that  case  some  B 
are  [or  are  not]  C.** 
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<D  rtATWEM, 


Plainer,  Phih$ophuche  Aph4mmen^  Sd  ed.,  1 793.  —  Ftot  L,  f  544,  confonned 
to  his  Lehrbuch  der  Logik  und  IfeHqpAymfc,  1795,  §  227.  ^  The  reason  wh^  the 
predicate  belongs  to  the  subject  is  in  all  possible  syllogisDis  this,  —  because  the 
subject  stands  in  a  relation  of  subordination  with  [is  either  higher  or  lower 
than]  a  third  notion  to  which  the  predicate  belongs.  Conseqnentlj,  all  infer- 
ence proceeds  on  the  following  rule :  If  the  subject  of  the  [concluding]  judg- 
ment stand  in  a  relation  of  subordination  with  a  third  notion,  to  which  a  certain 
predicate  pertains ;  in  that  case,  this  predicate  also  pertains  to  the  same  judg- 
ment, affirmatively  or  negadvely." 

In  his  note  on  this  Aphorism,  Plainer  (Lehrhuch)  admits — ^Mj  funda- 
mental rule  is  only  at  fault  in  the  second  Aristotelic  figure,  which,  however,  is 
no  genuine  figure ;  because  here,  in  the  {M'emises,  the  subject  and  predicate 
have  changed  places,**  etc.  In  the  2d  edition  of  bis  Aphorigms  (1784)  he  had 
adopted  the  principle  of  Identity  with  the  same  third,  as  he  has  it:  **  In  uAai 
eztefufion  or  proportion  (Maastie)  two  notions  are  lite  or  unlike  to  a  tiirdy  in  the 
same  extension  or  proportion  are  they  like  or  unlike  each  other,"    (§  €28.) 

Philosophutche  Aphorirmen^  Part  I.,  third  edition,  179S,$  568,  compared  with 
second,  1 784,  §  672-676.  —  **  Nevertheless,  each  of  these  grammatical  figures  of 
syllogism  has  its  peculiar  adaptation  in  language  for  the  dialectical  application 
of  prooft ;  and  the  assertion  is  without  foundation  that  the  first  is  the  mort 
natural  Its  use  is  only  more  impropriate,  when  we  intend  to  show — that  a 
predicate  pertains  [or  does  not  pertaini  to  a  subject  in  virtue  of  its  class.  More 
naturally  than  the  first  do  we  show,  in  the  second,  the  difference  of  things 
apparently  similar;  and  in  the  third,  the  similarity  of  apparently  different  thinyi, 
The  fourth  figure  [it  is  said  in  the  second  edition],  on  account  of  the  position 
of  its  terms,  b  always  unnatural  in  language.** 

PhUosophische  Aphorismen,  Part  I.,  last  edition,  1793,  §  561. — '^The  principle 
of  the  first  figure  is  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo." 

§  564.  — '« Touching  the  other  figure  [the  third,  for  in  this  edition  Plainer 
abolishes,  in  a  logical  relation,  the  second],  its  special  principle  is  the  fi>llowing 
rule :  —  Whtit  belongs  to  the  subordinate,  that,  since  the  subordinate  is  a  part  of  the 
universal,  belongs  also  in  part  (particularly)  to  the  universal," 

In  the  second  edition,  1 784,  the  second  figure  u  recognized,  and,  with  the 
third,  obtains  its  special  law. 

§  659.  —  *'  The  principle  of  the  second  figure  is:  —  If  two  notions,  ttholly  or 
in  part,  are  opposite  to  a  third,  so  are  they  also,  wholly  or  m  part,  opposite  to  each 
other:' 

§  664.  —  **  The  principle  of  the  third  figure  is :  — What  can  be  particuMy 
affirmed  or  denied  of  a  subaltern  species,  that  also,  in  so  far  as  such  sub(dtem 
species  is  part  of  a  genus,  may  be  particularly  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  genus." 

PhiloKophische  Aphorismen.  Part  I.,  §  546.  Note.  —  ^  In  general,  logicians 
treat  the  subject  as  if  it  were  necessarily  subordinated  to  the  predicate.  It 
may,  however,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  higher  notion,  and  the  predicate  thus  be 
subordinated  to  it  This  is  the  case  in  all  particular  propositions  where  the 
predicate  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  genus,  but  an  accident  of  the  subject  For 
instance,  —  Some  creatures  are  animals;  here  the  subject  is  the  higher:   Some 
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men  are  imperfect ;  here  the  higher  is  the  predicate.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
in  our  syllogistic,  thus  enounce  the  ftindamental  rule  of  reasonings,  —  If  the 
subject  be  subordincUed  to  a  third  nottan^  but  with  crinthe  relatum  of  subordinor 
tion  with  a  third  notion," 

Fries,  Sifstem  der  Logik^  §  56.  —  '<  The  species  of  categorical  syllogisms  are 
determined  by  the  variety  of  relations  in  which  three  notions  may  stand  to  each 
other,  80  that  a  syllogism  may  be  the  result 

^  These  relations  may  be  thought  as  three. 

*'  Case  I.  —  Three  notations  are  reciprocally  subordinated  in  gradation,  so 
that  the  second  is  subordinated  to  the  first,  but  superordinated  to  the  third. 

*'  Case  II.  —  Two  notions  are  subordinated  to  a  third. 

*^  Case  III.  —  Two  notions  are  superordinated  to  a  third.^ 

'*  When,  in  these  cases,  is  a  syllc^sm  possible  ? 

§  57.  —  "In  all  the  three  cases  the  syllogisms  are  equally  yalid,  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  general  laws  of  the  connection  of  notions. 

*^  They  all  folbw,  to  wit,  from  the  relation  of  a  whole  sphere  to  its  parts, 
which  lies  in  the  Dictum  de  Omni  et  NuUo,  The  principles  for  the  three  men- 
tioned cases  are  thus : 

"  For  the  first,  —  The  part  (C)  of  the  part  (B)  lies  in  the  whole  (A),  and  what 
(A)  lies  out  of  the  whole  (B),  lies  also  out  of  its  parts  (C). 

**  For  the  second,  — What  (A  or  some  A)  lies  out  of  the  whole  (B),  Ues  also 
out  of  its  parts  (C). 

"  For  the  third,  —  Jf  a  part  (B)  lies  in  two  wholes  (A  and  C),  in  that  case 
these  have  a  part  in  common ;  and  if  a  part  (B)  lie  in  a  whole  (C),  but  out  of 
another  whole  (A),  in  that  case  the  first  (C)  has  apart  out  of  the  other  (A). 

**  The  first  case  alone  coincides  immediately  with  the  perfect  declaration 
of  a  syllogism,  — that  a  case  is  therein  determined  by  a  rule.  For  the  third 
case,  therefore,  our  two  declarations  of  a  major  premise  —  that  it  is  the  rule^ 
and  that  it  contains  the  major  term  —  do  not  coincide,  seeing  that  here  the 
minor  term  may  be  forthcoming  in  the  rule.  On  this  account  the  arrangement 
of  the  first  case  is  said  to  be  the  only  regular^  and  the  others  are  reduced  to  it. 
That  this  reduction  b  easily  possible,  we  may  in  general  convince  ourselves,  by 
reflecting  that  every  syllogism  requires  a  general  rule  as  premise,  and  that  the 
other  pases  are  only  distinguished  from  the  first  by  a  converted  arrangement 
of  the  propositions.  But  as  all  propositions  may  be  either  purely  converted  or 
purely  counterposed,  consequently  the  two  last  cases  can  at  most  so  far  deviate 
from  the  first  that  they  are  connected  with  the  first  case  only  through  reversed 
(gegentheilige)  notions. 

§  57  b.  —  "The  doctrine  of  the  several  species  of  categorical  syllogisms,  as 
regulated  by  the  forms  of  their  judgments,  is  at  bottom  an  empty  subtlety ; 
for  the  result  of  all  this  circuity  is  only  that,  in  every  categorical  syllogism, 
a  case  b  determined  by  a  rule,  and  this  is  already  given  in  the  law,  that 
in  every  reasoning  one  premise  must  be  universal  The  scholastic  logic 
treats  of  this  doctrine  only  in  so  far  as  the  species  of  syllogism  are  determined 
by  the  forms  of  judgment,  and  thereby  only  involves  itself  in  long  grammati- 

1  [See  Jordano  Bnmo  (in  DenxiDger,  Logik,  1 11.  p.  268).    Stattler,  Legka,  (  287,  p.  168.] 
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cal  discoMioDti  Aristotle  bai  been  ftlseljr  reproached  for  oreriookiiig  die 
Ibarth  fi^re,  he  only  haying  admitted  three.  For  Aristotle  proceeds,  pre- 
dselj  as  I  have  here  done,  only  on  the  relation  of  notions  in  a  syllogism,  of 
which  there  are  posribly  only  our  three  cases.  His  error  lies  in  this,  — that 
he  did  not  lay  a  general  mle  at  the  root  of  erery  6gare,  bat,  with  a  prolixity 
wholly  useless,  in  determining  the  moods  of  the  several  figures,  details  each, 
even  of  the  illegitimate,  and  demonstrates  its  illegitimacy.  This  prolixity  has 
been  too  ofVen  imitated  by  other  logicians,  in  the  attempts  at  an  evolution 
of  the  moods.  Kant  goes  too  far  in  denouncing  this  whole  doctrine  as  a 
mere  grammatical  subtlety.  The  distinction  of  the  three  cases  is,  however, 
a  logical  distinction ;  and  his  assertion  that  the  force  of  inference  in  the  other 
two  is  wholly  derived  from  that  of  the  first  case,  is  likewise  not  correct.  I 
manifestly,  however,  conclude  as  easily  in  the  third  case,  — '  A  part  which  lies 
in  two  wholes  is  a  part  common  to  both,' —  as  in  the  first, — *  The  part  of  the 
part  lies  in  the  whole.'  The  tlurd  case  presents,  indeed,  the  readiest  arrange- 
ment for  reasonings  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  L  e^  for  syllogisms  in 
the  second  figure  according  to  our  terminology. 

"  The  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  four  syllogistic  figures  and  nineteen  moods 
of  categorical  syllogisms  requires  no  lengthened  illustration.  If  the  figures  are 
determined  by  the  arrangement  of  notions  in  the  premises,  then  the  following 

combination  is  exhaustive.    For  the  conclusion  in  all  cases  S ^P  [being 

supposed  the  same],  the  [terms  or]  notions  stand : 

1)  According  to  our  first  case,  M  P 

S K 

2)  With  converted  mi^or  premise,   P K 

3)  With  converted  minor  premise,  M P 

4)  Both  premises  converted,  P         M 

''  Should  we  therefore  simply  convert  both  premises  in  a  syllogism  of  the 
first  figure,  we  are  able  to  express  it  in  all  the  figures.  Let  the  notions  giren 
hejireproo/f  lead^  metal,  there  then  follows  the  conclusion — Some  metalunol 
firtproof —  from  the  premises : 

In  the*  First  Figure  —  2Vb  lead  u>lnQ>ro^; 

SomtmtUAiMlaaA; 
In  the  Second  Figure  —  NaQiiMg  firepm^  it  Ind; 

Some  melalit  lead ; 
In  the  Third  Figure  —  No  lead  iejirefiroqf; 

AUlnadiimeUa; 
In  the  Fourth  Tigan-^  Nothing  Jlr^inviffvi  lead; 

AU  lead  is  meiaL 

*<  It  is  here  apparent  that  the  first  three  figures  are  our  three  cases ;  but  the 
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fourth  we  did  not  employ,  as  it  contuns  no  peculiar  relations  or  notions,  bat 
only  under  oar  first  case  superordinates,  and  then  subordinates  a  middle  teim. 
This  manner  of  enunciating  a  syllogism  is  thus  only  possible  where  we  are 
competent,  through  conyersions,  to  transmute  the  arrangement  of  the  first 
figure  into  that  of  the  fourth.  Now  this  happens :  1]  If  we  convert  the  conclu- 
sion S P  into  P S,  since  then  the  major  and  the  minor  terms,  as 

also  the  major  and  minor  premises,  change  names ;  or,  2]  If  both  pi'emises 
allow  of  an  immediate  conversion,  so  that  the  one  remains  universal ;  for  then 
the  converted  propositions  contain  the  same  thoughts  as  those  given,  and, 
consequently,  establish  the  same  conclusion." 

[Objections  to  Fries'  doctrine  of  figure  —  1^,  Only  applies  to  affirmatives ; 
2^,  Only  the  arrangement  of  the  results  of  a  successful  comparison,  and  takes 
no  heed  of  the  comparison  that  may  have  been  firuitless  (the  illegitimate 
moods) ;  S*',  Takes  account  of  only  one  subordination,  for,  in  the  second  and 
third  cases,  in  each  there  is  a  reciprocal  subordination  in  Extension  and  Com- 
prehension.] 

(namlo)  KRUO  AND  BBNBKB^THSIB  DOCTRmBS  OF  STLLOOLSM  CRinCIZBD, 

The  authority  of  the  two  following  philosophers,  who  conclude  this  series,  is 
rather  negative  than  positive ;  inasmuch  as  they  both  concur  in  proving  that 
the  last  attempts  at  a  reformation  of  the  Syllogistic  Theory  proceed  on  a 
wholly  different  ground  from  that  on  which,  I  think,  this  alone  can  be  accom- 
plished. These  two  philosophers  are  Krug  and  Beneke ;  for,  beside  them,  I 
am  aware  of  no  others  by  whom  this  has  been  attempted. 

Krug  was  a  disciple  of  the  Kantian  school,  Kant's  immediate  successor  in 
his  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  at  Koenigsberg,  and,  subsequently,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  is  distinguished  not 
only  as  a  voluminous  writer,  but  as  a  perspicuous  and  acute  thinker ;  and  his 
peculiar  modification  of  the  Kantian  system,  through  a  virtual  return  to  the 
principle  of  Common  Sense,  is  known  among  the  German  theories  by  the 
name  of  Synthetism,  His  Logic  (the  first  part  of  his  System  of  Theoretical 
Philosophy)  was  published  i^  1806,  and  b  one  of  the  best  among  the  many 
excellent  treatises  on  that  science  which  we  owe  to  the  learning  and  ability  of 
the  Grermans.  (I  have  before  me  the  fourth  edition,  that  of  1833.)  Krug 
propounded  a  new  theory  of  syllogistic;  but  the  novelty  of  his  scheme  is 
wholly  external,  and  adds  only  fresh  complication  to  the  old  confusion.  It  has, 
accordingly,  found  no  &vor  among  subsequent  logicians. 

Passing  over  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  principles  on  which  the  whole 
doctrine  is  founded,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  Krug  distributes  the  syllogistic 
moods  into  eight  classes.  Of  these,  the  first  (which,  with  some  other  logicians, 
he  considers  not  as  a  figure  at  all,  but  as  the  pure,  regular,  and  ordinary  form 
of  reasoning)  corresponds  to  the  First  Figure  of  the  Aristotelico-Scholastic 
distribution.  The  other  seven  classes,  as  so  many  impure,  irregular,  and  ex- 
traordinary forms,  constitute  (on  the  analogy  of  Rhetoric  and  Grammar)  so 
many  figures.  Of  these,  the  new  is  only  the  old  First  Figure,  the  minor 
premise,  in  extension,  being  stated  before  the  migor.  Krug,  like  our  other 
modem  logicians,  is  not  aware  that  this  was  the  order  in  which  the  syllogism 
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WM  regaUurly  cMt,  in  eomoMMi  language,  hj  the  Greeka,  by  the  Aralmuu,  bj 
the  Jewi,  and  hf  the  Latint  prior  to  Boelhias.^  The  old  and  new  firrt  figures 
are  only  a  ringle  figoret  the  lyllogum  being  drawn  in  the  counter  orden  of 
breadth  and  of  depth.  A  mood  in  these  orders,  thoagfa  extemalljr  Tafying,  is 
intrinsicanj,  is  schematkany,  the  same.  Krog's  distinction  of  his  new  fint 
figure  is,  therefore,  nnIL  Thos,  Barama  is  Barbaim;  Caieme  is  Celarent; 
Dizand  is  Darii ;  Firemo  is  Feria  Nor  is  his  discrimination  of  the  other  six 
better  founded.  His  new  (the  old)  Second  and  his  Fifth  Figures  are  also  one. 
The  latter  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  former ;  Fime»o  is  Fesn'rio,  and  Fomaeo 
is  Baroco,  In  one  case  (under  Comestrea),  King  adopts,  as  alone  right,  the 
conclusion  rejected  by  the  logicians.  In  this,  he  and  they  are,  in  foct,  both 
wrong,  though  in  opposite  ways.  Each  mood,  in  the  second  (as  in  the  third) 
figure,  has  two  indifferent  conclusions ;  and  the  special  one-sided  practioe  of 
the  ibrmer  is  only  useful  as  gainsaying  the  general  one-sided  precept  of  the 
latter.  The  same  objection  applies  to  Rrug's  new  (the  old)  Thtrd^  in  connee> 
tion  with  his  Sixth  Figure.  They  are  one;  Daroeo  is  Bocardo^  Fapimo  is 
Felapton^  and  Fisemo  is  Ferison.  In  two  cases  (under  DUamis  and  Boeardo) 
Krug  has  recognized  the  repudiated  conclusion.  Knig  (§  109)  has,  however, 
ooounitted  an  error  in  regard  to  Boeardo.  He  gives,  as  its  example,  die 
fidlowing  syllogism,  in  which,  for  brevity,  I  have  filled  up  the  quantificationt : 

^*8om4  OHimaJi  art  not  [cmy]  vh^arom; 
AU  ammaU  art  [«om«]  orgatdud  Amgt ; 
Tkert/ortf  §oau  orgamitad  ddnfft  art  mat  [(My]  nriparomJ* 

In  a  note,  he  adds,  ^  The  conclusion  should  here  be :  -—  *  Therefore^  $oim 
things  which  are  not  viviparous  are  (some)  organized,'  And  this  is  seen  also  by 
reduction.  We  have,  however,  followed  the  arbitrary  precept  of  the  logicians, 
that  the  extreme  in  the  second  proposition  should  stand  subject  in  the  conclu- 
sion ;  although  it  be  here  indifferent  which  extreme  becomes  the  subject.  The 
oonclosion  is  only  changed  into  another  quality."  Only  changed  into  another 
quality!  Only  an  affirmadve  conclusion  from  a  negative  premise!  The 
legitimate  inference  is : 

"  nerrfbrt,  no  vu^foroas  is  some  orgame ; "  or, 
"  Tkert/ort,  any  mv^faroat  is  not  «sm  orgame/' 

Bachmann  (Logik^  §  185),  another  eminent  lo^^cian,  has  erred  with  Krag. 
A  particular  predicate  in  a  negative  proposition  seems  indeed  one  of  the  last 
difficulties  for  reformed  lof^c.  Krogfs  new  (the  old)  Fotsrth  Figure  bears  a 
corresponding  relation  to  his  Seventh,  He  is  right,  certainly,  in  abofiahing  aU 
the  moods  of  the  fourth  figure  except  Fesapo  and  Prento  ;  and,  from  his  point 
of  view,  he  is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  not  abolishing  these  likewise,  along  widi 
tiM  correlative  moods  Fapesmo  and  Prisesmo^  and,  with  them,  his  seventh 
figure.  Finally,  rejecting  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  Reduction,  he  adopts,  not 
without  sundry  perverse  additions,  Kant's  plan  of  accomplishing  the  same  end; 
•o  that  Rrug's  conversive  and  contrapositive  and  transpositive  interpolationi» 
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hy  whiob  lie  brings  back  to  propriety  bis  sevenfold  figared  aberrations,  are 
merely  tbe  substitution  of  one  **  false  subtlety  **  for  another.  He,  and  Bach- 
Imann  after  him,  renounce,  however,  *Hhe  crotchet  of  the  Aristotelians,'*  in 
making  the  extreme  of  the  prior  premise  the  predicate,  always,  of  the  conclu- 
sion, in  the  first  and  second  figures;  and,  though  both  do  this  partially  and 
from  an  erroneous  point  of  view,  their  ^enunciation,  such  as  it  is,  is  still 
something. 

Professor  Beneke,  of  Berlin,  is  the  last  to  whom  I  can  refer,  and  in  him  we 
have,  on  the  point  in  question,  the  final  result  of  modem  speculation.  This 
acute  and  very  original  metaphysician  stands  the  uncompromising  champion 
of  the  philosophy  of  experience,  against  the  counter  doctrine  of  transcenden- 
talism, in  all  its  forms,  now  prevalent  in  Germany ;  and,  among  the  other  de- 
partments of  mental  science,  he  has  cultivated  the  theory  of  reasoning  with 
great  ability  and  success.  In  1832  appeared  his  Lekrbuch  der  Logiky  etc.;  in 
1839,  his  SyUoffismarum  Analyticorum  Origines  et  Ordo  NcUuraliSy  etc. ;  and  in 
1842,  his  System  derLogik,  etc.,  in  two  volumes.  In  Logic,  Beneke  has  devoted 
an  especial  share  of  attention  to  the  theory  and  distribution  of  Syllogism ;  but 
it  is  precisely  on  this  point,  though  always  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  his  reason- 
ings, that  I  am  compelled  overtly  to  dissent  from  his  conclusions. 

The  Syllogistic  of  Beneke  is  at  once  opposed,  and  correspondent,  to  that 
of  Krug ;  there  is  an  external  difierence,  but,  without  iinitation,  an  internal 
similarity.  Instead  of  erroneously  multiplying  the  syllogistic  figures,  like  the 
Leipsic  philosopher,  the  philosopher  of  Berlin  ostensibly  supersedes  them 
altogether.  Yet,  when  considered  in  essence  and  result,  both  theories  agree 
in  being,  and  fit>m  the  same  side,  severally,  the  one  an  amplification,  the  other 
an  express  doubling,  of  the  nineteen  scholastic  moods.  In  this,  both  logicians 
were  unaware  that  the  same  had  been  long  ago  virtually  accomplished  in  the 
progress  of  the  science ;  neither  considered  that  the  amplification  he  proposed 
was  superficial,  not  to  say  mistaken ;  and  that,  instead  of  simplicity,  it  only 
tended  to  introduce  an  additional  perplexity  into  the  study.  Beneke  has  the 
merit  of  more  openly  relieving  the  opposition  of  Breadth  and  Depth,  in  the 
construction  of  the  syllogism ;  and  Krug,  though  on  erroneous  grounds,  that 
of  partially  renouncing  the  old  error  of  the  logicians  in  regard  to  the  one 
syUogistic  conclusion,  in  the  second  and  third  figures.  But,  in  his  doctrine  of 
Bloods,  Beneke  has,  I  think,  gone  wrong  in  two  opposite  wajrs :  like  Krug,  in 
his  arbitrary  multiplication  of  these  forms ;  like  logicians  in  general,  in  their 
arbitrary  limitation. 

In  regard  to  the  former —the  counter  quantities  of  breadth  and  depth  do  not 
discriminate  two  moods,  but  merely  two  ways  of  stating  the  same  mood.  Ao- 
oordingly,  we  do  not  multiply  the  moods  of  the  first  figure,  to  which  alone  the 
principle  applies,  by  casting  them  in  the  one  dependency  and  in  die  other ;  we 
only  show  that,  in  that  figure,  every  single  mood  may  be  enounced  in  a  two-> 
fold  order,  more  german,  the  one  to  the  quantity  of  extension,  the  other  to  the 
•quantity  of  intension.  An  adequate  notation  ought,  equally  and  at  once,  to 
indicate  both.  But  in  reference  to  the  second  and  third  figures^  the  case  is 
worse.  For  in  them  we  have  no  such  dependency  at  all  between  the  ex- 
tremes ;  and  to  double  their  moods,  on  this  principle,  we  must  take,  divide,  and 
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arintrarily  appropriale,  one  of  the  two  indifferent  condnaionf.  Bat,  m  ewery 
nngle  mood  of  these  figurei  has  a  doable  conclusion,  this  diTtsioa  cannot  be 
made  to  difference  their  plarality.  If  Professor  Beneke  would  look  (mstar 
omnium)  into  Apuleius  or  Isidorus,  or,  better  than  either,  into  Blemmidas,  he 
will  find  all  his  new  moods  (not,  of  courw,»those  in  the  fourth  figure)  stated  by 
these,  as  by  other  ancient  logicians;  who,  however,  dreamed  not  that  the  mere 
accidental  difference  of,  what  thejr  called,  an  analytic  and  tynihetie  enoonee- 
ment,  determined  any  multiplication  of  the  moods  themselTes. 

In  the  latter  respect.  Dr.  Beneke  has  only  followed  his  predecessors ;  I,  there- 
fore, make  no  comment  on  the  imperfection.  But,  in  accomplishing  what  he 
specially  proposes,  whilst  we  do  not  find  any  advancement  of  the  science,  we 
find  the  old  confusion  and  intricacy  replaced  by  another,  perhaps  worse.  To 
say  nothing  of  his  non-abolition  of  the  fourth  figure,  and  of  his  positive 
failures  in  doubling  its  moods,  the  whole  process  is  carried  on  by  a  series  of 
arbitrary  technical  operations,  to  supersede  which  must  be  the  aim  of  any  one 
who  would  reconcile  Logic  with  nature.  His  new  (but  which  in  reality  are 
old)  amplifications  are  brought  to  bear  (I  translate  his  titles)  through  **  Com- 
matations  of  the  Prenuses,  —  by  Subaltemation,  —  by  Convereion,  —  by  Con- 
traposition; "  and  **of  the  Major,  —  of  the  Minor," — in  &ct,  of  both  premises 
(e.  g,^  Fe*apo,  etc.).  And  so  difficult  are  these  processes,  if  not  so  uncertain 
tlie  author's  language,  that,  aAer  considerable  study,  I  am  still  in  doubt  of  his 
meaning  on  more  points  than  one.  I  am  unable,  for  example,  to  reconcile  the 
following  statements :  —  Dr.  Beneke  repeatedly  denies,  in  conformity  with  the 
common  doctrine,  the  universal  quantification  of  the  predicate  in  affirmative 
proportions;  and  yet  founds  four  moods  upon  this  very  quantification,  in  the 
conversion  of  a  universal  affirmative.  This  is  one  insolubility.  But  there 
arises  another  from  these  moods  themselves  (§  28-31).  For,  if  we  employ  this 
quantification,  we  have  moods  certainly,  but  not  of  the  same  figure  with  their 
nominal  correlatives ;  whereas,  if  we  do  not,  simply  rejecting  the  permission, 
all  slides  smoothly, — we  have  the  right  moods  in  the  right  figure.  This,  again, 
I  am  unable  to  solve.  Dr.  Beneke's  duplication  of  the  moods  is  also  in  sundry 
cases  only  nominal ;  as  is  seen,  for  example,  in  Ferio  2,  Fesapo  2,  and  Fre- 
stso  2,  which  are  forms,  all,  and  in  all  respects,  identical  I  must  protest  also 
against  his  violence  to  logical  language.  Thus,  he  emplojrs  everywhere  "*  non 
omne,"  **  non  omnia,**  **  alle  stnd  nicht,**  etc.,  which  is  only  a  particular  (bemg 
a  mere  denial  of  omnitode),  for  the  absolute  or  universal  negative,  "  nullum," 
**  nulla,**  ^  kein  ist,**  no,  rume^  not  any,  etc.,  in  opposition  both  to  principle  and 
to  the  practice  of  Aristotle  and  succeeding  logicians. 

i(p)  rmus. 

Gottlieb  (rerhard  Titius,  An  Cogitandiy  $ive  ScienHa  Cogitatianum  Cogitan^ 
(turn,  Cogitaiionibus  Necessarii  Inttructa  ei  a  Peregrinig  Uberala,  Leipsis, 
172S  (first  edition,  1701). 

Titius  has  been  partially  referred  to,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  as  having  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  a  Quantified  Predicate.  See  above,  p.  555.  His  theory 
of  the  Figure  and  Mood  of  Syllogism  is  well  deserving  of  notice,  —  proceed- 
ing, as  it  does,  on  the  application  of  that  doctrine.    This  theory  is  principally 
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contained  in  tlie  fbllowing  extracts  from  his  Ars  Cogitandi^  which  show  how 
closely  he  has  approximated,  on  several  fundamental  points,  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Analytic} 

Utius  gives  two  canons  of  83rII<^m: 

I.  Affirmative.  "  QusBconque  conveninnt  in  nno  tertio,  ilia  etiam,  jnzta 
mensuram  illius  convenientisB,  inter  se  conveniunt." 

n.  Negative.  '*  QusBcunqne  pngnant  in  certo  aliqno  tertio,  ilia,  joxta  men- 
onram  illius  disconvenientise,  etiam  inter  se  pugnant"    C.  ix.  §§  80,  27. 

The  following  relates  to  his  doctrine  of  Figure  and  Mood,  and  to  the  special 
rules  of  Syllogism,  as  commonly  accepted : 

C.  X.  §  i.  **  Sic  igitur  omnium  Syllogismorum  fbrmalis  rado  in  genuina  medii 
termini  et  prsedicati  ac  subjecti  Conclusionis  collatione  consistit ;  cam  n  dicere 
Tells  formam  essentialem  aut  figuram  generalemj  vel  communenij  non  valde 
reluctabor. 

§  ii.  ''  PrsBter  eam  vero  Peripatetici  Ftguras  ex  pectdiari  medii  termini  situ 
adstruunt,  ea  ratione  ut  Primam  figuram  dicant,  in  qua  medius  terminus  in 
Majore  est  subjectum,  in  Minore  Prssdicatum,  Secundam,  ubi  idem  bis  pr»di- 
cati,  et  Tertiamy  ubi  subjecti  locum  bis  subit  Galenns  adjecit  Quartam  primss 
contrariam,  in  qua  medius  terminus  in  nuijore  est  pnedicatum,  in  minore  sub* 
jectum,  quam  plnribus  etiam  exposuit  Autor.  Art,  Cog,  p.  8,  c.  8. 

§  ill.  **  Cieterum  illss  figures  tantum  sunt  accidentales^  ab  iisque  vis  conclu- 
dendi  non  dependet  Quodsi  tamen  quis  diversum  medii  termini  situro  atten- 
dendum  esse  putet,  tum  nee  Quarta  figura  negligenda  esse  videtur,  licet  eam 
Peripatetici  nonnuUi  haut  curandam  existiment,  vide  Ulman.  Sgnops,  Log.  1.  3, 
c.  2,  p.  164. 

§  iv.  "  Interim  Prima  csBteris  magis  naturalis  ex  eo  videri  potest,  quod  Sub- 
jectum et  Pr»dicatum  Conclusionis  in  Premises  suam  retineat  qualitatem,  cum 
in  secunda  et  tenia  alterum  qualitatem  suam  exuere,  in  quarta  vero  utrumque 
eam  deponere  debeat 

§  V.  "  Postea  in  unaquaque  figura,  pro  ratione  quantitatis  et  qualitatis  propo- 
sitionum,  peculiares  Modi  adstruuntur,  ita  quidem  ut  Prinue  figures  Qualuor^ 
totidem  SecundsD,  TertisB  sex  attribuantur,  ex  quibus  etiam  debite  variatis 
Quarta  qainque  accipiat,  prout  ilia  passim  cum  vocabuUs  memorialibus  recen- 
seri  Solent,  ut  ilia  quidem  hue  transcribere  opus  non  sit,  vide  Autor,  Art,  CogiL^ 
p.  3,  c.  6,  6,  7,  8. 

§  vi.  *'  Non  opus  esse  istis  figuris  et  modis  ad  dijudicandam  Syllogismorum 
bonitatem,  ex  monito  §  3,  jam  intelligi  potest  Quomodo  tamen  sine  iis  bonitas 
laudata  intelligi  queat,  id  fi>rte  non  adeo  liquidum  est 

§  viL  ^  Non  diu  hie  quierenda  sunt  remedia :  Observetur  forma  essentialis 
sen  figura  conunnnis,  ac  de  veritate  Syllogismi  recte  judicabitur.  Applicado 
autem  hujus  moniti  non  est  difficilis,  nam  primo  respiciendum  ad  conclusionem, 
deinde  ad  medium  terminum,  quo  facto  etiam  judicari  potest,  an  ejas  et  ter- 
minorum  conclusionis  collatio  in  pnemisns  recte  sit  instituta  nee  ne.    .    •    • 

§  ix.  *'  De  c«tero  uti  anxie  jam  non  inqniram,  an  omnb  bene  concludendi 

1  For  TltStu'  doetiine  of  t  Qnantilled  Pred-  PropositioiM  tnd  to  the  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
inte,  ttf  spfklioatloB  to  Um  Convonloii  of    gitiB,  ■••  above,  pp.  66ft,637,  008.  — Ifin. 
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ntio  nwi^ero  modorum  denario  circomscribatqr,  quod  qnidem  jnzta 
matheiiiaticam  demoiiatn«e  rideri  tmlt  Aator.  Art.  Cog.  p.  S,  c  4,  iU  id  bant 
•dmiflerim,  quod  illi  modi,  qvos  Tulgo  Uodant,  PrimaB,  SecoadaB  aut  Tertia 
figunB  pnDciie  nnt  asaignandi,  licet  hoc  itidem  acmnine  mathematioo  ae  demonr 
fltraaae  putet  dictoa  Autor.  d.  L  e.  6  $eqq. 

§  z.  "  Cum  enim  qunvia  propoaitio  poaait  ooBTerti,  modo  qaaatitu  pnedkad 
probe  obaenretor,  bine  neceattrio  arquitur,  quod  qai^ia  SjUogianma,  adbibita 
pn^MMitioiiiim  oonveraione,  in  qnavia  fignra  poaait  propooi,  ex  quo  noo  potaat 
turn  eqoalia  modorum  nnmenia  in  imaquaque  fignra  oiiri,  lioet  illi  non  ejuadem 
aemper  tint  qnantitatia. 

f  xL  **  Opena  pretium  non  eai  prolize  per  omnia  BylloigjaflMinim  abgolii 
figuria  adacripconam  ezempla  ire,  anfficiat  nno  aaaercionem  illuatnaae,  t.  gr.  in 
prima  figurm,  modo  Barbara  bio  occurrit  SjUogianuia  i^nd  d,  Aator.  o.  6. 

O,  tapiem  mAfiaimr  vohmtwH  Dm, 

£  O.  komtttmi  Bvi^iaimr  aoftiftirf  DtC 


§  xjL  **  Hunc  in  aecnnda  figura  ita  proponere  licet : 

Qfddam,  qm  mbficitmr  vobmlaii  Dei,  e&t  ommi»  m^mow, 

Omnit  kmeaimi  uiMtqriem, 

E,  cmndt  konettm  tuAjidtmr  vokmiad  Dei, 

ratio  concludendi  manet  eadenif  $apiens  enim  et  if  ^t  subjicitur  tfoiuntati  Dei, 
uniuntur  in  Majore,  dein  sapiens  et  honestus  in  Minore,  ergo  in  concluaione  idea 
sapientis  et  Ejus  qui  voluntati  Dei  subjicitur^  quoque  conveniuat. 
§  xiii.  **  In  tertla  fignra  ita  ae  babebit : 

0,  sapiens  subficitur  vohmUUi  Dei, 

Q.  sapiens  est  omnis  honestnis, 

E.  0»  konestus  smbficitmr  wdmtaii  Dei, 

nee  in  bac  concludendi  ratione  aliquid  deaiderari  poteat,  nam  medina  teiminoa 
univeraaliter  unitur  cum  concluaionia  pnedicato,  deinde,  quantum  aufficit,  ooo- 
jungitur  cum  ejuadem  Bubjecto^aeu  omni  A(mesto,ergo  aubjectum  et  praedicatom 
ae  quoque  mutuo  admittent 

§  xiv.  '*  Caeterorum  eadem  eat  ratio,  quod  facile  ostendi  poaaet,  mm  tricaa  illaa 
yel  acribere  vel  legere  tasdioaum  foret  £x  bb  autem  aequitur,  quod  omnes 
regular  speciales,  qua  modis  vulgaribus  atiemperaim  vulgo  circumferunlWyfcdsa 
firU,  quod  apeciatim  ostendere  liceat 

§  XT.  **  In  uniyeraum  triplici  modo  impin^tur,  Tel  emm  condugio  crtditwr 
absurda,  qua  talis  non  est,  yel  vitium  est  in  materia,  ac  altera  preemissarum  falsa, 
yel  adsunt  quatuor  termini,  adeoque  abaurditaa  conclusionis,  a  aliqua  aubeat, 
nunquam  ab  ea  cauaa  dependet,  quam  referunt  regulae. 

§  xvL  *'  Sed  yideamua  diatinctiua  (1)  major  in  prima  Jigura  semper  sit  umver- 
salis 
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§  zviL  <*  Inflectam  hue  ezemplum  minus  controvenum,  quod  Antor,  ArL  Cog. 
p.  3,  c.  7,  in  modo  Disamis^  tertise  figune,  proponit : 

Qiuidam  impU  in  honore  habeiUur  in  fnmndo, 

Quidam  vittq>erandi  Mual  onmu  iiaij^ 

E.  quidam  vitiiperandi  in  honore  habwtur  in  mrndb. 

§  XTiii.  "  Hie  habes  primam  figuram  cum  mi^ore  pardculari,  optime  iternm 
eoneludentem,  nam  licet  medius  terminus  particulariter  sumatur  in  majore, 
ejus  tamen  ille  est  capacitatis,  ut  in  eodem  convenientia  predicati  et  subjecli 
ostendi  queat,  et  nisi  hoc  esset,  nee  in  tertia  figura  rite  concluderetur. 

§  xix.  '*  Nee  valde  obsunt,  qu»  vulgo  illustrandss  regulss  adducuntur.  Ez 
sententia  Weis.  m  Log.  p.  1,  lib,  2,  c.  2,  §  4,  male  ita  concluditur : 

Q.  ammcH  volat, 
O.leoat  cadmal, 
IS.  mieovolaL 

Yerum  si  animal  sumitur  in  minore  sicut  in  mi^ore,  turn  ilia  falsa  est,  si  vero 
alio  sensu,  tum  existunt  quatuor  termini ;  his  ergio  causisi  non  particularitati 
Majoris,  vitiosa  conclnsio  tribuenda. 
§  XX.  **  Nam  alias  ita  bene  concluditur: 

Q,ammdlvctatf 

O.  avis  est  animal  (iUnd  qnoddam), 

JB.  O.  avk  voUA, 

nam  licet  medius  temunus  particularis  sit,  tantas  tamen  est  ladtndinis,  ut  cum 
utroque  Conclusionis  termino  possit  uniri. 

§  xzi.  <*  Porro  (2)  Mxnor  semper  sit  affirmans.  Sed  quid  desiderari  potest 
in  hoc  Syllogismo : 

O.  homo  est  animal  rationdk, 

Leo  non  est  homo, 

S.  non  est  animal  raUonalet 

et  nonne  ilia  ratio  concludendi  manifeste  bona  est,  quie  subjectum  et  prasdi- 
catum,  quae  in  certo  tertio  non  conveniunt,  inter  se  quoque  pugnare  contendit  ? 
§  xxii.  *'  Sed  ais,  mutemus  paululum  Syllogismum  et  absurditas  conclusionis 
erit  manifesta : 

O.  homo  est  animal, 

Leo  non  etl  homo, 

JB.  ko  non  est  animal! 

Yerum. si  terminus  animalis.in  Gonclusione  perinde  snmitar,  sicut  suppositus 
foLit  in  majore,  nempe  particulariter,  tum  conclusio  est  verissima ;  si  autem  aliter 
accipiatur,  tum  evadunt  quatuor  termini,  quibus  adeo,  non  lAgationi  Minoris, 
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abrardttas  conclunonii  est  impatanda,  qa»  obsenrado  in  omnibus  exemplis  qnn 
hie  objici  potsant  et  solent,  locum  habet 

§  xzyiiL  **  Sed  reTertamor  ad  regalas  Tnlgares !    Nimiram  (8)  In  iecunda 
Jigvra  major  sit  unwenaii$.    Yemm  cor  non  ita  liceat  ooncludera : 


Qmdam  Oermamu  ettomnU  8axo, 
JB.  qddam  Qtrmamm  at  divmt 

quod  argmnentam  Weis.  L  S,  c.  4,  {  2,  intuita  terti»  figane  proponit 

§  zxix.  **  Argiunenta,  qius  faUere  Tidentor,  t.  gr.  qdod  Weiaus  L  2,  c  S,  §  8, 
profert : 

QuUktmkomoett  mgpitm, 
NmBum  thiUui  ett  atqdmt, 

et  similia,  responsione,  §  22,  data  elidantar ;  ninurmn  conclnsio  vel  non  eat 
absarda,  si  recte  intelligaturi  vel  adsunt  qaatuor  tennini,  qnibos  adeo,  non 
particularitati  majoris,  Titiam  est  imputandmn. 

§  XXX,  **  Amplius  (4)  Ex  purii  affirmadviM  in  secundajigura  nikU  condudituTf 
sed  minim  foret,  si  ilia  conclndendi  ratio  falleret,  qan  fundamentnm  omnium 
Syllogismorum  affirmatiTonim  tam  evidenter  prsB  se  fertl  Hoc  argumentmn 
utique  fbrmaliter  bonum  est : 

Oimnt  tapie^Mtu  tortt  €tt  opwIiiifiHj 
Pan/Mi  tua  aorie  ett  omtaUm^ 
X,  PcnrfiM  ett  tapieHt, 

§  xzzL  **  Sed  Mont  mnlta  argomenta,  t.  gr.  Weisio  </•  c  8,  §  8,  addnctmn: 

Qmmt  UpHt  vivitf 

Tuvivit, 

21.  to  et  I^no, 

Temm  non  fallunt  ob  affirmationem  pnemissaimn,  sed  qnia  Tel  minor  falsa  est, 
si  scil.  pnedicatum  accipiator  eodem  senso,  quo  in  Majors  snmtom  est,  vel 
quia  adsunt  quatuor  tennini,  si  pnsdicatum  Minoris  particulariter  et  alio  seosu 
accipiatur. 

§  xzxii.  **  Non  possunt  etiam  Tulgo  diffiteri,  quin  ex  puris  affinnntiTis  a&< 
quando  quid  sequatur,  yerum  id  non  ri  forma  sed  materia  fieri  causantar,  mdt 
Ulman.  Log.  L  8,  c.  8,  §  4.  H«c  yero  est  petitio  principii,  nam  que  conyeniunt 
in  uno  tertio,  ilia  etiam  inter  se  conyenire  debent,  idque  non  fottnito,sed 
yirtute  unionis  laudats,  seu  beneficio  foims. 

f  zxxiT.  "In  tertia  figura  (8)  JUmor  temper  tk  affirmant.    Ego 
recte  concludi  posse  arbitror: 
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Qitoddam  laudandum  eat  anmU  mrhu, 
NuUum  Jaudandttm  est  quadam  maQiriflomtia^ 
B.  quadam  magn^ficentia  non  ett  n'ltttf. 

I  zzxY.  '^Nec  yalde  m^^t  ezempla  oppooita  Weiniu  d  L  2,  c.  4,  §  2,  lioc 
afiert: 

Omm$  homo  ambukU, 

NtUbu  homo  eetporau, 

JE.  quidam  porcu$  turn  amhukU, 

nam  racmrit  responsio  §  32  data,  qu»  yel  conclnrionem  falsam  non  esse,  vel 
caasam  falaitatis  a  quataor  tenninis  dependere  ostendit,  qua  etiam  locum  hfr- 
beret,  licet  conclunooem  univenalem,  NuUus  parens  andnUat,  awwiman. 

§  xxxvL  '*  Tandem  (6)  In  terda  figura  conclusio  semper  sit  partictUaris. 
Yerum  Syllogismum  cnm  conclusione  anivenali,  jam  exhibui  §  18,  in  Exemplis 
autem  qu»  vulgo  afieruntur,  t.  gr, 

Omm$  aen(itor  est  honomius, 

Omms  semOor  est  homo  (qokUun  sell.), 

JB.  omms  homo  est  honoratus, 

vide  Weifl.  J.  L  3,  c.  4,  §  3,  oocommt  quatnor  termini  (nam  liomo,  in  minora 
particulariter,  in  conclusione  universaliter  sumitnr),  qui  adeo  Teram  absnrda 
conclusionis  causam,  ac  simul  regulsB  vulgaris  faUitatem  ostendunt 

§  xxxvii.  <*  Ilia  autem  omnia,  quae  contra  Tulgares  regulas  hactenus  disputa- 
Timus,  non  eo  pertinent,  quasi  rationem  condudendi  rejiciendis  regulis  hinc 
inde  confectam  coounendemus,  ita  ut  in  demonstrationibus  eadem  uti,  aut  valde 
delectari  debeamus.  Quin  omni  potius  eo  spectant,  ut  Peripateticos,  qui  for- 
mam  Syllc^ismorum  essentialem  vel  omnino  non  yel  nimis  frigide  exponunfc,  in 
explicandis  etiam  eorum  figuria  accidentalibus,  falli  probarem. 

§  xxxix.  *'  Atque  ex  hactenus  dictis  etiam  intelligi  potest,  qu»  nostra  de 
Reductione  sit  sententia.  Nimirum  ex  nostris  hypothesibus  ilia  nihil  aliud  est, 
qnam  Syllogismorum  per  omnes  quatttor  Jiguras  aecidentaUsj  salva  semper  con- 
dusionej  facta  variatio. 

§  xl.  '*  Pertinet  igitnr  ilia  tantum  ad  PramissUy  Syllogismus  enim  semper  ut 
instrumentum  TeritatiB  inqnirendsB  considerari,  adeoque  qusBstio  probanda, 
qo»  semper  immobilis  sit,  nee,  prout  Tisnm  est,  varietur,  pnesupponi  debet 

§  xli.  **  Beductionis  unica  Lex  est,  ut  simpliciter,  juxta  figune  indolem,  prop- 
ositiones  convertamus,  quod  sine  ulla  difficultate  procedit,  dummodo  quanti- 
tatem  subject!  et  pnedicati  debite  confideremus,  ceu  ex  iis  qun  de  Conversione 
diximus  satis  liquet 

§xlii.  ^Finis  est,  ut  per  ejnsmodi  Tariationem,  terminorum  unionem  vel 
separationem  eo  accuratius  intelligamus,  hinc  omnis  utUiias  reductioni  non  est 
abjudtcanda,  si  enim  recte  instituatur,  ingenium  quantitati  propositionum 
observanda  magis  magisque  assuescit,  ac  inde  etiam  in  penitiorem  fbrm»  essen- 
tialis  intelligentiam  provehitnr. 
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§  zliii.  **  In  mdgari  Reduetume,  qti»  in  libellk  logicis  panim  exponitnr,  vide 
Ant  Art  Cog,  p.  8,  c.  9,  qnsdem  exempla  reprehendi  non  debent,  quando 
T.  g.  Cemre  ad  Celareni  reducitur,  nam  ibi  simplici  conversione  alicajns  propo- 
•ationis  defunguntor,  jazta  legem,  quam  §  41,  reductioni  dedimna. 

§  xliT.  "  Sed  ti  ab  illu  exemplis  abeas,  parum  Tel  nihil  est,  quod  in  eadem 
laudari  debeat,  dam  fere  ex  falsis  hypothenbua  omnis  reductio  oritnr,  nam 
conoersio  per  cotUrapogitionem  pnesupponitur,  quam  tamen  valde  dubtam  ease, 
supra  ostendimtts,  pneterea  peculktres  modi  in  singulis  figuris  adstruontur,  ac 
omnia  reductio  ad  primam  figuram  facienda  esse  ejusdmatur^  cum  tamen  idem 
Syllogismus  per  omnes  figuras  variari  queat 

§  xlv.  **  Ipsa  Tero  reductio  nullis  legibus  adstricta  est,  conyeititar  Gon- 
clnsio,  transponuntur  PrsemissA,  propositiones  negativn  mutantur  in  affinna- 
tivas,  atque  ita  quidvis  tentatur,  modo  figura  intenta  obtineatur.  Quo  ipso 
puerilid  error,  quo  Logica,  pro  arte  concinnandi  tres  lineas,  easque  in  varias 
fonnas  motandi  habetur  satis  elucet  Inepta  scientia  est,  qusB  in  yerbis  dispo- 
nendis,  circumagendis  aut  torquendis  unice,  occupatnr. 

§  xlvi.  ^  Juxta  h0c  igitur,  vulgari  modo  reducere,  maximam  partem  nibil 
aliud  est,  quam  errorem  errore  tegere,  ingenia  discentium  torquere,  ac  magno 
conatu  magnas  nugas  agerCi  inscitiamque  professa  opera  ostendere." —  £d.] 


TV.  —  Stllooistic  Moods. 

(p.  285.) 

I.  —  DIBBCT  AlTD  IKDIRBCT   MOOIM. 

(a)  TBMm  FRUrClPLS,  -  FIRST  AJTD  rOURTS  FIOURX, 

(See  p.  302.) 

Direct  and  Indirect  Moods  —  principle  of.  —  That  the  two  terms  should 
hold  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  the  conclusion  that  they  generally  hold 
to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises.  This  determined  by  the  Question.  This 
constitutes  direct,  immediate,  natural,  orderly  inference.  When  reyersed,  by 
Conversion,  there  emerges  indirect,  mediate,  unnatural,  irregular  iniSerence. 

In  the  two  last  Figures  (Second  and  Third),  the  two  terms  hold  the  same 
relation  to  the  middle  tenn  in  the  premises ;  ergo,  no  indirect  inference,  bat 
always  two  direct  conclusions  possible. 

In  the  first  Figure,  as  the  two  terms  are  subordinated  to  each  other  in  the 
premises,  one  direct  conclusion  from  premises,  whether  read  in  Extension  or 
Comprehension,  and,  consequently,  an  indirect  one  also,  —  the  First  Fignre 
being  first  figure  m  Extensive  quantity ;  the  Fourth  Figure  being  first  figure  in 
Comprehensive  quantity.    Direct  and  indirect  moods  in  each. 

1.  Blunder  about  definition  of  major  and  minor  terms  by  logicians  (for 
which  Aristotle  not  responsible),*  cause  of  fancy  of  a  Fourth  Figure,  coosti* 
tnted  by  indirect  moods  in  comprehension. 

1  See  Stahl  [NoUt   ti   Animadvtnionu  t»     Catpvi  Tomiri  fV^.  AA.  Jma,    1666,  Ai.  L- 
Compendium  DkUtetiemn  D,  Conradi  Homeii^     ill.  e.  tIU.]* 
MiMc  primum  tx  Atutoru  Aittogn^Mo  tdilm  ernm 
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2.  That  predicate  could  have  no  prefinition,  and,  therefore,  though  they 
allowed  its  converse,  the  direct  inference  was  not  suffered.  This  in  Fapesmo, 
Frisesmo  (these  alone,  by  some  logicians,  admitted  in  the  First  Figure),  and 
Fesapo  and  Fresison  in  Fourth,  or  Comprehensive  First.^ 

3.  That  major  proposition,  that  which  is  placed  first 

Fourth  Figure.  —  The  First  Figure,  and  that  alone,  is  capable  of  being 
enounced  in  two  orders,  those  of  Breadth  and  of  Depth.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  syllogism  in  either  order ;  and,  while  the  order  of  Depth  was  usually 
employed  by  the  Greeks,  Orientals,  and  older  Latins,  that  of  Breadth  has  been 
the  common,  if  not  the  exclusive,  mode  of  enouncement  among  the  western 
logicians,  since  the  time  of  Boethius.  In  either  form  there  are  thus  four  direct 
moods,  and  five  indirect — in  all  nine  moods;  and  if  the  Figure  be  held  to 
comprise  the  moods  of  either  form,  it  will  have  eighteen  moods,  as  in  fact  is 
allowed  by  some  logicians,  and,  among  others,  by  Mendoza  (Dittp.  Log.  et  Met 
T.  I.  pp.  515,  516).  Martianus  Capella  {De  Septem  Ariibus  Liberalibus,  L.  iv.. 
Be  Dialectica,  in  cap.  Quid  sit  PrcBdicativus  Syllogvsmus — see  p.  639)  states  and 
allows  either  form,  but,  like  his  contemporaries,  Greek  and  Latin,  he  employs 
in  his  examples  the  order  of  Depth. 

Now,  mark  the  caprice  of  the  logicians  of  the  West  subsequent  to  Boethius. 
Overlooking  entirely  the  four  direct  moods  in  the  order  of  Depth,  which  they 
did  not  employ,  as  the  conclusion  would,  in  these  cases,  have  been  opposed  to 
their  own  order;  they  seized  upon  the  Ave  indirect  moods  of  the  order  of 
Depth,  as  this  afforded  a  conclusion  corresponding  to  their  own,  and  consti- 
tuted it,  thus  limited,  into  a  Fourth  Figure. 

Did  not  make  two  forms  of  First  Figure. 

An  indirect  conclusion  is  in  subject  and  predicate  the  reverse  of  a  direct ; 
opposed,  therefore,  to  the  order  of  predication  marked  out  by  the  premises 
which  the  direct  conclusion  exclumvely  follows.  An  indirect  conclusion  (what 
the  logicians  have  not  observed)  *  is  an  inference  fix>m  the  direct  conclusion, 
and,  therefore,  one  mediate  from  the  premises. 

Qf)  MOODB  OF  FOUSTH  FIOURS  BEDRSSSSIK 

(Early  paper — previous  to  1 844.    Later  signs  of  quantity  substituted.  —  Ed.) 

L  Bamalip, — only  Barbara  with  transposed  premises  and  converted  con- 
clusion. 

(2)  AU  irons  art  {wme)  metdU; 
(1)  AH  metalB  are  {some)  mneraU; 
AU  irons  ore  (some)  minerals, 

1  [That  fourth  Figure  differs  from  first  only  Dialect.^  Lib.  U.  o.  vL  art  zi  p.  891,  tnd  art 

by  transpoBitioii  of  Premlaes,— held  by  Do-  Iv.  p.  886  (1685).    Bi<li«er,  Dt  Setuu   r$n  «l 

rodon,  Logiea  Rtstituta^  p.  606.    CuiMrariiifl,  FaUij  ii.  6,  j  86.    Cnuius,  Weg  Zw  Oemsthtit^ 

Dttputatian^s  PkUosophiea^  Disp.  1.  qn.  18,  p.  |  83S,  p.  606.    Platner,  PhiUnopkUdu  Apkoru- 

116.    Caramuel,  Rat.  et  Real.  PAi7.,  Disp.  xll.  men,  i.  {  664,  p.  267] 

p.  46.    Irenaeas,  Integ.  Phil.y  Elementa  LogiceSj  8  But  see  Contarenos,  ])•  (itMrta  Figwa 

Sect  iii.  §  8,  p.  29.     Campanella,  JPkU,  Rat.  S^Uog.,  Opera,  p.  286.  — £d. 
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(Bj  eonTenion.) 


(Minerak)r 


(Bedreflied) 


i:(/91MU). 


n.  CAleniMy  — onl/  Celarent  with  tranaposed  premises  ind  oonveited  ooii- 


(3)  AU  mailM  art  {mmt) 
(1)  No  moUMaeum  u  any 

No  tmaU  U  any  iiiMct. 
(B/  coDTenion.) 

No  intacC  if  any  tnaSU 


(/MSflcO 


:(AimZ) 


nL  Dimads, — onlj  Darii  with  transposed  premises  and  conTeited  ooncfai- 


(3)  Bourn  ttan  art  {mme  or  off)  pkmeis; 
(1)  AUpkmeU  art  mme  (kingt  moving  romd 

Bomt  itan  art  oome  (kingt  mooing  round 
(By  coDTersioii.) 

&omt  (Mngt  moving  round  jim  art  oome 


{Mmng  round  Sun), 


:{PlaneU)\.^ 
(Bednaaeo) 


-,(a«n) 
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lY.    Fesapo  [Felapos].^ 

(2)  No  artery  it  any  vein; 

(1)  AU  vein*  are  (some)  lioodvetadt; 

No  artery  it  {aoine)  bUoodvettA 
(By  converaion.) 

Some  Uoodoesad  it  no  artery. 


(Bloodvessels) , 


V.  Frefflflon  [Freliloe]. 


i(4rterp) 


(2)  No  musde  is  any  nerve  ; 

(1)  Some  nerves  are  (tome)  expansion  on  hand  ; 

No  muscle  is  (tome)  expansion  on  hand. 
(By  conversion.) 

Some  expansion  on  hand  is  no  nuisde. 


{Expatuion  on  hand)^  - 


I ,  (Nerve) :  — 
(KedresBed) 


\:(MuBeU) 


— + 

(Marcb  1846.)  —  My  uniTeraal  law  of  Figured  Syllogism  excludes  the 
Fourth  Figure.  —  What  worse  relation  of  subject  and  predicate  subsists  between 
either  of  two  terms  and  a  common  third  term  with  which  one,  at  leasts  is  positively 
related ;  thai  relation  subsists  between  the  ttoo  terms  themselves.  What  relation^ 
etc. ;  that  relation^  etc.  Now,  in  Fourth  Figure  this  is  violated ;  for  the  predi- 
cate and  subject  notions,  relative  to  the  middle  term  in  the  premises,  are  in  the 
conclusion  turned  severally  into  their  opposites  by  relation  to  each  other.  This 
cannot,  however,  in  fact  be ;  and,  in  reality,  there  is  a  silently  suppressed  con- 
dnsidn,  from  which  there  is  only  given  the  converae,  but  the  conversion  itself 
Ignored. 


1  Zabftrella,  Qp«ni  Logiea  Ik  Qtiarta  Pig. 
S^.  pp.  118,  119,  126.  Burgeredyk,  hutit. 
Log.f  L.  il.  0.  7,  p.  167,  xeverfles  premJaw  and 


redvoet  to  Fapenno  an  tadireet  mood  of 
First;  thus  violatiiig  tlie  mle  of  that'Flf. 
Bre.  • 
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Fourth  Fignre.    Eeaions  against. 

1^,  Could  never  directly,  naturally,  reach  (a)  Conclonon  from  premue, 
or  (b)  PreniiBefl  from  qassitnm. 

2^,  All  other  figures  conversion  of  preouses  of  First,  but,  by  ooaTeision  of 
conclusion  (as  it  is),  no  new  figure. 

3^,  AH  other  figures  have  one  conclusion  Fourth  a  converted  one,  often 
different 

(March  1850.)  —  Fourth  Figure.  The  logicians  who  attempt  to'showthe 
perversion  in  this  figure,  by  speaking  of  higher  and  lower  notions,  are  extnr 
logical.  Logic  knows  nothing  of  higher  and  lower  out  of  its  own  terms;  and 
any  notion  may  be  subject  or  predicate  of  any  other  by  the  restriction  of  its 
extension.  Logic  must  show  the  perversion  in  this  Figure  ex  fade  gyUogismi^ 
or  it  must  stand  good.  On  true  reason,  why  no  Fourth  Figure,  see  Aristotle, 
Anal.  Pr.f  L.  i.  c.  23,  {  8,  and  Pacius,  in  Commentary, 

(March  1850.)  — Fesapo  and  Fresito  (also  Fapeano,  Fnsesmo)  prooeed  on 
the  immediate  inference,  unnoticed  by  logicians,  that  the  quantities,  i^Mot  from 
the  terms,  may,  in  propositions  InA  and  Anl^  be  converted. 

Averroes  on  Prior  Analytics,  B.  L  Ch*.  8. 

^  If  we  ask  whether  A  be  in  C,  and  say  that  A  is  in  C,  becanae  A  is  in  B, 
and  B  in  C ;  in  this  case,  there  is  a  natural  syllqgism  by  general  confession; 
and  this  in  the  First  Figure. 

**  In  like  manner,  if  we  say  that  A  is  not  in  C,  because  B  is  in  C,  and  B  is 
not  in  A ;  it  is  plain  that  we  collect  that  conclusion  by  natural  process ;  and 
this  is  the  Second  Fignre,  which  is  frequently  found  employed  by  men  in  their 
Ofrdinary  discourse. 

**  In  like  manner,  also,  if  we  say  that  A  is  in  C,  because  A  and  C  are  in  B ; 
that  syllogism  is  also  natural  to  us,  and  is  the  Third  Figure.  But  if  we  say  A 
is  in  C,  because  C  is  in  B,  and  B  in  A ;  the  reasoning  is  one  which  no  <Hie 
would  naturally  make,  for  the  reason  that  the  quesitum  (that  is,  C  to  be  in 
A)  does  not  hence  follow  —  the  process  being  that  in  which  we  say  A  is  in  C, 
nnce  A  is  in  B,  and  B  in  C ;  and  this  is  something  which  thought  would  not 
perform,  unless  in  opposition  to  nature.  From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Fourth  Figure,  of  which  Galen  makes  mention,  is  not  a  syllogism  on  which 
thought  would  naturally  light  **  (etc.).  Thereafter  follows  a  digresaon  against 
this  figure.  See  also  the  same  book,  Ch.  23d,  and  the  EpiUme^  by  Averroes, 
of  the  same,  Ch.  L 

(c)  FOURTH  natTRE,- AtJTBOBiraa  FOB  AJn>  AOAUfST. 

Adnutted  by  — 

Bdefonsus  de  Penafiel,  Curgus  Philosophictu,  Disp.  SummuL  D.  liL  p.  39. 
G.  Camerarius,  DUpuL  PhUos.^  P.  i.  q.  xiii.  p.  116.  Port  Royal  LogiCy  p.  iiL 
c.  8,  and  c  4.  Ridiger,  De  Sensu  Veri  et  FoLn,  L.  ii.  c.  6,  §  36.  Hauschins  in 
Acta  Erud.  p.  470  et  $eq.  Lips.  1728.  Noldius,  Logica  Recognita,  c.  xn.  ^ 
277.  Grakanthorpe,  Logica,  L.  iiL  c.  zv.  p.  194  (omitted,  but  defisnded).  Lam- 
\)eit,*Neues  Organon,  I.  §  237  et  seq,    Hoffbauer,  Analytik  der  Urtheile  und 
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SchlUsse,  §  138.  Twesten,  Logiky  inshesondere  die  Analytik,  §  110.  Leibnitz, 
Opera^  ii.  857  ;  v.  405 ;  vi.  216,  217,  ed.  Dutens.  Oddua  de  Oddis  (v.  Con- 
tarenus,  Nan  Dari  QuarL  Fig,  SylL,  Opera  Omnia,  p.  233,  ed.  Yenet,  1589). 

Kejected  by  — 

Averroes,  In  An.  Prior,  L.  i.  c.  8.  Zabarella,  Opera  Logica,  De  Quarta 
Fig.  SylL,  p.  102  et  seq.  Purchot,  Instit.  Phil  T.  1.  Log.  P.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  169. 
MolinsBus,  Elemenia  Logica,  L.  i.  c.  viii.  Facciolati,  Rudimenta  Logica,  P.  iiL 
c.  iii.  p.  8$.  Scaynus,  Paraphrasis  in  Organ.,  p.  574.  Timpler,  Logicas  Sys- 
tema,  L.  iv.  c.  i.  qu.  18,  p.  548.  Platner,  PhUosophische  Aphorismen,  I.  p.  267. 
Burgersdicius,  Instit.  Log.  L.  ii.  c.  vii.  p.  165.  Derodon,  Logica  Restituta,  p. 
606.  Wolf,  PhiL  Rat.,  §  343  et  seq.  (Ignored.)  HoUmann,  Logica,  §  453,  p. 
669,  Goclenius,  Prohlemata  Logica,  P.  iv.  p.  119.  Eeckermann,  Opera,  T.  L 
SgsL  Log.  Lib.  iii.  c.  4,  p.  745.  Arriaga,  Curstts  Philosophic^,  In  Summulas^ 
D.  iii.  §  5,  p.  24.  Aristotle,  An.  Prior,  i.  c.  28,  §  8  ;  c.  80,  §  1  (omitted).  Jo. 
Picus  Mirandulanus,  Conclusiones,  Opera,  p.  88.  Melancbthon,  in  Ist  edition 
of  Dialectic,  L.  iii.,  De  Figuratione  (1520),  afterwards  (1547)  restored  (Heu- 
manni,  Acta,  iii.  758).  Cardinalis  Caspar  Contarenus,  Epistola  ad  Oddum  de 
Oddis,  De  Quart.  Fig.  SyU.,  Opera,  p.  283  (1st  ed.,  1571).  Trendelenbui^g, 
Elementa  Logica,  §  28,  etc.  Herbart,  Lehrbuch  der  Logik,  Einleit  3,  §  71. 
Hegel,  Encyclopasdie,  §  187.  Fries,  System  der  Logik,  §  57  b.  Griepenkerl, 
Lehrbudh  der  Logik,  §  29  et  seq.  Drobisch,  Logik,  §  77,  p.  70.  Wallis,  Institu- 
tie  Logica,  L.  iii.  c.  ix.  p.  179. 

II.  —  IKDIBXCT  HOODS  OF  SSGONB  AND  THIRD  FIOI7BB8.1 


iii. 
iT. 


i. 

ii. 

iU. 
iv. 

T, 

vi. 


(IL  Fig.) 
'Cesare 
Camesties 


Festfno 

Baroco 

(in.  Fig.) 
Darapti 
Felapton 

'Disamifl 
Datisi 
Bocardo 

Ferison 


i^/lextm;(l,2,  5,8,  9.)S   Cesares. 

S^flexim;  (2,  5,  8,  9.)    Camestre,  Camestres,  Faresmo 

(only  subaltern  of  Camestres) ;  r^ected  (2),  admitted 

(3,6.) 
Premises  reversed;  (2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.)    Firesmo, 

Frigeros. 
Premises  reversed;  (2,  5,  7, 8, 9.)    Bocardo,  Moracos, 

Forameno. 

i2^/teztni;(l,2,3,4, 10,  n.) 

Premises  transposed;   (4,  5,  6, 7,  8,  9, 11.)    Fapemo, 

Fapelmos. 
lJg/knm/(4,7,10, 11.) 
12^/lezim:(4,7, 10, 11.) 
Premises  transposed;  (4,  7,  9, 11.)    Baroco,  Hacopos, 

Danorcoc. 
Premises  transposed;  (4,  5,  6, 7,  8,  9,  11.)    Frlsemo, 

FIseros. 


1  The  iodireot  Hoods  of  tlM  First  Figure        s  The  nambers  within  brackets  refer  to*  Um 
are  universallf  admitted.  authorities  given  on  following  page.  —  £d. 
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(n.  r\g.) 

1. 

Mmrt.C«peUA 

OeMie,  rc^leniii. 

2. 

OonsSooou 

Getare  and  GamettrM,  conclaiioiif  ffmply  oonyerted; 
Fetdno  and  Baroco.  Rejects  (and  rifchtly)  what 
has  Bince  been  called  Faremno,  aa  a  mere  enbalten 
orOameetree(ilfi.iV.L.i.q«.23.  See  alao  Gonim. 
McenMi,  In  AriH.  Dial  U.  p.  303). 

3. 

LoTUileiiMt.  (1S35) 

Faresmo,  Firesmo. 

4. 

Pidus,  (1584) 

Firauno  (on  Am.  Pr.  L.  i.  c.  7,  and  nladTe  place  of  hit 
Qm^AMd.). 

6. 

Becord  that  Indirect  moodi  from  Oesare  and  Camee- 
tne;  and  also  Friseso,  Bocaido  were  admitted  by 

6. 

Faresmo,  Firesmo. 

7. 

Ctfmmaal,  (1642) 

Ifoimoos,  Frlgesoa. 

a 

ScheiUer,  (16S3) 

Geeares,  Camestres,  Firesmo,  Bocardo. 

9. 

Koldioi,  (1666) 

Gesares»  Camestre,  Flrssmo,  Fofameno  (he  has  tor 

(in.  Fig.) 

• 

1. 

Apnleios 

I>aimpti,rc^s»M. 

a. 

Do. 

3. 

Isodoraa 

Do. 

4. 

DnnsSootu 

Danptl,  DIsamIs,  and  DatM,  their  condnsions  simplj 
oonyerted;  Fdapton,  Bocardc^  Ferison  {8itp,  Am, 
Pr.  L.  I.  qa,  24). 

8. 

Loraatenses 

Fapemo,  Frisemo  (lb.). 

6. 

Paclos 

Fapemo,  Frisemo  (lb.). 

7. 

GonlmhrioeoMt 

Becord  that  some  "  recentlores"  admit  indirect  moods 
ftom  Darapti,  Dtsamis,  Dadii;  also  Fapesmo,  Fri- 
sesmo,  and  Baroco. 

& 

Bnifiendlcfaif 

Fapemo,  Frisemo. 

9. 

(^aramoel 

Fapelmos,  Macopos,  Flseroe. 

10. 

Admits  them  fh>m  Dtsamts,  Datlsl,  Darapti,  bat  not 
ftom  those  which  conclnde  particular  negatlonfl. 

11. 

Noldlu 

Danorcoc  (he  has  for  Bocardo  Docamroc),  Frisemo, 
Fapemo,  and  what  are  conrerted  ftom  Darspti, 
Disamls,  and  Datisl  without  names. 

Darapti  vlrtoally  two  moods;  this  maintained  I^Tbeo* 
phrastns. 

Indirect  moods  are  impoenble  in  the  Second  and  Tliird  Figures,  for  what  are 
called  indirect  conclusions  are  only  the  direct  conclusions.  Mem.^  that  in  the 
Second  Cesare  and  Camestres  are  virtually  one ;  while  in  the  Third  Figure 
Darapti  ia  virtually  two,  as  Diaamis  and  Datisi  are  one. 
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For  the  particnlar  quantification  of  the  Predicate,  nseful  iUustrations,  as  in 
the  Urst  fiom  Fapesmo,  Frisesmo,  or  (in  the  pseudo  Fourth)  from  Feaapo 
and  Fresiso;  so  in  the  Second  Figure  of  what  hare  been  called  the  mdireei 
moods  o£  Figure  n. 

FiQUBB  n. 
1.  Bocardo.  A ,  ■■  |       :  B ,  ■  :  C 


2.  Fiieamo.  A ,  ■■         ,  B :        |  ■  :  C 


FiQUBB  nL 
1.  Baroco.  A ,  ■■ ;  B ,  ■■  j        :  C 


i.  Fapemo.  A ,  ■■ ;  B :  ■  I        ;  C 

1 

8.  Frisemo.  A ,  n^B :  — |     ■  :  C 


(1858.)  Blunders  of  Logicians.  —  What  have  been  called  the  Indirect  Moods 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  arise  only  from  the  erroneounly  supposed 
transposition  of  the  premises ;  and  the  Fourth  Figure  is  made  up  of  the  reall/ 
indirect  moods  of  the  First  Figure,  with  the  premises  transposed. 

III. — iniW  HOODS  — KOTES  UPON  TABLB  OF  STLLOOISMS.'^ 

Fig.  L  Ti.  — Corvinus  (InsHhUiones  PhUosophim  RationaUs,  1748,  §  540) 
says :  —  *'  There  sometimes  appears  to  be  an  inference  from  pure  partictdars. 
For  example,  Some  learned  are  [sorM]  ambitious  men ;  some  men  are  [all  thel 
learned;  therefore,  some  men  are  ambitious.  But  the  minor  proposition, 
although  formally  particnlar,  invoWes,  however,  a  universal,  to  wit.  Its  con- 
verse, —  All  the  learned  are  \some'\  men,  —  which  is  equipoUent"  Why  not, 
then,  scientifically  enounce  (as  I  have  done),  without  conversion,  what  the 
thought  of  the  convertend  already  really  and  vulgarly  involved  ? 

In  all  Figures. — I  have  not  been  undoubtful  whether  the  syllogisms  of  the 
class  in  which  the  two  premises,  being  the  same,  are  mutually  interchangeable, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  single  or  as  a  double  mood.  Abstractly  considered 
fit>m  all  matter,  the  mood  is  single;  for  the  two  premises,  however  arranged, 

1  8m  Appendix  XI.  —  Sd. 
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afford  onlj  a  repetition  of  the  same  fbnn.  Bat  io  soon  as  the  fam  is  applied  to 
any  matter,  be  it  eren  of  a  STmbolical  abstraction,  the  distinction  of  a  doable 
mood  emerges,  in  the  possible  interchange  of  the  now  two  distingnished 
premises.  To  the  logicians  this  question  was  only  presented  in  the  case  of 
Darapti  (IIL  ii.) ;  and  on  this  they  were  divided.  Aristotle  {An.  Pr.  i.  c.  6, 
§  6)  contemplates  only  one  mood ;  but  his  successor,  Theophrastus,  admittiM! 
two  (Apuletus,  De  Hab.  Doctr.  PlaUmiSy  L.  iiL  Op.  p.  38,  Elm).  Aristode's 
opinion  was  overtly  preferred  by  Alexander  {ad  locuni,  f.  30,  ed.  Aid.  quoted 
above,  p.  636),  and  by  Apuleius  (i  c.) ;  whilst  that  of  Theophrastus  was 
adopted  by  Porphyry,  in  his  lost  conunentary  on  the  Prior  Analytics^  and, 
though  not  without  hesitation,  by  Boethius  {De  Syll.  Categ.  L.  ii.,  Op.  pp.  594, 
698,  601,  604).  The  other  Greek  and  Roman  logicians  silently  follow  the 
master;  from  whom,  in  more  modem  times,  Valla  (to  say  nothing  of  others) 
only  differs,  to  reduce,  on  the  counter-extreme,  Cesare  and  Camestres  (IL  ix. 
a,  and  x.  b),  and,  he  might  have  added,  Disamis  and  Datud  (III.  iv.  v.),  to  a 
iingle  mood  {De  Dial^  L.  iL  c.  51).  (For  the  observations  of  the  Aphrodisiao, 
see  above,  p.  633  et  $eq.) 

To  me  it  appears,  on  reflection,  right  to  allow  in  Darapti  only  a  single 
mood ;  because  a  second,  simply  arising  through  a  first,  and  through  a  tranqto- 
sition,  has,  therefore,  merely  a  secondary,  correlative,  and  dependent  existence. 
In  this  respect  all  u  different  with  Cesare  and  Camestres,  Disamis,  and  DatisL 
The  principle  here  applies  in  my  doctrine  to  the  whole  class  of  syllogisms  with 
balanced  middle  and  extremes. 


Fig.  n.  xii.  b.  —  David  Derodon  {Log*  Rest  De  Arg.y  c.  iL  §  51),  in  canv 
ing  the  special  rule  of  the  Second  Figure,  —  that  the  major  premise  should  be 
universal,  —  he  now  approbates,  he  now  reprobates  syllogisms  of  this  mood; 
but  wrong  on  both  alternatives,  for  his  admissions  and  rejections  are  equally 
erroneous.  *'  Hie  syllogismus  non  valet :  —  Aliquod  animal  est  {aliquod]  ration^ 
ale  ;  sed  [\iUu»]  iutinus  non  est  [tiZ/us]  rationalis  ;  ergo  \yUus}  annus  non  est 
[aliquod]  animal."  (P.  635.)  The  syllogism  is  valid;  only  it  involves  a  prin- 
ciple which  Derodon,  with  the  logicians,  would  not  allow,  —  that  in  negatives 
the  predicate  could  be  particular. —  (See  Log.  ResL  De  Argument,  c.  iL  §  28,  p. 
628.)  Yet  almost  immediately  thereafter,  in  assailing  the  rule,  he  says : — *^At 
multi  dantur  syllogismi  constantes  majori  particulari,  qui  tamen  sunt  recti; 
ut,  —  Aliquod  animal  non  est  [tdlus"]  lapis ;  sed  [omnis"]  adamas  est  [aliquis'] 
lapis;  ergo,  [uUus']  adamas  non  est  [aliquod]  animal.'*  (This  syllogism  is, 
indeed,  IL  iii.  a ;  but  he  goes  on :)  *'  Item :  Aliquod  animal  est  [aliquod] 
rationale;  sed  [uUus]  lapis  non  est  [ullus]  rationalis  ;  ergo  [uUus]  lapis  non  est 
[aliquod]  animal."  Now,  these  two  syllogisms  are  both  bad,  as  inferring  what 
Derodon  thinks  they  do  infer,  —  a  negative  conclusion,  with,  of  course,  a 
distributed  predicate  (p.  628) ;  are  both  good,  m  inferring  what  I  suppose 
them  to  infer, — a  negative  conclusion  with  an  unoistributed  predicate. 

Fig.  III.  viiL  b. — Derodon  {Ibid.  §  54),  in  considering  the  Special  Role 
of  the  Third  Figure,  —  that  the  minor  premise  should  be  affirmative,  —  alleges 
the  following  syllogism  as  **  vicious :" —  ^^Omnis  homo  est  [aliquod]  animal ;  sed 
[uUut]  homo  non  est  [ullus]  asinus;   ergo,  [ullus]  asinus  non  est  [aliquod] 
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animal**  (p.  638).  It  is  a  Tirtaous  sjUogism,  —  with  a  particular  predicate 
(and  not  a  universal,  as  one  logician  imagines)  in  a  negative  conclusion. 
Again  (omitting  his  reasoning,  which  is  inept),  he  proceeds:  —  *' Hie  vero 
s^llogismus  uon  est  vitiosns, sed  rectus: — [^Omnis]  homo  est  {/piidam']  rationalise 
9ed  [u//ttir]  homo  non  est  [uUus']  asinus  [or  Dens'] ;  ergo,  [uUus]  asinus  [or  Deus"] 
non  est  [^quidam']  rationatis,"  This  syllogism  is  indeed  correct;  but  not  as 
Derodon  would  have  it,  with  a  distributed  predicate  in  the  conclusion.  That 
bis  conclusion  is  only  true  of  the  asinus^  per  accidens,  is  shown  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  term  Deus ;  this  showing'his  illation  to  be  formally  absurd. 

Fig.  III.  ii.  —  Derodon  (Ibid.)  says :  —  "  Denique,  conclu^onem  in  tertia 
figura  debere  esse  particularem,  non  universalem,  statuunt  commnniter  Philos- 
ophi;  unde  hie  syllogismus  non  valet;  —  ^Omnis  homo  est  [quidam']  rcUionalis; 
Med  omnis  homo  est  [^qiuxldam']  animal ;  ergo,  omne  [jquoddam']  animal  est  [^quod- 
dam']  rationale'  Yerum,  licet  conclusio  sit  universalis,  syllogismus  erit  bonus, 
modo,"  etc.  (p.  638).  The  syllogism  is,  and  must  remain,  vicious,  if  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  the  conclusion  be  taken  universally,  whilst  both  are  undis- 
tributed in  the  antecedent  But  if  taken,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  conclusion 
particularly,  the  syllogism  is  good.  Derodon,  in  his  remarks,  partly  overlooks, 
partly  mistakes,  the  vice. 

Derodon,  criticizing  the  Special  Rule  of  the  First  Figure,  —  that  the  major 
premise  should  be  universal,  —  says,  inter  alia :  —  *'  At  multi  dantur  syllogismi 
primiB  figursB  constantes  majori  particulari,  qui  tamen  sunt  recti:  ut, — '•AUquod 
animal  est  [aliquod]  rationale  ;  sed  homo  est  [aliquod^  animal ;  ergo,  [! !]  homo 
est  [aliquis]  rationcdis*:  item,"  etc.,  etc.  (p.  627).  This  syllogism  is  vicious; 
the  middle  term,  animal^  being  particular  in  both  its  quantifications,  affords  no 
inference.' 


XI. 

LOGICAL  NOTATION. 

(See  p.  215.) 

L  —  Lambbrt's  Likbab  Notatioit.* 

This  very  defective,  —  indeed,  almost  as  bad  as  possible.  It  has  accordingly 
remained  unemployed  by  subsequent  logicians ;  and  although  I  think  linear 
diagrams  do  afford  the  best  geometrical  illustration  of  logical  forms,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  method  opposite  to  Lambert's,  in  all  that  is 
peculiar  to  him.    I  have  been  unable  to  adopt,  unable  to  improve,  anything. 

1^.  Indefinite  or  particular  notions  can  only  be  represented  by  the  relation 

1  8m  p.  660.  —Ed.  the  MbeiMt  of  Lamtert  and  Baler,  ne  8. 

S  For  Lambert^BMheine  of  notation,  aee  his  Haimon,  Ver$uek  nner  muen  Logik,  Sect  iv., 
Neiut  Orgatum,  I.  (  21 ;  and  for  a  oritidun  of    |  7,  p.  64  «i  teq.    Berlin,  1794.  —  £d. 
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of  two  Unm,  «id  in  two  wayi:  l^  One  being  greater  tlian  the  other;  V,  One 
bebg  partiallx  oat  of  relation  to  the  other.  Instead  of  thii,  Lambert  profiBflaes 
to  paint  particnkrity  by  a  dotted  line,  ue^h  line  different  by  an  accideBtal 
qoality,  not  by  an  eesential  relation.  But  not  even  to  this  can  he  adhere,  far 
die  same  notion,  the  same  Une,  in  different  relations,  is  at  once  muTersal  and 
{Mulicular.  Accordingly,  in  Lambert's  notation,  the  relation  of  particnkr 
notions  is  represented  sometimes  by  a  continuous,  sometimes  by  a  dotted  line, 
or  not  represented  at  alL    (See  below,  1«,  1,  2,  S,  4,  6.) 

2^,  The  inconsistency  is  seen  at  all  climax  in  the  case  of  the  predicate  in 
affirmatives,  where  that  term  is  particular.  In  Lambert's  notation  it,  bowcTer, 
shows  in  general  as  distributed  or  nniveisal ;  but  in  this  he  has  no  constancy. 
(See  1*,  1,  2, 3,  4.)  But  the  case  is  even  more  absurd  in  negadTC  propositions, 
where  the  predicate  is  really  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  and  yet  is,  by  the  dot- 
ted line,  detenninately  mariLed  as  particular.    (See  4.) 

3^,  The  relation  of  negativity,  or  exclusion,  is  profenedly  represented  by 
Lambert  in  one  line  beyond,  or  at  the  side  of,  another.  This  requires 
room,  and  is  clum^,  but  is  not  positively  erroneous :  —  it  does  express  exclu- 
sion. But  hb  affirmative  propositions  are  denoted  by  two  unconnected  lines, 
one  below  the  other.  This  is  positively  wrong ;  for  here  the  notions  are  ecjually 
out  of  the  other,  as  in  the  lateral  collocation.  But  even  in  this  he  is  inconsstp 
ent ;  for  he  as  often  expresMS  the  relation  of  negativity  by  lines  in  the  relation 
of  higher  and  lower.     (See  below,  1,  4.) 

4*^,  lie  attempts  to  indicate  the  essential  relation  of  the  lines  by  the  fortuitous 
annexation  of  letters,  the  mystery  of  which  I  have  never  fathomed. 

&^f  lie  has  no  order  in  the  relation  of  his  lines. 

The  middle  term  is  not  always  the  middle  line,  and  there  is  no  order  between 
the  extremes. 

This  could  not  indeed  be  from  his  method  of  notation ;  and  except  it  be  ex- 
plained by  the  affixed  letters,  no  one  could  discover  in  his  lines  the  three  com- 
pared notions  in  a  eyllogism,  or  guess  at  the  conclusion  inferred.     (See  1 — 5.) 

6^,  From  poverty  the  same  diagram  is  employed  to  denote  the  most  different 
moods  in  affirmative  and  negative.    (Compare  2  and  3  with  4.) 

7^,  No  order  in  the  terms  b  the  same  figure. 

8^,  Incomplete.  Lambert  can  represent  ultra-total,  etc.,  included  in  affirma- 
tive, but  not  ultra-total  excluded  in  negative.  Has  the  merit  of  noticing  this 
relation. 

9®,  Lambert — but  it  is  needless  to  proceed.  What  has  been  already  said, 
shows  that  Lambert's  scheme  of  linear  notation  is,  in  its  parts,  a  fiulure,  being 
only  a  corruption  of  the  good,  and  a  blundering  and  incongrooos  jumble  of 
the  natural  and  conventional.  The  only  marvel  is,  how  so  able  a  mathemati- 
cian should  have  pro{K>unded  two  such  worthless  mathematical  methods.  But 
Lambert's  geometrical  is  worse  even  than  algebraic  notation. 

To  vindicate  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  his  notation  of  the 
moods  of  the  Third  Figure  (L  p.  133),  which  I  shall  number  far  the  previoos 
references. 
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III.  FlOUBB. 

l.«  Danpti. 

....  C c  .... 

M m 

.  •  •  •  B —  —  —  b  •  •  .  . 

1.  FeUpton. 

M mC c 

B b * 

2.  Dlsamls. 

B b 

M m 

.  ..C 

3.  DatiiL 

C 0 

M m 

.•JS.....««« 

4.  Bocaido. 

B b 

M ^m 

c 

5.  Feriflon. 

M mC c 

..B 
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n.  —  NOTATIOK  BT  MaASS. 

Trofeaaor  Maass,  of  Halle/  ducontented,  not  unreasonably,  with  the  geomet- 
rical notations  of  Lambert  and  Euler,  has  himself  proposed  another,  compared 
with  which  those  of  his  predecessors  show  as  absolutely  perfect  It  will  be 
snfficiei^  to  despatch  this  scheme  with  a  yery  few  remarks.  To  use  it  is  wholly 
impossible ;  and  even  the  ingenious  author  himself  has  stated  it  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  Logic  (§§  495 — 512),  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  not  (if  I  recol- 
lect aright)  honored  with  a  single  reference.  It  is,  however,  curious,  as  the  only 
attempt  made  to  illustrate  Logic,  not  by  the  relations  of  geometrical  quantities, 
but  by  the  relations  of  geometrical  relations  —  angles. 

1®,  It  b  fundamentally  wrong  in  principle.  For  example,  Maass  proposes 
to  represent  coinclusive  notions  — notions,  therefore,  to  be  thought  as  the  same 
— by  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  which  cannot  possibly  be  imaged  as  united ;  for 
sorely  the  identity  of  the  concepts,  tnangUy  trUaieral,  and  Jigure  with  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angleSy  is  not  illumined  by  awarding  each  to  a  separate  comer 
of  the  figure.  On  the  contrary,  coezdusive  notions  he  represents  by  angles  in 
similar  triangles,  and  these  can  easily  be  conceived  as  superposed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  coordinates.  But,  waiving  the  objection  that  the  different  angles 
of  a  figure,  as  necessarily  thought  out  of  each  other,  are  incapable  of  typifying, 
by  their  coincidence,  notions  to  be  thought  as  coinclusive,  —  it  is  further  evident 
that  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  cannot  naturally  denote  reciprocal  or 

1  Onrndriu  der  Logtk,  1796.  I  quote  from  do  of  ICmm*  Mtacme  of  notatioii;  Ibr  his 
tfas  liMirtti  edition,  1828.  I  regret  the  neoee-  Logic  is  one  of  the  best  oonpends  pnblidied 
sitj  imposed  on  me  of  ipealdnf  In  the  way  I    crea  In  Gennany. 
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wholljr  identical  notions,  in  contrast  toothers  partiallj  identical ;  for  every  an^ 
of  every  triangle  infers,  —  necessitates,  —  contains,  if  you  will,  —  the  whole  of 
every  other,  equally  as  do  the  several  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

S®,  But  Maass  is  not  consistent  He  gives,  for  instance,  a  triangle  (Fig.  12) 
to  illustrate  the  subordination  of  one  notion  to  another ;  and  yet  he  repreaenti 
the  lower  or  contained  notion  by  an  obtuser,  the  higher  or  containing  notion 
by  an  aouter,  angle. 

S^,  The  scheme  is  nnnuuiifest,  —  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  less  obtrusiTe.  It 
illuBtrates  the  obscure  by  the  obscure,  or,  rather,  it  obscures  the  clear.  Requir- 
ing itself  a  painiiil  study  to  comprehend  its  import  (if  comprehended  it  be), 
instead  of  informing  the  understanding  through  the  eye,  it  at  best  only  addresses 
the  eye  through  the  understanding.  Difficult ;  —  we  only  regret  that  it  had 
not  been  impossible. 

4®,  It  is  clumsy,  operose,  complex,  and  superfluous.  For,  to  represent  a 
notion  denoted  by  a  single  angle,  it  \b  compelled  to  give  the  redundance  of  a 
whole  triangle ;  and  three  repugnant  notions  demand  an  apparatus  of  three 
several  figures,  and  six  vacant  angles.  In  fact,  the  only  manifestation  to  which 
tliis  scheme  of  angles  can  pretend,  is  borrowed  from  the  scheme  of  fignret 
which  it  proposes  to  supersede. 

6®,  It  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  accidents  of  foreign  aid.  To  let  it  wori: 
at  all,  it  calls  in  to  its  assistance  an  indefinite  plurality  of  figures,  a  Greek  and 
Latin  alphabet,  combinations  of  letters  straight  and  deflected,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  lines,  thick  and  thin,  plain  and  dotted.  I  have  counted  one  diagram 
of  the  eighteen,  and  find  that  it  is  brought  to  bear  through  three  varieties  of 
line,  four  triangles,  and  eleven  letters. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  its  other  fiiults,  its  deficiencies,  excesses,  ambigu- 
ities, etc. ;  tranteat  in  pace. 

m.— ThB  AtTTHOB'S  NOTATIOK.  * 

VO.  I.    LIKBAR. 

The  notation  previously  spoken  of  represents  eveiy  varions  syllogism  in  all 
the  accidents  of  its  external  form.  But  as  the  number  of  Moods  in  Syllogisms 
Analytic  and  Synthetic,  Intensive  and  Extensive,  Unfigured  and  Figured  (and 
of  this  in  all  the  figures),  are  the  same ;  and  as  a  reasoning,  essentially  identi- 
cal, may  be  carried  through  the  same  numerical  mood,  in  every  genus  and 
species  of  syllogism,  it  seems,  as  we  should  wish  it,  that  there  must  be  posable, 
also,  a  notation  precisely  manifesting  the  modal  process,  in  all  its  essential  dif- 
ferences, but,  at  the  same  time,  in  its  internal  identity,  abstract  from  every  acci- 
dental variety  of  external  form.  The  anticipation  and  wish  are  realized,  and 
realized  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  simplicity,  in  a  notation  which  fiilfils,  and 
alone  fulfils,  these  conditions.  This  notation  I  have  long  employed ;  and  the  two 
following  are  specimens.  Herein,  four  common  lines  are  all  the  requisites :  three 
(horizontal)  to  denote  the  terms  ;  one  (two  ?  —  perpendicular),  or  the  want  of  it, 
at  the  commencement  of  comparison,  to  express  the  quality  of  affirmation  ist 
of  negation ;  whilst  quantity  is  marked  by  the  relative  length  of  a  teiminal 

1  8m  Tabular  ScImbm  at  the  «nd  of  tlia  preMot  vdaflM. — £a>. 
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line  witbin,  and  its  indefinite  excnrrence  before,  the  limit  of  comparison.  This 
notation  can  represent  equally  total  and  uUrortotal  distribution,  in  simple  Syllo- 
gism and  in  Sorites ;  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  competence  or  incompetence  of  any 
conclusion ;  and  every  one  can  easily  evolve  it 


c    I 1       c 

M     I  >  M 

r    I  /       r 


Of  these,  the  former,  with  its  converse,  includes  Darii,  Dabitis,  Datisi,  Disa- 
mis,  Dimaris,  etc. ;  whilst  the  latter,  with  its  converse,  includes  Celarent,  Cesare, 
Celanes,  Camestres,  Cameles,  etc.  But  of  these,  those  which  are  represented 
by  the  same  diagram  are,  though  in  different  figures,  formally  the  same  mood. 
For  in  this  scheme,  moods  of  the  thirty-six  each  has  its  peculiar  diagram ; 
whereas,  in  all  the  other  geometrical  schemes  hitherto  proposed  (whether  by 
lines,  angles,  triangles,  squares,  parallelograms,  or  circles),  the  same  (complex) 
diagram  is  necessarily  employed  to  represent  an  indefinite  plurality  of  moods. 
These  schemes  thus  tend  rather  to  complicate  than  to  explicate,  —  rather  to 
darken  than  to  clear  up.  The  principle  of  this  notation  may  be  realized  in 
various  forms.^ 

The  problem,  in  general,  is  to  manifest,  by  the  differences  and  relations  of 
geometrical  quantities  (lines  or  figures),  the  differences  and  relations  of  logical 
forms.  The  comparative  excellence  of  any  scheme  in  solution  of  this  problem 
will  be  in  proportion  as  it  is,  1^,  Easy ;  2®,  Simple ;  8^,  Compendious ;  4**,  All- 
sufficient;  5**,  Consistent;  6^,  Manifest;  7^,  Precise;  8^,  Complete. 

In  the  scheme  proposed  by  me, 

1^,  I  denote  terms  or  notions  by  straight  lines ;  and,  as  a  syllogism  is  consti- 
tuted by  three  related  notions,  it  will,  of  course,  be  represented  by  three  re- 
lated lines. 

2^,  I  indicate  the  correlation  of  notions  by  the  order  and  parallel  coexten- 
rion  of  lines.  (The  perpendicular  order  and  horizontal  extenmon,  here 
adopted,  is  arbitrary.) 

8^,  Lines,  like  notions,  are  only  immediately  related  to  those  with  which 
they  stand  in  proximity.  Hence  the  intermediate  line  in  our  diagram,  repre- 
senting the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism,  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  lines 
representing  the  extremes,  whereas  the  latter  are  only  in  mutual  correlation 
through  it 

4^,  The  relative  quantity  of  notions  is  expressed  by  the  comparative  length 
of  the  related  lines.  In  so  far  as  a  line  commences  (here  on  the  left)  before 
another,  it  is  out  of  relation  with  it,  —  is  indefinite  and  unknown.  Where  a 
line  terminates  under  relation  (here  towards  the  right),  it  ceases  absolutely  to 
be.  A  line  beginning  and  ending  in  relation  indicates  a  whole  notion.  A 
line  beginning  before  or  ending  after  its  correlative  indicates  a  part  of  a 
notion. 

1  Reprinted  fh>m  IHseussiona^  p.  667.  For  a  flirther  ezplanatioii  of  tho  relations  denoted 
bj  the  diagrams,  eee  p.  184.  —  Ed. 
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5*,  The  kiodt  of  correlation,  Affinnatioii  «nd  Kegition,  aro  ihown  hf  the 
oonnectioQ  or  non-coonet* tion  of  tbo  lines  (here  Irom  the  left).  The  oonneo- 
tioD  (liere  a  perpendicular  line)  indicatee  the  ideotitx  or  coindnMon  of  tlM 
oonnected  terms ;  the  absence  of  this  denotes  the  opposite.  The  lines  in  pon- 
tive  or  affinnatiTe  relation  are  supposed  capable  of  being  slid  into  each  other. 

This  geometric  scheme  seems  to  recommend  itself  bj  all  the  Tirtnes  of  soch 
a  representation,  and  thus  stands  favorably  contrasted  with  any  other.  For  it 
is  easy,  —  nmple,  —  compendious,  —  all-sufficient, — coosislent, — manifest,  — 
precise,  —  complete. 

1^,  Easy.  —  Linear  diagrams  are  more  easily  and  rapidly  drawn  tiian  dkiee 
of  figure ;  and  the  lines  in  this  scheme  require,  in  fact,  no  symbols  at  all  to 
marie  the  terminal  differences,  hr  less  the  double  letterings  found  necessary  by 
Lambert 

2^,  Simple.  —  Lines  denote  the  quantity  and  correlation  of  notioos  &r  more 
simply  than  do  any  geometric  figures.  In  those  there  is  nothing  redundant ; 
all  is  significant 

8*,  Compendioos. — In  this  respect  lines,  as  is  evident,  are  far  preferable  to 
figures  ;  but  Lambert's  linear  scheme  requires  more  than  donUe  the  space  saf> 
ficient  Ibr  that  here  proposed. 

4^,  All<«ufficfent  —  Any  scheme  by  figures,  and  Lambert's  scheme  by  lines, 
is,  in  itself,  unintelligible,  and  depends  on  the  annexation  of  accidental  sym- 
bols to  enable  it  to  marie  out  the  differences  and  relations  of  terms.  Lambert, 
likewise,  endeavors  to  supply  this  exigency  by  another  means,  —  by  the  fortui- 
tous quality  (his  dottings)  of  certain  lines.  In  our  scheme  lines,  simple  lines, 
and  lines  alone,  are  sufficient 

5^,  Consistent — Lambert's  linear  scheme  is  a  mere  jumble  of  inconsisten- 
cies. Compared  with  his,  those  by  figures  are,  in  this  respect,  far  preferable. 
But  the  present  linear  scheme  is  at  once  thorough-going,  unambigoous,  and 
consistent 

6**,  Manifest  —  In  this  essential  condition,  all  other  geometrical  illustratioDs 
are  lamentably  defective.  In  those  by  figure,  each  threefold  diagram,  typtfj'ing 
an  indefinite  plurality  of  moods,  requires  a  painful  consideration  to  extract  out 
of  it  any  pertinent  elucidation ;  this  is,  in  fact,  only  brought  to  bear  by  the 
foreign  aid  of  contingent  symbols.  Kor  can  these  schemes  properiy  represent 
to  tbe  eye  the  relation  of  the  toto-total  identity  of  a  plurality  of  terms;  the 
intention  requires  to  be  intimatnl  by  the  external  accident  of  signs.  Lambert's 
lines  sink,  in  general,  even  below  the  figures,  in  this  respect  But  as  fines 
are  here  applied,  the  sole  pertinent  inference  leaps  at  once  to  sense  and  under- 
standing. 

7**,  Precise.  —  Ambiguity,  vagueness,  vacillation,  redundancy,  and,  withal, 
inadequacy,  prevail  in  the  other  schemes.  In  those  by  figure,  one  diagram  is 
illustrative  of  as  many  as  a  dozen  moods,  positive  and  negative ;  and  a  single 
mood  may  fall  to  be  represented  by  four  diagrams,  and  perhaps  in  six  several 
ways.  Lambert's  lines  are  even  worse.  In  our  scheme,  on  the  contrary,  evexy 
mood  has  a  diagram  applicable  to  itself,  and  to  itself  exclusively,  whilst  evety 
possible  variety  of  its  import  has  a  corresponding  possiUe  variety  of  linear 
difference. 

8®,  Complete. — In  this  last  and  all-important  oonditiofiy  every   scheme 
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hitherto  proposed  is  found  to  fail.  A  thorough-going,  adequate,  and  pliant 
geometric  method  ought  equally  and  at  once  to  represent  the  logical  moods  in 
the  Unfigured  and  Figured  Syllogism,  in  the  Syllogism  Synthetic  and  Analytic, 
in  Extension  and  Intension,  —  this,  too,  in  all  their  mutual  convertibilities,  and 
in  all  their  individual  varieties.  This  our  scheme  performs,  but  exclusively.  So 
much  in  general.  Again,  in  particular :  —  Of  the  figures,  circles  and  triangles 
are  necessarily  inept  to  represent  the  ultra-total  inclusion  or  coexclusion  of 
terms,  —  in  a  word,  all  the  relations  of  proportion,  except  totality  and  indefinite 
partiality ;  whilst  quadrilateral  figures  are,  if  not  wholly  incompetent  to  this, 
operose  and  clumsy.  Lambert's  linear  method  is  incompetent  to  it  in  nega- 
tives ;  and  such  inability  ought  to  have  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  defects  of  the 
whole  plan,  for  this  was  a  scheme  which  he  expressly  proposed  to  accomplish. 
The  present  scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  and  easily  affirms  this,  in 
afiirmation  and  negation,  and  with  any  minuteness  of  detail. 


author's  BCHEMB  of    HOTATION  —  UVFIOUBSD  Ain>  FIOUBED  8TLLOOI8H  — 

HO.  II. 

(1853.)  The  following  Diagram  (see  p.  674)  affords  a  condensed  view 
of  my  other  scheme  of  Syllogistic  Notation,  fragments  of  which,  in  detail,  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  and  in  Mr.  Baynes' 
Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms.  The  paragraphs  appended  will 
supply  the  necessary  explanations. 

1.)  A  Proposition  (ptdmi/M,  intervallum,  Ttp^wns,  literally  protensio,  the 
stretching  out  of  a  line  from  point  to  point)  is  a  mutual  relation  of  two 
terms  (ppoi)  or  extremes  (&Kpa).  This  is  therefore  well  represented,  —  The 
two  terms,  by  two  letters,  and  their  relation,  by  a  line  extended  between 
them. 

2.)  A  Syllogism  is  a  complexus  of  Three  Terms  in  Three  Propositions. — It 
is,  therefore,  adequately  typified  by  a  Triangle,  —  by  a  Figure  of  three  lines 
or  sides. 

9.)  As  upwards  and  downwards  is  a  procedure  arbitrary  in  the  diagram,  the 
diagram  indicates  that  we  can,  indifferentiy,  either  proceed  from  the  Premises 
(rationes)  to  the  Conclusion  (rationatum),  or  from  the  Conclusion  to  the  Prem- 
ises ;  the  process  being  only,  in  different  points  of  view,  either  Synthetic  or 
Analytic.  (An  exclusive  and  one-sided  view,  be  it  remembered,  has  given  an 
inadequate  name  to  what  are  called  Pr^nises  and  Conclusion.) 

4.)  Rationally  and  historically,  there  is  no  ground  for  constituting  that 
Premise  into  Major  which  is  enounced  Jirst,  or  that  Premise  into  Minor  which 
is  enounced  last  (See  after,  p.  697,  etc.)  The  moods  of  what  is  called  the 
Fourth  Figure,  and  the  Indirect  moods  of  the  First  Figure,  are  thus  identified. 
In  the  diagram,  accordingly,  it  is  shown,  that  as  right  or  lefl  in  the  order  of 
position  is  only  accidental,  so  is  first  or  last  in  the  order  of  expression. 
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5.)  The  diagram  truly  represents,  by  its  Tariotis  concentric  triangles,  the 
Un figured  Syllogism,  as  involving  the  Figured,  and,  of  the  latter,  the  First 
Figure  as  involving  the  two  others.  (In  fact,  the  whole  differences  of  Figure 
and  Figures  are  accidental ;  Moods  alone  are  essential,  and  in  any  Figure  and 
in  none,  these  are  always  the  same  and  the  same  in  number.) 

6.)  Depth  and  Breadth,  Subject  and  Predicate,  are  denoted  by  the  thick 
and  thin  ends  of  the  same  propositional  line. 


7.)  Depth  and  Breadth  are  quantities  always  coexistent,  always  correlative, 
each  being  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  other.  This  is  weU  shown  in  the 
connection  and  contrast  of  a  line  gradually  Himinialiing  or  increaaiBg  in  thick- 
ness from  end  to  end. 
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• 
8.)  But  though  always  coexistent,  and  conseqaentlj  always,  to  some  amount, 
potentially  inferring  each  other,  still  we  cannot,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
actual  inference,  at  once  jump  from  the  one  quantity  to  the  other,  —  change, 
per  sahuniy  Predicate  into  Subject,  and  Subject  into  Predicate.  We  must 
proceed  gradatim.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  commute  the  quantities,  in  passing 
finom  the  Quesitum  to  the  Premises,  or  in  our  transition  from  the  Premises  to 
the  Conclusion.  When  this  is  apparently  done  (as  in  the  Indirect  moods  of 
the  First  Figure  and  in  all  the  moods  of  the  Fourth),  the  procedure  is  not  only 
unnatural,  but  virtually  complex  and  mediate ;  the  mediacy  being  concealed  by 
ike  concealment  of  the  menial  inference  which  really  precede*.  Indicated  by  the 
line  and  broken  line  for  the  First  Figure. 

9.)  In  Syllogism,  Figure  and  the  varieties  of  Figure  are  determined  by  the 
counter  relations  of  Subject  and  Predicate  subsisting  between  the  syllogistic 
terms,  —  between  the  Middle  and  Extremes.    All  adequately  represented. 

10.)  Figure  and  the  differences  of  Figures  all  depending  upon  the  difference 
of  the  mutual  contrast  of  Subject  and  Predicate  between  the  syllogistic  terms ; 
consequently,  if  this  relation  be  abolished,  —  if  these  terms  be  made  all  Sub- 
jects (or  it  may  be  all  Predicates),  the  distinction  of  Figure  will  be  abolished 
also.  (We  do  not  abolish,  be  it  noted,  the  Syllogism,  but  we  recall  it  to  one 
simple  form.)  —  And  this  is  represented  in  the  diagram.  For  as  the  opposition 
of  Subject  and  Predicate,  of  Depth  and  Breadth,  is  shown  in  the  opposition 
of  the  thick  and  thin  ends  of  the  same  tapering  line ;  so  where  (as  in  the  out- 
most triangle)  the  propositional  lines  are  of  uniform  breadth,  it  is  hereby 
shown  that  all  such  opposition  is  sublated. 

11.)  It  is  manifest  that,  as  we  consider  the  Predicate  or  the  Subject,  the 
Breadth  or  the  Depth,  as  principal,  will  the  one  premise  of  the  Syllogism  or 
the  other  be  Major  or  Minor ;  the  Major  Premise  in  the  one  quantity  being 
Minor  P^mise  in  the  other.    Shown  out  in  the  diagram. 

12.)  But  as  the  First  Figure  is  that  alone  in  which  there  is  snch  a  difference 
of  relation  between  the  Syllogistic  Terms, — between  the  Middle  and  Extreme, 
so  in  it  alone  is  such  a  distinction  between  the  Syllogistic  Propositions  realized. 
By  the  diagram  this  is  made  apparent  to  the  eye. 

13.)  In  the  Unfigured  Syllogism,  and  in  the  Second  and  Third  Figures, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Major  and  Minor  Terms,  and,  consequently, 
no  distinction  (more  than  one  arbitrary  and  accidental)  of  Major  and  Minor 
PK)positions.    All  conspicuously  typified. 

14.)  All  Figured  Syllogisms  have  a  Double  Conclusion,  but  in  the  different 
figures  in  a  different  way.    This  is  well  represented. 

15.)  The  Double  Conclusions,  both  equally  direct,  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures,  are  shown  in  the  crossing  of  two  counter  and  corresponding  lines. 
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The  lopcians  are  at  fault  in  allowing  Indirect  Conclunons  in  these  two  figores^ 
—  nor  u  Aristotle  an  exception.    (See  Pr.  Afu^  L  viL  §  4.) 

16.)  The  Direct  and  Indirect  Conclusions  in  tbe  First  Figure  are  distinctly 
typified  by  a  common  and  by  a  broken  line ;  the  brdcen  line  is  placed  im* 
mediately  under  tbe  other,  and  may  thus  indicate  that  it  represents  only  a 
reflex  of,  —  a  consequence  through  the  other  (ir«r'  MjcAmtu^,  reflexim^  per 
rejfejrionem ).  The  diagram,  therefore,  can  show  that  the  Indirect  moods  of 
the  First  Figure,  as  well  as  all  the  moods  of  the  Fourth,  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  merely  mediate  inferences ;  that  is,  to  conclusions  from  conclusions  of  the 
conjugations  or  premises  of  the  First  Figure.^ 


[The  following  Table  afibrds  a  tIcw  in  detail  of  the  Author's  Scheme  of 
Syllogistic  Notation,  and  of  the  valid  Syllogistic  Moods  (in  Figure),  on  his 
doctrine  of  a  quantified  Predicate.  In  each  Figure  (three  only  being  allowed) 
there  are  12  Affirmative  and  24  Negative  moods;  in  all  36  moods.  The 
Table  exhibits  in  detail  the  1 2  Affirmative  Moods  of  each  Figure,  and  the  24 
Negative  Moods  of  the  First  Figure,  with  the  appropriate  notation. 

The  letters  C,  F,  each  the  third  letter  in  its  respective  alphabet,  denote  the 
extremes;  the  letter  M  denotes  the  middle  term  of  the  syllogism.  Definite 
quantity  (all,  any)  is  indicated  by  the  sign  (:)  ;  indefinite  quantity  (same)  by 
the  sign  (,  or  ,).     The  horizontal  tapering  line  (n  )  indicates  an  affirm- 

ative relation  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proportion.  Negation 
is  marked  by  a  perpendicular  line  crossing  the  horizontal  (■  |  ).  The 
negative  syllogisms,  in  all  the  Figures,  are  exactly  double  the  number  of  the 
affirmative ;  for  every  affirmative  affords  a  double  negative,  as  each  of  its 
premises  may  be  marked  by  a  negative.  In  Extension,  the  broad  end  of  the 
line  denotes  the  subject,  the  pointed  end  the  predicate.  In  Comprehension 
this  is  reversed;  the  pointed  end  indicating  the  subject,  the  broad  end  the 
predicate.  By  the  present  scheme  of  notation,  we  are  thus  able  to  read  a 
syllogism  both  in  Extension  and  in  Comprehension.  The  line  beneath  the 
three  terms  denotes  the  relation  of  the  extremes  of  the  conclusion.  Predesig- 
nation  of  the  conclusion  is  marked  only  when  its  terms  obtain  a  different 
quantity  from  what  they  hold  in  the  premises.  Accordingly,  when  not  marked, 
the  quantification  of  the  premises  is  held  repeated  in  the  conclusion.  In  the 
Second  and  Third  Figures,  —  a  line  is  inserted  above  as  well  as  below  the 
terms  of  the  syllogitan,  to  express  the  double  conclusion  in  those  figures.  Tbe 
symbol  >^^>r^^  shows  that  when  the  premises  are  converted,  the  syllogism 
remains  in  tbe  same  mood ;  ^^^^  shows  that  tbe  two  moods  between  which 
it  stands  are  convertible  into  each  other  by  conversion  of  their  premises.  The 
middle  term  is  said  to  be  Balanced^  when  it  is  taken  definitely  in  both  premises. 
The  extremes  are  balanced,  when  both  are  taken  definitely ;  unbalanced,  when 
tbe  one  is  definite,  and  the  other  b  not 

1  Bepiint0d  from  DiwiiMioiM,  pp.  067— 661.  — Bd. 
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The  Table  here  given  exhibits  the  author's  final  arrangement  of  the  Syllo- 
gistic Moods.  The  Moods  are  either  A),  Balanced,  or  B),  Unbalanced,  In  the 
former  class  both  Terms  and  Propositions  are  Balanced,  and  it  contains  two 
moodSf  —  i. ;  ii.  In  the  latter  class  there  are  two  subdivisions.  For  either,  a), 
the  Terms  are  Unbalanced,  —  iii.  iv. ;  or,  b),  both  the  Terms  and  Propositions 
are  Unbalanced,  —  v.  vi. ;  vii.  viii. ;  ix.  x. ;  xi.  xii. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  order  of  Moods  given  in 
the  present  Table  differs  from  that  of  the  earlier  scheme  printed  above,  p.  537 
et  seq.    The  following  b  the  correspondence  in  the  order  of  moods : 


PrcMnt  and 
Finftl  Table. 

L 

n. 

corresponds 

to 

u 

Ewlter 
Tablt. 

L 

n. 

m. 

M 

CI 

XT. 

IV. 

U 

ii 

xn. 

V. 

U 

u 

Vli. 

VI 

U 

u 

VllL 

vn. 

U 

u 

m. 

vni. 

u 

u 

IV. 

IX. 

U 

u 

V. 

X. 

U 

Ii 

VI 

XL 

M 

ii 

IX. 

XIL 

U 

ii 

X. 

The  order  of  the  earlier  Table  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Baynes,  in  the  scheme  of 
notation  printed  at  p.  76  of  his  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic.  The  order  of  the 
present  Table  corresponds  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  Laws  of 
Thought,  p.  244,  Sd  edition,  1853.  — Ed.] 
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SCHEME   OP  NOTATION- 
TABLE  OF  SYLIiO- 
A.   AmBXATIVB  MOODS. 

Fio.  1  Ro.  n. 


L  C: :  M : .T  Cs 

ilC.—  :m:  — »r  cj 


<V 


m.  Cy :  M.    :r   C, :  M  .  :r 


iv.  C: ,  M  : »r    C: ,  M :  ,r 


V.  C—  :  M,    ,r   C» 5  M, 


vL  Ci ,  M ;  »r   C» »  M : 


B 


viL  Cj :  M :  .r   C:—  :  M  :  ,r 


viiL  Ci :  M  :  —^T   C»"^  *  **• 


ix,  C: :  M.   -^r   C^ •  M ,  -^r 

«  ■         f^ 


X.  C.« .  M  :  tV   C> >M:  :T 


xi  C: :  M,    .r   C: :  M.    ^.r 

*  t — 


^  xii  C, ,  M  :  tp   C. »  M  :  kV 


How.— A.I.«idM.M«  Jatawet*   B.  Tbe  otiwr mood* ate  rntabwoeii.  OftlHHk 
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FIGURED    SYLLOGISM. 
aiSTIO   MOODS. 
A.    AFFIRUATITE  MOODS. 

Fio.  m. 


:  M 


B.    NEGATIVE  HOOD& 
FlO.   I. 

aC:-+—  :M 


faC:-+— 
MbC:— 


C. 


:M 


"ibc.— 


faC,4— 

C :  M ,  — T       iii.  |bC.I=r 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


X 


,M; 


C, .Hf, 


-»r 


(aC;-|— » 


.M 


M 


:r 
.r 
,r 
:r 
r 
,r 
,r 


X 


f  a  C  ,4-  ;  M  ,  — ,  r 
tbC, :M^  H— .r 

— .r 


C, '  .  M : 

C:- 


.    (aC.-f-* 


,M 


M 


..    |aC:-f- 


C:- 


:M: 


:M, 


-:r 
-.r 


X 


^ibC,= 
(aC:4— 

^ibc:=:i 


M 


M 


M 


^ 


,r 

,r 

r 

r 


M. 


C: 


( a  C  H—  '  ¥  •  '- 

I  b  C ! — -  >  M  ;  H— t 

"  f  a  C  ;-H  •  ¥  *  •* 

—  •^' r        ^  |^,c:—  :M.+-> 


,M:  :r 


M,  — :r 

r 
r 

c  i-\ —  :  M ,  — .*  r 


aC,-4—  .M:  :r 


,  M: 


faC,-+— .M: 

*        adi  \  ,L 

:r  (bC— -jM: 


UL  and  It.  we  nnbalaaoed  In  terms  only,  not  in  propoeitlonti  tha  rsit  in  boUi. 
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Abstbact  of  General  Logle,  Mee  Logic. 

AB8TELA.CTION  Or  Generalization,  what,  68, 
104-6;  itB  Bynonynw,  ib. 

Academical  Disputation,  408. 

AcciDKSiTH,  or  Kxtriusic  Denomlnationa, 
Vr-hat,  158. 

AcQUisiTioir  of  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of,  see 
Logic. 

AFFEcnoira  or  Panions,  as  a  source  of  error, 
see  Error,  causen  of. 

Afbanids,  quoted  on  the  nature  of  experi- 
ence, 444. 

AouicoLA,  Rodolphus,  108. 

Albkrtds  Maomdb,  referred  to  on  genus  of 
Logic,  7;  quoted  on  province  of  Logic, 
20;  quoted  on  quantification  of  predicate, 
658-4. 

Aldrich,  Dean,  his  Compfndium^  21;  his 
abusive  employment  of  the  terms  kypotheti- 
cal  and  eonditionaly  167;  his  abuoe  of  the 
phrase  propositio  exposiuiy  185,  249. 

Alxxamdiui  of  Aphrudisias,  tlie  oldest  com- 
mentator on  Aristotle,  4;  reierred  to  as  to 
his  use  of  the  term  X0711CT},  ib,;  has  the 
distinction  of  Abstract  or  General  and  Ap- 
plied or  Special  Logic,  88;  his  illustration 
of  the  distinction,  88-9,  see  Logic;  108, 100; 
on  principle  of  name  of  m^or  and  minor 
terms,  207, 216, 240;  referred  to  on  quantity 
of  hypotheUcal  syllogisms,  247, 278, 206, 886, 
614;  quoted  on  quantification  of  predicate, 
640;  his  ground  of  the  discrimination  of 
miOor  and  minor  terms  in  the  second  and 
third  Figures,  628-8;  certain  early  Greek 
logicians  mentioned  by,  who  recognized  no 
major  or  minor  term  in  the  second  and 
third  Figures,  629-80;  (and  Uerminus), 
quoted  on  figure  of  syllogism,  688-6. 

Alezaroeb  t>^  ALU,  or  Alepsls,  held  the 
law  of  Contradiction  to  be  the  primary 
principle  of  knowledge,  66;  but,  in  fact, 
identifled  it  with  that  of  Excluded  Mid- 
dle, a6. 
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Alstediub,  on  the  principle  of  Contradic- 
tion,68;  partially  anticipated  Lambert  in  the 
use  of  parallel  lines  as  logical  notation,  180. 

Alvarez,  826. 

AMMONIU8  UxniiLA,  referred  to  on  genus 
of  Logic,  7, 88;  on  the  principle  of  Contra- 
diction, 63,  185,  160,  172,  106,  240,  278;  re- 
ferred  to  on  the  hiyos  ^*pl{»y^  or  reaper, 
831,  888,  886;  referred  to  on  Division  and 
Its  various  kinds,  850;  referred  to  on  Greek 
article,  681;  quoted  on  quantification  of 
predicate,  646, 640-61;  quoted  on  Hypothet- 
ical (Conjunctive)  and  Di^unctive  Syllo- 
gisms, 613-16;  (and  Philoponus),  their 
grouud  of  the  discrimination  of  major 
and  minor  terms  in  the  second  and  third 
Figures,  628. 

Akaloot,  what,  460-61,  468-4;  founded  on 
the  principle  of  Philosophical  Prfsumption, 
461;  its  agreement  with  and  distinction 
from  Induction,  ib.;  has  two  essential  con- 
ditions, 464-6;  summary  of  the  doctrine  of, 
465;  Induction  and  Analogy  compared 
together,  t6.,-  these  do  not  afford  absolute 
certainty,  466-6;  authors  referred  to  on, 
466. 

Ahaltbib,  see  Method. 

Analytic,  name  employed  by  Aristotle  to 
denote  a  particular  part  of  Logic,  6. 

Ahaxijckmeb,  of  Lampsacus,  the  treatise 
Rhetoric  to  AUxandtr  attributed  to,  278. 

AvciLLOH,  Frederic,  referred  to,  82. 

Andrxab,  Antonius,  the  first  to  explicate 
the  law  of  Identity  as  a  cotfrdinate  princi- 
ple, 66. 

Akbcuaottso,  expreases  what  is  common  to 
Perception  and  Imagination,  as  opposed  to 
Conception,  viz.,  tlie  individuality  and  im- 
mediacy of  their  objects,  00-1,  120;  can  be 
translated  into  English  only  by  IiUuaion^ 
but  ambiguously,  00-1. 

Avtbolooia  Gr^ca,  280. 

^Awapl^fiftffis,  its  character  and  meaning,  86L 
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Afodsictic,  emplojred  b7  Arittotle  to  denote 
•  p«rtioalar  purt  of  Loglo,  A. 

APOPHAVTiOt  »e€  JadgaenU,  DoetHno  of. 

*Av^^«i^it,  iu  BM  by  Arittotle,  UO. 

Appukd  L0fi>,tbr  cxprmiion,  bov«nplo]red 
by  Kaot,  48;  coo  only  wHh  propriletj  bo 
OMd  to  denote  SpeeUl  or  Conoreto  Logk, 
nod  U  improperly  employed  at  n  dorigni- 
Uon  of  Modiiled  Lofie,  48, 44. 

Apulxiub,  2M. 

Aqcihas,  8t.  Thomas,  4S;  referred  to  on 
clAMificotlon  of  tbe  Categoriee,  141;  hie 
dfffloltlon  of  tmtb  qaoted,  878. 

Arabiam  Sohoolmen,  Tiewed  Logfo  m  a 
Mienoe,  7. 

'A^X^  Tiif  yp^tms,  dlatlBgniabed  by  Arle- 
lotle  from  the  4px^^  *"!»  yvivttn,  86-7- 

ABOOMnrr,  properly  denotes  the  middle  no- 
tion In  a  rmtoning,  IM;  howdeined  by  the 
LatJn  Rhetoriciana,  ib. ;  often  employed  aa 
co^xtenaive  with  argumentatJon,  ib. 

ARUtniTBLio  qoeationai  Am  sit,  eCo.,  referred 
to,  446. 

AaiaroTSLiAira,  ancient  Greek,  denied  Logric 
to  be  either  ■clenoe  or  art,  7;  their  vlewa  on 
the  ot^ect-matter  oC  Lofle,  19, 30. 

AuaroTKLiAsia,  modem,  many  of  them 
maintained  Logle  to  be  an  art,  7. 

ARiaTOTLs,  qnoted,  4;  hia  employment  of 
the  term  Di^Uctk,  8;  did  not  deflue  Logic, 
7;  hia  relation  torlewaof  the  nature  and 
domain  of  Logic,  18;  by  Ibr  tbe  greater 
nnmber  of  hia  logical  writinga  loat,  19 ;  none 
of  hia  treatlMS  aflbrda  a  riew  of  Logic  fWMn 
a  central  point,  A.;  gaTC  no  general  deini- 
tion  of  Logic,  tfrv  aaid  that  medicine  begina 
where  tbe  philoeophy  of  nature  leoTea 
off,  26;  emphatically  enonnoed  the  law  of 
Contradiction,  88;  explicitly  enounced  the 
principle  of  Excluded  Middle,  86;  recog- 
niaed  the  law  of  Reason  and  Conaequent, 
86;  dintlnguiahed  it  from  the  principle  of 
Production,  86-7;  said  that  the  doctrine  of 
Sylloftlams  deals  not  with  the  external  ex- 
pression, but  with  the  internal  reasoning 
of  the  mind  itself,  62;  «<«  abo  277;  used 
tw^tutra  in  a  sense  eqniralent  to  e&neepu, 
86;  his  first  antl'priMlieamental  raleqnoted, 
108;  this  rule  translated  by  the  Notm  noim 
tat  nele  rti  tpsres,  tft.;  his  CategoricK,  what, 
189,  «r«  Categorlea;  notieed  the  diflbrence 
of  Potential  and  Actual  Wholes,  148;  re- 
ferred to  on  Inclosion  of  Copula  in  pnedl- 
cate,  161;  called  anbjeot  and  predicate, 
tlie  terms  or  atrtmts  of  a  proposition.  4b. ; 
called  a  proposition  an  botrvai,  Skdmffia, 
%b. ;  allowed  only  four  kinds  of  modality, 
ISl;  described  Snb-contrary  oppoahlon  aa 
merely  in  language,  184;  se*  abe  682;  hia 
conversion  tf  fup^t,  188;  noticed  Conver- 
aion  per  Cuumpositioiumf  under  the  aama 


of  the  imvfne  emistemtiom/rom  tomtmiictimaj 
9b.f  hia  employment  of  tbe  termliEdt#tf, 
szpeinft'Mi,  186;  hia  expreaaioB  fer  Stanple 
Con  veralon,  188 ;  hia  Ammiytics  are  Synthetic, 
196;  s^e  aJse  828;  hia  definition  of  the  terms 
of  a  Syllogism,  810;  his  definition  of  the 
middle,  aa  middle  by  position,  not  applica- 
ble to  the  mode  In  which  aabeequent  logl- 
oiana  enounce  the  syllogism,  A. ;  but  appli- 
cable to  the  reasoning  In  comprehension, 
211;  did  not,  howerer,  necessarily  contem- 
plate the  reasoning  in  comprehension,  ib^ 
enounced  the  canona  both  of  Extendvo 
and  Comprehensire  reaaoning,  214,  248; 
hia  law,  — that  the  whole  la  neeemarilr 
conceived  as  prior  to  the  part,— critlciaBd 
by  the  Author,  264-6;  only  ooee  vaguely 
alluded  to  the  proeem  of  what  waa  aftcr- 
warda  called  Sorites, 267;  hia  ruletranalaied 
pradiemtum  prmdieati^  etc.,  oontaina  the  prin- 
ciple of  Soritee,  288;  did  not  diaerimlnate 
the  vulgar  Bnthymeme  aa  a  distinct  speclm 
of  reasoning,  277;  his  Entbymeme  a  syUo- 
glsm  from  signs  and  likelihoods,  A. ;  Rket- 
9Tie  t»AUjmmdtf  attributed  to,  278;  the  term 
9xni»^  Figure,  due  to,  286;  distinguished 
tbe  first  three  figures,  286, 298,  »8,  821, 888; 
889;  his  distinction  of  the  two  modes  of 
scientific  procedure  as  from,  and  to,  priaoi- 
plea,  840,  842;  hia  argument  for  alavety  a 
petitio  prisuipii,  871;  referrad  to  and  quotad 
on  knowledge  and  belief,  888;  bis  prec^ 
regarding  the  suldugatlon  of  aelf-love, 
408, 480,  479;  qnoted  on  ability  to  teach  aa 
a  mark  of  knowledge,  482;  first  aystemati- 
oally  developed  Logic  proper,  486;  vaferred 
to  on  postulatea  of  Logic,  61^18;  quotad 
againat  quantification  of  predicate,  648-48; 
the  true  meaning  of  hia  esst  m  te^e,  and  did 
4t  emrn*,  647-8;  hia  doctrine  of  predceig- 
nation,  648-8;  syllogisms  in  hia  wiittop 
whIOh  are  valid  only  through  quantifi- 
cation of  the  predicate,  649,  681;  his  doe- 
trine  of  Induction  and  Eicample,  669-8S; 
ignored  the  Di^unetive  and  Hypothetica] 
ayllogisms  of  the  logidana,  808;  quoted 
and  referred  to  on  Hypothetical  syllo- 
gism, 612-18;  his  ayllogiama  ex  kypotk^, 
—  whether  correapondent  to  tiae  ordinary 
hypothetical  ayllogism,- authora  reftmd 
to  on,  818;  hia  dootrine  of  tlie  discrimina- 
tion of  m%|or  and  minor  teima  in  the  aecond 
and  third  Figure,  887-8;  quoted  on  Flguie 
and  Terms  of  syllogisms,  888-8. 

Abbauld,  along  with  Nicole,  author  of  the 
Port  Royal  Logic  {VJrt  is  Pmmr),  60;  re- 
ferred to  as  holding  that  men  are  naturally 
en vioua,  406 ;  quoted  on  figure  of  Syllogism, 
841-2. 

AuHOLnuB  nn  TtmoBu,  his  doctrine  of  In- 
dBcUon,698. 
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AR&iAir,  referred  to  on  the  •rgnmrat  called 

\6yof  Kvpif^wp,  881. 
Abskiiius,834. 
Art,  aucient  and  modem,  divene  characters 

of,  426. 
A08OCIATIOM,  laws  off  what,  419-20. 
AB0OCIATIOK  or  Suggestion,  as  a  source  of 

Error,  u«  Error,  causes  o£ 
Absumption,  name  for  Minor  Premise,  201; 

but  not  a  suitable  term,  ib. 
Attsktzov,  the  act  of,  how  constituted,  88; 

Prescisaon,  Abstraction,  and  Attention  cor^ 

relative  terms,  88. 
AuQUBTin,  St,  his  answer  to  the  question 

what  time  is,  118. 
AuouBTiv,  Pseudo,  referred  to  on  inapplica- 
bility of  the  categories  to  Deity,  140. 

AUOUSTXWB  NiPHUB  SURBBAHUB,  68. 

AULUB  Gklliub,  381-8. 

AuTHnnriciTY,  criticism  of,  set  Testimony. 

AvKBHOKB,  quoted  on  use  of  the  Arabic 
article  in  quantlflcation,  681-2 ;  quoted  on 
quantification  of  predicate,  668;  quoted  on 
figure  of  syllogism,  610-1 ;  quoted  on  fourth 
Figure,  662. 

Avioxm  A,  461, 464. 

AzioMA,UBed  by  Stoics  and  BamJsts  as  a 
synonym  for  propotitiont  188. 

A^MfM  rijs  &Kri^«(<rc«9,— name  applied  by 
Ammonins  and  Philoponus  to  principle  of 
Contradiction,  68  ;  sm  Contradiction,  prin- 
ciple o£ 

AziOMB,  what,  188. 

BACHMAVir,  referred  to  on  the  analogy  be- 
tween Logic  and  Mathematics,  82, 68, 88, 149, 
162,  179, 188, 196, 216, 218,  219,  287,248, 288; 
quoted,  with  brief  original  interpolations, 
on  the  figures  and  moods  of  Syllogism, 
288-802 ;  his  reduction  of  Baroco,  814; 
quoted  on  character  of  ancient  Greelc  Soph- 
hm^j  828-4,  891;  quoted  on  the  pr^udioe 
of  learned  authority,  896-6, 414-17, 428, 440, 
466. 

Bacon,  Lord,  wholly  misoonceired  the  char- 
acter of  Logic  in  certain  respects,  20, 21 ;  at 
&ult  in  his  criticism  of  Aristotle-s  doctrine 
of  Induction,  280;  called  empirical  gen- 
eralisations axioma,  867 ;  his  classification 
of  the  fouroes  of  error,  890;  quoted  on 
readiog,  491 ;  the  aim  of  his  Organon^  496. 

BALrouB,  or  Balforeus,  referred  to  on  a 
spurious  passage  in  Arlstotle*s  JS^forie,  6; 
quoted  on  illustration  by  the  Aphrodislan 
of  Abstract  and  Applied  or  Special  Logic, 
88;  on  Abstract  and  Applied  or  Special 
Logic,  44. 

Bii^of ,  its  meaning  in  relation  to  concepts, 
100. 

Baumoartxv,  a.  O.,  the  Lelbnltian,  the 
first  to  use  the  term  pHtuipiitm  extlmi  nudu^ 


66;  called  the  principle  of  Identity,  prinei' 
pium  positionis  sive  identitatis^  66 ;  attempted 
to  demonstrate  ih»  law  of  Sufflcient  Rea- 
son by  that  of  Contradiction,  68, 101 ;  quoted 
on  Canons  of  Syllogism,  664-6. 

Batnbb,  Thomas  Spencer,  his  Ss$ay  on  th§ 
New  Analytie  of  Logical  Form*  referred  to, 
81 ;  his  translation  of  the  Port  Koyal  Logic 
noticed,  60,  114;  his  JEZuay  referred  to, 
668. 

Brorivv,  the  term  in  German  philosophy 
for  the  symbolical  notions  of  the  under- 
standing, 129. 

Belisv,  Me  Truth  and  Error,  doctrine  of. 

Bev  Gxrbon,  or  Gersonides,  Levi,  quoted  on 
quantification  of  predicate,  664-6. 

Behbkb,  68;  his  doctrine  of  syllogism,  661-2. 

BxBTiUB,  196, 268. 

Beza,  280. 

BiBL,  Gabriel,  his  use  of  cMMpfia,  80. 

BiUKDK,  878. 

Blkmmidab,  Nlcephorus,  86;  relbrred  to  on 
origin  of  distinction  of  propositions  ^^cufufi 
and  tertii  adjatentU^  161 ;  quoted  on  import 
of  the  term  vvXXoyurfUs,  197, 274;  his  Jrpii- 
ome  for  many  centuries  the  text-book  of 
Logic  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek  Church, 
808 ;  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Greek  mnemonic  venes  for  mood  and 
figure  of  syllogism,  ib. ;  but,  according  to 
later  view,  these  verses  only  a  translation 
of  the  Latin,  t6.,  614;  quoted  on  Contingent 
Conversion,  621. 

BOBTHiuB,  referred  to  on  the  application  of 
the  term  logie^  4, 101,110;  his  division  of 
Conversion,  186;  the  first  to  give  the  name 
Omoenio  per  aecidtn*^  ib.;  nature  of  this 
process  as  employed  by,  186, 198 ;  quoted  for 
use  of  mtmptum  and  auwnptio^  201 ;  referred 
to  on  use  of  terms  poment  and  lo^nf,  in 
connection  with  hypothetical  syllogism, 
240,  286,  844;  quoted  on  the  infinence  of 
passion  on  the  mind,  400,  614 ;  quoted  on 
quantification  of  predicate,  661-8. 

BOLZAMO,  240,  244,  466. 

BoTLX,  Hon.  Robert,  referred  to  for  dis- 
tinction of  reason  in  aburaeto,  and  reason 
m  eonerttOf  43. 

Brakdib,  Ch.  A,  referred  to  on  the  title 
Orgatum  for  the  logical  treatises  of  Aris- 
totle, 24, 186. 

Bravibb,  Ch.  J.,  184, 820. 

Brkadth  and  Depth,  names  for  the  exten- 
sion and  comprehension  of  concepts,  100, 
tt  alibi. 

BnoBAXAir,  George,  280. 

BurnxR,  112, 844;  quoted  on  canons  of  syl- 
logism, 674. 

BUROXRBDTK,  Or  Burgersdicius,  referred  to 
on  genus  of  Logic,  7  ;  his  iHstitutiones 
Jjogica  noticed  and  recommended,  61, 498; 
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referred  to  on  Whole  and  rart.llS;  qnoted 

on  I'otnitial  and  Actual  Whole,  146, 296. 
BrniPAXua,  hk  soplitom  of  the  iljs  referred 

to  ttic  head  of  Sophisma  HrUrotete$eo$,  888. 
BuuLKiOB,  Lord,  hie  practice  in  reading,  487. 
But L KB,  Samoel,  qnoted  a*  to  the  {»rtneipal 

ntility  of  Rhetoric,  86. 

Cajetan.  Cardinal,  qnoted  for  hie  nee  of  tlie 
t«rin)i  int^nshu  and  txtnuiv*  in  relation  to 

notiuus,  lUl. 

CALKBa,  101. 

Camkbakius,  Onl.,  referred  to  on  irenni  of 
Lofr>c,  7;  referred  to  for  echolaatle  theories 
ou  the  object- matter  of  Logic,  2). 

Caxpdkll,  Prlucipal,  quoted  on  indlatlnct^ 
net*  of  terms,  124. 

CAriLLA,  Martlanua,  qnoted  on  flgnre  of 
•yllopism,  640. 

Caramukl,m«  Lobkowita. 

Carlktu!!,  Thomas  Compton,  referred  to  on 
the  mtftaphywical  character  of  the  Categories 
of  ArUtotle,  141. 

Caro,  quoted,  407-8,  414,  486. 

CAicTKf»iA>-s,  miOority  of,  maintained  Logic 
to  t«  an  art,  7. 

CAM(ii>i>ORUS,  279,  640. 

CATkoouicAL  rropositlon,  better  styled  Ab- 
solute  or  Per/ectf  165 ;  m<  Judgments,  doc- 
triiK*  of. 

Catm^orical,  the  term,  as  used  by  Aristotle, 
ei)UivHU>ut  toafflrmatirt,  166;  lU application 
by  Thi'optirastus  and  Eudemnn,  in  opposi> 
tluii  to  conditional^  166  ;  this  dlifereDoe  of 
si^tiilication  not  hitherto  obsenred,  166. 

Cat£u<>kii:8  or  Predicaments  of  Aristotle, 
what,  131);  original  meaning  of  the  term 
CntPKory,  ib. ;  Its  employment  by  Aristotle, 
1£M0;  by  Plotiuns ,  140 ;  by  Kant,  ib.;  the 
Catc^rurics  of  Aristotle  metaphysica],  141 ; 
criticized  as  a  classification  of  being,  ib. ; 
ol'jfcts  not  included  under,  140;  diversity 
of  upiuiou  among  logicians  regarding  their 
number,  143  ;  various  authors  referred  to 
regarding,  A. 

Ckutai>-ty,  jm  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine 
of. 

Chacvik,  187. 

CiCKiio,  referred  to  on  the  use  of  Logica,  4; 
probuMy  borrowed  his  use  of  that  term 
IVuni  tlie  Stoics,  ib. ;  quoted  on  the  province 
of  Lo^ic,  26  ;  enounced  tlie  principle  of 
Excluded  Middle,  65;  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple uf  Beacon  and  Consequent,  67;  his 
dilinition  of  argumentum  quoted,  196;  ap- 
plii>d  the  term  Soritu  to  an  argument  like 
ttie  modern  Sorites,  but  which  could  also 
be  a  Otrysi/fpeaHf  268;  called  the  sophism 
Sorltee  Acrrvalis,  t6. ;  his  employment  of 
the  term  Enthymenu^  278;  his  statement  of 
the  lanava  Ratio,  830,  3S2-3,  406,  480. 


CxRCULua  »N  dlnnMufriMdls,  SM  Probation. 

CLAME8,  names  for  the  different  steps  in  the 
series  of,  in  phj-aical  science,  142. 

Clbabjiiim  and  Obscurity,  Distinctness  and 
ludistinocneas  of  Concepts,  sec  Couoepta, 
Quality  oC 

CLUsirr  of  Alexandria,  qnoted  on  teaching 
as  a  mean  of  self-improvement  In  knowl- 
edge, 48^^ 

Clbrc,  Met  Le  Clero, 

CuoiTATto  ( Tkougkt^  Its  nae  by  Deeeartea,  9; 
Met  Ttiooght 

CooviTXTx  Faculties,  Weaknesa  and  Dispro- 
portioned  Strength  of,  as  a  source  of  error, 
Ht  Error,  Causes  oC 

CoKS,  Zachaiy,  his  nae  of  the  tenn  conet^ 
30. 

CoLLsoB  of  Alealn,  the,  9m  Curmu  Campbt' 
tnuit. 

CoMMUSiCATiov  of  Knowledge,  Doctrtna 
of,  $0€  Logio. 

Compariboh,  Faculty  of.  Its  products  three- 
fold, —  Concepts,  Judgments,  and  Beason- 
ings,  88;  its  offloes,  87-8. 

CovrRKuuiaioa  and  Extension  of  Concepts, 
tee  Concepts,  Quantity  of,  oiMf  Beasonings. 

CoacKPT,  should  be  used  to  denote  the  oi^ect 
conceived,  80 ;  its  derivation,  ib. ;  many 
words  in  English  formed  on  the  same  anal- 
ogy, as  prttept^  digest^  etc.,  ib. ;  was  in  com- 
mon uie  in  the  sense  proposed  among  the 
older  English  plillosophlcal  writers,  &,; 
and  among  the  old  French  philofK>phen, 
81 ;  now  employed  In  French  in  translating 
the  German  Begriff^  ib, ;  u«  oZso  Comeepiu$  ; 
what,  64  ;  its  synonyms,  65 ;  »ee  Concepts, 
Doctrine  of. 

CoNCSPTio,  its  meaning,  86-6. 

CoKOKPTioH,  employment  of  the  term  by 
Stewart  to  denote  the  simple  represenhk 
tion  of  an  object  presented  in  Perception, 
29;  vacillation  in  Its  use  by  Beid,  ib.,  senM 
in  which  employed  by  tlie  author,  80 ;  Hi 
derivation,  80;  means  both  the  act  of  con- 
ceiving and  the  object  conceived,  ib. ;  should 
be  used  to  denote  exclusively  the  act  of  con- 
celvlng,  and  concept  applied  to  the  object 
conceived,  i6.;  Beld  quoted  on,  78-80;  his 
mistakes  regarding,  80-1 ;  usually  called  by 
the  logicians  Simple  Apprtkensiom.,  86. 

CoxcBPTS,  Doctrine  of,  83-88;  of  Concepts  or 
Notions,  order  of  discussion,— A.  In  gen- 
eral, what  they  are,  and  how  produced,  84 
el  sTf.,  98  ei  teq. ;  doctrine  of  Concepts 
omitted  by  Whately  in  his  EUmenu,  U.\ 
a.  Meaning  of  the  terms  Onuept  or  yotion^ 
85-6;  their  synonyms,  86;  Concept  denotes 
the  result  of  the  act  of  Concrptian^  that  is, 
of  comprehending  or  grafping  up  into 
unity  tlie  various  qualities  by  which  an  ob- 
ject ii  chaiaeterized,  K>-6;  Notion  denotes 
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cither  the  act  of  apprehending  the  notes  or 
marks  of  an  object,  or  the  result  of  that 
act,  86  ;  employment  of  the  terms  animo 
vel  m^nie  concipere^  and  animi  eonceptus,  ib. ; 
of  conctperty  eonceptiu  and  conception  without 
adjunct,  lb.;  the  term  Notion^  how  employed 
by  the  author,  ib.;  b.  Nature  of  the  thing 
expressed,  87  et  seq.  ,•  a  concept  equivalent 
to  the  mediate  and  relative  knowledge  we 
have  of  an  object,  as  comprising  qualities 
or  characters  common  to  it  with  other  ob- 
jects, 87;  nature  and  production  of  concepts 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  history  of 
our  knowledge,  87  et  uq.;  the  results  of 
comparison  and  abstraction  or  attention,  as 
operating  on  objects  originally  presented  in 
eonfhsed  and  imperfect  perceptions,  and 
reducing  multitude  to  unity,  87-8;  the  re- 
duction of  multitude  to  unity  involved  in 
conception  explained  and  illustrated,  89  et 
seq. ;  thought  one  and  the  same,  while  its 
contents  are  identical,  ib.;  ol:Jects  are  to  us 
the  same  when  we  are  unable  to  distinguish 
their  cognitions,  whether  as  wholes,  or  in 
their  partial  characters,  89;  concepts  or 
notions  are  constituted  by  the  points  of 
•imilarity  discovered  in  objects,  and  identi- 
fled  in  the  unity  of  consciousness,  90;  con- 
cepts may  themselves  become  the  objects  of 
comparison  and  abstraction,  90;  concepts 
or  notions  superfluously  styled  general^  ib.; 
general  characters  of  concepts,  91  et  seq.,  96 
et  seq. ;  a.  A  concept  affords  only  an  inade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  thing  thought  under 
it,  91  et  seq. ;  b.  Affords  no  absolute  object 
of  knowledge,  but  can  be  realized  only  by 
being  applied  as  a  term  of  relation  to  one 
or  more  of  the  objects  which  agree  in  the 
point  or  points  of  resemblance  which  it 
expresses,  ib,;  this  doctrine  explains  the 
whole  mystery  of  generalization  and  gen- 
eral terms,  t6.  ,■  the  generality  of  a  concept 
is  potential,  not  actual,  92-6;  concepts  are 
not,  on  that  account,  mere  words,  97;  c. 
Their  dependence  on  language,  97  et  seq. ; 
language  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
concepts,  99;  B.  Of  concepts  or  notions  in 
special,  99  et  seq.;  quantity  of  concepts,  100 
et  seq. ;  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a 
oonoept  is  a  quantity,  102;  this  quantity  of 
two  opposite  kinds,  — Intensive  or  Com- 
prehensive and  Extensive,  102-10,  see  Con- 
cepts, Quantity  of;  quality  of  Concepts, 
111-81, «««  Concepts,  Quality  of;  Becipro- 
eal  Relations  of,  182  et  seq.^  ue  Concepts, 
Reciprocal  Relations  of. 
CoircxPTS,  Quantity  ot,  or  Comprehension 
and  Extension  of  Concepts,  what,  100-8; 
bow  respectively  designated,  100;  these 
quantities  opposed  to  each  other,  108;  law 
regulating  the  miitnal  ralatloni  ot,  lOi; 


this  illustrated,  t5.;  processes  by  which 
amplilied  and  resolved,  —  l>titcrmiimtioii  or 
Concretion,  Abstraction  or  Generalization, 
Definition,  and  Division,  102-4;  opposed 
in  an  inverse  ratio,  106-6;  Definition  and 
Division  the  processes  by  which  the  Com- 
prehension and  Extension  of  concepts  are 
respectively*esolved,  106-7;  diagram  repre- 
senting, with  relative  illustration,  108-10. 

CONCKPTS,  Quality  of.  111  el  seq. ;  this  deter- 
mined by  their  relation  to  their  subject, 
111;  consists  in  their  logical  perfection  or 
imperfection,  111-12 ;  this  of  two  degrees,  — 
Clearness  and  Distinctness,  and  Obt^cuiity 
and  Indistinctness,  112;  thcee  degrees  dis- 
tinguished, ib.;  original  application  of  the 
expressions,  cUamess,  obaeurity^  etc.,  ib.; 
illustrated  by  relerence  to  vision  and  rep- 
resentation, 112-13,  115-16;  clearness  and 
obscurity  as  in  concepts,  113  et  seq. ;  the 
absolutely  clear  and  the  absolutely  obscure, 
114;  distinctness  and  indistinctness  of,  ib.; 
historical  notices  of  this  distinction,  ib.  et 
seq.;  due  to  Leibnitz,  116;  notice  of  Locke 
in  connection  with  it,  114-16;  difference 
between  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
illustrated,  115  et  seq. ;  the  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  life  and  death  supposes  the 
difference  between  a  clear  and  dibtinct 
knowledge,  116;  fhrther  illustration  from 
the  human  countenance,  ib. ;  special  condi- 
tions of  the  distinctness  of  a  concept,  and 
of  its  degrees,  116-17;  the  distinction  be- 
tween clear  and  distinct  knowledge  illus- 
trated by  examples,  118 ;  how  the  distinct- 
ness of  a  concept  is  afibcted  by  the  two 
quantities  of  a  concept,  118  et  seq. ;  distinct- 
ness is  internal  and  external,  119;  relations 
of  Definition  and  Division  to  internal  and 
external  distinctness,  ib.;  simple  notions 
admit  of  an  extensive,  individual  notions 
of  an  intensive,  distinctness,  ib. ;  the  high- 
est point  of  the  distinctness  of  a  concept, 
120;  imperfection  to  which  concepts  are 
liable,  in  respect  of  the  thought  of  which 
they  are  the  expression,  121;  this  imper- 
fection illustrated,  122  et  seq.;  noticed  by 
British  philosophers,  128;  Stewart  quoted 
on  the  subject,  128-6;  Locke  anticipated 
Hnme  in  remarking  the  employment  of 
terms  without  distinct  meaning,  126;  Locke 
quoted  on  this  point,  125-6;  the  distinction 
of  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  knowledge 
firat  taken  by  LeibniU,  126;  this  distinction 
superseded  the  controversy  of  Nominalism 
and  Conoeptualism  in  Germany,  126-9;  dis- 
cussed by  him  in  De  Cognitione,  Veritate,  el 
Jdeis,  127;  the  passage  quoted,  128-8;  the 
distinction  appreciated  by  the  disciples  of 
Leibnitz,  129;  Wolf  quoted  on,  IZdSl. 

C0SCBPT8,  Reciprocal  Rdationt  of,  182-68; 
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rtUtion  pro|Mr  of;  what,  132;  eaa  be  eom- 
iwr«d  toftether  with  refcreiioe  only  either, 
1<>,  To  their  BxtMidon,  or,  3°,  To  their 
CompreheiMioD,  •*.;  eoitfideredf  A.  A*  4le> 
peudent  on  cxtcflMlon,  ltt-49;  m  dependent 
on  exteneion,  oooeept*  stand  to  eaoh  otlior 
In  the  Ave  mntoal  relations  of  Eaela»ion, 
Coox tension,  8obordinatlon,  Cottrdiuation, 
and  Intcrseotioo,  182;  examples  of  the  five 
mutual  relations  of  oonoepu,  13^-8;  dia- 
fcrsms  illostrative  of,  UM;  of  tlicae  rela- 
tions, subordination  and  ooardination  of 
principal  importanoe,  US;  subordination 
eoijKidered,  183-48;  torms  expressive  of  tlie 
different  modes  of  the  relation  of  sttbor> 
dinition,  188  et  mq.;  Superior,  Inferior, 
Broader,  Narrower  Notions,  186;  Univer- 
sal, rartienlar,  t6.;  General  Notion,  Genoa, 
Special  Notion,  Species,  185-tt,  Mf  Genus 
and  Species;  Cotfrdinatlon,  what,  148;  the 
two  K«neral  laws  by  which  subordination 
and  ctidrdinatlMi  under  extension  are  regn- 
latod,  viz.,  of  Homofeneitj  and  Heteroge- 
neity, ib. ,-  their  Import,  i*  ,*  law  of  Uetero- 
gvueity,  true  only  In  theory,  ib, ;  additional 
law  of  Logical  Afflnity  promulgated  by 
Kant,  but  to  be  rejected,  149;  B.  As  de- 
pendent on  eomprehension,  but  not  in  the 
relations  of  involution  and  oottrdinationT 
16(»-8;  notions.  In  relation  to  each  other, 
are  Identieal  and  Diflkrrnt,  UO;  identloal, 
divided  into  absolutely  and  relatively  iden> 
tical,  ib.;  absolutely  Identical  notions  im- 
pomible,  t6. ;  relatively  identical,  called  also 
Similar  and  Beclprooating  or  Convertible, 
A  ;  notions  are  Congruent  or  Agreeing, 
and  ConilictiTe,  Ul ;  Congruent  and  Iden- 
tical notions,  and  Diverse  and  Confiictlve, 
diatinguisbed,  ifr.,  me  Concepts,  Opposition 
of;  Intrinsioand  Extrinsic,  168;  Involution 
and  Cottrdlnatlon  In  comprehension,  168, 
165 ;  these  relations  of  notions  neglected  by 
logicians,  and  henoe  also  neglected  reason- 
ing in  comprehension,  168  «<  srf. ;  the  rela- 
tion of  the  containing  and  the  contained  in 
comprehension  properly  called  meohaim^ 
155;  this  illustrated,  156;  the  involving  no- 
tion the  more  complex,  the  Involved  the 
more  simple,  167;  coordination  In  compre- 
henition,  157-8;  notions coVrdinated  Incom- 
prehension called  Disparate,  In  extension 
Di-Junct  or  DIsorete,  168. 

Con  cxpTft,  Opposition  of,  arises  under  Com- 
prehension, 161 ;  constituted  by  eonfiio- 
tion,  or  the  impossibility  of  being  con- 
nected In  thought,  ib. ,-  twofold,  1°,  Imme- 
diate or  Contradictory;  2°,  Mediate  or  Con- 
trary, ib.;  these  distinguished  and  Illus- 
trated, 163;  their  logical  significance,  162-8; 
$f*  Opposition,  of  Propofiitions. 

CoKoxPTUAUBx  and  Nominalism,  the  whole 


controversy  originated  In  the  ambiguity  of 
words,  91, 97;  how  to  be  reconciled,  92;  this 
question  not  agiuted  In  Germany,  97. 

Coacxmrs,  Its  use  by  Biel,  Occam,  80;  Om- 
c«pliw,  and  eonaptus  aaimi,  its  meaning,  86> 

ConciPXBB,  its  meaning.  88. 

CoaoLuaiov,  of  a  lyllogism,  what,  198;  its 
synonyms,  ib.;  is  the  problem  stated  as  a 
decision,  A. 

CoacuETX  or  Spedal  JLogle,  ue  Logic. 

CoHOiLLAC  quoted  on  influence  of  AwocJa- 
tion,  428,  464. 

CoiroiTiosAi.  Jndgment  or  Proposition,  sm 
Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

CovDinoxAL  and  Hfpotketitmly  variattons  la 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  terms, 
166-7;  Boethius,  used  eonditiomatis  {condxtUm' 
•0  UMi  AypoiAcltcM  {hypoUut»€td)M  convert- 
ible, 167;  eonditiomal  to  be  applied  to  the 
genus  as  including  4g>of*rftcal  and  ditjmm^ 
tiv€j  ih. 

CoirpBRnroB,  sm  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

CoMrcciDB,  his  remedy  for  precipitation,  408L 

CoMiMBRiCKVBXB,  184;  their  error  regarding 
the  opposition  of  Boethius  and  Averrocs  to 
Aristotle  on  quantification  of  predicate, 
668. 

CovapxciBS,  what,  148;  In  so  fkr  as  tbej  are 
considered  dilferent,  but  not  contradictory, 
called  Discrete  or  Di^unot  Notions,  t4. 

CoxTivomrT  Conversion,  of  tlie  Lower 
Greeks,  what,  631;  Blemmidas  cited  on,  A. 

CoKTBADicriov,  or  Non-Contradiction,  prin- 
ciple of;  a  fundamental  law  of  thought,  57; 
what,  68;  properly  the  law  of  Non-Contr»> 
diction,  60 ;  how  enounced,  iib. ;  the  princi- 
ple of  all  logical  negation  and  distinctioa, 
tfr. ;  differs  ttom  the  law  of  Identity  only 
by  a  negative  expression,  69;  iu  hietoiy, 
63  «i  9rq. ;  can  be  traced  back  to  Plato,  62; 
emphatically  enoiuoed  by  Aristotle,  62-8; 
with  the  Peripatetics  and  Schoolmen  the 
highest  principle  of  knowledge,  tfr.;  ob> 
tained  Its  name  from  the  Greek  Artototeli- 
ana,  ib, ;  said  by  Ammonios  and  Philopo- 
nus  to  be  the  criterion  which  divides  truth 
from  felsehood  throaghont  the  nnivene  of 
existence,  A. ;  «id  by  Suarez  to  hold  the 
same  sapramaoy  among  the  principles  of 
knowledge  which  the  Deity  does  among  the 
principles  of  existence,  ib.;  controversies 
touching  its  truth  and  axiomatic  eliarsc- 
ter,  68-4;  Its  truth  denied  by  modem  sbso- 
latlsts,  64;  how  viewed  by  SchelUng  and 
Hegel,  ft.;  along  nith  that  of  Identity, 
regulates  the  categorical  syllogism,  207,29; 
authors  referred  to  on,  608;  conditionBof, 
ib. ;  proof  of,  attempted  by  Clauberg,  A.  ; 
Mt  Fundamental  Lawn  of  Thought. 

GosTirs,  Sebastianus,  668. 
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CowKifcBiOH,  pfT  eueidenMj  what,  188;  Conver- 
sion 4y  ft^p*h  not  the  mere  synonym  of, 
£25;  differently  defined  by  different  logi- 
cians, 626;  by  Boethius,  ib. ;  by  logicians  in 
general,  ib. ;  as  ampliatiye,  not  logical,  620; 
as  restrictive,  fortuitoos,  or  not  a  conver- 
sion, ib. 

Com  VERSION,  of  Judgments  or  Propositions, 
185-8;  what,  186;  m  oho  614-16;  terms  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  original  and  converted 
proposition,  185;  the  original  proportion 
ought  to  be  called  the  Convertend  or  Coti' 
rertibU,  the  product  of  the  conversion  the 
Converted  or  Converse^  184-^;  tee  oho  614-15, 
521-2;  species  of  conversion  distinguished 
by  logicians,  186;  (1),  Simple  or  Pnre,  ib.; 
(2),  Conversio  per  Accidens,  ib. ;  this  name 
first  given  by  Boethius,  ib. ;  (8),  Conversio 
per  Contrapoeitiouem,  t&.  ,*  divisions  o^  by 
Boetliius,  ib. ;  mnemonic  verses  for  con- 
version, 186-7;  definitions  of,  in  general, 
514-16;  a  case  of  immediate  inference,  ib.; 
names  for  the  proposition  given  in,  and  its 
prodnct,  515;  best  names  for  these  together, 
Convertant  or  Omverting^  and  for  each  apart, 
Convertend  and  Cwnversey  ib.^  622;  errors  of 
the  common  logical  doctrine  of,  two  —  first. 
That  the  quantities  are  not  converted  with 
the  quantified  termn,  516-16, 629 ;  this  wrong 
flhown,  I'',  Because  the  terms  of  a  proposi- 
tion are  only  terms  of  relation,  516;  2^^, 
Only  compared  as  quantities,  ib. ;  3°,  Quan- 
tity of  proposition  in  conversion  remains 
always  the  same,  615-16,  625;  49,  Of  no  con- 
sequence logically  whether  subject  or  pred- 
icate placed  first,  516;  second  error  — The 
not  considering  that  the  predicate  has  al- 
ways a  quantity  in  thought  as  well  as  the 
anfc^ect,  616-20;  see  eUso  625-7,  629;  only  one 
species  of,  and  that  thorough -going  and 
self-suflicient,  620 ;  eonvertio  per  accident^  as 
ampliative,  not  logical,  and  as  restrictive, 
merely  fortuitous,  ib. ;  tee  alto  525-6,  tee 
Conversion  per  accident ;  Convertio  per  con- 
trapotitionem  only  holds  through  contradic- 
tion, and  is  independent  of  conversion,  620, 
tee  Conversion  per  eontraporitionem;  the 
Contingent  Conversion  of  the  lower  Greeks, 
not  a  conversion,  521,  ue  Contingent  Con- 
version ;  advantages  of  the  author^s  own 
method  over  those  of  the  logicians,  521-2; 
the  character  of,  as  given  by  Greek  logicians 
subsequent  to  Aristotle  correct,  621;  errors 
of  Aristotle  and  the  logicians  regarding, 
622, 628-9 ;  authorities  referred  to  on,  627-8. 

CONYXRSION  per  eontrapotitionemy  only  holds 
through  contradiction,  and  is  not  properly 
a  conversion,  620-21,  628;  held  by  some  to 
be  mediate,  620;  this  erroneous,  ib. ;  rules 
for,  620-1;  historical  notices  of,  and  au- 
thors reftrred  to  on,  td. 


CoirysBSios  ^i'  fi^p^h  its  meaning  In  Aris- 
totle, 625^ 

CooBDiKATzoir  of  coucepts,  SM  Concepts, 
Belations  o£ 

Copula,  the  logical,  what,  161-2 ;  included 
in  the  predicate  by  Aristotle,  ib. ;  styled 
the  AppredieaUj^poaicanfyopoiifuwoVf  161; 
that  negation  does  not  belong  to,  held  by 
some  logicians,  177;  the  opposite  doctrine 
maintained  by  the  author,  ib. ;  true  import 
of,  177-8;  origin  of  the  controveny  regard- 
ing the  place  of  negation,  178;  its  meaning 
in  Comprehensive  and  Extensive  proposi- 
tions,  198. 

CoRAx  and  Tisias,  case  o^  reftned  to,  884. 

CoBOLLABixs,  what,  188. 

CORYZNUS,  quoted  on  inlference  from  pure 
particulars,  665. 

Cousin,  Victor,  his  contradictions  on  the 
cognition  of  the  Absolute,  64. 

Crakanthorpb,  162;  referred  to  on  names 
of  propositions  in  conversion,  185,  229,  261; 
bis  doctrine  of  Induction,  686. 

CRRLLID8, 88,  280, 218, 842. 

Crknivs,  402, 488. 

Criticism,  Art  of,  tee  Testimony. 

Crousaz,  899;  quoted  in  illustration  of  pre- 
cipiUncy,  402-8;  quoted  on  sloth  as  a  source 
of  error,  404, 480, 436. 

Crusius,  Christian  August,  411 ;  quoted  on 
canons  of  syllogism,  561-6. 

CuRSus  Compboentit^  referred  to  on  induction 
of  Aristotle,  694. 

Custom,  power  of,  as  a  source  of  error,  tee 
Error,  Causes  ofl 

D'Abra  ds  RAComs,  referred  to  for  scholas- 
tic theories  of  the  object-matter  of  Logic, 
20. 

DAMASCBirus,  Joannes,  6;  referred  to  on 
method  in  Logic,  841. 

Daxiron,  bis  Logique,  60. 

David,  the  Armenian,  referred  to  on  the  cat- 
egories, 142. 

Darjxs,  or  Daries,  26;  referred  to  on  prin- 
ciple of  Sufficient  Season,  68. 

Db  Moroab,  a.,  Letter  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
to,  587. 

Dbfimitb  and  Indefinite  Propositions,  as  un- 
derstood by  the  author,  171-2, 176,  see  Judg- 
ments, Propositions. 

Dbpihition,  or  Declaration,  the  analysis  of 
the  comprehension  of  a  concept,  104-6;  doc- 
trine of,  841-2;  what,  t6v  the  terms  rffcfaToitoii 
and  definUitm  express  the  same  process  in 
different  aspects,  ib, ;  definition  in  its  strict- 
er sense,  842;  this  explicated,  ib  et  teg. ;  va- 
rious names  of—  Declaratian^  Krplication^ 
Expotition,  Deteription^  Definition  Proper^ 
ib.;  Nominal,  Real,  and  Genetic,  what, 
842-8;  rules  of,  841;  these  explained,  ib,  m 
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mq.;  fint  rale,  844-6;  Mcond  rale,  816-6;  | 
third  rale.  S4f);  circular  deOnition,  846-«;  • 
fourtJi  rale,  84»-7;  flItU  rale,  847-8;  Dednl-  | 
tlon.  in  it«  looter  mum,  848;  Dilucidatioiw 
or  Cx  pi  icatioiia,  A. ;  DeKCrtptlons,  848-8. 

DKOKIL4WDO,  Baron,  68, 128,  806. 

l>BLARiviBBB,  hit  LoffifM,  60;  raftrrcd  to 
00  deliulte  article  Id  relatlOD  to  qnaatlAoa- 

tion,  rai. 

Dbxzixobk,  Iini»tlM«  referred  to  oo  Catcfo- 
rlei>,  142,  184,  187;  quoted  on  mode*  of 
faUncia  ttnsti*  ccmpotiti  «f  diviiij  891-7,  888- 

DsRODON,  David,  referred  to  on  Whole  and 
Tart,  143,215;  quoted  on  quantity  of  dis- 
JoiictiTcaud  hypothetical  propo»ition«,  287, 
244, 247;  tie  Id  syllogUm  aud  enthymeme  to 
be  the  fame  apecles  of  reaaoniug,  276, 288, 
291  311 ;  hifi  method  of  reducing  Cameatret 
to  Barbara,  814;  notice  of,  660;  his  polemic 
agaiust  the  special  rales  of  syllogism.  600; 
quoted  on  Induction,  684;  bis  criticism  of 
the  special  rales  of  the  figures  reviewed, 
•86-7. 

DBSi'ARTKa,  quoted  regarding  the  extension 
of  tlie  term  Thought  (r^ilolio),  9;  quoted  on 
the  means  of  avoiding  error,  888;  his 
doubt,  398;  his  precept  to  doubt  all,  398-9; 
conditions  which  modify  its  application, 
899. 

DxTKRiciNATioii,  Or  Concretioo,  what,  10^-6; 
its  nynonyms,  ib. 

Dialectic,  ancient  name  (with  certain  limi- 
Utioud)  for  Logic,  6;  Its  uw  by  Plato,  ib.; 
it«  origin,  ib. ;  its  u«e  by  Hegel,  6;  by  Aris- 
totle,—the  logic  of  probable  matter,  6; 
mii<takcfl  regarding  the  use  of  the  term  by 
Arintotle,  ib. ;  employed  in  a  vacillating 
mnnner  by  the  Stoics,  6. 

AioAffKTtir^  XOfp^'  rpayfidrm¥t  equal  to  Ab> 
street  or  General  Logic,  88,  set  Logic. 

AiaXciCTiJc^  iy  Xf^**  <fa)  yvfufoffi^  wpcey- 
fidrcfir,  equal  to  Special  or  Applied  Logic, 
88.  u*  Logic. 

Dicta  de  Omni  et  d*  NuUo^  the  canons  of 
deductive  categorical  syllogisms  In  exten- 
sion, 214;  how  expressed,  ib. ;  logicians 
who  confound  the  Dictnm  de  Omni  with 
the  Nota  Kot«,  etc.,  676;  who  make  the 
Dictum  the  fundamental  rale  of  syllogism 
in  general,  676-6,  «M  Syllogism;  who  con- 
found or  make  coilrdinate  the  law  of  Pro- 
portion or  Analogy  with,  676;  who  rsstrict 
the  Dictum  to  tlie  first  figure  (immediately), 
ib. ;  who  make  the  Dicta  the  supreme  can- 
ons for  universal  syllogisms,  ib.;  who 
erroneously  suppoce  Aristotle  to  employ, 
benides  the  Dictum,  the  rale  of  Proportion 
asaftindamental  law  of  syllogism,  ib. ;  how 
enounced  by  Noldins,677;  by  Benwh,  A.; 
by  Aristotle,  ib.;  by  Jao.  Tbomasius,  ib.; 
objections  to,  678. 


DiDKBOT,  qn<rted  on  meoMry,  418. 

DiLBMJf  A,  sr«  HypotbetJco-di^lBnetlve  ayllo- 


DiLBXMATic  JndgineDt  or  j^ropoaitioB,  sr< 
Judgments. 

DiooBif  B8  Labbtiub,  referred  to  on  genus  of 
Logic,  7;  attributed  the  invention  of  Soph- 
ism Sorites  to  Eabulides,  298,  834,  831-8; 
referred  to  on  the  Platonic  definition  of 
man,  847,  898. 

DiAOBAHB  of  Ammonina,  687;  errooeonaly 
referred  to  Faber  Stapulensia,  tb. 

DXALOOITB,  482,  ste  Knowledge,  Doetifne  of 
tlM  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

DioxTBiira  of  Ualicaraaasos,  his  employment 
of  the  term  mf^ymeme,  278. 

DIOBYSI178  Cato,  on  teaching  as  a  meana  <^ 
self^impro\'ement  in  knowledge,  4SZ- 

DiBCUSBiuBB  o»  PhiUisopkjfj  Autbor^e,  referred 
to  for  scholastic  theories  on  object  matter 
of  Logic,  £0;  on  the  character  of  Dr. 
Whately*a  £Zfm«iiis,21, 22;  referred  to  for 
a  later  development  of  the  anther's  doc- 
trine on  the  Logicil  Laws,  70, 76, 196, 207; 
referred  to  on  history  of  Latin  and  ijreek 
mnemonic  versca  for  Mood  and  Ffgnre  ot 
Syllogism.  808. 

DisjuxcTiYB  Reasoning  or  Syllogism,  first 
class  of  Conditional  Syllogisms,  and  second 
class  afibrded  by  Interaal  Form  of  Syllo* 
gisro,  281 ;  a  reasoning  whose  form  is  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  and 
whose  sumption  is  accordingly  a  di«Junctive 
proposition,  eithw  of  Contradiction  or  of 
Contrariety,  ib.;  either  afiHrmatlve,  consti- 
tuliog  the  3iodus  Ptmens,  or  Bhdus  fommds 
toUenSf  or  negative,  constituting  the  Uodms 
TbUenSf  or  Jtfotfus  toUemdo  poiun*,  %b.;  mne- 
monic venes  for  these  modes  of,  ib.;  its 
definition  explicated,  d.  etstq  ;  m,  syllogirai 
with  disjunctive  m^|or  prenUse  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  diii)unctlve  reasoning,  S81-S;  gen- 
eral view  of,  282  rl  seq. ;  formula  for  a  ^Uo- 
gism,  a.  With  two  diijnnct  members,  A.; 
b.  With  more  than  two  di^nnct  members, 
288-4;  the  principle  of,  284;  the  sevenl 
parts  of,  286;  the  rales  of,  286-6;  these 
explicated,  886  tt  $eq.;  first  rale  of,  236; 
second  rale  of,  287;  third  rale  oi;  287-8; 
the  dli||unctlve  syllogism  of  comprehension 
and  extension,  ib. ;  though  specially  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle,  stttl 
the  other  logical  laws  operative  In,  26S; 
may  be  drawn  in  all  the  four  flgnrea,  818; 
this  11  Instrated,  819-80 ;  its  character  accord- 
ing to  author's  latest  view,  604-«,  612-18, 
614,  se«  Hypothetical  Beasoning  or  Syllo- 
gism. 

DisptJTATTOir,  ses  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
the  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of 

DiTiaiOB,  the  analysis  of  the  Extenalon  of  a 
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concept,  105-7;  dootiine  of,  860-9;  division 
Id  geueral,  what,  860-1;  of  two  species, 
rmtitjon  and  Logical  Dirision,  851;  panl- 
UoQ  either  Real  or  Ideal,  851-2;  examples 
of  these  two  kinds  of,  851;  logical  division, 
what,  852-8;  its  roles,  858;  its  character 
and  roles  explicated,  tb.  et  $eq. ;  the  end  of, 
is  Distinctness,  which  inyolves  Complete- 
ness of  thinking,  854;  as  many  kinds  of 
possible  as  there  are  cluu'acters  affording 
a  principle  of  division,  ib, ;  a  nuiversal 
notion  the  onlj  ot^eot  of,  ib.f  general  prob- 
lem of,  854-6;  rules  of,  866  et  seq.;  these 
classified,  866;  those  springing,  i.)>  from 
the  principle  of  dlyision,  — first,  second, 
and  third  roles,  866-7;  ii.),  from  the  rela- 
tions of  the  dividing  members  to  the  divided 
wholes,  —  fonrth  and  fifth  roles,  858;  ill), 
from  the  relations  of  the  several  dividing 
members  to  each  other,  —  sixth  role,  ib. ; 
iv.)i  from  the  relations  of  the  divisions  to 
the  sobdivision,  —  seventh  role,  869. 

Doubt  or  doubtiog,  the  art  of  doubting  well 
difiScolt  to  teach  and  to  learn,  898,  m«  Error, 
Caufies  of;  Descartes. 

Down  AM,  836;  referred  to  on  Aristotle  and 
Plato's  views  of  method,  840. 

Drobisoh,  88;  referred  to  on  opposition  of 
concepts,  151;  on  coordination  of  notions 
in  comprehension,  156,  158,  179,  219,  820, 
851. 

DuKOAH,  William,  of  Aberdeen,  bis  Xofie, 
60. 

DimcAH,  Mark,  240,  244,  261,  811;  redoced 
Camestres  to  Celarent,  and  Baroco  to  Ferio 
by  coonterposition,  814. 

Ehotclop^dza  Britanniea^  81  et  alibi, 

Emvoexatio,  set  Concepts,  Doctrine  of. 

"Zyvoia,  ivv^futf  k^i^/uo,  ambiguous,  86. 

Ekthtmbme,  a  syllogism  defective  in  exter- 
nal form,  275;  the  common  doctrine  of 
logicians  regarding,  ib. ;  this  doctrine  fti- 
tile,  and  erroneously  attributed  to  Aristotle, 

276  et  seq. ;  1°,  Not  a  special  form  of  rea- 
soning, 276;  7P,  Distinction  of,  as  a  special 
form  of  reasoning,  not  made  by  Aristotle, 

277  et  uq.;  the  enthymeme  of  Aristotle, 
what,  ib.  f  yariouB  applications  of  the  term, 
by  Dionysius  of  Haiicamassus,  author  of 
Mhetorie  to  Alexatuter,  Sopater  Apameensis, 
Anlus  Gellius,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  278; 
denoted,  with  some  of  the  ancients,  a  syllo- 
gism with  some  suppressed  part,  as  the 
Aphrodisian,  Ammonius,  Philoponus,  Pa- 
chymeres,  Quintilian,  Ulpian,  Scholiast  on 
Hermogenes,  ilf. ;  8^,  Admitting  the  validity 
of  the  discrimination  of  the  Enthymeme, 
it  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  syllogism  of  one 
suppressed  premise,  279;  examples  of,  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  order,  ib. ;  epi- 
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grammatic  examples  of,  with  suppressed 
conclusion,  280-1. 

Epiobkirkma  or  Reason-Bendering  Syllo- 
gism, the  first  variety  of  complex  syllogism, 
what,  269;  authors  referred  to  on  varia- 
tions in  the  application  of  the  name,  2G0; 
in  Aristotle  the  term  is  osed  for  a  dialectic 
S}'llogism,  >6. ,-  as  a  polysyllogism  compara- 
tively simple,  274;  may  be  drawn  in  any 
figure,  820. 

Epictbtus,  882;  fallacies  mentioned  by,  ib. 

EftASMUS,  his  advice  to  a  young  man  on  the 
conduct  of  his  studies,  402. 

Erizzo,  Sebastiano,  25. 

Ernbbti,  485. 

Error,  m«  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 

Error,  Causes,  Occasions,  and  liemedies  of, 
890 ;  Bacon's  classification  of  the  sources  of, 
880;  its  causes  and  occasions  comprehended 
in  one  or  other  of  four  classes,  —  1°,  In  the 
general  circumstances  which  modify  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  Individual ;  2^, 
In  the  Constitution,  Habits,  and  Relations  of 
his  powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling,  and  De- 
sire; 8°,  In  Language  as  an  Instrument  of 
Thought  and  Medium  of  Communication ; 
or,  4°,  In  the  nature  of  the  objects  about 
which  his  knowledge  is  conversant,  890-1; 
these  considered  in  detail,  891  et  xeq. ;  I. 
General  circumstances  which  modify  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  individual,  ib. 
et  uq.;  these  of  two  kinds,— 1<),  The  par- 
ticular degrees  of  cultivation  to  which  his 
nation  has  attained ;  TPy  The  stricter  associ- 
ations, as  schools,  sects,  etc.,  891 ;  these  illus- 
trated, 891-400;  man  by  nature  social,  and 
influenced  by  the  opinion  of  his  fellows, 
891-2;  Pascal  quoted  on  the  power  of  Cus- 
tom, 892;  an  ingenious  philosopher  quoted 
on  the  same  subject,  892-8;  the  art  of 
doubting  well  difficult  to  learn  and  to 
teach,  898-4;  two  general  forms  of  the 
influence  of  example,  894,  —  (1)  Pre;)udice 
in  favor  of  the  Old,  894-5;  (2)  Prejudice 
in  fkvor  of  the  New,  896;  Prejudice  of 
Learned  Authority,  895^;  means  by  which 
the  influence  of  Society  as  a  source  of  Error 
may  be  counteracted,  896  et  uq.;  necessary 
to  institute  a  critical  examination  of  the 
contents  of  our  knowledge,  ib.;  the  pre- 
cept of  Descartes  on  this  point,  ib.  et  seq. ; 
conditions  which  modify  its  application, 
898;  a  gradual  and  progressive  abrogation 
of  prejudices  all  that  can  be  required  of 
the  student  of  philosophy,  ib.  II.  The 
Constitution,  Habits,  and  Reciprocal  Rela- 
tions of  the  Powers  of  Cognition,  Feeling, 
and  Desire,  400;  of  two  kinds,  —  i.  The 
undue  preponderance  of  the  Afltotive  Ele- 
ments of  Hind,  400  et  seq.;  influence  of  pas- 
don  OB  the  mind,  ib.;  Boethius  quoted  on 
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tbii  InflociiM,  a. ;  Um  pOMfbllltf  of  error 
limitMl  to  ProUblc  U«aM>iiisg,  401;  tlie 
Powioni  u  •ouroM  of  error  redueed  to  fovr, 
401<2;  1  Frvoipitanor,  408  «i  M9. ,-  Seaeo* 
qootcd  OB,  t6. ;  ErMOiM  qaotod  oB,  ih. ;  U- 
IttstntioDi  of,  from  Seoeee,  Montaigne, 
402-3;  preclplUte  doitnatiem  and  ekepd- 
cbni  phaMt  of  the  aame  dJepositloo,  408; 
remedy  for  precipitation.  A.;  S.  Sloth,  A.  ; 
Sciivca  quoted  on,  404;  it«  remedy,  tfr. ;  8. 
lioiw  and  Fcmr,  ib.;  how  them  paarioot 
operate  aniavonblx  on  the  Understand- 
ing. 405;  4.  Self-love,  inelnding  Vanity, 
Tride,  etc.,  406  tt  m^.;  iirigtotle*8  precept 
rririrding  this  pamion,  ib. ;  illoatratlooa 
of  the  iufinence  of  Self-LoTe  on  oar  opin- 
ion*. 406-7 ;  Self-Lore  leads  ns  to  regard 
with  favor  the  opinions  of  those  to  whom 
we  ars  In  any  way  attached,  406;  Male- 
braiiche  adduced  to  this  elTect,  406-7;  this 
shown  rvfiecially  when  the  passion  changM, 
4(M;  Amauld  holds  that  man  is  naturaily 
envious,  ib. ;  the  love  of  DinpuUtion,  ib.  ; 
the  aflections  now  mentioned  the  immedi- 
ate csuses  of  all  error,  409;  preliminary  eon* 
ditiouB  requisite  for  the  efflcieiicy  of  pre- 
cepts ogsiost  the  sources  of  error,  40^10; 
rule^  ajrainst  errors  from  the  AiTections,  410. 
Weakness  and  Dinproportioned  Strength 
of  the  Faculties  of  Knowledge,  411-81; 
neplvct  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  Human 
Intellect  a  source  of  error,  411  «f  K9.;  (1) 
rt)il(i»<>Iihy  of  the  Absolute,  411-12;  (2)  A 
one-fiided  view  of  the  flnitude  of  the  mind, 
412  el  $fq.;  this  Illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  two  contradictories,  —  the  alMolnte  com- 
mencement and  the  infinite  Bon*«om- 
raencement  of  time,  412;  the  same  princi- 
ple exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  necessita- 
rian argument  against  the  fk«edom  of  the 
human  will,  413;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
libertarian  argument  in  behalf  of  fVee-will, 
ib. ;  weakness  and  disproportloned  strength 
of  the  several  Cognitive  Faculties,  as  a 
source  of  error, 414  #f  ug.,-  these  fiiculties 
of  two  clssses  —  a  Lower  and  a  Higher,  16.  ; 
A.  The  Lower  Class,  ib.  el  aeq.;  (1)  The 
Tresentatlve  Faculty,  of  two  kinds,  16. ;  a. 
External  Perception,  as  a  source  of  error, 
ib.  et  teq. ;  conditions  of  Its  adequate  activ- 
ity, 415;  precautions  with  a  view  to  detect- 
ing illusions  of  the  Senses,  and  obviating 
the  errors  to  which  they  lead,  415-16;  b. 
Seir-Conscioosness,  as  a  source  of  error, 
416  et  »eq. ;  this  power  varies  in  intensity  ac- 
cording to  time,  state  of  health,  and  object, 
ih. ;  (2)  Memory,  as  a  aooree  of  error,  417 
€t  $eq. ;  as  feeble,  417;  as  too  strong,  417-18; 
remedies  for  these  opposite  extremes,  418; 
(8)  The  ReprodueUve  Faculty,  of  two  kinds, 
419;  a.  Beminisoenoe,  as  a  soaroo  of  error, 


ib.;  Its  undue  actlvitj,  ib.;  Its  Inactivity, 
A.;  b.  Suggestion  or  Association,  as  a 
aoaroe  of  error,  419  tt  uq. ;  iufiuenoe  of  Aa- 
•ociation  in  matters  of  Taste,  421 ;  Stewart 
quoted  on  this  influence,  421-3;  CondOlao 
quoted  on  the  same,  428;  *S  Gravesaode, 
Herodotus,  and  Justin,  referred  to  on  the 
same,  428^ ;  only  remedy  for  the  influenee 
of  Association  is  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Unman  Mind,  434^;  (4)  Inugination,  as  a 
source  of  error,  426  <f  s<y  ,■  its  necessity  in 
scientific  pomiits,  436;  defect  in  the  art  of 
modem  times  as  compared  with  that  of 
ancient,  arising  from  imperfect  cnltnre  of 
imagination,  426-7;  errors  arising  from  ilie 
disproportion  between  imagination  and 
Judgment,  427  tt  $eq. ;  those  arising  from  the 
weakness  of  imagination,  427;  from  its  dis- 
proportionate vivacity,  ib.;  remedies  for 
these  defects,  ib. ;  B.  Higher  faculties,  428 
et  »eq. ;  (5)  KIsborative  Faculty  ss  a  soaroa 
of  Error,  ib.  et  $eq. ;  error  does  not  lie  in 
the  conditions  of  our  higher  facolties,  bat 
is  possible  in  the  a]>p]ication  of  the  laws  of 
those  fsculties  to  determinate  cases,  42R-9; 
defective  action  of  the  understanding  may 
arii«e  from  one  of  three  causes ;  a.  Iiiatural 
feebleness,  b.  Want  of  necessary  experi- 
ence, c  Incompetency  of  attention,  429; 
(6)  Regulative  Faculty  not  properiy  a 
source  of  error,  480;  remote  sources  of  er- 
ror in  the  diiferent  habits  determined  by 
sex,  age,  bodily  constitution,  educatioQ, 
etc.,  ib.:  selected  examples  of  these,— a 
one-sided  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  ib. ;  this  exemplified  In  three  diflbr- 
ent  phases,  —  in  exclusive  cultivation,  L 
Of  the  powers  of  observation,  2.  Of  meta- 
physics, 8.  Of  mathematics,  431;  Stewart 
referred  to  on  the  two  latter  errors,  ib.; 
III.  Language  as  a  source  of  error,  433-9; 
its  general  character  considered  with  a  view 
to  show  how  it  becomes  the  occasion  of 
error,  488-4;  In  what  sense  language  is 
natural  to  man,  482-8;  difficulty  as  to  the 
origin  of  language,  488;  language  has  a 
general  and  a  special  character,  4S4 ;  no  lan- 
guage is  a  perfect  instrument  of  thought, 
ib. ;  languages,  from  their  multitude,  dlA- 
eulty  of  their  acquisition,  inadequacy,  am- 
biguity of  words,  ars  sources  of  error,  A.; 
this  illostraled,  486  et  mq.;  signs  neees- 
iavy  for  the  Internal  operation  of  thooght, 
486;  and  for  its  communication,  ib. ;  intooa- 
tions  of  the  voice  the  only  adequate  sen- 
sible symbols  of  thooght  and  its  commu- 
nication, ib  ;  these  iuarticulale  and  artic- 
nlate,  486;  the  latter  constitute  Langnaxc 
Proper,  t6. ;  how  this  is  a  source  of  error, 
a. ;  the  ambiguity  of  words  the  prxnclral 
sonroe  of  error  originating  in,  ib. ;  two  dp- 
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ciixnittaiiceBniiderthiB  head  which  mntnally 
affect  each  other,  48^7;  the  vocabalary  of 
every  language  necessarily  finite,  and  the 
consequences  of  this,  437;  words  are  merely 
hints  to  the  mind,  487-8;  remedy  for  error 
arising  from  language,  488-8;  IV.  The  Ob- 
jects of  our  knowledge  a  source  of  error, 
489;  rules  touching  the  causes  and  reme- 
dies of  our  fklse  Judgments,  439-40. 

E69KNC1E,  Essentials,  or  Internal  Denomina- 
tions, what  168. 

ESPKR,  quoted  on  the  distinction  of  the  mat- 
ter and  form  of  thought,  11 ;  on  the  latter 
as  the  object  of  Logic  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  former,  11-12;  on  the  laws  of  thought 
as  thought  as  strictly  tlie  object  of  Logic, 
12-18;  quoted  on  the  distinction  of  logical 
and  metaphysical  truth,  76-7 ;  referred  to 
on  relation  of  concepts  to  their  origin  as 
direct  or  indirect,  100-1;  quoted  on  the 
clearness  and  obscurity  of  concepts,  118-14; 
quoted  on  the  special  conditions  of  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  concept,  117-18, 119;  quoted 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  distinctness  of  a 
concept,  120;  quoted  on  the  impossibility 
of  notions  absolutely  identical,  161;  quoted 
on  the  agreement  and  difference  of  con- 
cepts and  Judgments,  162-8, 174;  quoted  on 
certain  ultra-logical  distinctions  of  propo- 
sitions, 187-8;  quoted  on  the  act  of  reason- 
ing, 189-90;  quoted  on  the  general  condi- 
tions of  syllogism,  197;  quoted  on  the  form 
of  syllogism  as  a  ground  of  its  division 
into  species,  208-4;  on  the  laws  regulating 
the  various  kinds  of  syllogisms,  204,  216; 
quoted  on  positive  and  contrary  opposition 
in  a  di^nnctive  reasoning,  283;  on  the 
principle  of  the  disjunctive  syllogism,  284-6; 
on  the  several  parts  of  the  disjunctive  syl- 
logism, 284r-6;  quoted  on  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciple of  the  hypothetical  syllogism,  241-2; 
quoted  on  the  first  rule  of  hypothetical  syl- 
logisms, 245-6;  on  the  ground  on  which  the 
hypothetical  syllogism  has  been  regarded 
as  having  only  two  terms  and  two  proposi- 
tions, 246-7;  quoted  on  relation  of  syllo- 
gisms to  each  other,  258;  quoted  on  Epi- 
cheircma  and  Sorites,  258-9, 828;  quoted  on 
division  in  general,  850-2;  on  logical  divi- 
sion, 854-5 ;  quoted  on  the  rules  of  division, 
856-9;  quoted  on  rules  of  division  spring- 
ing from  relations  of  dividing  members  to 
the  divided  wholes,  858;  on  the  relation  of 
the  several  dividing  members  to  each  other, 
859;  on  the  rale  of  division,  —  Dirufo  ne 
^  per  Mil»m,  860-60;  quoted  on  the  diflbr- 
ences  of  probations,  864-4;  on  pure  and 
empirical  probations,  866;  quoted  on  dis- 
tinctions of  probations  ft-om  their  internal 
form,  367-8;  on  probations,  under  the  in- 
ternal form,  as  synthetic  and  analytic, 


869-70, 880,  885,  442;  quoted  on  experience 
and  observation,  444-9;  quoted  on  induc- 
tion and  analogy,  451,  452,  458;  quoted  on 
sum  of  doctrine  of  induction,  453 ;  quoted 
on  induction  and  analogy  as  not  affording 
absolute  certainty,  456-6;  quoted  on  testi- 
mony, 468-9,  460;  quoted  on  credibility  of 
testimony  in  general,  460-4;  on  testimony 
in  special,  464-7;  quoted  on  criticism  and 
interpretation,  468-76;  quoted  on  specula- 
tion as  a  means  of  knowledge,  476-7. 

EcTDBMUB,  referred  to  on  use  of  the  term  eate- 
goricalf  166;  his  nomenclature  of  the  parts 
of  the  hypothetical  syllogism,  241. 

EuoKViOB,  or  Eugenius,  85, 101, 142;  referred 
to  on  the  distinction  of  Fotential  and 
Actual  in  relation  to  notions,  146-6;  quoted 
on  import  of  the  term  crvAAoyur/i^s,  197, 
198,280. 

EuLBB,  employed  circular  diagrams  as  logi- 
cal notation,  180 ;  but  not  the  first,  ib. 

EusTACHins,  referred  to  on  Method  in  Logic, 
841. 

EUBTRATIU8,  886. 

EzAMPLB,  Aristotle  quoted  on,  59L 

Excluded  Middle,  or  Third,  principle  of,  a 
ihndamental  law  of  thought,  57;  what,  59 ; 
its  logical  significance,  59-60;  the  principle 
of  dlejunctive  Judgments,  60 ;  its  history, 
62  et  seq. ;  can  be  traced  back  to  Plato,  62, 
65;  explicitly  enounced  by  Aristotle,  65; 
enounced  by  Cicero,  ib. ;  received  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  it  is  now  known  at  a 
comparatively  modem  date,  probably  from 
Baumgarten,  66;  regulates  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Reason  and  Consequent  Hypo- 
thetico-disjunctive  Syllogisms,  204-5;  deter- 
mines the  form  of  the  Ditijunctive  Syllo- 
gism, 281, 262;  authors  referred  to  on,  506; 
whether  identical  with  law  of  Contradic- 
tion, ib. ;  whether  a  valid  and  legitimate 
law,  50S-9;  sm  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Thought. 

ExcLUSivs  and  Exceptive  Particles,  what, 
and  their  effbct  as  indirectly  predesignating 
the  predicate,  517;  authorities  referred  to 
on,  518;  set  Propositlones  Exponibiles. 

ExPBRiENCE,  ut  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the 
Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

EzPBiUBKTiAL  or  Experimental  Proposi- 
tions, what,  188. 

Facciolati,  186, 189;  quoted  on  the  mean- 
ing and  distinction  of  eategorieum,  vagunty 
and  transc9ndenSf  140;  referred  to  on  Cate- 
gories, 142;  referred  to  on  Whole  and  Part, 
148, 160, 196,  219,  260, 261, 268, 830,  881, 869; 
quoted  on  Induction,  595. 

Fallacibs,  what,  821;  of  two  kinds,  — Pa- 
ralogisms and  Sophisms,  ib, ;  this  distinc- 
tion not  of  strictly  logical  import,  823;  but 
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not  without  logieal  taIim,  H.  ;  divided  into 
Fornittl,  Mat«rial,»nd  tlio«e  at  ouce  Formal 
and  Material,  tb. ,-  Material,  lie  beyond  tiie 
Jurindiotiou  of  Logic,  tb  ;  Aueieut  G reels 
Bopliisma,  tlieir  eliaracter,  828-4;  oonaid- 
•red  iu  detaU  in  as  Ikr  ■•  tbey  lie  within  m 
•ingle  eyllogism,  825  *t  uq. ;  1.  Formal  Fal- 
lacies, Categorical,  82&-7;  lirtt  aubordinate 
alaWj-^tboM  conaisting  in  qmUtmium*  Ur- 
mittormn,  825;  under  thia  genua  are  eom- 
priMd  three  speelee,  l^',  Faliaeia  $auii» 
tompouU  «f  divi$if  826-6;  modca  of  this 
&llaoy,  826;  2^,  Fo^^te  a  dkio  Mcmmdum 
fuid  ad  dictum  nrnpUeitgr^  A. ;  8°,  FaUaeia 
Murm  dietionu,  827;  II.  Matwial,  827-84 ; 
of  two  kinds, —1.)  Of  an  Unreal  Universal- 
ity, 827-8;  2.)  Of  Unreal  Middle  or  Beaaon, 
828;  tbcM  kinds  of,  coYneide,  828-9;  this 
Ikllaoy  as  dangeroas  in  its  negative  as  in  Its 
positive  form,  829 ;  spsoi^*  of  tbia  fUlaey,  — 
1°,  Sophiama  aun  koCf  vet  poH  A«e,  trgo  prapur 
hoc,  829-80;  2*^,  Ignav  Ratio^  880-1;  Um 
hiwtory  of  this  flUlaoy,881;  Its  vice,  881-2; 
8°,  Saphiama  polytttutot^  882;  its  Tarioos 
designations,  tfr. ;  4^,  Sophitma  JuUrozeieuot, 
ib. ;  Its  various  name^,  888;  its  eharaotsr,  tb.; 
the  Uiigiottu,  ib. ;  Ulnstrated  in  the  case  of 
Protagoras  and  Enathlus,  888-4;  and  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Corax  and  XSdaa,  884;  m« 
Frobation,  Doctrine  of. 

Fbak,  m«4  Krror,  Causes  of. 

FxuKBLin,  reftrred  to  on  prlncipl«  of  Suffl- 
eieut  Beason,  68. 

FicHTK,  placed  the  law  of  Identity  as  the 
primary  principle  of  all  knowledge,  66. 

FiouM,  of  Syllogism,  constitntiMi  by  the 
place  which  the  middle  term  holds  in  prem- 
ises, 281-2,  286;  the  Four  Figures  arise 
firom  the  relative  positions  of  the  middle 
term,  282;  formul«  of  the  Figures  in  Com- 
prehension aud  Extension,  16./  mnemonic 
verees  for  these  in  Comprehension  and 
Exteusion,  ib. ;  the  name  vxhl*^  /ffw* 
given  by  Aristotle,  286;  the  first,  on  the 
prevalent  doctrine,  not  properly  a  figure, 
ib. ;  three  figures  distinguished  by  Aristotle, 
t6.,  fourth  attributed  to  Oalen,  but  on 
slender  authority,  286,  428;  first  notice  of 
Fourth  Figure  by  Averroes,  286;  complex 
modification  of  Figure  by  the  Quantity  and 
Quality  of  the  propositions,  or  the  Mood, 
of  a  reasoning,  286,  ne  Mood  of  Syllogism; 
doctrine  of  the  Figures  according  to  the 
logioiana,  and  in  Extension  alone,  288-802; 
symbol  by  letters  of  the  First  Figure,  288; 
rules  of  First  Figure,  288-8;  legitimate 
moods  of  First  Figure,  with  circular  dia- 
grams  illustrative  of,  289-80;  Second  Fig^ 
nre,  its  symbols,  291;  its  rules,  291-2;  its 
legitimate  moodis,  with  diagrams,  292-8; 
Third  Figure,— Its  symbol,  294;  IU  rules, 


294-5 ;  its  legitimate  moods,  with  ditsnns, 
ZKf-S;  Fourth  Figure, —its  symbol  26; 
its  rutesy  299-800;  its  legitioate  nott^ 
with  diagrama,  80(^2;  whatever  igoRs 
valid  and  regular  In  EztennoD  is  alcoTilid 
and  r^^lar  in  Comprehenaon,  SB;  ct^ 
clam  of  tiM  foregoing  doctiiae  «ff  FigsR, 
ib.tt  uq  ;  the  Fourth  Figure, -repsdiiied 
by  the  great  nu^lority  of  the  rigid  Amtctri- 
ians,  802;  logiciana  not  in  posnawfioftte 
grounds  on  wliich  this  flgare  mkj  U  m 
aside,  806;  grounds  on  whicb  the  Fosith 
Figure  ought  to  be  disallowed,  A.  ciaef.; 
a  cross  inference  possible  from  Eiteeiia 
to  Comprehonalon,  and  vice  tan^HA;  tfas 
the  nature  of  the  infiereoce  in  the  Ffluik 
Figure,  804;  tbia  proved  snd  iUsitnttd, 
804-6;  this  hybrid  Inlerence  is,-P,C8- 
natural;  79,  Uaelen;  8°,  Logieally  ianM, 
806 ;  general  character  of  theSeeosd,  Tiai, 
and  Fourth  Figures,  807;  the  Isrt  time 
figures  only  the  mutilated  exprcwiCTirfi 
complex  mental  process,  and  vixtasUf  idat* 
tical  with  th«  flr^t,  808-9  ec  M9.  ,■  tUs  sfam 
In  detail,  810-11,  bnts«e  Moodof  STllogim; 
Figure  in  relation  to  Uypotbetiol,  D» 
Junctive,  and  Hypothetlco-Di^aiicthc  Sjl- 
logisnu,  818-20;  of  no  account  in  Turiag 
the  Syllogism,  626-7;  double  eondsiiao,  ia 
Second  and  Third  Figures,  627-81;  Krwn^ 
on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to«itabiiA 
the  discrimination  of  a  ni^or  sad  niiar 
term  in  the  Second  and  Third  FifBra. 
627  et  $tq. ;  Aristotie,  628;  Anunoaiw  asl 
Fhiloponns,  ib  ;  Herminus,  ib.;  Akzaifa 
Aphrodiaiensis,  628-8;  Scotns,  GS;  li» 
doza,ifr.;  anticipatory  reeognitiouoftht 
truth  that  there  Is  no  major  or  aiinor  tern 
In  the  second  and  third  figoies,  62941- 
by  certain  early  Greek  logidsos,  &;  by 
Valla,  629-80;  by  John  Sergeant,  O^; 
historical  notices  regarding  figure  of  ijli«> 
gism,  682;  Aristotle,  6S2-8;  Alexander  iid 
Uermlnns,  688-6;  Philopouns  (or  ABni>- 
nius),687-i^;  MartiannsCapeUa,63M0;  !» 
doruB,  640;  Averroes,  640-1;  Melsstbtki, 
641;  Arnauld, 641-2;  Grosser,  613;  Lttbot, 
648;  Fiatner,  646-7;  Friea,  647-8;  Knftid 
Beneke,  64»^;  Titloa,  662-8;  direct  ud 
indirect  moods  in  fint  and  fourth  fifuR. 
668 ;  but  not  in  second  and  third,  A. ;  Antl 
figure,  —  Its  character,  659;  satbon  I? 
whom  held  that  fourth  figure  diflbn  fron 
first  only  by  transposition  of  premiKt,  A-i 
moods  of  fourth  figure  redieseed,  BS^i 
criticism  of  fourth  figure,  662;  satlioiiriei 
for  and  against  this  fignre,'662-& 

First  Figure,  see  Figure. 

F18CHKB,  186;  referred  to  on  coWdinstifla  rf 
notions  in  Comprehension,  166^ 

FZBOHABKR,  486. 
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FoBTAniB,  Lft,  quoted,  890. 

FoaaxGA,  P.,  184,  207,  216,  289, 282, 826;  re- 
ferred to  M  against  the  doctrine  of  a  mate- 
lial  qaandtleation  of  the  predicate  in  reoip- 
rooating  proportions,  648. 

Formal  Induction,  «m  Induction. 

FOBMAL  Truth,  «M  Trntii  and  Error,  Doc- 
trine on 

FoKMAL  and  3£ateria],  their  distinction,  68^ 
42. 

Fourth  Figure,  see  Figure. 

Fbiks,  48;  on  principle  of  Double  Negation, 
68, 149, 208,  216,  248,  249,  261,  864, 880,  886, 
428, 486,  466;  quoted  on  Canons  of  Syllo- 
gism,  670-2 ;  'quoted  on  Figure  of  Syllogism, 
647-0. 

FuvDAinraTAL  Laws  of  Thought,  order  of 
their  consideration,  67;  these  four  in  num- 
ber,—!. Identity,  2.  Contradictiun  or  Non- 
Contradiction,  8.  Excluded  Middle,  4.  Eear 
■on  and.  Consequent,  or  Sufficient  Keason, 
67  tt  $eq.  (but  tee  61);  their  history,  62-8, 
see  these  Laws ;  general  observations  in 
relation  to,  69  el  aeq.;  these  ftll  into  two 
classes,  the  flnt  class  consisting  of  the  three 
principles  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and 
Excluded  Middle,  the  second  of  tlie  princi- 
ple of  Reason  and  Consequent  alone,  ib, ; 
this  classification  founded,  1<>,  On  the  diiibr- 
euce  of  connection  between  the  laws  tbem- 
eelves,  70;  2^,  On  the  diilbrence  of  the  ends 
which  the  two  classes  severally  accomplish, 
ib.;  two  counter  opinions  regarding  the 
limits  of  oldective  possibility,  71;  the  re- 
spective spheres  of  the  two  classes  of  the 
laws  of  thought  defined  and  illustrated,  71 
et  seq. ;  to  deny  the  universal  application 
of  the  first  three  laws  is  to  subvert  the 
reality  of  thought,  71;  but  this  is  not  in- 
Tolved  in  the  denial  of  the  universal  appli 
cation  of  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent, 
72  et  »eq. ;  this  law  shown  in  general  not  to 
be  the  measure  of  objective  possibility,  72-6 ; 
by  refisrenoe  to  Extension,  1^,  As  a  whole, 
72-8;  distinction  of  positive  and  negative 
thought,  78;  this  law  not  the  criterion  of 
ottjective  possibility  shown  by  reference  to 
Extension ;  2°,  As  a  part ,74 ;  8^,  By  reference 
to  the  law  of  Reason  and  Consequent  itself; 
74-6;  this  law  reducible  to  a  biglier  princi- 
ple, 76;  summary  statement  at  the  spheres 
of  these  laws,  76;  the  general  influence 
which  the  foregoing  laws  exert  on  the 
operations  of  thinking,  76-7;  the  highest 
criterion  of  non-reality,  but  no  criterion  of 
reality,  76;  erroneously  held  to  be  the  posi- 
tive standard  of  truth,  ib. ;  the  absolutists 
proceed  on  their  subversion,  77;  the  whole 
of  these  laws  operative  in  each  form  of 
syllogism,  although  certain  of  them  more 
prominently  regulate  each  various  form. 


261-2;  their  relations,  606;  authors  on,  in 
general,  ib. ;  of  two  kinds,  —  the  laws  of  the 
Thinkable,  and  the  laws  of  Thinking,  607; 
tluit  they  belong  to  Logic,  ib. ;  on  order  and 
mutoal  relation  of,  »6w;  by  whom  intro- 
duced into  Logic,  ib. ;  in  particular,  authors 
on,  607;  tee  Identity,  Contradiction,  Ex- 
cluded Middle. 

Galb,  Theophilus,  826. 

Galbb,  the  fourth  figure  of  syllogism  attrib- 
uted to,  but  on  slender  authority,  286,  802; 
new  logical  treatise  of,  286. 

Galilbo,  his  rebuke  of  the  Professor  of 
Fadua,406. 

Gallufpz,  quoted  on  canon  of  syllogism, 
674. 

Gabsbbdi,  880,  882,  888;  refbrred  to,  on 
Method  in  Logic,  841. 

Gbllius,  tee  Aulus  Gelllus. 

Gkitbral  or  Abstract  Logic,  ue  Logic. 

Gbvbralzzatiok,  what,  00;  its  whole  mys- 
tery explained,  91,  tee  Concepts,  Doctrine  o£ 

Gbbbrio  and  Speoiflo  Difference,  see  Genus 
and  Species. 

GEBBRiricATtov  and  Specification,  limited 
expressions  for  the  processes  of  Abstraction 
and  Determination,  considered  in  a  partic- 
ular relation,  136-8;  depend  on  the  two 
laws  of  Homogeneity  and  Heterogeneity, 
148;  ue  Genus  and  Species. 

Gbnetic  Definition,  t^  Definition. 

Gehovbsi,  or  Genuensis,  refbrred  to  on  one 
science  being  the  instrument  of  another,  26; 
his  Latin  Logic  noticed,  61, 474. 

GBHUXB8IA,  tee  Geuovesi. 

Gbhds  and  Species,  or  General  and  Special 
notion,  what  and  how  designated,  13&-6; 
the  distinction  of,  merely  relative,  136-7; 
the  abstraction  which  carries  up  species 
into  genera,  called  Generillcation  or  Gener- 
alisation, 186-7;  the  determination  which 
divides  a  genus  into  its  species,  called  Speci- 
fication, 187-8;  gradations  of  genera  and 
species,  and  their  design»tions,188 ;  Supreme 
or  Most  General  genus,  what,  i6. ;  Subal- 
tern or  Intermediate  genus,  what,  f&.; 
Lowest  or  Most  Special  species,  what,  ib.; 
Subaltern  or  Intermediate  species,  what, 
ib. ;  these  distinctions  taken  from  Porphy- 
ry*s  Introduction  to  the  Caiegoriet^  189;  a 
genus  as  containing  under  it  species,  or  a 
species  as  containing  under  it  individuals, 
is  called  a  Logical,  Universal,  Subjiect, 
Subjective,  or  Potential  whole,  142;  an 
Individual  as  containing  in  it  species,  or  a 
species  as  containing  in  It  genera,  is  called 
a  Metaphysical,  Formal,  or  Actual  whole, 
14^^:  these  distinctions  Ulustrated.  148  et 
teq.^ue  Whole;  Generic  and  Specific  Di& 
ftrence,  146~7 ;  as  contradistinguisiied  from 
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Iiidividaal  Diiferenoe,  147;  Coiupecies, 
what,  148;  the  clMsiflcatlon  of  things  by 
genera  and  speciei  governed  by  two  lawi 
—viz.,  of  Homogeneity  and  of  Eleteroge- 
neity,  148;  a  third  law  alleged  by  Kant— 
▼is.,  of  Logical  Afflnity  or  oontinnity,  bat 
refected,  149 ;  Genua  and  DiH^renoe,  tlie 
elements  of  i>efinition  Proper,  842-8. 

Gkorox  of  Trebiaoud,  or  Georgius  Trape- 
zuntitis,  described  tlie  prooeas  of  Soritca, 
but  gave  it  no  appropriate  name,  208. 

GvRU^CH,  68. 

Gibbon,  his  practice  in  reading,  489-80. 

Glkio,  Dr.,  mistook  field's  view  of  Concep- 
tion. 81. 

Goclbnius,  Rodolphus,  discovered  and  sig^ 
nalized  the  RegreMlve  Comprehensive 
Sorites,  278;  but  belbre  him  this  given  by 
I'aciuB,  8M. 

Godwin,  quoted  on  compoaltion  as  a  means 
of  iutellcctual  Improvement,  482. 

GoiETUB,  his  eKtimate  of  mathematics,  425. 

Great  Butaih,  the  country  in  which  Logic 
has  been  most  generally  and  completely 
minuiiderstood,  20. 

Grxbk  Sophisms,  ancient,  their  character, 
8:28^. 

Groasbb,  or  Grossenia,  25;  quoted  on  figure 
of  syllogiom,  642. 

GUNDLINO,  25. 
GUNNBB,  t6. 

Harybt,  Gideon,  his  use  of  Cnuept,  80. 

Ubkrkbobd,  his  Pnxia  Legiea  relerred  to, 
4»8. 

Hkobl,  his  employment  of  the  term  DiaUaicj 
6;  repudiated  the  principles  of  Contradic- 
tion and  Excluded  Middle  in  relation  to  the 
absolute,  61;  rejected  the  principle  of  Iden- 
tity as  applicable  only  to  the  finite,  66;  a 
dying  deliverance  of,  281. 

Bkraclitus,  quoted,  481. 

Hjcrbart,  referred  to  for  a  complicated  the- 
ory of  Sorites  in  diffisrent  figures,  820. 

Hjcrdbr,  quoted  on  tendency  of  the  age  to 
over-reading,  487. 

Hermann,  Gottfried,  280. 

Hkrminub,  his  ground  of  the  discrimination 
of  major  and  minor  terms  in  the  second 
and  third  figures,  628;  quoted  on  figure  of 
syllogism,  588*4 

HBBMOOENR8,  888,  851. 

Ubrodotdb,  case  cited  fVom,  illustrating  the 

power  of  AsMMSiation,  424. 
Hktbroobnritt,  Law  of,  what,  14ft-0,  «e« 

Genus  and  Species. 
HiBBRNicuB,  Thomas,  484. 
Bilairb,  St.,  608 
Hinds,  Dr.,  his  encomium  of  the  BUments  of 

Logic  of  Dr.  Whately,  21. 
BiBPAKUS,  Petrus,  Pope  John  xx.,  or  xxi., 


or  xzii.,  187;  author  ef  the  lalh  m- 
monie  rerses  for  Mood  sod  FlgBic  of  iji- 
logism,  808;  notice  of;  A.;  Ui  Smm^ 
for  many  ceatnries  tlie  tezt^nok  dlapi 
in  the  schools  of  the  Latin  Cbmtb,  A. 

BoBBBB,  nudntained  all  ttaongfattobeitto- 
tom  a  cnlcolatlon,  197;  qvoHedm  theiiSi' 
enoe  of  anthority  on  opkion,iiU. 

H<)CKxa,85. 

HOFFBAUKB,  48, 59, 174, 115, «;  qsotad  > 
canons  of  syllogism,  46& 

HoLLXAHV,  88».  281, 2M,  4S& 

UoMOOXKxrrT,  law  of,  what,  14S,  «e  Gen. 

HoPB  and  Fear,  see  bror,  Csaisof. 

UospiMiAN,  John,  erroseoiiilr  ittribittdtk 
invention  of  the  Fourth  Figue  to  tern, 
808. 

HUXAX  Hind,  limited  nature  e^u  a loaee 
of  error,  see  Error,  Causes  o£ 

HUXB,  David,  84;  quoted  oa  ia^sttaai 
of  terma,  128-4;  quoted  od  beikf  v  tb 
root  of  knowledge,  884. 

Hutch E80V,  Francis,  quoted  od  obosi  if 
syllogism,  563-4. 

Byfolemma,  name  fiv  mlaor  pRBse? 
subsnroption  of  a  syllogina,  199- 

Htpotbkbib,  what,  188, 418-fiO;  in  phttcii 
end  in  science,  460. 

Htpotbkiicai.  Judgment,  or  PropostifiK. 
see  Judgments,  Doctrine  oC 

Hypothkticai.  Reasoning  or  StUq^^ 
second  class  of  Conditionsl  SyUogiwisi 
third  class  afibrded  by  loteraal  Tmd 
Syllogism,  288;  its  general  €fasm«f-i 
reasoning  whose  fiirm  is  deteraised  ^it 
Law  of  Reason  and  Canseqaent.  udv^-^ 
sumption  is  thus  neeeaarily  in  btpi^ixtiai 
proposition,  2aM0;  of  two  «w»,  A&» 
atlTC  or  Constmctire— «s*»P««.«^ 
Negative  or  Destructive  -  a^w  "*« 
289;  authors  re&rred  to  cnvstdum 
potuma  and  lotfcas,  2i0;  mnemooie  vfx»^ 
these  forms,  *.;  authon  on,  is  ^ei. 
refamd  to,  d. ;  its  general  ehtnd»«?> 
cated,  240  «i  $eq. ;  contaiM  tlu«  jm^ 
tions,  A. ;  the  modu$  pmu  uA  «*p 
toUeus  illustrated,  241;  BOBMiic!itar«  « 
Theophrastus,  Eudemus,  etc,  reg«rf«^ 
d.;  ita  peculiar  principle  -  tie  Lw«« 
Reason  and  Consequent,  «1 «  «f  <** 
principle,  how  Tarioaily  eaaani  * j 
why  a-e  cannot  conclnde  frooi  Uk  uv*  « 
the  consequent  to  the  troth  of  the  »««^ 
dent,  and  from  the  Wsebood  of  tte  tf«^ 
cedent  to  the  fkbehood  of  the  eosB^ftsi 
A. ,'  conveiaion  of  to  cstegoricilnN** 
is,  lo,  Unneceasaiy,  M3;  V,  J'oti.'n/' 
possible,  2tt-4;  authors  oo  tlie  wa^asf 
of,  referred  to,  2«;  those  of  ose  torn  ew^ 
convertible  into  another,  2H;  •I*^J* 
of,2«6i  tbeee  «xi»Uosled-lUrtnte,»' 
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$eq.!  reffolatM  the  general  form  of,  246; 
ground  on  which  it  hu  been  regarded  at 
having  only  two  terms  and  two  proposi- 
tions, 246;  this  view  erroneous,  t&. ;  — seo- 
oud  rule,  247;  that  the  sumption  is  always 
definite,  to  be  understood  in  a  qualified 
sense,  ib. ;  ttiat  the  sumption  is  always  af- 
firmative, ib.;  the  snbsumption  of,  248;  — 
third  rule,  ffr.,  <««  602-6;  though  prominently 
regulated  by  the  law  of  Reason  and  Conse- 
quent, still  the  other  logical  laws  operative 
in,  252;  difficulty  in  connection  with,  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  that  all  reasoning  is 
either  from  whole  to  part  or  from  the  parts 
to  the  whole,  stated  and  obviated,  ib.  et 
$eq. ;  antecedent  and  consequent  of,  equal 
to  condition  and  conditioned,  252-8;  hence 
the  reason  or  condition  must  contain  the 
consequent,  258;  whole  and  parts  respect- 
ively may  be  viewed  in  thought  either  as 
the  conditioning  or  as  the  conditioned,  264 ; 
application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  solution 
of  the  previous  difficulty,  265;  not  liable 
to  the  afi'ection  of  figure,  818;  author^s  later 
doctrine  of  Hypothetical  (or  Coojunotive 
and  Disjunctive)  Reasonings,  688-618;  these 
reducible  to  immediate  inferences,  698-8, 
698-000,  601-2,  608-4,  606;  referred  to  the 
class  of  Explicatives  or  Conditionals,  698- 
600;  not  composite  by  contrast  to  the  regu- 
lar syllogism,  but  more  simple,  603;  only 
preparations  for  argumentation,  608-4,  608- 
10;  canons  of  Hypothetical  syllogism,  602, 
006;  theory  of,  regarded  as  alternatives, 
607-12;  errors  of  logicians  regarding,  612; 
historical  notices  of,  612-18;  Aristotle, 
612-18 ;  Ammonias  Hermiss,  618-14;  Anony- 
mous Scholion,  and  matter  relative  to, 
611-18. 

Htpothbtical  Proposition,  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  quantified  predicate  to, 
and  ito  result,  612,  sm  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
gism. 

HTPOTHxnco-DisjinroTTW  or  Dilemmatio 
Judgment,  a«e  Judgments,  Doctrine  of. 

Htpothstico-Disjuhotiyb  Syllogism,  Di- 
lemmatie  or  Dilemma,  third  class  of  Con- 
ditional Syllogism  and  fourth  class  alTorded 
by  Internal  Form  of  Syllogism,  206,  248  ; 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  Excluded  Middle 
and  of  Reason  and  Consequent  in  conJuno> 
tlon,  205;  what,  248-9;  held  by  Wallis  to 
be  a  negative  induction,  248;  its  character 
explicated,  ib. ;  designations  ot-^eeratinusy 
eomutwt^  w.,  iytfo|rf«miM,  elc,  248-60;  rules 
for  sifting  a  proposed  dilemma,  260. 

IDXA,  the  term,  reason  why  not  regularly 
employed,  and  sense  in  which  it  la  ooo» 
sionly  used  by  the  author,  90. 

Idkktity,  principle  of,  a  Aindamental  law  of 


thought,  67;  what,  ib. ;  variously  enounced, 
ib. ;  its  logical  importance  —  the  priuciple 
of  all  logical  affirmation  and  definition, 
68;  its  history,  62  tft  $eq.;  developed  last  in 
the  order  of  time,  62,  66;  first  explicated  as 
a  coUrdinate  principle,  by  Antonius  An- 
dreas, at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  66; 
maintained  by  Andreas  against  Aristotle 
to  be  the  one  absolutely  first  principle,  66, 
66;  controversy  regarding  the  relative  pri- 
ority of  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contra- 
diction, 66;  called  by  Wolf  priucipium  eer- 
titudiniSf  ib.;  by  Baumgarten  prindpium 
positionit  sive  identitaiity  A. ;  placed  by 
Ficbte  and  Schelling  as  the  primary  prin- 
ciple of  all  knowledge,  ib.,-  rejected  by 
Hegel,  ib. ;  along  with  that  of  Contradic- 
tion, regulates  the  categorical  syllogism, 
207,  251;  formally  the  same  with  that  of 
Reason  and  Consequent,  251;  authors  re- 
ferred to  on,  607-8;  sm  Fundamental  Laws 
of  Thought,  Proportion,  law  oil 

IM AGINATION,  what,  425-6;  its  necessity  in 
scientific  pursuits,  426;  as  a  source  of  error, 
tb.,  see  Error,  Causes  of 

Imukdiats  Inference,  what,  614;  cases  of, 
recognized  by  logicians,  614  et  $eq. ;  1.  Con. 
version,  i6.,««<  Conversion,  616;  2.  Equipol- 
lence,  or,  better,  Double  Negation,— merely 
grammatical,  522;  8.  Subaltematlon,  better 
Restriction,  A. ;  this  Bilateral  and  Unilat- 
eral, 628;  not  noticed  by  logicians  that  in 
subaltematlon  the  wnu  means  som*  at  Uast^ 
ib.  {  the  two  propositions  in  subaltematlon 
should  be  called  Rettringmt  or  Restrictive^ 
the  given  proposition  the  Rtstringendy  and 
the  product  the  Restrict  or  Restricted,  628; 
logicians  have  overlooked  the  immediate 
inference  of  Subcontrariety,  628-4,  684; 
this  called  by  the  author  Integration^  524, 
684;  the  two  propositions  in  integration 
called  the  Intf^sralox  Integrantf  the  given 
proposition  the  Integrand,  and  the  product 
the  Integrate,  ib.;  tabular  scheme  of,  685; 
Enstaohius  quoted  on,  601;  authors  referred 
to  on,  t6. ;  kinds  of,  ib. ;  authors  by  whom 
adopted,  ib.;  Immediate  Peremptory,  and 
Immediate  Alternative  Inference,  601-2; 
the  latter  contains  five  species,  embracing 
among  these  the  Di^unctive,  Hypothetical, 
and  Hypothetico-Di^unctive  syllogisms  of 
the  logicians,  ib. ;  logicians  who  reler  Hy- 
pothetical and  Disjunctive  Syllogisms  to, 
600. 

IMPSDIMXMT8  to  thlnUng,  Doctrine  of;  sss 
Logic. 

iNDjtriNABLK,  the,  what,  106, 107. 

Imdxfihitx,  the,  how  distinguished  from  the 
Infinite,  74. 

iNDuriNiTB  Propositions,  171,  sm  Judgments, 
Propositions. 
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IvDvrsRimnD,  the,  what,  tt,  66. 

IsDivipUAL  or  Singular  Dlibrenoe,  what, 
14d-7,  «««  Gmiiu  and  Speetat. 

In  DIVIDUAL  PropodUoBi,  171,  m$  Ja4f- 
menU,  rropotitJoDa. 

IVDiviDUUM  tigmatmm  aad  Imdividmmm  ca- 
^m,  547. 

IsDiyiiiiBLB,  tba,  what,  10&-7. 

laDUCTiosc,  of  two  kinds,  —  Logical  or  For- 
mal, and  Pbilotophieal,  Bcal,  or  Material, 
226,  &Hd-90,  »7;  tba  views  of  logldaas  re- 
garding tba  naCnre  of  Logical  Indaction 
erroneoiui,  S26;  tha  cbaraciers  of  Logical 
and  of  Keal  Induction,  226-7;  canon  of 
Inductive  Syllogiem,  227;  this  equally  for- 
mal with  that  of  Deductive  Hyllogicm,  A.; 
a  material  induction,  how  expreued  aa  a 
formal,  ifr. ;  otO^ction  obviated,  228;  for- 
mulc  for  Inductive  Syllogiiime  in  Compre- 
heij«ion  and  Extension,  228-9;  Whately 
and  others  erroneously  make  the  inductive 
syllogism  deductive,  229;  tliis  done  before 
Whately  by  Schramm  and  Woli;  ib. ;  doc- 
trine of  the  older  logicians  regarding, 
correct  as  fkr  as  it  goes.  221^-30;  doctrine  of 
ImiwrfHst  luduction,  290;  Bacon  at  fault 
in  his  criticism  of  Aristotle's  doctrine  of, 
«b. ;  authors  referred  to  oo,  in  general,  16.,- 
Beal  or  Material,  founded  on  the  principle 
of  Phihaopkital  Presmmptiomt  450  ]  its  agree- 
ment with  and  distinction  from  Analogy, 
45(^1 ;  of  two  kinds,  —  Individual  and 
8{H'cial,  4fi2;  but  in  the  last  result  all  In- 
duction is  individual,  462;  two  conditions 
of  li';{itimBte,  462-8;  summary  of  the  doc- 
trine of,  4u3;  Induction  and  Analogy  com- 
pared together,  466;  these  do  not  afford 
absolute  certainty,  466-6;  anthon  referred 
to  ou,  4.'i4;  authors  quoted  and  referred  to 
on,  68l>-97;  Aristotle,  689-98;  example  of, 
given  in  the  Organon  of  Aristotle,  probably 
not  that  proposed  by  the  author  liimself, 
690;  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  correct, 
692-3;  I'aohy  meres,  693;  Barous,  698^ ;  De- 
rodon,  6i>l;  the  college  of  Alcala  — their 
error  noticed,  684;  certain  vulgar  errors 
on,  referred  to.  694-6;  Faccio]ati,696;  Lam- 
bert, i6. ;  strictures  on  Lambert  s  doctrine, 
695 ;  his  doctrine  adopted  by  certain  subse- 
quent German  logicians,  696;  his  doctrine 
old,  and  well  invalidated  by  tite  commen- 
tators of  Louvain,  i6. ;  a  similar  doctrine 
to  that  of  Lambert  held  by  Versor,  Ai^ 
noldus  de  Tungeri,  and  Lambertus  de 
Monte,  I'fr. ;  Crakanthorpe  held  that  Induc- 
tion can  only  be  recalled  to  a  hypothetical 
syllogism,  69^7;  Material,  its  character, 
697. 

Ihvkreivcx,  meaning  of  the  term,  196;  dis- 
tribution of,  698-^00;  its  two  grand  classes, 
—Mediate  and  Immediate,  696;  all  iuftr- 


•noa  hypotlMtk,6BM;  aathon  by  whom 
this  maintained,  698-9;  the  distinction  of 
aa  Commutativa,  Kxpllcative,  and  Compar- 
aUve,  699-400;  Mediate  Peremptory,  aad 
Mediate  AUwrnative  Inftreace,  602. 

ISFMiTB,  its  nanaa  and  notion,  iS^-ft;  ex- 
pressed  by  negative  terms,  74;  how  diatia- 
guiithed  from  the  ladeflnite.  A, 

XjiaTBUcnoa,  Its  and,  1;  methods  of  writ- 
ten and  oral  instmotion  dilferent.  A.,  mt 
Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  AcqaasiticB 
and  Perfecting  of. 

IVTBOBITT,  Criticism  of,  «m  Testimony. 

IVTKRPRBTATiov,  or  Exegosia,  Art  oi;  aw 
Testimony. 

IMTUITIOH,  the  term,  its  meaning,  90 ;  amhig- 
nottsly  translates  the  German  AajrAoiuaig, 
it.;  what,  886, SM  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine 
of. 

Irrurnvx  aad  Symbolical  Knowledge,  sm 
Concepts,  Quality  o£ 

Imtuitivb,  the  term,  sense  in  which  used  by 
Leibnits  and  the  ooatinental  philosopben, 

m. 

IxTOLunoii  of  ConeapCa, »»«  Concapta,  Bala- 

tions  of. 
laxHDOoBv,  Glahert  ab,  87-8, 280. 
laiDORva,  quoted  on  Figure  of  SyllogisB, 

640. 

Jakob,  166. 

Jbbomx,  St.,  quoted  on  tha  aaperior  efltot  of 
the  living  voice,  484. 

JuDOMXVTB,  Doctrine  of,  16iM8;  a  Judg- 
ment, what,  169-60;  how  diatingnitbed  from 
a  Proportion,  A. ;  what  ia  implied  in  jadg- 
ment,  160;  condition  under  whieh  notiooa 
are  Judged  ooagraeat,  160-1;  a  Judgment 
muat  contain  three  notions  —  via .  of  SuN 
Jeot,  Predicate,  Copala,  161;  theee  con- 
stituents illustrated,  162;  propoaitions  of 
the  Third  A^Uaoaut,  and  of  the  Second 
Adjacent,  ib. ;  conoepta  and  Judgments,  how 
Ikr  they  coYndde  and  diftr,  162-^;  Judg- 
ments, how  divided,  168;  I.  From  the  rel*- 
tiOB  of  subject  and  predicate  aa  reciprocally 
whole  and  part.  Judgments  are  divided  into 
Compreheuf^ive  and  Extensive,  16.;  this  dis- 
tinction founded  on  the  comprehension  and 
axtenaiou  of  concepta,  16ft-4;  II.  From  the 
diHerenoe  in  the  relation  of  determination 
between  subject  aad  predieate,  divided  into 
Categorical,  and  Conditional,  including 
Uypothetical,  Di^nnetive,  and  DUemmatia, 
166;  categorical  Judgoaant  explained,  A.  H 
teq.i  the  term  taugorical  need  by  Ariatotle 
in  the  sense  ott^ffirmativ*^  tfr. ;  in  its  seeond 
Bigniaeatlon,  aa  opposed  to  eoaditional, 
probably  Urat  applied  by  Theophrastus,  A.  ; 
in  this  employment  the  terms  olbteimu  and 
pv/$a  better  axpzassioua,  166;  natare  of 
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a  oategorioal  Jndgment,  106;  conditioiial 
Jndgments,  166-71;  these  comprise  three 
speeies,  166;  1.  Uypothetical,  ib,  et  $eq. ; 
Tariations  in  regard  to  the  appllcatioQ  of 
the  terms  conditional  and  kypothetualj  16d-7; 
a  hypottietical  Judgment,  what,  167;  appel- 
lations of  its  oousUtnent  elements,  168;  not 
composite,  ib. ;  not  convertible  into  a  cate- 
gorical, ib. ;  2.  Disjunctive,  169  et  aeq. ;  not  In 
reality  composite,  and  not  convertible  into 
a  categorical,  160-70;  8.  Dilemmatio,  or 
Hypothetico-Disjunctive,  170  et  seq. ;  indi- 
visible, and  not  reducible  to  a  plurality  of 
categorical  Judgments,  170;  these  various 
kinds  of  Judgments  may  be  considered  in 
reference  to  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Rela- 
tion, 171;  a.  In  relation  to  Quantity,  ib.  et 
ieq. ;  ttie  common  doctrine  of  the  division 
of  Judgments  according  to  their  quantity, 
171;  the  doctrine  of  the  author  on  this 
point,  171-2;  all  Judgments  are,  according 
to  the  author,  either  I>eilnite  or  Indefinite, 
171;  Definite  includes  Universal  and  Indi- 
vldualjudgments,  171-2;  Indefinite  includes 
Particular  Judgments,  172 ;  propositions  are 
either  FredeKiguate  or  Preindesignate,  ib. ; 
common  doctrine  errs  by  taking  into  ac- 
count only  the  quantity  of  the  subjt^et, 
t6. ;  these  doctrines  explicated,  178  et  seq. ; 
Universal  Judgments,  what,  ib  ;  Singular 
or  Individual  Judgments,  what,  ib. ;  Par- 
ticular Judgments,  what,  ib. ;  words  which 
serve  to  mark  out  quantity  in  universal, 
individual,  and  particular  propositions,  ib.  ; 
distinction  of  universal  and  individual 
from  particular  Judgments,  178-4 ;  cate- 
gorical Judgments  alone,  according  to  the 
logicians,  admit  of  all  the  forms  of  quan- 
tity, 174;  this  doctrine  erroneous,  ib.,'  b. 
In  relation  to  Quality,  Judgments  are  di- 
vided into  AiBrmative  and  Negative,  176; 
generality  of  the  definition  of  predication 
and  of  aflHrmation  and  negation,  as  given 
by  the  author,  176;  afflrmative  and  negative 
propositions,  176-7;  that  negation  does  not 
belong  to  the  copula  held  by  some  logi- 
cians, 177;  the  opposite  doctrine  maintained 
by  the  author,  177-8;  origin  of  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  place  of  negation,  178; 
the  possibility  of  enunciating  negative  prop- 
ositions in  an  aiBrmative,  and  affirmative 
propositions  in  a  negative,  form,  the  occa- 
sion of  much  perverM  refinement  among 
logicians,  178-8;  negative  terms,  how  desig- 
nated by  Aristotle,  178;  by  Boethius,  i6.; 
by  the  Schoolmen,  t6.;  proporitiones  ir^finita 
of  the  Schoolmen,  t6. ;  Kant's  division  of 
Judgments  into  Afflrmative,  Negative,  tnd 
Limitative  unfounded,  179;  Judgments 
divided  according  to  their  quantity  and 
quality    taken   together,  .  into    Universal 
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Affirmative,  Universal  Negative,  Particular 
Affirmative,  Particular  Negative,  ib.;  these, 
bow  symbolized,  ib.;  circular  diagrams 
illustrative  of,  180;  division  of  propositions 
into  Pure  and  Modal,  180-81 ;  this  distinc- 
tion ftitile,  181;  division  of  Modal  propo- 
sitions by  logicians  as  Necessary,  Impossi- 
ble, Contingent,  and  Possible,  extralogical, 
181-2;  Wfaately  quoted  on  this  distinction, 
and  criticised,  182-8;  the  terms  Assertory ^ 
ProUematie^  Apodeictic^  or  Demonstrative  in 
relation  to  propositions,  explained,  188; 
c.  By  Relation  to  each  other.  Judgments 
divided  into  Identical,  Difierent,  Relatively 
Identical,  Disparate,  Disjunct,  Subalter- 
nant,  Subaltemate,  188-4;  out  of  Relation 
arises  the  Opposition  of  Judgments,  184; 
opposition  either  of  contradiction  or  of 
contrariety,  ib.;  Congruent  Judgments, 
•6.;  Sub-contrary  opposition,  what,  ib.f 
not  a  real  opposition,  A.,  see  Opposition; 
conversion  of,  18K-6,  see  Conversion ;  cer- 
tain distinctions  of,  not  strictly  logical, 
explained  —  vis.,  Theoretical  and  Practi- 
cal, Indemonstrable  and  Demonstrable, 
Axioms  and  Postulates,  Theorems  and 
Problems,  Corollaries,  Experimental  Prop- 
ositions, Hypotheses,  Lemmata,  Scholia, 
187-8;  see  Propositions. 
Juemir,  case  cited  fh>m,  illustrating  the 
power  of  Association,  424. 

KoKov  KSpoKOS  Kcuchr  isSvy  the  proverb,  its 
origin,  884. 

Kaht,  42;  his  Applied  Logic  Identical  with 
the  Author's  Modified  Logic,  43;  his  em- 
ployment of  the  phrase  censured,  44,  68, 58, 
88,  112;  his  employment  of  the  term  cate- 
gory^ 140,  170;  his  threefold  division  of 
propositions  as  Affirmative,  Negative,  and 
LimiUtive,  groundless,  179-88 ;  rc;)ected 
Sub-contrariety  as  a  species  of  opposition, 
184, 242 ;  his  doctrine  of  Figure  borrowed  by 
the  Author,  807;  his  speculation  founded 
on  the  general  relations  of  distance  between 
the  planets,  867;  his  argument  from  the  law 
of  duty  for  human  liberty,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Moral  Governor,  valid,  872,  466; 
quoted  on  Cmsitts's  supreme  oauon  of  Syl- 
logism, 661;  quoted  on  Canons  of  Syllo- 
gism, 668-9. 

KBCKXRXAnir,  216, 280, 248, 260. 842. 851, 627. 

KixsxwvmB,  174, 248, 469;  quoted  on  can- 
ons of  syllogium,  572. 

KiRWAV,  Dr.  Richard,  486. 

Kmowlbdos,  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Perlfectlng  of,  441,  498;  the  means  of 
perftcting  knowledge  are,  in  general,  two, 
—the  Acquisition  and  the  Communication 
of  knowledge,  441 ;  the  first  mean,  —  the 
Acquisition   of  knowledge,  —  considered. 
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441  ft  fff. ;  tut  miMt  be  Tieired  In  rtlation 
to  the  dill^reut  kind*  of  knowMgo,  which 
mre  two,  as  of  CMmtingwit  and  of  neoMBtry 
natter,  441-2;  consiaU  of  twopaita  —  aoqui- 
■Ition  tfaroQf  h  Kxpeiianoe,  and  through  In- 
tclllirt'uoe,  443;  In  what  aeoae  all  knowledge 
may  be  called  mtquind^  A. ;  I.  The  doctrine 
of  Experience,  441  <i  ««v. ;  experience  of 
two  kinda,44a:  1.  Peraonal,  44^;  this  in 
general,  what,  443 ;  explicated,  tb.  et  atq. ; 
common  and  teientiflc,  444;  ObMrvation, 
what,  ift. ,-  of  two  kinds  ->  Obeerratlon 
proper  and  Experiment,  i6. ;  pracoguita 
of,  446  ft  uq  ;  First,  The  object  of  obserrar 
tiou,  445-7;  this  fourfold,  446;  P,  What 
the  phenomena  are  in  their  individnal  pe- 
cnlfarities  and  contrasts,  and  as  onder 
determinate  genera  and  species,  it. ;  2^, 
What  the  conditions  of  their  reality,  446; 
ir,  Wliat  their  causes,  446-7;  4^,  What  the 
order  of  their  eonseontion;  Second,  The 
manner  of  obserration,  447-8;  1^,  Proper 
state  of  the  obserring  mind,  447;  8<>,  Con- 
ditions of  the  question  to  be  determined  by 
obwrvation,  447-8;  Third,  The  means  by 
which  the  dau  of  obserration  are  to  be  re- 
duced to  system  —  vis.,  Uypolliesis,  Induc- 
tion, and  Analogy,  440-66,  «f«  those  words; 
S.  Forvign  experience,  467  tt  $eq.;  this  re- 
alized through  testimony,  it.;  testimony, 
what,  ib  ;  oral  and  recorded,  467-76.  m«  Tes- 
timony ;  II.  Speculation— the  second  means 
of  acquiring  and  perftotlng  knowledge, 
476-6;  principal  distinctions  of  empirical 
and  noetic  cognitions,  476;  III.  Communi- 
cation—tlie  last  mean  of  acquiring  and 
perfecting  knowledge,  478  9^\  this  an  im- 
portant mean  of  perfecting  knowledge  in 
the  mind  of  the  communicator,  479;  man 
naturally  determined  to  communication, 
and  bU  knowledge  of  the  ol^eet  of  his 
thought  is  thereby  rendered  clearer,  ib.; 
this  fact  noticed  by  Plato,  t6. ;  by  Arfetotle, 
Themifitius,  Lucilios,  Pendus,  Cicero,  Sen- 
eca, 479-80;  the  modes  in  which  commnni- 
eation  is  conducive  to  the  perfecting  of 
knowledge  are  two,  480;  1.  By  reciprocally 
determining  a  higlier  energy  of  tlM  fiicul- 
ties,  a.  Through  sympathy,  b.  Through  op- 
position, 480-81 ;  Plutarch,  and  J.  C  Scal- 
Iger,  quoted  on  the  benefits  of  opposition 
and  dispute,  481 ;  2.  By  impoeing  the  ueces- 
aity  of  obtaining  a  IVtller  consciousness  of 
knowledge  for  onrselves,  481;  influence  of 
composition  and  instruction  In  perfecting 
our  knowledge,  481-2;  Godwin  quoted  to 
this  elfect,  482 ;  and  Aristotle,  Plato,  Sen- 
eca, Clement  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius, 
Cato,  Scholastic  Maxims,  Tires,  Sanderw 
son,  482-8;  influence  of  the  communication 
of  knowledge  on  those  to  whom  It  is  ad- 


dressed,  488  K  sff.;  A.  Unilateral  Comma- 
Bication  or  Instruction  Oral  and  Written, 
48a-92;  Oral,  its  adrantagea,  484-6;  a. 
More  natural,  therefore  more  impressire, 
484 ;  Tbeophrastus,  the  yovnger  Pliny,  Vale- 
rius Maxlmns  ( ?),  St.  Jerome,  cited  to  tUs 
eflhot,  %t.:  b.  Leas  permnnent,  therefore 
more  attended  to,  A. ;  e.  Hearing  a  sodal 
act,  484-6;  testimony  of  Menage  and  Yaifl- 
las  to  tlie  adrantagea  of  oonrereation,  486; 
reading,  a  snbstitnte  for  oral  instruction, 
its  adrantagea,  a.  More  easily  aoee«»ibl«,  b. 
More  comprehensive,  c.  More  permanent, 
486 ;  its  dlsadrantages  as  an  exclusive  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  486-6;  Written 
Instruction,  and  its  employment  as  a  means 
of  perfecting  knowledge,  rales  for,  486;  1. 
Quantity  to  be  read  —  rale.  Read  mneh,  bnt 
not  many  worlEs,  487 ;  testimonies  to  this 
rale  by  Solomon,  Qnintilian,  the  younger 
Piiny,  Seneca,  Luther,  Sanderson,  Lord 
Burleigh,  Herder,  ib. ;  end  of  reading,  488; 
2.  Quality  of  what  is  to  be  read  —  liret  rule, 
Bead  by  selection,  ib. ;  —  second  rale.  Begin 
with  tlie  general,  489;  Ciibbon  quoted  to 
elfect  of  second  rale,  ib. ; — third  rale,  Stndy 
a  Mienoe  as  it  la,  before  proceeding  to  its 
chronological  derelopment,  490;  —  fouith 
rale,  Bead  different  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, ib  ;~  fifth  rale.  Study  works  which 
cultivate  the  understanding,  and  also  those 
which  cultivate  the  taste,  490;  8.  Manner 
of  reading,  491  «f  «?. ;  —  first  rale.  Bead 
that  yon  may  remember,  but  especially  that 
you  may  understand,  491;  — second  rale. 
Seek  to  compass  the  general  tenor  of  a 
work,  before  Judging  of  it  in  detail,  A.;  — 
third  rale,  Accommodate  the  intensity  of 
tlie  reading  to  the  importance  of  the  work, 
tft. ,-  Leeti9  cunttria^  and  Lectio  statariOy  A. ; 
Bacon  quoted  on  this  distinction.  A.,* 
Johann  Von  MUller  quoted  on  the  same, 
492;  — fourth  rale,  Begulate,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  extracts  fh>m  the  works  you 
read^  ib.;  B.  Mutual  communication,  or 
conference,  492-8;  of  two  kinds— Diakigiie 
and  Formal  Dispute,  482;  (1),  Dialogue, 
ib.;  (2),  DispuUtion  —  oral  and  written, 
492-8;  Academical,  498. 

KOPPBV,  268. 

Kplais  and  KplMtp,  rarely  used  by  the 
Greeks,  and  never  by  Aristotle,  as  technical 
terms  of  Logic  or  of  Psychology,  169. 

Kbuo,  W.  T.,  referred  to  on  the  form  of 
thought  as  the  exelusire  ol^ect  of  Logic, 
12;  on  the  laws  of  thought  as  thoaght,  18; 
referred  to  for  definitions  of  Logic,  25;  re- 
ferred to  and  quoted  as  to  Lugie  befaig 
merely  a  formal  instrament  of  the  sciences, 
26-7;  quoted  as  to  the  sense  in  which  Logic 
can  be  styled  the  MMdiuo/tkM  3faitf,aB^ 
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8S>S;  quoted  on  the  ntflity  of  Logic  as 
■erving  to  guard  againi<t  error,  34.  S6, 88; 
not  avrare  of  the  original  distinction  of 
Loxica  doa-ns  and  Logica  utens^  42,  43,  66, 
67,  59,  60 ;  quoted  on  the  distinction  of 
Rettxon  and  Consequent,  and  Cause  and 
Effect,  61-2;  referred  to  aa  to  Conception 
and  Reasoning,  involving  Judgment,  84, 
88, 101,  104,  U2,  118, 119,  120,  132,  136. 136, 
147;  quoted  on  ludividnal  and  Singular 
Difference,  147, 149, 161 ;  quoted  on  the  Op- 
position of  Concepts,  162-3, 160;  quoted  on 
the  Copula,  162;  quoted  on  Hypothetical 
Judgments,  168-9;  quoted  on  Disjunctive 
Judgments,  169-70;  quoted  on  quantity  of 
Hypothetical  and  Disjunctive  Judgments, 
174,  179,  l»i,  188,  208,214,  216;  quoted  on 
the  first  rule  of  Deductive  Extensive  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism.  216;  quoted  on  Quaurnio 
terminorum^  216-17, 218, 219;  quoted  on  third 
rule  of  Deductive  Extensive  Categorical 
syllogisms,  219-20, 227;  quoted  on  the  first 
rule  of  the  Di^unctive  Syllogism,  286 ; 
quoted  on  Hypothetical  Syllogism  in  gen- 
era],  241, 24i;  quoted  on  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  Reason  and  Consequent  to 
the  Hypothetical  Syllogism,  242;  quoted  on 
Reduction  of  Hypotheticals,  248-4 ;  on  Con- 
version of  Hypotheticala  from  one  form  to 
another,  244-6;  quoted  on  the  third  rule  of 
Hypothetical  Syllogisms,  248;  quoted  on 
the  designations  of  the  Hypotlietico^dis- 
Junctive  Syllogism,  249-60;  on  the  rules  for 
lifting  a  proposed  dilemma,  260;  quoted  on 
ola$»es  and  designations  of  related  syllo- 
gisms, 268,  284,  311,  820,  821;  quoted  on  a 
categorical  syllogism  with  four  capital  no- 
tions, 826,  827;  quoted  on  iallacies  of  an 
Unreal  Universality,  827-8;  quoted  on  the 
Jgnava  RatiOf  880;  quoted  on  vice  of  Ignava 
JUuio^  831 ;  quoted  on  Sopkisma  polyteteuoa^ 
882;  quoted  on  character  of  the  Sophitma 
iuteroztte»eo9^  888,  888,  841;  quoted  on  the 
ooDstituenta  of  Logical  Methodology,  841, 
843;  quoted  on  Nominal,  Real,  and  Genetic 
detinitions,  843,  344,  846;  quoted  on  tauto- 
logical definition,  846-7;  quoted  on  the  rule 
of  definition  which  requires  it  to  be  pre- 
cise, 847;  quoted  on  the  necessity  for  a  defi- 
nition being  perspicnoos,  847-8;  on  defini- 
tion in  the  looser  sense,  848-9, 851 ;  quoted 
against  complexity  of  division,  367-8,  864, 
866,  370;  quoted  on  the  circle  in  probation, 
872  378;  quoted  on  the  Mutatio  Etenchi^dtti^ 
875;  quoted  on  conditions  of  the  adequate 
activity  of  External  Perception,  414-16;  on 
precautions  against  errors  of  the  Senses, 
416-16,  417, 418;  quoted  on  the  Laws  of  As- 
sociation, 420,427.428;  quoted  on  error  as 
lying  not  in  the  conditions  themselves  of 
the  higher  iaoultiea,  but  in  their  applica- 


tions, 428-80,  486;  quoted  on  remedy  for 
error  arising  from  language,  43S-9,  440, 
461,462,464,466;  quoted  on  Induction  and 
Analogy,  466, 468, 460, 460,  478, 486, 403;  his 
doctrine  of  Syllogism,  649^1. 

Lambxrt, 48;  employed  parallel  lines  as  logi- 
cal notation,  180,  230, 466;  his  doctrine  of 
the  ultra-total  quantification  of  the  middle 
term,  684-6;  quoted  on  Induction,  605; 
strictures  on  his  doctrine  of,  ib.;  quoted  on 
Figure  of  Syllogism,  642-^. 

I«AHBX&TUB  DX  liOHTX,  hls  doctrinc  of  In- 
duction, 696. 

I«AMOB,  26. 

Lamoius,  484. 

Lakouaob,  its  relation  to  thought,  and  the 
iufiuence  which  it  exerts  on  our  mental 
operations,  98  ft  seg. ;  unnecessary  in  cer- 
tain mental  operations,  ib. ;  indispensable 
in  certain  other  mental  operations,  and  its 
relation  to  these,  96-9  \  has  man  invented 
it  ?  ~  ambiguity  of  the  question,  482;  in 
what  sense  natural  to  man,  482-3;  was  the 
first  language  actually  spoken  the  inven- 
tion of  man,  or  the  inspiration  of  the 
peity  ?  488;  the  latter  hypothesis  consid- 
ered, ib.;  difficulty  of  tlie  question,  ib.; 
Rousseau  cited  on,  ib. ;  language  has  a  gen- 
eral and  a  special  character,  484;  no  lan- 
guage is  a  perfect  instrument  of  thought, 
484;  signs  necessary  for  the  internal  operar 
tion  of  thought,  486 ;  and  for  its  commn- 
nication,  ib. ;  intonations  of  the  voice,  the 
only  adequate  symbols  of  thought  and  of 
its  communication,  t6. ;  these  inarticulate 
and  articulate,  486;  the  latter  constitute 
Language  Proper,  ib.;  the  vocabulary  of 
any  language  necessarily  finite,  487;  words 
are  merely  hints  to  the  mind,  487-8;  Lan- 
guage as  a  source  of  Error,  486,  m«  Error, 
Causes  of. 

Larroqub,  quoted  on  canons  of  syllogism, 
672-4. 

L'Abt  db  PxirexB  (Pprt-RoyoJ  Logic)^  26; 
its  study  recommended,  60, 408;  authors  of 
very  nearly  took  the  distinction  between 
notions  as  Clear  and  Obscure,  Distinct  and 
indistinct,  114. 

Latin  Schoolmen,  viewed  Logic  as  a  science, 
7;  their  views  as  to  the  object>matter  of 
Logic,  19-20. 

Laurxmbxroius,  p.,  25. 

Laws  of  Thought,  sm  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Thought. 

Lx  Clxro,  71. 

Lxcno  CUB0ORIA  and  Uctio  Stataria^  491, 
jM  Knowledge,  Doctrine  of  the  Aoqnisition 
and  Perfecting  of. 

LxiBNiTZ,  on  the  principles  of  Identity  and 
Contradiction,  64;  did  not  always  dJstin- 
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gnith  the  prindplM  of  Identity  ud  Con- 
tradietion,  06;  eallcd  attentton  to  law  of 
SofBcient  ReatoOf  67;  ft>and«d  hk  philoao- 
phf  on  the  priDClplM  of  SufBetent  BeaMNi 
and  CoDtradietlon  (including  Identity),  t*.  ; 
did  not  fufflclently  dlnorlminata  the  law  of 
Caaaality  from  the  law  of  8aflicienl  Reason, 
ib. ;  gmvB  varioua  names  to  the  principle  of 
SoAcient  Reason,  i*. ;  controveiry  between 
and  Clarke,  on  province  of  Saffleient  Rea- 
son, it  ;  Ills  distinction  of  Intuitive  and 
Symbolical  Knowledge,  noticed,  87;  to 
him  is  owing  the  distinction  of  Coneepta 
into  Clear  aud  DisUnct,  112-U;  the  first  to 
take  the  distinction  of  Intnitive  and  Sym- 
bolical knowledge,  126;  unacqnaintonce  of 
the  philosophers  of  this  country  with  the 
doctriues  of;  127;  manner  in  which  be  gave 
his  writings  to  the  world,  A.:  his  paper 
J)$  Cognitiom*y  VerUmte,  et  Itltit^  quoted  tmax 
on  Intuitive  and  Symbolical  Knowledge, 
121,  456;  quoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism, 
MO-1;  refbired  to  on  simplicity  of  sorites, 
S74. 

LdDKHFROCT,  maintained  all  thought  to  be 
at  bottom  a  calculation,  197. 

Lkmsia,  name  tor  the  m^or  Premise  or 
Sumption  of  a  Syllogism,  200. 

Lbxh ATA,  what,  188* 

Lbz CMtfrotf ictortomm, puituipimm  Qmtrmdkem' 
ftMfn,  its  extension  in  the  schools,  65. 

LoBKOwiTZ,  Joannes  Caramuel,  184;  reftrred 
to  on  various  kinds  of  wholes,  851. 

Locks,  John,  toUUy  misapprehended  the 
nature  of  Logic,  21;  on  the  principle  of 
Contradiction,  64;  his  real  merits  In  rela- 
tion to  the  dintinotions  of  Ideas,  the  doe- 
trine  of  Definition,  etc.,  116;  anticipated 
Hume  In  remarking  the  employment  of 
terms  without  distinct  meaning,  125;  quoted 
on  this  point,  125-^ 

Looic,  the  first  seven  lectures  of  the  Author's 
Metaphysical  Course  delivered  as  a  generml 
introduction  to  the  course  of,  1;  mode  in 
which  its  consideration  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted, tfr. ;  system  of,  consists  of  two  parts, 
Tix. :  — Introduction  to  the  Science,  and 
Body  of  Doctrine  eonstltnting  the  seienoe 
Itself,  8;  questions  to  be  answered  in  the 
Introduction  to  Logto,  8  c<  »^. ;  I.  Defini- 
tion of; a-24,  swobs 496-7;  the  Seienoe  of 
the  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought,  8  et  uq. ; 
this  definition  explained  in  detail,  A.;  (1) 
The  word  Livre,  a.  Its  history,  8  *t  »q. ;  the 
term  (Koyu^)  as  marking  a  particular 
■eienoe  not  so  old  as  the  sdenee  Itself,  ib.  ; 
not  used  In  this  sense  by  Arhtotle,  8.  4; 
according  to  Boethios,  first  applied  to  the 
science  by  the  ancient  Peripatetics.  4;  used 
in  the  wide  sense  by  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
dlsiaa,  tfr.;  bat  preTionsly  to  Alexander  a 


common  deslgnatloB  of  the  seienoe,  as  ap- 
pears fW>m  Cioero,  4;  b.  Its  derivation 
and  meaning,  from  A^tos,  signifying  both 
thought  and  Its  expression,  4;  this  ambigu- 
ity favored  the  rise  of  two  counter-opinions 
regarding  the  object-matter  of,  5,  23;  this 
twofold  meaning,  how  oontradistinguisbed 
In  expression  by  Aristotle,  5 ;  by  others,  A. ; 
appellations  of  the  science  afterwards  called 
Logic,  ib. ;  TaolUation  In  the  application  of 
the  term  by  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  other 
aueient  schools  of  philosophy,  6;  (2)  The  Go- 
UQS  of  Logic, —  whether  science  or  art,  7  cr 
se^.,  U9  aUo  496-601 :  a  science  according  to 
Plato  and  the  Platonisti,  but  Dialectic  with 
them  equivalent  to  the  Logic  and  If  etaphys- 
ios  of  the  Peripatetics,  7 ;  denied  to  be  either 
science  or  art  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians 
and  many  philoeophers  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  A.;  a  sdeuce  according  to  the 
Stoics,  ib. ;  and  according  to  the  Arabian 
and  Latin  schoolmen,  A.,*  maintained  to 
be  an  art  In  more  modem  times  by  manj 
Aristotelians,  the  Rami^ts,  and  a  majority 
of  tlie  Cartesians,  ib.;  both  sdenee  and  ait, 
according  to  others,  A. ;  In  Germany,  since 
Leibnits,  regarded  as  a  science,  ib.;  the 
question  fhtile,  7;  errors  of  Whately  on 
this  point,  7, 8;  what  is  implied  in  defining 
Ix^ic  as  a  science,  8,  9;  held  by  some  to 
be  a  science,  498;  and  either  Speculative 
science,  ib.;  or  Practical,  ib.;  or  both 
Speculative  and  Practical,  ib.;  an  art,  448; 
science  and  art,  ib. ;  neither  science  nor 
art,  but  instrument,  organ,  habit,  or  instm- 
mental  discipline,  ib. ;  that  loosely  taking 
the  terms,  is  either  art,  or  seienoe,  or  both, 
600;  that  at  once  science  (part  of  plilloso- 
phy)  and  Instrument  of  philosophy,  A.; 
that  question,  whether  part  of  philosophy 
or  not«  an  idle  qnestion,  A. ;  that  question, 
whether  art,  science,  etc.,  only  \erbal, 
600-1;  Engenius  quoted  to  this  elTect,  A.; 
(8)  Its  Object-matter,  9  «<  m^.  ;  a.  Thought, 
what,  f6  et  aeq.;  in  its  wider  meaning, 
thought  denotes  every  Cognitive  set,  and 
even  every  mental  modification  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  A. ;  in  tlie  more  limited 
meaning,  Thought  (Thought  proper)  draotes 
only  the  acts  of  the  understanding,  Faculty 
of  Comparison,  Elaborative,  or  Di^curnve 
Faculty,  1^10;  in  the  more  limited  mean- 
ing, Thought  is  the  object-matter  of  I^gie, 
9;  objects  that  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Logic,  A. ;  b.  Thought  as  thought,  what, 
10  et  seq. ;  Matter  and  Form  of  Thought, 
distinguislied.  11;  Logic  properly  conver- 
sant only  with  the  Form  of  Tliooght.  11  et 
seq. ;  this  shown  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  the  thing  itieli; 
11-12;  0.  Laws  of  Thought  as  Thought,  32 
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«t  $*q. ;  these  the  proper  object  of  Lo^c, 
12-13,  s*e  also  14-17;  bow  distiiiKuisbed  from 
Empirical  or  Historical  Psychology,  17;  aa 
the  scieDce  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as 
Thought,  is  the  science  of  the  uecessary 
Forms  of  Thought,  17,  182-8;  necessary 
Ibrm  of  thought  implies  four  conditions— 

I.  Determined  by  the  nature  of  the  think- 
ing subject  itself;  2.  Original;  8.  Universal; 
4.  A  Law,  17-18;  hence  the  object-matter  of 
Logic  explicitly  enounced,  in  saying  that 
Logic  is  the  science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought 
as  Thought,  or  of  the  Formal  Laws  of 
Thought,  or  of  the  Laws  of  tlie  Form  of 
Thought,  18,  ue  aho  28-9;  hence  analogy 
between  and  Mathematics  as  both  formal 
sciences,  81-2;  general  historical  retrofpect 
of  views  in  regard  to  the  object  and  domain 
of,  18  et  seq. ;  merit  of  the  author's  view  of, 
ib.f  Aristotle's  relation  to  views  of  the 
nature  and  domain  of,  19;  views  of  Greek 
Aristotelians  and  Latin  schoolmen  regard- 
ing, in  genera]  correct,  19-20;  views  of  the 
object-matter  of,  in  the  Leibnitio-Wolf- 
ian  and  Kantian  schools,  20;  its  nature 
most  completely  and  generally  misunder- 
stood in  Great  Britain,  tft.;  in  certain  re- 
spects wholly  misconceived  by  Bacon,  20-21; 
totally  misapprehended  by  Locke,  21;  gen- 
eral character  of  Whately's  SUmenU  o/;  ib. ; 
his  view  of  the  object-matter  and  domain 
oi;  stated  and  criticized,  21-28,  s«e  Whately ; 

II.  Utility  of,  24  tt  uq  ;  Utilities  ftlsely 
attributed  to,  ib.  et  teq. ;  supposed  to  be  an 
instrument  of  scientific  discovery,  24 ;  hence 
called  an  Instrument^  or  Instntmental  Philos- 
ophy ^  etc  ,  24-6 ;  supposed  to  be  the  in&lllble 
corrector  of  our  intellectual  vices,  25;  its 
designations  on  this  supposition,  ib.,  848; 
in  what  respect  an  instrument  of  the  sci- 
ences, 25-6,  82;  not  properly  an  art  of 
discovery,  26, 82;  in  what  sense  to  be  styled 
the  medicine  of  the  mind^  26, 82;  the  laws  of, 
the  negative  condition  of  truth,  ib.;  its 
utility  that  of  a  formal  instrument,  or  mean 
by  which  knowledge,  already  acquired, 
may  be  methodized  into  the  form  accom- 
modated to  the  conditions  of  the  undei^ 
standing,  88;  nsefiil  as  giving  us,  to  a  oei^ 
tain  extent,  dominion  over  our  thoughts, 
88-4;  as  supplying,  in  part,  the  criterion  of 
Troth  from  Error,  84;  as  invigorating  the 
understanding,  tft. ;  as  alTording  a  scientific 
nomenclature  of  the  laws  by  which  think- 
ing is  governed,  and  of  the  violation  of 
these  laws,  85-6— IIL  Its  Divisions, 87 el 
teq. J  see  also  496-7;  division  of  into  Natural 
and  Artificial  inept,  86;  its  Kinds,  or  Spe- 
cies, and  Parts,  ib.  et  seq.  /  1^,  By  relation 
to  the  mind,  is  Otj^etive  and  Sutjective, 
—  J6^j(«irutf  tea  and  HoMtttalw,  87;  both  of 


these  to  be  proposed  as  the  end  of  instmc 
tion  in,  ib.;  2<',  By  relation  to  objects,  is 
Abstract  or  General,  and  Concrete  or  Spe- 
cial, 88,  ue  also  487;  these  kinds  of,  how 
designated  by  the  Greek  Aristotelians,  and 
by  the  Arabian  and  Latin  schoolmen,  88; 
this  division  of  remounts  to  Alexander  the 
Aphrodisian,  ib.,-  his  illustration  of  the  dis- 
tinction, ib.;  other  illustrations  of  this 
division  of,  89;  General  Logic  is  alone  one, 
Special  Logic  is  manifold,  and  part  of  the 
science  in  which  it  is  applied,  89-40;  the 
distinction  of  Logiea  docens  and  Logiea 
Htens  mistaken  by  some  modem  authors, 
42;  8^,  By  reference  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  can  come  into  exercise  by 
ns,  is  divided  into  Pure  and  Modified,  42 
et  seq.;  Pure  Logic,  what,  48;  Modiflod 
Logic,  what,  ib.;  nomenclature  of  Modified 
Logic,  48-i;  this  idenUcal  with  the  Applied 
Logic  of  Kant  and  others,  48;  not  properly 
an  essential  part  of,  44-5;  Conspectus  of 
the  present  course  of,  45;  Formal  and  Ma- 
terial Logic  contrasted,  497;  division,  va- 
rieties, and  contents  of,  in  detail,  601-6.— 
IV.  History  of,  postponed,  48.—  V.  Bibli- 
ography of,  ib. ;  this  shortly  noticed,  49-61; 
first  great  division  of^  —  Pure  Logic,— 
considered,  62-875;  Part  I.,  Stoicheiology, 
62-884;  Section  I.,  Noetic,  or  of  the  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Thought,  62-82;  in  what 
aspect  Thought  is  viewed  by,  52^;  the  true 
relations  of  Logic  overlooked  on  two  sides, 
76  et  seq.  —  l.  Erroneously  held  to  alTord 
the  positive  standard  of  truth,  76—2.  Re- 
pudiated as  alTording  no  criterion  of  truth 
in  relation  to  the  absolute  by  some  philoso- 
phers, 77;  its  Postulates,  S\y  see  also  612-18; 
of  these  only  one  signalized,  —To  be  al- 
lowed to  state  explicitly  in  language  all 
that  is  implicitly  contained  in  thought,  81, 
see  also  510;  this  cannot  be  refbsed,  81;  is 
implied  in  what  Aristotle  states  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Syllogism,  82 ;  Section  II.  —  Of  the 
Products  of  Thought,  88-884;  i.  Ennoe- 
roatio,—  Of  Concepts  or  Notions,  88-158, 
see  Concepts,  Doctrine  of;  ii.  Apophantic, 
or  tlie  Doctrine  of  Judgments,  169-88,  m« 
Judgments,  Doctrine  of;  on  the  snpponition 
that  Logic  takes  cognizance  of  the  modality 
of  objects,  the  science  can  have  no  exist- 
ence, 182;  ill.  Doctrine  of  Beasonings,  189- 
884,  see  Beasonings,  Doctrine  of;  Part  II. 
Methodology,  Section  i.  Method  in  general, 
Section  il.  Logical  Methodology,  885-876; 
Logical  Methodology,  what,  885-6,  840-41; 
consists  of  three  parts,  —  P,  The  Doctrine 
of  Definition,  2^,  Of  Division,  8°,  Of  Pro- 
bation, 841;  historical  notices  of  Logical 
Methodology,  t6./  P,  Doctrine  of  Definition, 
841-8|  see  DeflniUon,  Doctrine  of;  2^,  Of 
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Doctrine  of  DirMon,  880-M,  «f«  DtvMoB, 
Doctrine  of;  8^,  Doctrine  of  Probetion, 
8rK>-7&,  9f  ProbettoDf  Doctrine  of;  leeond 
great  divicion  of,  —  Miidifled  t.Oi^e,  875- 
41«;  its  object, —the  conditions  to  which 
thoufilit  ie  rabject,  erifling  fhMn  the  empiri- 
cal circa mstaneee,  externa)  tod  internal, 
andcr  wliich  man's  faculty  of  tbl«king  is 
naiiile»ted,  876;  its  problems  three,  1^, 
Wliat  is  Truth,  and  its  contradictory  oppo- 
site, Error!  3^,  What  are  the  caoMS  ot 
Krror  and  the  impediments  to  Truth,  and 
what  are  the  means  of  thdr  Removal?  8°, 
What  are  the  Sabsidiarien  by  which  Human 
Thought  may  be  strengthened  and  guided 
in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  ?  ih. ;  the 
fir^t  two  qnestloBs  belong  to  the  8toiehelol- 
ogy  of  Modified  Logic,  the  third  to  its 
Melliodology,  877;  Part  I.  Modified  Stoi- 
clieiology,  876-440;  Section  i.  Doctrine  of 
Truth  and  Error,  876-96;  Section  ii.  Error, 
its  Caufcs  and  Remedies,  897-440,  «^  Truth 
and  Krror,  Doctrine  of;  Modified  Method- 
ology-, Section  L  Of  the  Means  by  which 
onr  Knowledge  obtains  the  character  of 
Perli'ction,  — the  Acquisition  and  Commu- 
nication of  Knowledge.  441-93,  aet  Knowl- 
ed;;i>.  Doctrine  of  the  Acquisition  and  Per- 
fect ing  of 

Look  a  />ornu,  equal  to  Abitrtct  or  General 
Lopic.  Iff  Logic. 

LooicA  Uabituali)!,  s««  Logic. 

LooicA  Svdtematica,  $te  Logic. 

Logic  A  LViu,  equal  to  Concrete  or  Special 
Logic,  i*«  Logic. 

I.<K2irAL  Division,  sr<  Division. 

I.ooir  AL  Induction,  sc«  Induction. 

Logical  Laws,  ut  Fundamental  LawB  of 
Thought. 

Logical  Methodology,  sm  Logic. 

Logical  Perfcctlon  and  Imperftetion  of 
Concepts,  ut  Concepts,  Quality  of. 

Logical  Truth,  «e<  Truth  and  Error,  Doo- 
triiie  of. 

Logical  Affinity  or  Continuity,  Law  of, 
allcj^cd  by  Kant,  but  r^ected  by  the  Author, 
149. 

Logical  Notation,  that  by  circular  diagrams 
as  illustrating  propositions,  180;  the  first 
emplo)  meut  of  these  improperly  ascribed 
to  Euler,  t».;  to  be  found  in  Weise,  tfr.,- 
that  by  parallel  lines  of  dilferent  lengths 
(Lambert's),  partially  anticipated  by  Al- 
stedius,  t6.;  circular  diagrams  illustrative 
of  reasoning,  191;  circular  and  linear,  for 
Syllogisms  in  Extension  and  Comprehen- 
sion, 214-16;  objection  to  notation  by  cir- 
cles, 214 ;  diagrams,  circular  and  linear,  il- 
lustrative of  the  Sorites,  281;  the  Author's, 
for  propositions,  629;  circular  for  the  same, 
A. ;  Lambert's  linear  scheme  of;  criticized, 


667-8;  Maats^  scheme  ot;  critici»d,  661^70; 
the  Author's  seiieme  of, —No.  I  Linear, 
670-8;  Author*8  sclieme  of,  — No.  II.  Co- 
figured  and  Figured  syllogism,  678;  Na 
III.  Figured  syllogism,  —  table  of  Syllo* 
givtic  Moods,  in  each  figure  12  affirmative 
and  24  negative,  iu  all  36, 678-9. 

Logical  (and  Dialectical)  Beasonlng,  its 
meaning  in  Aristotle,  4. 

LooicA  L  trrmii,chiefiy  borrowed  from  Mathe- 
matico.  196,  209  10. 

hoTfUchs  Xoyur^,  bow  employed  by  Aristotle, 
8,  4;  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodkias,  4;  \ifj 
the  subsequent  Aristotelians,  tft. 

A6yos,  its  twofold  meaning,— thought  aad 
Its  expression,  equivalent  to  theroK'o  and 
oratic  of  the  Latins,  4,  6 ;  the»e  meanings 
how  contradistinguished  by  Arirtotle,  5; 
by  others,  *.;  X6yos  wpo^opuchs,  and 
X&yos  Mid^rros,  probably  originated  with 
tlie  Stoics,  ib. 

LovAViEXBES,  or  Masters  of  Louvain,  289, 
291, 294 ;  quoted  on  quantification  of  pred- 
icate, 656;  quoted  on  error  regarding  In- 
duction, 596,  617. 

Luci A !f,  881,888. 

Luc  I  Li  us,  479. 

LuTUKB,  quoted  on  Knowledge  and  Belief; 
888 ;  quoted  on  reading,  487. 

Maam,  Professor,  of  Halle,  bis  edition  of 
the  Prtrcfpta  of  Wyttenbach  noticed  and 
censured,  50;  in  his  edition  of  the  Pracfpta 
of  Wyttenbach  reverwd  the  authors  mean- 
ing on  analyyix  and  synthesis,  338. 

MAOxyTiNUB,  240,  614;  vsriation  of  histori- 
ans as  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  680. 

Maoiuub,  48& 

Maimon.  S.,  referred  to  on  schemes  of  logi- 
cal notation,  667. 

Majob  proposition,  §ef  Premise. 

Mako  db  Kbbxk-<jkdx,  Panlus,  42. 

Malkbbaschb,  quoted  on  the  Infloence  of 
Self-Love,  407-^. 

Makiliub,  quoted,  8S9,428;  qnoted  on  the 
nature  of  experience,  448^. 

Maiuottb,  relerred  to  for  correct  doctrine  of 
the  Aristotelic  enthymeme,  278. 

Mabtbrb  of  Louvain,  the,  tef  LoTsniensea. 

Mabtbbs  Regent  in  the  College  of  St.  Lau- 
rence in  Cologne,  their  doctrine  of  Indno- 
tion,  606. 

Matxbxal  Induction,  see  Induction. 

MATHB]iATiCALTnith,sMTnith  and  Error, 
Doctrine  o£ 

Maubxtiub,  refers  to  St.  Augnstin  as  author- 
ity for  quotation  as  to  Logic  being  the 
Art  artium  and  Seientia  snenttananj  26. 

Mazubx,  quoted  on  the  office  of  the  natoial 
sciences,  890. 

Mbxxxb8,893. 
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Melawchthok,  261 ;  his  doctrine  that  there 
te  a  greater  force  in  the  negative  particle 
none,  not  any,  than  in  the  affirmative  all, 
527 ;  this  doctrine  shown  to  be  erroneouSf 
ib.,  621 ;  quoted  on  Figure  of  SylIogi6m,641. 

Mexaob,  330, 832,838;  quoted  on  the  benefit  of 
Cull  versa tion  as  a  mean  of  Knowledge,  486. 

Mekdoza,  Hurtado  de,  quoted  on  proximate 
and  remote  matter  of  Syllogism,  202,  207; 
hl8  ground  of  the  discrimination  of  major 
and  minor  terms  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Figures.  629. 

Mtrd\7i\ffiSt  of  Aristotle,  its  probable  mean- 
ing, 611. 

Metaphtbics,  the  Author's  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on,  the  first  seven  were  delivered  by 
the  author  as  a  General  Introduction  to  the 
course  of  Logic  proper,  1;  referred  to,  88 
et  alibi, 

MsTAPHTSiCAi.  Truth,  Mc  Truth  and  Error, 
Doctrine  of. 

HxTBOD,  in  general,  what,  885-6 ;  authors  re- 
ferred to  on,  386;  in  reference  to  science, 
what,  886-7;  considered  in  its  integrity  is 
twofold  —  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  what, 
836-7;  the  Analytic,  what,  887;  the  Syn- 
thetic, what,  ib.;  eonfhsion  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  terms  Anal^fsis  and 
Synthesis^  837-8;  authors  referred  to  on  this 
confusion,  888 ;  these  counter  processes  as 
applied  to  the  counter  wholes  of  compre- 
hension and  extension  correspond  with  each 
other,  838 ;  the  Synthetic  method  has  been 
called  the  Progressive,  and  the  Analytic 
the  Regressive,  889;  these  designations 
wholly  arbitrary  and  of  various  application, 
839-40;  in  general.  Synthesis  has  been  des- 
ignated the  Progressive,  and  Analysis  the 
Regressive,  process,  840. 

Methodologt,  se<  Logic,  Method. 

Mktz,  466. 

MlCR^LlVS,  86. 

Minor  Proposition,  tet  Premise. 

MlRANDULANirS,  Jo.  Plous,  142. 

UiRANDnLANUS,  J.  F.  Plcus,  280. 

Mkevonic  Verses,  those  embracing  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  propositions  in  reference  to 
quantity  and  quality  combined,  "Asserit 
A,''  etc.,  179,  287;  author's  English  metri- 
cal version  of  these,  287;  previous  English 
metrical  versions  of  the  same,  ib.,»ee  abo 
689;  for  Conversion,  186-7;  for  Diijunctive 
Syllogisms,  281;  for  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
gisms, 240;  for  Figure  of  Syllogism,  282. 

MooiFiKD  Logic,  Me  Logic. 

MoLiNiBDS,  quoted  on  meaning  of  the  Lex 
Contradictoriantm,  66,  280,  248,  886,  888. 

MoKBODDo,  Lord,  quoted  on  the  distinction 
of  potential  and  actual  in  relation  to  no- 
tions, 146-6;  his  error  on  this  point,  146. 

MosTAiGNX,  quoted  on  illustration  of  Pre- 


cipitancy, 402-8;  quoted  on  precipitate 
dogmatism  and  skepticism  as  phases  of  the 
same  disposition,  408. 

Mood  of  Syllogism,  doctrine  of,  according 
to  logicians,  286  et  seq. ;  name  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  three  propositions  of  a 
syllogism,  with  designation  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  each,  286;  the  Greek  logicians, 
looking  merely  to  the  two  premises  in  com- 
bination, called  these  Syxygies,  ib.,-  in  all 
sixty-four  moods,  287-8;  but  only  eleven 
valid,  288;  of  the  six  in  each  figure,  in  all 
twenty-four,  only  nineteen  useftil,  ib.j 
these,  according  to  doctrine  of  author,  may 
be  still  further  simplified,  ib,,-  the  doctrine 
of,  explicated,  287  et  seq. ;  the  possible  com- 
binations of  premises  tested  as  to  their 
validity  by  the  general  laws  of  the  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism,  287-8;  these  laws  give 
eight  possible  moods  of  a  legitimate  syllo- 
gism, 288;  these  eight  moods  being  turtber 
tested  by  the  special  rules  of  the  First  Fig- 
ure, leave  only  four  legitimate  moods  in 
that  figure  —  viz.,  Barbara,  Celarent,  Darii, 
Ferio,  288-4 ;  examples  with  diagrams  of 
the  legitimate  moods  of  the  First  Figure, 
290-91;  in  the  Second  Figure  there  are  four 
legitimate  moods  —  viz.,  Cesare,  Camestres, 
Festino,  Baroco,  291-8;  examples  of  these 
with  diagrams,  292-8;  in  the  Third  Figure 
there  are  six  legitimate  moods— viz.,  Da- 
rapti,  Felapton,  Disamis,  Datisi,  Bocardo, 
Ferison,  294-^;  examples  of  these  with  dia- 
grams, 286-8;  some  ancient  logicians  made 
two  moods  of  Darapti,  296-6;  in  the  Fourth 
Figure  there  are  five  legitimate  moods  — 
viz.,  Bramantip,  Camenes,  Dimaris,  Fesapo, 
Fresison,  299-800;  examples  of  these  with 
diagrams,  800-1;  what  is  true  of  mood  in 
Extension  holds  also  of  it  in  Comprehen- 
sion, 802;  Latin  and  Greek  mnemonic 
verses  for  moods  —  hinorical  notice  of, 
807-8;  the  Latin  due  to  Petms  Uispanna, 
806;  the  Greek  less  ingenious  than  the 
Latin,  and,  according  to  author's  latest 
view,  probably  copied  from  the  latter,  ib, ; 
reduction  of  the  moods  of  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Figures  to  thoee  of  the 
First, 809-18;  direct  and  indirect  moods,— 
their  principle,  658-9;  direct  and  indirect 
moods  in  First  and  Fourth  Figures,  668; 
indirect  moods  of  logicians  of  Second  and 
Third  Figures,  668-4;  tliese  impossible,  664 ; 
new  moods,  666-7;  Author's  table  of  moods, 
678-a 

Mors,  mou,  etc.,  the  predeslgnations,  vari- 
ously referred  to  universal,  particular,  or 
to  neither  quantity,  686;  authors  referred 
to  on,  ib. ;  Corvinns,  t6. 

Mdllxr,  Johann  von,  his  praetloe  in  read- 
ing, 482. 
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McRKTUt,  referred  to  on  a  sporiovi 

of  Art«totl6'B  HJUiarU,  6. 
Muitif  BLLiat,  rooefflonlo  toiws  of,  eompii*- 

ing  th«  Ten  Catecortos,  U9;  hk  mnemonio 

Tenai,  qnotcd  of  ol^tt  not  Indodod  wider 

the  Ten  Categoriet,  140. 
M CTATio  Eijuioai,  Mt  Frotetion. 

BZCB88ITA8  Connqseiitfae  «t  NooeiritM  Con- 
•equentle,  nathon  rttend  to  on  dletlnetton 
of,fiO». 

Vboatiov,  controTonjr  rognrding  the  plnoe 
of,  178;  ntg«tire  (ems,  bow  dedgnalad  by 
Arieuiil«f  Boethini,  the  Sohoolmen,  A.; 
partitmla  ii|^il«w,  what,  A.;  pnpanHomt 
infitiiutty  what,  ib. 

Nbw  Amaifiic  of  lofpmJL  Jbmu,  propoeod 
Essay  bj  the  author  on,  609;  eztnet  ftom 
rro«peetna  of,  609-lS. 

NOETio,  arc  Logic. 

NoLDiUB,  186;  reftrred  to,  on  Htotorj  of 
Foortb  Figure,  808;  hie  redaction  of  Ba- 
rooo,  814-17;  called  the  mood  Bocardo 
Docamroc. 

NoxBwcLATirBB,  aoiantlilc,  Importance  of; 
86. 

IVoxiiiAL  Definition,  ms  Definition. 

NoH-CovTRAOioTiOH,  prinoipla  oi;  ms  Con- 
tradiction. 

Nov  tnt  logieum,  what,  66. 

KoTtojr.  see  Concept. 

NunMEBiira,  888, 46L 

OBJKGTtTB  Logic,  MS  LOglO. 

OBaKBVATioN,  MS  Knowlcdgc,  Dootrino  of 
tlie  Acquisition  and  Perfecting  of. 

Occam,  William,  his  nee  of  Qmetptusy  80. 

Olbbrs,  his  speculation  fbnnded  on  tlie 
general  relatione  of  distance  between  the 
planets,  867. 

Opinion,  sse  Truth  and  Error,  Doctrine  o£ 

Opposition,  or  Incompoaslbllity,  of  Jadg- 
ments  or  Propositions,  what,  184;  either  of 
Contradiction  or  of  Contrarietj,  d.;  Sob- 
oontrary  opposition,  what,  ib.f  not  a  real 
oppositloD,  ib.  i  thii  described  by  Aristotle 
as  an  opposition  in  langvage,  not  In  real- 
Ur,  a. ;  distinction  between  Indeflnitude 
and  Semi-definitnde  or  Definite  indefin^ 
tnde,  688;  the  author's  doctrine  of,  evolved 
out  of  this  distinction,  A.;  Subaltematlon 
and  Snboontrarlety  as  Ibrms  of,  rejected, 
ib.  f  Inconsistency  Introduced,  d.;  Contra- 
dictory and  Contrary  opporitlon  among 
propositions  of  diflferent  quality, what,  688-4; 
Inconsistency  among  propositions  of  the 
same  quality,  688;  subdivlsloos  of  Contra- 
diction, Contrariety,  and  Inoonstotency, 
683-4;  differences  in  Compossiblllty  of  the 
two  schemes  of  Indefinite  and  Definite  Par- 
ticularity, 684;  tabular  scheme  ot,  686. 


OsoAKOir,  name  bestowed  on  the  eolleetiaB 
we  possess  of  the  logical  treatises  of  Are- 
totle,a4;  bat  not  by  AtistoUe  hiiBidi;iL; 
as  thus  applied,  eontiiboted  to  the  ernae. 
ous  supposition  that  Logie  ii  sn  iaBruaot 
of  discovery,  e6. 

Otid,  quoted,  48S. 

Pacbtkubb,  or  Facfaymerfaii,  Gengiai, 

278;  quoted  on  Induction,  SSI 
Pacius,  Julius,  87,  196,  318,  288;  sm  tk 

Regressive   Comprehensive  Sciitee  lidon 

Godenius,  2*8;  relbrred  to,  on  Fffne,!S: 

quoted  on  error  of  phrsse  petitu  rmofn, 

889. 
pARALoaxsx,  sem  Fallacies. 
Pabt,  «sc  Whole. 
Pabticvlab  Propositlotti^  172,  m  Jed;- 

ments,  Propositions. 
Partitiob,  see  Division. 
Pascal,  quoted  on  the  dignity  of  uo  u 

oonsisting  in  tlwngtat,  84;  qootsd  on  ifae 

power  of  custom,  8B2. 
Pamios,  as  a  sonree  of  Error,  m  Emr, 

Causes  of. 
Paul,  8t.,  quoted,  888. 
ncpcox^,  not  used  by  Aristotle,  hot  flnnife 

w«pi4x*"^f  in  relation  to  notioai,  100. 
PBBIPATBTIC8,  their  nomeDcIat&re  of  Ae 

parts  of  the  Hypothetical  8yllof^,»l 
PSBfliua,  quoted  on  Chrysippsi,  si  iBrestar 

of  the  Sophism  Sorites,  288;  quoted,  ^ 

479. 
PrrBBSBi,  relbrred  to  on  history  of  Cileg»- 

ries  in  antiquity,  142. 
Fxrmo  PrimeipUy  what,  808;  fiwr  of  tk 

phrase,  «b.,  sm  Probation. 
PxTBUS  A  COBXiBUB,  sstiiised  bf  Bsdmn, 

Bern,  and  Babelais,  880. 
Philo,  6. 
Pbilofohits,  or  Grammatieas,  Josaies,*; 

on  the  principle  of  ContrsdietioD,  6S,  191, 

207,  240,  241,  278,  296,  888;  refened  te« 

analysis  of  Geometry,  889;  (or  AaaMei^ 

Mt  definition  of  conversioe,  (14;  qtoied, 

on  order  of  Premises,  624^;  qvMi  « 

Figure  of  Syllogism,  687-0- 
PBiLoeoPHiOAL  or  Logical   Piwenj** 

principle  of,  460;  the  foundation  of  Mm- 

tion  and  Analogy,  ib. 
PBiLoeoPHT  of  Common  Senas,  tin,  wW» 

888;  well  stated  by  Ariitotle, ». 
Phootlidbs,  Greek  epigram  by,  VO. 
PlCCABTOS,  196. 
Platiha,  reftrred  to  en  death  of  Peiw  ^ 

paous,  806. 
FLATMva,  Ernst,  idbrred  to^  on  Ugk  M 

a  fbrmal  instrument  of  the  aeieBe«,  %^ 

466;  quoted  on  Figure  of  SyHogim,**^. 
Plato,  his  use  of  the  tern  Diabciu,6.B,(at 

the  PlatonlstB)  considered  Wtiff^  (*•**> 
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Logie  and  Metophystos)  ■•  %  gdenoe,  7; 
frequently  employed  the  laws  of  Sxoludad 
Middle  and  of  Contradiction,  e2-6;  his 
(alleged)  Second  AleMades  spurious,  05;  reo- 
oguixed  the  law  of  Season  and  Consequent 
or  Sufficient  Reason,  06;  employed,  in  ref- 
erence to  this  principle,  the  ambiguous  term 
air  la,  66, 840;  guilty  of  the  vice  of  eireulus 
in  demonstrandOf  in  his  proof  of  the  immor> 
tality  of  the  soul,  872;  quoted  to  the  efibct 
that  man  is  naturally  determined  to  com- 
munication,  479. 

Plato,  Pseudo,  quoted  on  teaching  as  a  mean 
of  self-improrement,  482. 

PLATONI8T8,  the,  referred  to  on  knowledge 
and  belief,  884. 

nxdros,  its  meaning  in  relation  to  concepts, 
100. 

Plautits,  quoted  on  the  superiority  of  im- 
mediate to  mediate  testimony,  469. 

Plint,  the  younger,  quoted  on  the  greater 
tendency  of  hearing  to  rouse  the  attention, 
484;  his  maxim  regarding  quantity  to  be 
read,  487. 

PiiOrnrus,  his  employment  of  the  term  cau- 
gory^  140;  referred  to  on  Categories,  142; 
referred  to  on  analysis  of  Geometry,  889. 

Ploucquet,  Godfrey, 48;  referred  to  on  Pos- 
tulate of  Logic,  512;  quoted  on  Conyersion, 
628;  referred  to  on  quantification  of  predi- 
cate, 558;  his  general  canon  of  Syllogism, 
668. 

Plutakch,  6,  881;  cited  on  the  benefits  of 
opposition,  481. 

PoKciUB,  referred  to  for  scholastic  theories 
of  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  20. 

PoPB,  Alexander,  has  borrowed  from  Ser- 
geant, 680. 

PoBPHTRT,  101, 104;  quoted  on  the  relation 
between  the  Breadth  and  Depth  of  notions, 
104, 189;  made  two  moods  of  Darapti,  296. 

POBSOH,  Richard,  his  imitation  of  an  epi- 
gram of  Phocydides  as  applied  to  Hermann, 
280. 

Port  Royot  Logie,  see  VArt  de  Pemtr, 

POSTULATBS  Of  LogiC,  «<  LoglC. 

PosTULATXS,  what,  188. 

PBiSDiOATUX  prtBdieati  est  ttiam  praidieatwin 
subjeetiy  the  canon  of  Deductive  Categorical 
Syllogisms  in  Comprehension,  214;  bow 
otherwise  expressed,  ib. 

pRBCiPiTAiroT,  see  Error,  Causes  of. 

P&BDX8IOHATB  and  Preindesignate  Proposi- 
tions, what,  172,  «M  Judgments,  Proposi- 
tions. 

Pbbpigatb,  of  a  Judgment,  what,  161 ;  in  Aris- 
totle the  predicate  Includes  the  copula,  ib.; 
called  the  term  or  extreme  of  a  proposition, 
ib. ;  Quantification  of,  date  of  its  discovery 
by  author,  510;  Its  results  specified,  510-11, 
524-7;  considered  in  detail,  SkMOi  cstab- 
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Ushed,  10,  That  the  predicate  is  as  extensivB 
as  the  sul^ect,  516-17;  2o,  That  ordinary 
language  quantifies  the  predicate  so  often 
as  this  determination  is  of  importance,  517; 
this  done  either  directly,  or  by  Limitation 
or  ExoepUon,  517-19;  8*=>,The  doctrine  of 
the  non-quantification  of,  only  an  example 
of  the  passive  sequacity  of  the  logicians, 
519;  40,  The  non-qnantificatlon  of,  given 
up  by  logicians  themselves,  in  certain  cases, 
519-20;  logicians  (but  not  Aristotle)  as- 
serted that  In  affirmative  propositions  in 
which  suttfect  and  predicate  are  quantified 
to  their  Ml  extent,  the  predicate  is  distrib- 
uted in  virtue  of  its  matter,  626;  logicians 
wrong  in  their  doctrine  tliat  in  negative 
propositions  the  predicate  is  always  dis- 
tributed, ib.  f  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  quantification  of,  considered,  689  et 
seq.f  L  General,  — ottfections  founded  on 
the  distinction  of  Formal  and  Material 
considered,  689-48;  IL  SpecUl,  —  P,  That 
it  is  false,  64»-5;  2^,  Useless,  546^;  histori- 
cal notices  regarding  quantification  of, 
546-659;  Aristotle,  646-9;  Alexander  Aph- 
rodlsiensiB,  649;  Ammonius  Hermiie,  546, 
549-61;  Boethius,  651-8;  Averroes,  668;  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  56^-4;  Levi  Ben  Gerson, 
554-6;  Masters  of  Louvain,  556;  Titius 
and  Ridiger,  tfr.  ,*  Godfrey  Ploucquet,  568; 
Ulrich,  569;  authors  referred  to  on  the 
doctrine  that  the  extension  of  predicate  is 
always  reduced  to  extension  of  subject, 
668 ;  authors  referred  to  on  the  doctrine  that 
predicate  has  quantity  as  well  as  subject, 
ib.f  references  to  Aristotle  for  use  of  dis-' 
tributed  predicate,  ib, 

Prxjudicb,  authors  referred  to  on,  894,  see 

P&BLBCTioH,  Author's  Method  o^  2;  same 
as  that  prevalent  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
ib. 

pBxmsE,  Preni^,  of  Syllogism,  what,  198, 
199,  207;  Mi^or  and  Minor  Premise  or 
Proposition,  ib. ;  objections  to  these  terms 
as  denominations  of  the  propositions  of  a 
syllogism,  200;  their  designations,  ib. ;  best 
names  for  are  Smnptton  and  SubsitmpiioHt 
199-201;  order  of  624;  Philoponus  quoted 
on,  624-6;  instances  and  authorities  for  the 
enouneement  of  syllogism  with  the  minor 
premise  stated  first,  625-4. 

PBBSoisioir,  what,  88. 

Prbbxrtativb  Faculty,  as  a  source  of  Enror, 
see  Error,  Causes  of. 

PRETOflT,466. 

Pbikabt  Laws  of  Thought,  tee  Fundamental 

Laws  of  Thought. 
PBmvx  Cognitwn,  controversy  regarding, 

156. 
Pbiboifiux  OMUratftemKiMi,  see  Lex  Cbitfna- 

dietoriantm. 
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PBOBATrmr,  HaettiM  oCMD>TB;  Hs  «h«rae- 
ter  and  •lemcnto,  860;  tiMM  «x|>li«ited«  861 
H  Mf.;  tmnm  e»pl(qf«il  for  IVotatiM^  — 

Limdmg  of  Fnof,  861 ;  to  gmtrml,  what,  A.  ,• 
koir  dtotiM«iato«t  f^«B  SyllOffinA,  A.; 
wberMtt  d«pend«  Um  lofftMl  vahw  of, 
861>2;  groQBd  of  Proof  citbtr  alMoliite  or 
nlative,  88l{  dtottoetloM  of  propoiltSoiu 
to  re»p«ct  of  tb«  gmcnl  fenB  of  a  iyttem 
oU  864-6;  divWoQ*  of  ProtetkMU,  866 ;  the 
diikrenow  of  protwiHoM  depend  pMtly 
on  th«ir  nuittor  nnd  partly  on  tbolr  form, 
A. ;  (1)  In  rwpeet  of  ttwir  Matter,  thoj  are 
Para  and  Enviirioal,  86A-6  j  tills  dktteetion 
of  rrobatkNM  not  taken  toto  acooont  by 
Logic,  8S7;  (2)  In  icnpcet  of  tbelr  Form  this 
Is  Internal  and  Estemal,  866-6;  rrobatloos 
art,  to  rmpeei  of  Internal  Fonn,  a.  Direct 
and  IjKllreet,  886-7;  prinelple  of  Indirect 
proof,  867-6;  diflbrenocs  of  Indirect  or 
▲pafogtoal  Probations,  866;  b.  DednoUve 
and  Indnctive,  886-6;  a.  Synthetic  and 
Analytic,  866,  800;  to  retpcot  of  External 
form,  tbey  are,  \°,  Simple  and  Composite, 
S°,  Perfect  and  Imperfect,  8°,  Begnlarand 
Irregular,  866^);  (8)  In  rapect  of  tbeir 
Defcree  of  Cogency,  tbey  are,  1^,  Apodcictio 
or  Demonstratire  and  Probable,  866;  2°, 
Uiiivereaily  and  Partlonlarly  Valid,  ib. ;  the 
formal  legitinmoy  of^  deterodned  accord* 
tog  to  the  loglelana  by  Are  rales,  80B-7O; 
these  ralee  rednoed  to  two^  870;  the  five 
rales  explicated,  8i0  «<  «rf . ;  arrt  rnle.  If  otb- 
tog  is  to  be  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen, 
8Q0>71;  Its  Tiolatlon  affords  the  t^ttitio  Pnn- 
ciprt,  8'>U;  limitation  ander  which  this  rale 
Is  to  be  understood,  871;  seoond  rale.  That 
no  proposition  Is  to  be  employed  as  a  prln> 
dple  of  proof,  the  trnth  of  which  Is  only 
to  be  evinced  as  a  conseqncooe  of  the  prap- 
osltion  which  It  Is  employ^  to  prove,  8a8> 
72;  its  Tiolatlon  allbrds  the  rlee  of  ^wpov 
9p^4pomj  868;  third  rale.  That  no  drenlar 
probation  is  to  be  made,  868-73;  Its  violation 
aflbrds  the  vloe  of  Glircwfaf  m  dtmmuirmmdOf 
868;  regrsaslva  and  progreesive  proofs  not 
to  be  eonfonnded  with  the  taatologkal  elr- 
ole,  878;  fonrth  rala,  That  no  leap,  no  hia- 
tus mnst  ha  made,  870-78;  ito  violation  af- 
fords the  vice  of  Shims  to  dtmewsiwwMto, 
870,873;  fifth  rale,  Thi  aoope  of  the  proba- 
tion is  not  to  be  ehangad,  830^;  this  rale 
admits  of  three  dsgresi,  874;  (1)  Ifomrio 
SUneM,  874;  (8)  Provtog  too  Itttia,  tk  ;  (8) 
Provtog  toe  amch,  876. 

Pboblbm,  the,  what,  198. 

PnoBLDia,  what,  188. 

PnocLua,  reftrred  to  on  Knowledge  and  Bo- 
llef,  884. 

PBooMtaaiTB  Hethod,  tm  Method. 


Proov,  jnv  PreheCfofe. 

PnoPonnoK,  Analogy  or  Identity,  law  of, 
as  a  fondaassntol  rale  of  syllogisms,  575; 
made  by  eome  legMaas  the  one  snpreme 
oanon  of  syllogism,  A. ;  logicians  by  whom 
this  tow  Is  confounded,  or  made  coordinate 
with  the  Dietufn  de  Omni,  ik.,-  names 
given  by  logicians  to,  ib.;  erroneously 
suppoeed  to  be  employed  by  Aristotle  as  a 
fondaasental  rale  of  syllegiam,  676;  terms 
under  which  enounced,  676-8 ;  Sythiiis 
thongbt  that  thk  law,  unlem  limited,  is 
folse,  677,  M  SyllofflHi- 

Pnopoemo  QmditwmmUg  uikii  prnH  m  ear, 
the  rale,  its  origto,  168. 

PnoPoaiTioM,  The,  name  for  maiior  premise, 
200;  but  smblguoos,  80O-1. 

pROPoamoir,  what,  UiO;  Us  synonyma,  1S9- 
80 ;  called  by  Aristotle  an  Micrroi,  8«irn|pia, 
161 ;  how  divided  by  the  lagtotoas,  to  respect 
of  quantity,  171;  propositions  diatingnirtied 
by  the  author  toto  Predeslgnate  (IMI- 
nite),  and  Prdndeslgnate  (IndeSniteK  ac- 
eordlog  as  their  quantity  Is  or  is  not  marked 
out  by  a  verbal  sign,  172,  jm  Judgments; 
distlnetiona  of,  in  respect  of  the  general 
form  of  a  system  of  proof;  888-8,  mm  atao  187 
SI  aeq. ;  teram  of,  only  terms  as  terms  of  a 
relation,  616;  theee  only  compared  as  quan- 
tities, ib.;  of  no  consequence  logically 
whether  sufas|eot  or  predicate  of  be  placed 
first,  616,687;  in  common  language  predi- 
cate often  placed  first,  616;  simply  an  equa- 
tion of  two  notions  in  respect  of  their 
extenston,  GK,  686-7,  628-8;  new  propor- 
tional forms  resulting  from  the  doctrine  of 
a  quantified  predicate,  628  h  stf.,  «m  •<•» 
687;  theee,  with  the  old,  in  aU  eight,  628- 
80,  6864;  their  literal  symbok,  62M9; 
their  notation,  •». ;  quantity  of;  688  ec  sr*  ; 
Indefinite  propoeitions  (of  the  logidaas), 
better  buia^mau  or  FftindtaigmMe^  A.;.va> 
rious  optoions  as  to  their  olasstflcation,  A.; 
antliors  referred  to  on  this  snl^lect,  680^; 
prevalent  uneartatoty  to  regard  to  Partloa- 
larity  and  ita  signs,  681;  two  meantogs  of 
sem«,  either  Semi-definita,  and  equivalent 
to  MNM  mJir,  or  Indefinite,  and  equivalent 
to  seme  at  isasl,  ib,;  how  these  may  be  sym> 
bolised,  682;  Aristotle  and  logieianB  recog- 
nised only  the  latter  of  theee  OManings, 
681-2  ;reaBons  of  this,  682-8;  DeftnitBdecr 
Non-particularity  of  three  Unds,  681-2; 
how  these  fonaa  may  be  symboliMd,  A.; 
efltet  of  the  definite  article  and  Its  abeence 
todiflbrent  langnagm  to  redactag  the  defi- 
nite to  the  todeflnite,  581;  to  what  the  In- 
dafinitm  of  Arlstotto  correspond,  682;  logi- 
cians who  have  marked  the  quantitiM  by 
deflnito  and  indefinite,  682 ;  the  thrse  pee- 
alble  nlattoiif  of  the  tonw  o<;  L  Tot»4otol 
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eomeloslan,  2.  Toto-total  ooSxclntlon,  8. 
Incomplete  coYnoluslon,  InrolTing  Incom- 
plete co«xclu8ion,586;  the  whole  order  of 
heet  and  worst  quantifiofttion  of  the  tenns 
of,  tbrougboat  the  two  qnalitiee  of  Afflrma- 
tiou  and  Negation,  687-^i  «m  Jndgaenta, 
Doctrine  of. 

P&opoeiTiovE8  terttt  adjuuntit^  or  urtii  ad- 
jeeti^  what,  102;  how  designated  by  the 
Greeks  after  Aristotle,  161-2 ;  ttcundi  adja- 
ttntU^  what,  162. 

PROPOSXTIONKS  ExponSbiU*^  the  doetrine  ftt^ 
as  given  by  logicians,  618-19,  <m  Exclusive 
and  £xoeptive  Particles. 

Tlp6<r\i\^iSf  of  Theophraatus,  its  probable 
meaning,  611. 

IV^rcuris,  ito  use  by  Aristotle,  159. 

Paotagobas  and  Euathlns,  the  ease  of; 
quoted,  884. 

pBOVEaBS,  The  Book  of,  dted,  480. 

F8KLLU8,  Michael,  the  fl^nopsif  of  the  Orga- 
non  attributed  to,  in  all  probability  a  traas- 
lation  fVom  Hispanos,  808. 

Pbtcholooy,  Empirical  or  Historical,  how 
difltiuguished  from  Logic,  17, 22. 

PVRCHOT,  referred  to  on  Categories,  142; 
mnemonic  verse  for  XN^nnctive  Syllogism, 
fi-om,  231 ;  his  formnla  fbr  the  Figure  of 
Syllogism  (in  Extension),  282;  referred  to 
on  the  predesignation  of  the  predicate  by 
oil  collectively,  659. 

PuBB  and  Applitdi  as  nsually  employed  In 
oppo(»ition  in  German  philosophy,  not 
properly  relative  and  correlative  to  each 
other,  44;  pure  and  mtzetf,  applied  and  tm- 
applitd^  properly  correlative,  ift. 

Pure  and  Modal  Propodtions,  180-81,  eee 
Judgments. 

PXJBB  Logic,  eee  Logto. 

QUALITIX8,  or  Modes,  what,  66;  their  qmo- 
nymis,  66. 

QuinTiLXAir,  260;  his  employment  of  the 
term  Enthymeme^  278,  882;  his  maxim  re- 
garding quantity  to  be  read,  487. 

Babklais,  280. 

Bamibts,  maintain  logic  to  1>e  an  nt,  7. 

Bamus,  referred  to  on  genos  of  Logic,  7, 142; 
his  illustration  of  the  distinction  between 
Abstract  or  General,  and  Concrete  or 
Special  Logic,  89;  referred  to  on  Method  in 
Logic,  841;  referred  to  on  poetolate  of 
Logic,  612;  quoted  on  Induction  of  Aris- 
toUe,  698-4. 

BAPnr,  referred  to  on  canon  of  ^Uogtan, 
600. 

BxADivo,  M«  Knowledge,  I>octritia  of  the 
Acquisition  and  Perfecting  d 

Bbal  Definition,  tee  Definition. 

Bmal  Induction,  eee  Indoetloii. 


Rbal  Tmth,  jMTmth  and  Error,  Doetrine  of. 

Bbason  and  Consequent,  Iaw  of,  tee  Suffl* 
eient  Season. 

BKASOimio,  em  Beaaonlngs,  Doctrine  of; 
Syllogism. 

Bbasohimoc,  Doctrlae  of;  189-884;  the  act  of 
Beasoning,  what,  189-80;  this  illustrated  by 
an  example,  190;  the  example  given  is  a 
reasoning  In  the  whole  of  Extension,  and 
may  be  represented  by  three  circles,  191; 
the  reasoning  of  Extension  may  be  exhib- 
ited in  Comprehension,  191-8;  the  copula 
in  extension  and  comprehension  of  a 
counter  meaning,  198 ;  deflaition  of  the 
process  of  Beasoning  with  the  principal 
denominations  of  process  and  product, 
19&4;  these  explicated  and  illustrated,  194 
et  eeq. ;  1.  The  Act  of  Beasoning,  —  a  rea- 
aoning  is  one  organic  whole,  ib. ;  errors  of 
Icgieians  on  this  point,  196;  utility  of  the 
process  of  reasoning,  Sb.;  2.  Terms  by 
which  the  process  of  reasoning  is  denom- 
inated, -~  Reaunmgi  Batiodneaion,  DiS" 
cowTHy  Argtanenkuitm,  Argument,  In/erenee, 
Ta  eonelude,  Cofuiueumf  2b  eyUogize^  CoUee- 
tio,  CotUgtrey  196-7;  general  conditions  of 
Beasoning  or  Syllogism,  197,  see  Syllogism; 
reasoning  may  proceed  in  the  quantity  of 
Extension,  and  in  that  of  Comprehension, 
907  et  teq, ;  reasonings  in  these  opposite 
quantitiea  explicitly  compared  and  con- 
trasted, 209  et  eeq.f  logicians  have  over- 
looked reasoning  in  Comprehension,  and 
have  thus  given  narrow  and  erroneous  defi- 
nitions of  the  mi^cr,  middle,  and  minor 
terms,  209>lO,  see  aleo  168  et  eeq. ;  diflSculty 
In  regard  to  the  doctrine  timt  all  reasoning 
Is  either  ftam  the  whole  to  the  part,  or 
fh>m  the  parts  to  the  whole,  stated  and  ob- 
viated, 262,  eee  Inference,  Syllogism. 

BxciFBOOATiiro  PropositioBS,  common  doc- 
trine of  logicians  that  predicate  in  these 
quantifled  «•  mtaeriee,  626, 642, 644;  this  in- 
correct, 644 ;  authors  refbrred  to  who  hold 
that  they  may  be  simply  converted,  628; 
PiMius,  Alexander  Aphrodislensis  refbrred 
to  on,  ib.i  Fonseea  cited  against  their 
qwantificatioii  ti  maierim,  646. 

Bkdi,  his  anecdotes  of  two  Peripatetics,  407. 

Bbduction  of  SyllogiBais,  the  whole  of  the 
rules  given  by  logicians  for,  unphilosoph- 
leal,  806;  tlieBe  sopeneded,  809-18;  redttetts 
4Kf  tmpesiiMI*  applied  to  Baroco  and  Bocar- 
do,  but  awkward  and  perplexing,  812, 814. 

BaoBxasiTS  Method,  eee  Method. 

Bbid  quoted  on  Conception,  78-80;  his  mia- 
takes  regarding,  80, 81;  not,  however,  open 
to  Dn  01eig*i  cenMre  on  this  point,  81. 

BxiMABUS,  II.  S.,  anecdotes  dted  f^tnn,  of 
the  Influence  of  passion  on  opinion,  407; 
quoted  on  canona  of  ayU^glsm,  666^ 
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RnvROLD,  no. 

Bbm iBttcBwoB,  m  ft  MOW  of  Krror,  tm  Er> 
ror«  Cmhm  ot 

BsPRUurrATKni  (npfMMiafM),  tte  tens, 
Mue  in  whkh  It  bM  bMB  OMd  on  the 
ConUnent  titkot  tbe  time  of  Ldbnlti,  90; 
wnat  in  Eof  Ikh  of  a  tsna  to  oxprm  whmt 
it  ttans  (Improporly)  dcnofad  by  npnmm* 
iMMM,  «.;  MnM  In  whleh  VMd  bj  tlw 
ftuthor,  i6. 

Bbpdux  AscB,  of  Notloof,  •qniraknt  to  Con- 
tradtctonr  Opposition,  US. 

BscHcu,  or  BMuohini,  101,  348,  960,  «11;  his 
reduction  of  Itaroeo,  814, 816, 817, 848,  461, 
466;  quoted  on  Mnon*  of  Sylloginn,  661. 

Bhctouc  «•  jl/mmrfT,  nntlior  of,  bis  employ- 
ment of  the  term  wtfAyimiwg,  378. 

BiCBTSR,  ileinriob,  relbrred  to,  as  to  Loglo 
not  being  properly  an  art  of  Discovery,  SB; 
qooted  on  the  dominion  wliieh  Logio  gires 
V0  orrr  oar  tlioagbts,  88^  46, 188, 842, 860. 

EiDiaaa.  lH6i  noticed  the  error  of  those  who 
nuk«  .sorites  only  of  eompreliensire  wlioie, 
370;  erroneously  attribated  introduction  of 
Fourth  Figure  to  tialen  and  Scot  us,  808; 
quoted  and  critidaed  on  quantlfleation  of 
predicate,  666-8;  qrllogftitio  forms  pro- 
pounded by,  667-^ 

RoxAUNoai,  61. 

R6ALINO,  66. 

BonvtKAU,  cited  on  the  difleoltj  as  to  the 
origin  of  Language,  488. 

Butz,  IHdacus,  relkrred  to,  on  history  of  dis- 
tinction of  amsM  Cbaysiifi  si  Diviht  836, 
9tiy  387. 

SaLTua  in  dwnsajfrands,  what,  870-8;  only  a 
special  case  of  the  Aiiiie  Prmdfu,  878,  «m 
Probation. 

SAHDKiiaoa,  Bishop,  quoted  on  objecta  not 
Included  under  the  ten  oategories,  140;  re- 
ftrred  to  on  names  of  propositions  in  ooo- 
veraion,  186, 337;  quoted  on  importaooe  of 
teaching  as  a  mean  of  self-improremant, 
4H8;  his  praotioe  in  readhig,  487. 

8AUTBR,  42;  quoted  on  eanons  of  Sylkfiim, 
666. 

8a  voir abola,  qnolsd  on  canon  of  8y llogin, 
664. 

ScALioKB,  J.  C^qnolad  on  the  baneflta  of 
diMSUMion,  481. 

8€BnBLBR,  184,  310,  316;  qnoted  on  what 
constitutes  a  Di^nnetive  Beasoning,  388, 
340;  referred  to  on  Aristotle  and  Plato^s 
views  of  Method,  840;  refcrrad  to  on 
Method  in  Logio,  8U,  843, 468;  qnoted  on 
Propositionea  BzponibUes,  618-10;  reftrrad 
to  on  oppositloB  of  Snbaltamation  and  of 
Sabcontrariety,  68L 

SCRBIDUBE,  436, 486,  400,  400, 488. 

SoBBLUBo,  rspndiatad  the  principles  of  Con- 


tradledon  and  Kzdnded  Middle  In  retettea 
to  the  Abeolnta,  64;  respect  in  which  Us 
treatment  of  the  principle  of  Contradiction 
dtfbredflromthatof  Hegel,  A.;  placed  the 
law  of  Identity  as  the  primary  principle  of 
all  knowledge,  66. 

8<nni5LDB8a,  46L  464. 

S^noLtA,  what,  188. 

8oBOLiAaT  on  llcrmogenes,  hk  doetiina  of 
the  Entbymeme,  370, 884. 

ScBOTTUB,  Andreas,  884. 

BoHBAMM,  flsada  tha  Indnctive  Byllogism 
deductive,  330. 

8CHULBB,  referred  to  for  scholastic  tbeoiks 
of  the  ot^|eet>matter  of  Logic,  30. 

8CBULZB,  U.  E.,  66, 67, 60, 60,  88, 104, 162, 174, 
170,183,196,316,319. 

8cBWBiQB«TBBB,  300;  referred  to  on  trae 
reading  of  Epictetns,  881 

SciBBCB,  deilnition  of;  836-6;  its  perfection 
of  two  kinds  —Formal  and  Material,  887; 
distinguished  as  Beal  and  Formal,  890; 
nnder  the  Beal  Scienoes  are  iocloded  the 
Mental  and  Material,  880-81 ;  divided  into 
two  great  brandies,  acoording  as  it  is  con- 
versant, 1^,  About  otilecte  known,  or,  2P, 
About  the  manner  of  knowing  them,  496-6; 
tlwse  branches  called  rsspectively  Direct 
Science  or  Science  Simply,  and  Beflex  Sd- 
enoe,  the  Scienoe  of  Science,  the  Method  of 
Science,  496;  the  latter  fells  into  two  great 
branches  as  it  Is  convenant,  1*=^,  About  the 
laws  under  which  the  human  mind  can 
know,  or,  3^,  The  laws  nnder  which  what 
is  proposed  by  tbe  human  mind  to  know, 
can  be  known,  486;  the  former  is  Logic 
properly  so  called,  tbe  latter  not  named,  A. ; 
but  in  its  parts,  called  HturrtU^  ArtkUtc- 
tonic,  9b.  {  these  sciencta,  respectively  devel- 
oped by  Aristotle,  and  by  Bacon,  ib. ;  not 
inoonalstcnt,  bvt  correlative  and  dependent, 
A. 

SooTUB,  John  Dana,  referred  to  as  to  genm 
of  Logic,  7;  referred  to  for  scholastic  theo- 
ries on  the  ol^lect^matter  of  Logic,  30;  (or 
8t  Angnstin)  quoted  as  to  Logic  being  the 
Ar$  orttMm  and  SdnUia  ancmionnn,  25, 43, 
837,391;  alleged  as  defending  the  Fourth 
Fignre,  808;  this  erroneous,  ■».;  held  Ferl- 
aon,  Bocardo,  and  Felapton  as  useless,  be> 
cause  Goodnding  indirectly,  818 ;  his  ground 
of  the  diaorimlnation  of  miOor  «nd  mteor 
terms  In  the  Saoood  and  Third  F|gai«i, 
899. 

Sboohd  Figure,  sm  Flgnra. 

Sbout,  quoted  on  canons  of  Syllogism,  667. 

Sblv-Lotb,  m<  Error,  Causes  of. 

SxvBCA.  esample  of  Soritm  fh>m,  371, 837; 
quoted  on  Division,  867;  quoted  on  evfl 
influence  of  predpMan^,  403;  quoted  en 
tha  hope  of  dying  old,  aa  an  illustration  of 
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precipitate  Jadgment,  402;  qvoted  on  sloth 
M  a  source  of  error,  404,  480;  quoted  on 
teaching  as  a  mean  of  self-improvement  in 
knowledge,  482;  his  maxim  regarding  the 
quantity  to  be  read,  487. 

SxROSAHT,  John,  notioe  of,  680;  his  doctrine 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  680-81. 

SxxTUS  Empirioub,  5, 198, 868. 

>8  GaAVBSA.HDB,  dted  on  inHuenoe  of  Asso* 
oiation,  424. 

SiowART,  referred  to  on  what  truly  consti- 
tutes a  DiqjunctlTe  Beasonhag,  282, 884, 844, 
875,890. 

SixPLicms,  6;  reftrred  to  on  genos  of  Logic, 
7,65. 

Sloth,  aee  Error,  Canses  oC 

8XIOLBCIU8,  referred  to  on  genus  of  Logic, 
7;  referred  to  for  scholastic  theories  of  the 
object-matter  of  Logic,  90, 42. 

BxiTH,  Adam,  quoted  on  influence  of  Asso- 
ciation, 422-8. 

Shell,  469, 475. 

SociBTT,  influence  of;  as  a  tooroe  of  Error, 
SM  Error,  Causes  of. 

Soc&ATBS,  his  saying  regarding  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  888-4. 

SoLoxoH,  487. 

SOPATEB  APAXXSVSI8,  211. 

Sophism,  see  Fallacies. 

SoHiTss,  or  Chain  Syllogism,  267-74;  the 
second  variety  of  Complex  Syllogism,  260; 
what,  ib.;  Its  formulc  in  Comprehension  and 
Extension,  ib. ;  Progressive  and  Regressive, 
360-1;  authors  on,  in  general,  referred  to, 
261;  diagrams,  circular  and  linear,  illustra- 
tive of,  ib.;  concrete  examples  of,  261-6; 
the  formal  inftrence  equally  necessary  In, 
as  in  simple  syllogism,  268;  resolvable  into 
simple  syllogisms,  ifr.  ,*  tliis  Illustrated,  268-4 ; 
equally  natural  as  simple  syllogism,  264; 
may  be  either  Categorical  or  Hypothetical, 
ib.;  laws  of  these  forms  of,  264-5;  formula 
of  Hypothetical  Sorites,  265;  resolution  of 
Hypothetical  Sorites,  progressive  and  re- 
gressive. Into  simple  syllogisms,  265-6 ;  a  Dis- 
junctive Sorites  possible  after  a  sort,  266-7; 
but  complex  and  unserviceable,  267;  his- 
torical notioe  of  the  logical  doctrine  of,  ib, 
*t  uq. ;  neither  name  nor  doctrine  found  in 
Aristotle,  A. ;  but  the  principle  of  given  in 
Aristotle's  first  antipredieamental  rule,  268; 
the  term  sorittt  never  applied  by  any  an- 
dent  writer  to  designate  a  certain  form  of 
reasoning,  ib.;  with  them  denoted  a  pai^ 
tloular  kind  of  sophism,  ib. ;  first  used  in  its 
present  acceptation  by  Lanrentius  Valla, 
260;  the  process  of,  described  in  the  DtaUt- 
tie  of  George  of  Trebisond,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Valla,  ib. ;  the  doctrine  of  logicians 
regarding,  illustrates  their  one-sided  view 
of  the  nature  of  reasonJng  in  general,  A./ 


the  Sorites  of  extension  overlooked,  and 
that  of  comprehension,  the  progressive, 
alone  contemplated  by  logicians,  270;  dif- 
ference between  the  two  forms  of,  ib. ;  prob- 
able reason  why  logicians  overlooked,  in 
the  case  of  Sorites,  the  reasoning  in  exten- 
sion, 271-2;  examples  of,  in  comprehension 
and  extension,  272-8;  the  Goclenian,  or 
Regressive  Comprehensive  Sorites,  278; 
names  given  to,  27^^;  before  Valla,  called 
vaguely  eampiex  t^logism^  274;  as  a  poly- 
syllogism,  comparatively  simple,  ib. ;  may 
bedrawm  in  any  figure,  820;  observations 
on,  619;  correction  and  amplification  of 
the  common  dootrine  of,  619-21 ;  diagrams 
illustrative  of,  620-21. 
SoRiTBS,  the  sophism,  its  derivation  and 
meaning,  268;  its  nature,  ib.;  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the-Stoic  Chrysippus,  ib.  ; 
by  Eubnlides,  ib. ;  called  ^aXuKpbs^  caltnUy 
ib. ;  called  aeeroali*  by  Cicero,  ib. ;  its  char- 
acter, 882;  its  various  designations,  ib.; 
well  defined  by  Ulplan,  ib.;  exemplified, 


Spacb,  or  Extension,  as  absolutely  bounded, 
unthinkable,  78;  as  unlimited,  inconceiva- 
ble, because  contradictory,  ib. ;  as  an  abso- 
lute minimum,  or  as  infinitely  divided, 
inconcdvable,  74. 

Spsoial  Logic,  U9  Logic. 

Special  or  Concrete  Logic,  s«<  Logic. 

Species,  mc  Genus. 

Spbculatioh  as  a  means  of  knowledge,  m* 
Knowledge,  Dootrine  of  the  Acquisition 
and  Perfecting  of. 

Stattlbb,  42;  quoted  on  canons  of  syllo- 
gism, 506. 

Stxphantts,  H.,  85;  his  imitation  of  an  epi- 
.  gram  of  Phocylides,  280. 

Stewart,  Dngald,  quoted  on  the  liability  of 
notions  to  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  128-5; 
refers  to  Hume  and  Campbell,  ib. ;  his  un- 
fitvorable  strictures  on  the  alleged  modem 
origin  of  certain  technical  logical  language, 
groundless,  146,  197,  418;  quoted  on  influ- 
ence of  association,  421-8, 480,  481. 

Stoicbeioloot,  or  Doctrine  of  Elements,  sm 
Logic. 

Stoics,  viewed  Logic  as  a  science,  7;  their 
nomenclature  of  the  parts  of  the  Hypothet- 
ical Syllogism,  241;  the  excogiutiou  of  the 
sophism  Ignava  Ratio  attributed  to,  880; 
but  this  doubtflil,  881. 

Strabo,  280. 

Strioelius,  626. 

Suarbz,  on  the  principle  of  Contradiotion, 
68, 66;  referred  to  on  elaasiflcation  of  the 
oategories,  141. 

Subject,  of  a  Jadgment  or  Proposition, 
what,  161;  called  term  or  txtnmt^  t».,  mt 
Judgments,  Proposition. 
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SvBJicTTTs  Lofie,  Mt  Lofrie. 
ScBsiDiAsiu  or  Alda  of  IhiskiBg,  Dootriae 
of.  if*  Loj^io- 

BUVORDIKATIOV   Of  COBMpta,  «M   COiDMplB| 

Relatloos  o£ 

SuvFiciXMT  BcMOn,  or  EesMMi  uid  Cobw- 
qoent,  principle  of,  a  ftmcUiDfepial  law  of 
thouicht,  67  (6«i  w<  CI);  what  aad  howex- 
prenMHl,  60;  rdatioBfl  between  Rcanoik  aad 
Couieqiwnt,  60-1;  loKioal  ilgnUicauee  of, 
61 ;  ditcriiatoated  ftoin  the  principle  of 
Caow  and  Eflfect,  A.  /  kyieoJ  wkd  mHapkpm- 
tat  rraMm  eii^  cetucfiMac,  ih. ;  thcM  both  In- 
eloded  under  the  teme  eomdititm  and  eondi- 
tiotudf  ib.;  tikk  Jaw  sbould  be  ezelnded 
from  Logic^  ib. ;  reeofpilaed  by  Tlato,  66; 
by  Ariftotle,  A.;  by  botb  nuder  the  amUg- 
nooa  term  oitm,  d^ior  (miw  ^  i^- ;  bot  the 
principle  of  Knowledfe  dbcriminated  by 
Arvtotle  fttim  the  principle  of  Prodnction, 
66-7;  comprehended  by  Cicero,  and  by  the 
eohoolmenf  under  the  fomnla  nihil  mm 
raaiM,  67 ;  but  nnder  that  dieeriminated,  ib.  ; 
in  modem  times  attention  called  to  it  by 
Leibnitz,  A.;  but  not  adequately  dieorim- 
inated  by  bimi  «ft.;  controrerey  between 
Leibultx  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  thie 
law,  among  other  points,  ib. ;  aieumed  by 
Leibniti  at  tbe  foundation  of  Natural 
Philopopliy,  ib. ;  the  form  of  the  Hypothet- 
ical Syllogism  determined  by,  238;  bow 
enounced  by  Wolf,  67;  disouiwion  regard- 
ing the  Leibnitian  principle  of,  68;  law  qC, 
regulates,  lu  oo^Junotion  with  that  of  ex- 
cluded middle,  Uypothetico-dipjunctive  syl- 
logisms, 204-6;  only  another  expression  of 
Ari0tuUe*s  law,  that  the  whole  is  aecesiarily 
conoeiTed  as  prior  to  the  part,  268-4;  au- 
thors referred  to  on,  609;  tliat  can  be  de- 
duced firora  law  of  Contradiction,  ib. ;  that 
cannot  be  so  deduced,  t6.,  m<  Fundamental 
Laws  of  Thought. 

SUIDAS,  8M. 

8(TMPTioa  aad  Subsumption,  best  names  ibr 
tlie  premises  of  a  syllogism,  198;  their  em- 
ployment vindicated,  199-200;  not  consti- 
tuted by  the  mere  order  of  ennnciatioB, 
218 ;  what  truly  constitutes  these,  219. 

Srrxr^  quoted  on  canon  of  Syllogism,  687. 

Stllooibm,  original  meaning  of  the  term, 
196;  borrowed  lh>m  Mathematics,  t6. ;  £u- 
genios,  Ukunmidas,  and  Zabarella  quoted 
on  Import  of,  197, 196,  si  atq. ;  general  con- 
ditions of,  197;  the  parts  of  which  com- 
posed, and  their  denominations,  197-S; 
these  explicated,  196,  •%  $eq. ;  Premises,  ma- 
jor and  minor,  199;  Sumption,  SubeumiH 
tion,  Conclusion,  best  names  ibr  tlie  three 
propositions  of,  A.;  Lemma,  Hypolenuna, 
ib.;  Assumption,  200;  objections  to  the 
denomiiiations  of  the  propositions  o^  in 


ordinary  nta,  A. ;  the  net  of  BwmptHom  and 
Sukmmipiiom  sanotioned  by  precedent,  301; 
DiTiskma  of,  A.  tt  «ef . ;  ftnt  divisioB  of 
Byllogisas,  comprehending  all  the  otbeia, 
into  Extensire  and  Comprehensive,  201-2; 
matter  aad  fbrm  oi^  202-8;  proximate  and 
remote  matter  of;  202 ;  the  form  albrds  tbe 
next  grand  distinetioa  of;  202;  the  form  of; 
twofold ~ Internal  and  External,  ib.;  L 
According  to  Internal  or  Essential  Form, 
Syllogisma  are  divided  into  fbar  classes,  as 
legnlated  by  the  laws  ^  ¥>,  Of  Identity  and 
Contradiction,  2»,  Of  Excluded  Middle,  >», 
Of  Beason  and  Coaaeqnant,  and,  4"",  Of 
Excluded  Middle  and  of  Beason  and  Con- 
sequent, vis..  Categorical,  Dfaj^mcUve,  Hy^ 
potbetical,  and  Hypothetioo-di^unctive,  or 
Dilemmatie,  206-6  (tei  me  666-600.  and  lafif^ 
ence);  these  fiwr  classta  comprised  in  two 
genera.  Simple  and  ConditioaaL  206,  sm 
Categorical,  Hypothetical,  Di^nnetive  and 
Hypothetico-di^unetive  Syllogism;  Cata- 
g«nieal  Syllogisai,  the  one  class  nnder  the 
genus  Simple  Syllogism,  206;  its  general 
nature,  206-7;  may  proceed  in  the  quantity 
of  Extension,  and  in  that  of  Comprelien- 
sion,  207-8;  examples  of  the  Extensive,  and 
of  tbe  Intensive  nr  Comprebeneive  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism,  206;  these  reasonings  or 
•yllcgisms  ezpUdtiy  compared  and  con- 
trasted, 209  H  mq. ;  logicians  looking  only 
to  the  reasoning  In  Extension  have  given 
narrow  and  erroneous  defloitions  of  the 
MiUor,  Middle,  and  Minor  terms,  209-10; 
Aristotle*8  definition  of  these  wiU  apply  to 
both  qnantitiea,  210-11,  jm  oIw  16i-6,  m 
Terms  of  Syllogism ;  most  convenient  mode 
of  stating  a  syllogism  in  an  abetraet  form 
by  the  letters  S,  P,  M,  211-12  (4«ct  m  Ki, 
678, 676);  divided  into  special  claaecs  accord- 
ing  to  the  application  of  tbe  laws  of  Iden- 
tity and  Contradiction,  nnder  tlie  relatien 
of  whole  and  part,  212  «t  scf- ;  this  rela- 
tion may  be  regarded  in  two  points  of 
view,  and  thus  aiforda  two  classes  of  Bea- 
soninga,  via..  Deductive  and  Inductive, 
212>18;  I.  Deductive  Categorical  Syllogism, 
oharaeter  of  the  process  in,  218  ec  uq. ;  its 
canons,  in  Intension  and  in  Extension, 
218-14;  eonneoUoo  of  the  propositions  aad 
tenns  of,  illustrated  by  sensible  symbols, 
214-16;  proximate  rules  of,  1.  Extensive- 
Three  Bales,  216;  first  rule  of,  illustrated, 
216-17;  second  rale  of,  Ulustrated,  217-19; 
misconception  la  regard  to  definition  of 
Sumption  in  second  rule  obviated,  218-19; 
third  rule,  21»-20;  2.  Intensive,  three  rules, 
222  «t  sev.  ,■  first  rule  Ulustrated,  228;  second 
rule  lllostrated,  228^;  grounds  of  tbe  raks 
regarding  Sumption  and  Snbsumption  in 
Extensive  aad  Comprehensive  Syllogisms, 
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224;  third  rate  filnstrated,  224^;  n.  In- 
daotive  Categorical  Syllogism,  what,  226; 
▼iewfl  of  logiciana  regarding  the  nature  of 
this  reasoniog  erroneous,  225  ei  seq.,  set  In- 
duction ;  canons  of  the  Deductive  and  Indue* 
tive  Syllogisms  equally  formal,  227;  tliese 
reasonings  illustrated,  227-8;  objection  obvi- 
ated, 228;  formulse  for  Inductive  Syllogisms 
in  Comprehension  and  Extension,  228-9; 
Whately  and  others  erroneously  make  the 
inductive  syllogism  deductive,  229;  doctrine 
of  the  older  logicians  diiferent,  and  coirect 
as  far  as  it  goes,  229-80;  though  the  Cate- 
gorical Syllogism  is  specially  regulated  hy 
the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contradiction, 
still  the  other  logical  laws  also  operative  in, 
261 ;  Divisions  of  according — II.  To  Exter- 
nal Form,  257-400;  A.  Complex,  —  Epi- 
Cheirema,  and  Sorites,  257-74 ;  relation  of 
syllogisms  to  eaoh  other,  268;  classes  and 
designations  of  related  syllogisms,  ib.; 
Honosyllogism,  what,  ib.;  Polysyllogism, 
what,  ib.  i  this  Analytic  and  Synthetic,  ib. ; 
Pro^-Ilogism,  ib.;  Episyllogism,  t6.,  aee 
Epicheirema,  Sorites;  probable  reason  why 
lopeians,  in  the  ease  of  simple  syllogisms, 
overlooked  the  reasoning  of  Comprehen- 
sion, 270-71;  divisions  of,  according  to 
External  Form,  B.  Defective,  —  Enthy- 
meme,  275-81,  «m  Enthymeme;  C.  Regular 
and  Irregular,  281^820,  «m  Figure,  Mood, 
Reduction  of  Syllogisms;  irregular  by  re- 
lation, lo,  To  the  transposed  order  of  its 
Propositions;  2^,  Of  its  Perms;  8^,  Of  both 
its  Propositions  and  Terms,  281-2;  doctrine 
of  logicians  regarding  the  regularity  and 
irregularity  of,  in  respect  of  the  order  of 
its  propositions,  281;  this  one-sided  and 
erroneous,  282;  in  respect  of  its  Terms,  a 
syllogism  is  regular  or  irregular,  according 
to  the  place  which  the  Middle  Term  holds 
in  the  premises,  16. ;  regular  and  irregular 
order  of,  in  Comprehension  and  Extension, 
282;  the  relative  position  of  the  Middle 
Term  in  a  syllogism  constitutes  its  Figure, 
ib.;  the  Four  Figures  of,  ib.;  mnemonic 
verses  for  Figures,  ib.,  m«  Figure  of  Syllo- 
gism; regularity  and  irregularity  of,  expli- 
cated, 288  et  Mq. ;  Irregularity  in  external 
form  of,  ariring  fh>m  transposition  of  the 
Propositions,  288-6;  can  be  perspicuously 
expressed  by  any  of  the  five  irregular  con- 
secutions of  iU  proposllions,  288-4;  tme 
doctrine  of  consecution  of  syllogism,  which 
Is  either  Synthetic,  the  premises  being 
placed  first,  the  condusion  last,  or  Ana- 
lytic, the  ooneloslon  preceding,  the  prem- 
ises following,  284-6;  second  ground  of 
regularity  and  irregularity  of,  ^  the  natu- 
ral and  transposed  order  of  the  Syllogistic 
Terms,  285  ci  se?.,  «m  Figure  of  Syllogism; 


all  the  varieties  of,  divided  into  dosses,  ao- 
oording  to  their  Validity,  viz.,  into  Correct 
or  True,  and  Incorrect  or  False,  321;  the 
meaning  of  these  terms  as  applied  to  syllo- 
gisms determined,  822;  incorrect,  divided 
into  Paralogisms  and  Sophisms,  821-3 ;  this 
distinction  liot  of  directly  logical  import, 
828;  but  not  altogether  without  logical 
value,  ib. ;  incorrect,  vicious,  either  in  re- 
spect of  their  form,  or  of  their  matter,  or 
in  respect  of  both  form  and  matter,  822-8; 
syllogisms  Incorrect  in  respect  of  their  mat- 
ter lie  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Logic, 
828;  syllogisms  formally  Incorrect,  to  be 
Judged  by  an  application  of  the  rules  of 
syllogism,  tb.,  se«  Fallades;  how  distin- 
guished fyom  Probation,  861;  on  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  terms  of,  in  quantity 
and  quality,  through  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  quantified  predicate,  688-9; 
general  canon  of,  686;  the  three  pottslhle 
relations  of  terms,  —  1.  Toto-total  CoYndn- 
sion;  2.  Toto-total  CoHxelusion ;  8.  Incom- 
plete CoYnolnsion,  involving  Incomplete 
Co^xclnsion,  ib. ;  the  first  is  the  best,  the 
second  ttie  worst,  the  third  intermediate, 
ib.;  the  whole  order  of  best  and  worst 
qnantifleation  throughout  the  twoqualities, 
687;  applioaiion  of  this  doctrine  in  special 
cases  of  the  general  canon  of,  in  the  12  af- 
firmative and  24  negative  moods,  637-9; 
Canons  of,  general  historical  notices  re- 
garding, 669-79;  quotations  from,  various 
logicians  on,  669-76;  l>erodon  reierred  to 
in,  669-80;  Rapin,  660;  Leibnitz,  660-61; 
Reusch,  661;  Crusius,  661-8;  Uutcheson, 
668-4 ;  Savonarola,  664;  Alex.  G.  Baum- 
gartan,  664-6;  Reimarua,  666;  Waldin, 
666^;  Stattler,  666;  Sauter,  ib. ;  Suter,  567; 
Seguy,  667 ;  Hoffbauer,  667-8;  Kant,  568-8; 
Christian  Wdss,  669;  Fries,  670-2;  Klese- 
wetter,  672;  Larroque,  672-4;  Galluppi,  574; 
Bufiler,  ib. ;  Victorin,  676;  references  to  an- 
thon  on  fhndamental  laws  of,  675-6;  enun- 
eiatione  of,  676-8;  Dictum  de  omni  et  nullo, 
eritldzed,  678;  general  Ir.ws  of,  in  verse, 
678-9 ;  criticism  by  the  author  of  the  spe- 
cial laws  of,  67^-88;  the  author's  supreme 
canona  of,  688-4;  doctrine  of,  attacked,  aa 
involving  a  petitio  prinetpO,  681;  how  this 
objection  Is  to  be  met,  621, 6i8 ;  this  objec- 
tidto  made  by  Stewart  and  refuted  by  Gal- 
luppi, 628;  Its  enouBoement  —  Analytic  and 
Synthetic,  621-2;  these  methods  of  enounoe- 
ment  compared,  622,  688;  Unfigured  and 
Figured,  626;  dUihNiMe  of  Figure  of,  of  no 
account,  626-7. 

Stmboucal  and  Intoitirt  Knowledge,  s«< 
Concepts,  Quality  of. 

Stkthxub,  838,  am  Method. 
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Tacttits,  qoofted,  427. 

TAiKTAKicrDB,  PcCnu,  oonBentetor  ob  Hii- 
paaiu,  187, 600. 

Tbhnkmamm,  141 

TuuiB  of  a  IVoporitioii,  «m  Proportion. 

Tb»m8  of  fiyUoKkm,  Ua^or,  Minor,  md 
Middle,  what,  307;  borrowed  firoa  Matbo- 
natioe,  210;  thdr  tTUonyiBe,  A.;  in  Bxten- 
lion  tlM  pradioata  of  tlM  eonelnaion  the 
freatett  whole,  and,  tberefora,  Um  nuOor 
term,  the  Midfeet  the  onaUett  part,  and, 
therefore,  the  ndnor  tem,  907;  in  Conpre- 
heneioB,  the  Mitdeet  of  the  oonclniioB  le 
the  freataet  whole,  and,  therefore,  tite  ma- 
jor term,  the  predicate  the  amalleet  part, 
and,  tiier«fore,  tlie  minor  term,  A. ;  narrow 
and  erroneous  dcAnitione  bj  logiciane  of; 
aO»-10;  ArlttoCle*e  deflnition  of;  210;  hi* 
dednition  of  tlie  middle  term  at  middle 
by  position  not  applicable  to  tlie  mode  in 
whieh  subsequent  logicians  enovnee  the 
ayUogism,  ib. ;  bat  applicable  to  the  rea- 
soning in  Comprehension,  211 ;  possible  to 
■tate  a  reaioninf  in  Extension  in  which  the 
mi^or  tenn  shall  stand  flrrt,  the  middle 
aeeond,  and  the  minor  last,  A. ;  what  is 
properly  to  be  reguded  as  a  term  of  syllo- 
gism, 216. 

TnriMOHT,  what,  467;  explicated,  468  <i  «•?  ; 
iU  proper  oltfeet,  468-0;  the  ol^cot  of,  called 
the  Fkut,  460;  the  validity  of,  called  HU- 
t0rkml  OwdibUUff  A.;  either  immediate  or 
mediate,  ib. ;  an  Immediate  witnem  styled 
an  tyt-witneUy  t6.;  a  mediate  an  tarnvtiJUM, 
A. ;  the  f  MorwUM,  what,  A. ;  testimony  may 
be  Partial,  Complete,  Consistent,  Contra- 
dictory, t6.;  division  of  the  SQtJeet:^-!. 
Credibility  of  Testimony  in  general,  A.  tt 
§*q  ;  P,  The  oltject  of  the  testimony— iti 
abeolttte  possibility,  460;  physical  and  met- 
aphysical possibility,  460-61;  its  relatire 
possibility^  461 ;  2^,  The  8ul^|ect  of;  or  per- 
sonal tmstworthinem  of  the  witness,  A.,* 
this  conslsU  of  two  elements,  a.  Honesty  or 
veracity,  461-2;  the  presumption  of  the 
honesty  of  a  witnem  enhanced  by  certain 
droumstances,  462;  b.  Competency  of  a 
witness,  A.;  drcomstanoes  by  which  the 
presumption  of  competency  Ib  enhanced, 
A. ;  the  credibility  of  Testimony  not  inTali- 
dated  because  the  Ihot  testilled  Is  one  out 
of  the  ordinary  conne  of  experience,  468; 
summary  regarding  the  credibility  of  testi- 
mony in  general,  46S-4;  II.  Testimony  in 
special,  as  immediate  and  mediate,  464  «t 
9eq.;  P,  Immediate,.  A.;  conditions  of  its 
credibility,  A. ;  whether  aU  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfllled  in  the  case  of  any  imme- 
diate testimony,  cannot  be  directly  ascer- 
tained, 464-6;  when  testimony  attains  the 
highest  degree  of  probability,  466;  negatire 


and  podtlve  dlcflnptaeT,  4(8S-6;  y>,  Medi- 
ate, 466  <isstf.;  mediate  witnsMBS  aie  either 
proximate  or  remote,  and  either  indepen- 
dent or  dependent,  466-7;  Bumor,  Tradi- 
tion, A.v  Eeoorded  Testhnony,  4flB  ei  js?.; 
Criticism  and  Interpretation,  what,  468-0; 
these  explicated,  469  «i  s*?.;  the  examinn- 
tlOB  of  a  testimony  twofold— of  its  Aa- 
thentldty  and  Integrity,  and  of  iu  Meaning, 
A.;  the  former  the  problem  of  Critidsm 
(CWttee),  the  hitter  of  Interpretation  or 
exposition  {Ktmutmituai  BxngtUea),  470; 
I.  Critidsm  considered  in  detail,  470-74;  its 
probleflm,470;  Unirensl  and  Special  Criti- 
dsm, A. ;  Unirenal  Critidsm  alone  within 
the  sphere  of  Logic,  A. ;  this  divided  Into 
Higher  and  Lower  Criticism,  or  the  Criti- 
dsm of  Authentidty  and  the  Critidsm  of 
Integrity,  A. ;  (1)  Criticiem  of  Autbentidty, 
470-71;  a.  Internal  Grounds,  these  of  them^ 
•dves  not  sufflcient  to  estahllah  tlie  autben- 
tidty of  a  writing,  471;  but  omnipotent  to 
disprove  an  alleged  authentieHy,  A.,-  b. 
External  Grounds,  A. ;  (2)  Critidnn  of  In- 
tegrity, 472^;  emendation  of  the  text  of 
two  kinds  —  vis..  Historical  and  Conledn- 
ral,  472;  historical,  of  two  kinds,  Exteraal 
and  Internal,  478;  CoiiJeetaral,  A.,  II.  In- 
terpretation, 474-6;  General  and  Spedal, 
474;  sources  of  interpretation,  476. 

Text-Book,  its  use  in  asystematie  oouae  of 
Lectures,  2. 

THBXiSTiaa,  referred  to  on  genus  of  Logle, 
7,479. 

TBBorHmAflTiTa,  refbrred  to  on  use  of  the 
term  coKgorieo/,  166, 172;  lUs  nomenclature 
of  the  parts  of  the  Hypothetical  Syllogtan, 
241;  quoted  on  hearing,  484;  asade  two 
moods  of  Danpti,  666 ;  this  opinion  adopted 
by  Porphyry,  A.;  and  by  Boethius,  A.,-  but 
opposed  by  the  author,  A. 

Tbko&bxb,  what,  188. 

Third  Figure, ««  Figure. 

Thoxasiub,  Jacobus,  holds  that  simple  ap- 
prehension is  imposrible  without  Judgment, 
84. 

Tbouoht,  the  Producti  of;  «m  Concepts, 
Judgments,  Beasoning. 

Tbouoht,  what,  9  c<  ae^. ;  In  its  wider  mean- 
ing, equivalent  to  every  cognitive  act,  or 
even  to  every  conscious  mental  modlfica- 
tioo,9;  in  its  narrower  meaning  as  thought 
proper,  denotes  the  acts  of  the  Understand- 
ing proper,  9-10;  In  the  latter  sense,  the 
olt)ect-matter  of  Logic,  9 ;  Matter  and  Form 
of,  distinguished,  11;  phenomena  of  Ibi^ 
mal,  of  two  kindi,  oimtingent  and  neces- 
sary, 17;  necessary  form  of;  implice  fbur 
eonditions,— (1)  Determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  thinking  subject  itmlf,  (2)  Original, 
(8)  Unlverml,  (4)  A  Law,  17, 18;  its  saldec^ 
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form,  and  matter  discriminated,  58;  as  the 
object  respectively  of  Psychology  and  of 
Logic,  16. ;  a  mediate  and  complex  cogni- 
tion, 64-5;  the  yariooa  terms  by  which  the 
modes  of  thought,  or  cogitable  existence, 
are  designated,  56-6;  what  is  involved  in 
thinking  an  oliject,  65;  the  attribution  im- 
plied in,  regulated  by  laws,  56,  see  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Thought;  distinction  of 
Positive  and  Negative,  78;  its  products  are 
of  three  kinds,  —  Concepts,  Judgments,  and 
BeasoningB,  88  et  alibi;  these  are  all  prod- 
ucts of  comparison  and  all  modifications  of 
Judgment,  88-4,  m<  Concepts,  Judgments, 
Reasonings;  its  formal  or  logical  perfec- 
tion consists  of  three  virtues,  — Clearness, 
Distinctness,  and  Harmony,  885, 840. 

TiMPLKR,  87, 138;  referred  to  on  whole  and 
part,  148, 146, 886,  888. 

T1TIU8,  Gottlieb  Gerhard,  referred  to  on  ap- 
plication of  quantification  of  predicate  to 
the  Hypothetical  Proposition,  612;  his  doc- 
trine of  Conversion  proceeds  on  the  doc- 
trine of  a  quantified  predicate,  627;  quoted 
on  quantification  of  predicate,  656;  his 
doctrine  of  Hypothetical  Syllogism  as  pro- 
ceeding on  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  a  quantified  predicate,  608;  his  doctrine 
of  Disjunctive  Syllogism,  tb.;  held  both 
forms  merely  to  be  the  matter  of  regular 
syllogism,  ib. ;  his  doctrine  of  the  Figure 
and  Mood  of  Syllogism,  653-8. 

Ttttbl,  485. 

Topic,  employed  by  Aristotle  to  denote  a 
particular  part  of  Logic,  6. 

TOUBSAIIVT,  485. 

Trakscendxrt  and  DwueetuUnttd^  their 
original  application,  and  use  by  Kant,  140. 

TRBiTDBLSirBUBO,  F.  A.,  referred  to  on  the 
title  Organon  for  the  logical  treatises  of 
Aristotle,  24;  referred  to  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  Platonists  and  Stoics  on  the  Catego- 
ries, 142, 186, 260,  888. 

Trozlkr,  86,  249, 888. 

Tbuth,  its  division  into  Logical  and  Meta- 
physical, criticized,  76;  what,  ib,,-  logical 
discriminated  ft-om  alisolute,  822,  tee  Truth 
and  Error,  Doctrine  of. 

Tbuth  and  Error,  Doctrine  ai,  876-80;  Truth 
andCertainty,  what,  877;  Truth  is  defined 
the  correspondence  or  agreement  of  a  cog- 
nition with  its  object,  877, 878;  this  defini- 
tion due  to  the  schoolmen,  878;  Aquinas 
quoted  to  this  effect,  t6. ;  philosophers 
agreed  as  to  the  definition  of  truth,  ib. ; 
questions  in  debate  regarding, — whether 
truth  be  attainable,  and  whether  we  possess 
any  criterion  by  which  we  can  be  assured 
of  its  attainment,  t6. ;  fer  man  only  two 
kinds  of,  — Formal  and  Real,  878;  I.  For- 
mal Truth,  the  harmony  of  Thought  with 
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the  form  of  Thought,  ib. ;  Formal  Truth  of 
two  kinds,  — Logical  and  Mathematical, 
879-80;  II.  Real  Truth,  — the  harmony  be- 
tween a  thought  and  its  matter,  880;  Real 
and  Formal  Sciences,  880-81;  How  can  we 
know  that  there  is  a  correspondence  be- 
tween our  thought  and  its  object?  881;  sub- 
divisions  of  Real  Truth,— Metaphysical, 
Psychological,  Physical,  881-2;  various  ap- 
plications of  the  term  truths  882;  the  crite- 
rion of,— the  necessity  determined  by  the 
laws  which  govern  our  ikculties  of  knowl- 
edge, 877-82;  Certainty,  the  consciousness 
of  this  necessity,  882;  truth  considered  in 
relation  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  certainty 
is  distinguished  as  Knowledge,  Belief,  and 
Opinion,  877-88;  Knowledge  and  Belief,— 
their  difTerenoe,  888;  that  the  certainty  of 
all  knowledge  Is  ultimately  resolvable  into 
a  certainty  of  belief  maintained  by  Luther, 
t».;  by  Aristotle,  888-4;  by  the  Platonists, 
884;  by  David  Hume,  ib.j  the  manifestation 
of  Belief  involves  knowledge,  886;  Intui- 
tion, what,  ib. ;  the  question  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  belief  and  knowledge  properly  met- 
aphysical, ib.}  Pure  and  Empirical  Truth, 
distinguished,  885-6;  Error,  its  character 
and  sources,  887;  this  explicated,  »fr.  et  teq. ; 
as  the  opposite  of  truth,  consists  in  a  want 
of  agreement  between  a  thought  and  its 
ott)ect,887;  distinguished  as  Material,  888; 
as  Formal,  ib, ;  when  closely  scrutinized  is 
found  to  arise  fh)m  the  want  of  adequate 
activity  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  ib. ;  dis- 
criminated A-om  Ignorance,  888;  from  Illu- 
sion,  tfr.,  ate  Error,  Causes  oil 

TSOHIBllHAUBBir,  25. 

TwKfiTBN,  287, 877, 887;  quoted  on  the  nature 
of  Error,  887-0;  quoted  on  Ignorance,  Illu- 
sion, etc.,  889>90. 

Ulpian,  his  doctrine  of  the  Enthymeme,  279; 

his  definition  of  the  Sorites,  882. 
Ulrioh,  184,288;  quoted  on  quantification  of 

predicate,  560. 
Ultra-total  Quantification  of  Middle  Term, 

Lambert's  doctrine  of,  884-6;  this  doctrine 

criticized,    684-5;     author's    doctrine    off 

586-8. 
UNivBBflAL  Propositions,  171,  see  Judgments. 
"Tartpw  wp6T€po¥t  see  Probation. 

Valla,  Lanrentiua,  142, 261;  first  to  use  the 
term  Sorites  in  its  present  application,  268; 
quoted  on  Conversion,  627;  his  doctrine  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Figures,  629-80. 

Valbbius  Mazimub  ( ?),  quoted,  484. 

VALLiUBiPaoloa,  quoted  on  Conversion,  628, 
668. 

Varxllab,  485. 

Yxbbob,  his  dootrint  of  Induction,  606. 
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Ttcnomntf  888,  844;  qvotod  m  wsooa  of 
ByUogUm^  676. 

TicTORiyus.  hladoetrine  of  EnUi]raitaB,279. 

Tmvil  Smtrtptiomis^  what,  427. 

Tnm,  LadoTieas,  196;  hJs  oplnlos  regard- 
Inx  «ilent  meditation  as  a  meant  of  intel- 
leetnal  improvement  oombated  by  Seal- 
iger,  4^1 ;  qaofed  on  importanoe  of  taaehiuK 
ai  a  mean  of  wlf-fmprovement,  488. 

ToET,  or  Voetius,  Gisbert,  hit  oonduet  eited 
aa  an  InstaiiCe  of  tlie  Inflnenoe  of  paadon 
on  opinion,  406. 

Towira,  Gerard  John,  reA^rrad  to  on  genu 
of  Logic,  7 ;  referred  to  for  acbolattto  theo- 
rioi  of  tUe  ofeject-matter  of  Logic,  SM),  87. 

Waits,  qnoled  regarding  A^yuri^  ^npiu,  4, 
86, 160, 186, 196,  840. 

Walch,  261. 

Waldib,  quoted  on  eanoas  of  Syllogism, 
666-6. 

Wallis,  Dr.  Jobn,  hit  /luririiiie  I^'«p,Sl; 
referred  to  on  names  of  propositions  in 
Convereion,  185;  referred  to  on  eharaeter 
of  Uypothetieo-Diitjnnelira  Syllogiiim,  848; 
his  Englidh  Tendon  of  the  Latin  mnemon- 
ics for  the  four  klndt  of  propoaitiont,  387. 

Walz,  888. 

Watts,  Dr.  laaae,  96;  hit  Logky  68. 

Wkorlik,  614, 647. 

WsisB,  Christian,  employed  (befbra  Enler) 
circniar  diagrams  as  logical  notation,  180. 

Wxita,  Chrifttian,  168;  quoted  on  oanons  of 
Syllogism,  668. 

WKSKKFCLeius,  hls  Dt  Lo^mmmddiM  BhtdUc 
rum  referred  to,  488. 

Whatblt,  Dr..  his  definition  of  Logic  qnotod 
and  criticiicd,  7-8;  general  ohartcter  of 
hit  EUmntU  of  Lofie,  81 ;  hit  riew  of  the 
oltfeot-matter  and  domain  of  JLogic,  stated 
and  criticised,  21-8;  proposes  to  Logic 
dllhrent  and  contradictory  object-matter, 
SS  «t  uq. ;  the  operation  of  Reasoning  not 
the  object-matter  of  Logic,  at  aArmed  by, 
A.;  erroneoosly  and  contradictorily  maket 
Language  the  object-matter  of  Logic,  28-8; 
the  true  nature  of  Logic  more  eorrectly  un- 
derstood by  the  scholastic  loglciant  than  by, 
28;  his  EUmenu  of  Lofie,  60;  omits  the  doc- 
trine of  Concepts  fh>m  his  SUmenti  of 
LogiCf  84;  abnslTely  emplojrs  the  terms  Ex- 
tension and  Comprehension  ss  convertible, 
86, 184;  follows  Aldrich  in  his  abusive  em- 
ployment of  the  phrase  pnpotitic  ezpon'ia, 
185-6;  bis  abusive  employment  of  the  terms 
hypothetical  and  conditional^  167;  quoted  on 
the  modality  of  propositions,  182;  his  doo- 
tiine  criticized,  ib. ;  his  reduetioB  of  the 
rules  of  Categorical  Syllogism  to  six,  216, 
464. 

Wholb  and  Fftrt,  what,  148;  wliole  ptr  «, 


and  whole  pot  meeSiemSt  ib. ;  whole  ptr  m 
divided  into,  !<>,  Logical  or  Potential,  2», 
Metaphysical  or  Actual,  9>,  Physioa],  4P, 
MatbeoMtical,  6»,  Collective,  148-4;  the 
terms  mtbj^a  and  mAyoetint  as  applied  to  the 
Logical  Whole  and  Parts  144;  the  term 
petcNicol  ss  applied  to  denote  the  Logical 
Whole,  146;  Lord  Moaboddo  quoted  on 
^olmiM,  146-6;  Stewart's  strictures  on  the 
passage  ihmi  Monboddo  rebutted,  146; 
Mooboddo  wrong  in  ascribing  the  author- 
ship  and  applicat  j<m  of  the  term  potmtiai 
to  Ettgenius,  146;  both  term  and  appllea- 
tion  to  be  Ibund,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
all  the  older  systems  of  Logic,  A, ;  Barg- 
ersdyk  quoted  as  an  example,  A. ;  the  dif- 
ference of  the  Potential  and  Actual  Whole 
BOtleed  by  Aristotle,  A.;  all 
under  the  relation  of,  191, 212;  this  i 
may  be  regarded  in  t-wo  points  of  view,  and 
thus  aflbrds  two  claases  of  Reasonings,  — 
Deductive  and  Inductive,  212-18;  dUBcnlty 
in  connection  with  Hypothetical  Syllo- 
gisms in  regard  to  the  doctrine  that  all  rea- 
soning is  either  IW>m  the  whole  to  part  or 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  —  considered 
and  obviated,  2B8  ot  sn?.;  Antecedent  and 
Consequent  In  Hypothetieals  equal  to  Con- 
ditioB  and  Conditioned,  268;  hence  the 
reason  or  condition  must  eontain  the  cen- 
sequent,  ib,;  the  law  of  Reason  snd  Con- 
sequent only  another  expresdoo  of  Aria- 
toilers  law,  That  the  whole  is  necessarily 
coaceired  as  prior  to  the  part,  258-4;  Aris> 
totle's  law  critieiaed,  254;  Whole  and  Paris 
respectively  may  be  viewed  In  thought 
either  ss  the  conditioning  or  as  the  ccndl- 
tioned,  264;  applicaHon  of  this  doctrine  to 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty  previously 
stated,  266. 

WiLUoii,  his  English  metrical  TerrioB  of  the 
Latin  mnemonics  Ibr  the  four  kinds  of 
Propositions,  287. 

Wolf,  Christian,  misapplied  the  terms  Logka 
dotont  and  Lsgwa  nuns,  42  ;  his  division  of 
Logic  into  Theoretical  and  Practical,  A .  ; 
used  the  phraae  oxdmsiomedii  initr  coalractte- 
lorfo,  66;  called  the  principle  of  Identity 
pHneiphim  cortitndmiSj  66;  did  not  sufll- 
clently  discriminate  the  principles  of  Ident- 
ity and  Contradietion,  A.  ,*  his  fermula  for 
the  law  of  Sufllcient  Reason,  67;  blamed  the 
school  men  for  not  distinguishing  rrasM 
{ratio)  and  eanoe  (coicsa),  A..*  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  law  of  Snlficient  Reason 
by  that  of  ContmdietioB,  68 ;  quoted  on 
Intuitive  and  Symbolical  Knowledge,  128- 
81, 176, 227;  made  the  inductive  syllogian 
deducUve,  228,  240,  243, 261}  bis  reduction 
of  Baroco,  841, 848, 461, 468. 

WoLviAM,  somo^  dirtingvlshed  Judgaievti  as 
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Limitatwey  179;  followed  by  Kant,  178;  the 
difltinotlon  groondlees,  179. 

WoBDB,  ste  Language. 

Wyttesbaor,  Daniel,  6 ;  his  Logic  recom- 
mended, 60,  882;  refbrred  to  on  Analysis 
and  Synthesis,  485. 

Zabasxlla,  Jacobns,  referred  to  on  genns 
of  Logic,  7;  referred  to  ibr  scholastic  theo- 
ries of  the  ottfect-matter  of  Logic,  20  ,* 


quoted  on  import  of  the  term  o'vAAo^ut/a^s, 
197, 280, 296;  held  Cesare  and  Camestres  to 
be  the  same  syllogism,  810,  m«  aUo  296,  888, 
888,  461. 

Zeplbr,466. 

Zbno,  the  Stoic,  said  by  Laertins  to  hare 
parchased  the  knowledge  of  seven  species 
of  the  argument  \Ayos  ^^plCwy  for  two 
hundred  mins,  881. 
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Tha  work,  though  ao  raeentlj  pnbliahed,  has  met  with  laott  lemaffcable  wieeew  1  hoTlag  baas 
aheadylBtnKlttvedlBtealaiiennmberof  tiM  leadi^  eo&cgaa  and  aelMwla  hi  variooa  peiti  of  Ifao 
eouBtay,  Bad  Mdfl  Mr  to  lake  tha  plaoa  of  aveiy  other  worh  on  tha  anhiact  now  beftxe  the  pnbUe. 

THXSAUBITB  OV  XVOLIBH  WOBB8  AJSTD  FHBASB8,  w  daari. 
fled  and  arranged  as  to  Ibcilitate  tho  ezpreeaion  of  Ideai,  and  aaaist  in  literary  oompoaft- 
tlon.  New  and  Improred  Bdltioo.  By  Psna  Uamk  Bogr,  late  Secretary  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  London,  kc  Revlaed  and  edited,  with  a  Ust  of  Foreign  Words  defined  In  Bog. 
Ikh,  and  ether  additions,  Iqr  BiaJiM  SaAaa,  D.  D^  Preoideni  of  Brown  UniTorsi^.  A 
Haw  AMaaicia  lUition,  with  Aoomoaa  asd  InraoTaiaDRa.    l&no,  doth,  $1.60l 

Thla  adlflon  b  baaed  00  Che  Loadoa  adlHoa,  feeaatly  laaoed.  The  fliit  Anerieaa  EfflflaB  hatr- 
hig  b«cn  prepared  hj  Dr.  Scan  ftv  mrMiif  edueatiimeUpwrpo»e$,  Choae  worda  aad  phtaaea  pmparibr 
tanned  **  mlfv,"  ineoipofmtad  In  tha  original  woHl,  were  omitted.  Thaaa  axparfaled  pQftkme  1m»«, 
in  tha  preaaat  cditlen,  been  rertorMl,  but  bj  euoh  aa  arrangemrnt  of  the  matter  at  not  to  iater^ 
fbre  with  the  educational  purpoeei  of  the  Amerleaa  editor.  Besidea  this,  It  contaias  importaat 
additions  of  vords  and  phnnes  not  in  tha  English  edition,  making  it  la  a/I  reapecU  more  fidl  md 
jpaftei  tkam  tkt  aiilkoi*t  tditim.  Tha  weak  has  already  baooma  one  of  standard  anthcriiy,  botii 
In  this  ooontry  aad  la  Great  Britain. 

PJLliXnr*B  VATUUAXm  THSOIiOar.  nnttntod  \j  fcrty  PMea.  wfth 
Selections  fttan  Che  Motes  of  Dr.  Paxton,  and  Additional  Notea,  Original  and  Selected, 
with  a  Tocabniary  of  Sdenttflc  Terms.  BdHed  by  Joira  Waeb,  M.  D.  Improvad  edltfcm, 
with  eiagnnt  newly  engtsfedplatOA    Iteo,  doth,  emtoosed,  $1.2B. 

TUa  work  b  very  ganondlyfaitoodaead  Into  onr  beat  flehoob  and  OollegmlhnMghoBtfheooan^ 
ky.   Aaenttieljaewondbaantilhl  setoriUnatrations  haaTacent)yboaapioeand,whieh,wit^ 
I  Mlhs  bsst  and  aios>  wimplts  wwk  of  Ihs  Mad  artint 


YALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

FBINCIPIiBS   OF   ZOOIiOGT;   Tooching  the  SUticttire,  Derelopniene,  DIi. 

tributiuii,  and  Natural  Arraugement,  of  the  Kack8  or  Animals,  living  and  extinct, 
wtth  nomerouft  lUustiatloua.  For  the  use  of  tichouis  and  Colleges.  Part  I.  Con* 
FAKA-nvB  PuYdioLour.  By  Iioou  AoASSis  and  AuGU6Tua  ▲.  QouLD.  Beviaed  edK 
tiou,  12mo,  doth,  $1.00. 

•*  It  to  not  a  mere  book,  but  a  work — a  iwl  work  In  the  form  of  a  book.  Zoology  b  an  lnter«itlng 
•dence,  and  here  la  treated  with  a  masterly  hand.  It  U  a  work  adapted  to  colleges  and  schools,  and 
no  young  man  shoold  be  without  It."  —  Scientific  American. 

**  Tliis  work  places  us  in  poeseeelon  of  Inftrmation  half  a  eentnryfn  adTance  of  all  our  elementary 
works  on  this  sulgect.  .  .  No  work  of  the  same  dimension*  has  ever  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage containing  so  much  new  and  valuable  inl'orniiiuuu.'*—  Paor.  Jamkb  h^^.f-,  JUbttHy, 

"  The  best  book  of  the  kind  in  our  language."—  Chruttan  £xaminer. 

PBIKCIFIiES  OJP  ZOdLOQY,  FABT  H.  ^stematio  Zofilogy.  In 
preparaiion. 

THE  "EUStMHHTTB  OF  OEOIiOGY;  adapted  to  Schools  and  CoUegea.  With 
numerous  lUustratioos.  Bj  J.  &.  Loomxs,  President  of  Lewisboiy  Universi^,  Pa. 
12mo,  oloth,  76  cts. 

**  It  Is  surpassed  by  nowoA  before  the  American  pubUe.**— JC  J3.  ulnderson,  LL.  2).,  Pre$ideid 
Rocheater  Uitivertilty, 

"  This  Is  Just  such  a  woik  as  is  needed  for  our  schools.  We  see  no  reason  why  It  should  not 
tte  iu  place  as  a  text-book  in  all  the  schools  In  the  land."  —  N.  Y.  (Xmrver. 

**  Admirably  adapted  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  common  schools  and  academJes."— CbagrepcrtiPii- 
«&<,  Boston. 

EIiEMENTS  OF  MOBAIi  SCIENGIS.  B/  Feahgis  Watlaxd,  D.  D.,  lata 
President  of  Brown  University.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.26. 

MOBAIi  SOTBNOB  ABBIDGED,  and  adapted  to  tha  um  of  Bohoota  aad 
Academies,  by  the  Author.    Half  morocoo,  60  cts. 

The  same.  Cheap  School  EomoN,  boards,  26  cts. 

This  work  Is  used  In  the  Boston  Schools,  and  Is  exceedingly  popular  as  a  text-book  whsisfer  II 
has  been  adopted. 

EIjEMEirrS  OF  FOUTICAIi  ECONOMY.  By  Irascis  Watlahd, 
D.  D.    12mo,  doth,  $1.26. 

FOLITIOAIj  economy  ABBIDGED,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Academies,  by  the  Anther.    Half  morocco,  60  cts. 

"'It  deserves  to  be  Introdnoed  Into  every  private  fhmlly,  and  to  be  studied  by  every  man  who 
lias  an  interest  In  the  wealth  and  prosperi^  of  his  country.  It  is  a  sulgect  little  nnderstood,  even 
practically,  by  thousands,  and  still  less  understood  theoretically.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  this  will  form 
a  class  book,  and  be  faithfully  studied  in  our  academies,  and  that  it  will  find  Its  way  Into  every 
flunily  library  i  not  there  to  be  shut  up  unread,  but  to  afford  rich  material  for  thought  and  discus- 
sion in  the  fkmttr  circle.**—  Puritan  Recorder. 

All  the  above  Works  by  Dr.  Wayland  are  used  as  text^ookai  la  most  of  the  ecrikges  sad  higher 
schooli  thiooghool  the  Union,  and  are  highly  approved. 


izr  O.^L.  ktep^  in  addition  to  worlct  publioked  hy  thenueiooo,  an  txtenHoo  oMtort" 
ment  of  worko  publiahed  by  othtrty  tit  all  department*  of  trade^  whieh  tkty  supply 
at  publishert'  prieea.  They  invite  the  attention  of  Bookeeitert^  Travelling  Jyenttf 
Teaehere^  School  Committeeey  Clergymen,  and  Profeeeional  men  generally  (to  whom 
a  liberal  dieeount  i»  uniformly  made),  to  their  esteneive  ttock.  Copiea  of  Test-bookt 
for  examination  will  be  tent  by  mail  or  othervnue,  to  any  one  transmitting  on 
HALF  fAe  price  of  the  eame.  (CT  Ordere  fi^m  tmy  part  ^  ika  country  promptly 
attended  to  wiih  fmi^Mnom  and  dHpaUh,  <8  8> 


GOULD   AND   LINCOLN, 

'    09  WISEHOTOV  stkzet,  bostov, 

Would  otil  pAincnlar  attention  to  the  following  yaloable  works  described 
in  their  Catalogue  of  Publications,  riz. : 

Huffh  Millar's   Work*. 

Bayn*^  Works.      W»lk«r*s  Works.      MUU*i  Works.      Bnncenor'B  Work. 

^  "«***«  of  Bolontlflo  DisooTory.     Xnichfa  Knowladc*  i*  Powor. 

KrummAOhor'a  Svflltriaff  te-rlonr, 

BoBTard*a  Amerioon  Eiatorioo.     Tho  Aiawell  Storioo. 

VowooaVs  Works.    Twoodie**  Works.    Obsmbors**  Works.    Earris*  Workik 

KiUo's  C]rolop»dia  of  Blbliosl  Zat«ratur«. 

Mn.  Knlcht^  Lifo  of  Montcomery.       Kltto*s  History  of  Palosttao. 

Wkowoll*s  Work.     Wsjlsad*s  Wofks.     igssais's  Works. 


WUlUms*  Works.    QvijoVm  Works. 

Thosftpson*s  Bottsr  Land.    Kimball's  Bsstoiu  Valoabls  Works  on  ig«-«<«i«. 

SaTsn's  Mental  PbJlosophy.    Bnebanan*s  Modem  AtbeUm. 

0radsa*8  Condensed  Ooneordanoo.     Sadie's  Analytioal  Oonoordaaoa« 

Tbe  Psalmist :  a  Oolleotion  of  Hymns. 

Talnable  Bobool  Books.    Works  for  Sabbatb  Sohools. 

Memoir  of  Amos  Lawrenoo. 

Postioal  Works  of  Milton,  Oowpor,  Soott.      Zlecant  Miniatnro  Tolvmss. 

▲rrino's  0)rolopMdla  of  Anoodotes. 

Blpley*s  Kotes  on  Gospels,  Aots,  and  Bomaas. 

Bpragns's  Xnropeaa  OelebrtUes.    Marsh's  Oamel  and  the  Halllc* 

Bof  et*s  Thesaurus  of  Bn^lish  Words. 

Baoketfs  Votes  on  Aots.     M*Whorter's  Tahreh  Christ. 

Bisbold  sad  8taanlns*s  Comparativs  Anatomy.  Maroon's  Q^ol6^oaX  Map.  tX.  B. 

Belicions  and  Misoellsaeons  Works. 

Works  ia  tlM  Tsriovs  Oopartmsats  of  Lltoratoro,  Soisaoe  and  Art. 
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